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Origin of Urdu Language. Urdu or Hindustuni 
Wis birth in the neckdunt of Intercourse between 
Li natives of. Podio und tlieir foreign comuerors. 
ть pon quenmors, though: politically alien, were of 
Базі origin. Whether Afghan or "Torkonun, 
( ну were А аса. Majority of them lived sid died 

in Indi боса] Гаген, business тїн» 
and Governmental work. were impossible to carry 

on without noderstinding the language of each 
athe: ‘The Incorporation of the vigorous and 
vletorions Muslims with the enltireed andl subjugated 
Hindus inevitnbly results! iin ar | alternation of 
wet nnd rewetion of all the crises inple 
{з it; for it mmy de assed ne ah. historical 
tmth thut na mation or riligien enn comquer Ans 
other without being fafinenced in several matter 
hy the endtum of the eanquened nation: 1f Hilts 
took мр Uw stoly of Porat, Muslims wor not 
waiss in tho. study: of Rimske and Hindi The 
mimma Alberuuî wss pmibably the firet to stuily 
Sanskrit, A» t Hindi Amie Khusm, Mulia раі, 
Khá Khánáy Alur Rahim ant Malik Mohamnmil 
Minis sre: prominent {шил in the biistory. of. Hindi 
fitorstare. Ти Пасс situation in Northern 
Indian on the eve of the Muslin conquest from tw 
North. Weet passage sean something like this The 
vhief of the secondary Prokripe were а Мара 














of Bihar, the Antba-Magadhi of Oudh anil Baghel- 
hand. and thé Sanrsent of the district round Muti 
and the plines af the Panjab. "Their latest staga 
wae Mer seres ӨР!» enlled 2fjahlirnaana, which 
gave birth to sturdy olfsprings, thé пои Пи 
Aryan vernaculars or Tertiary Prokrite Abant 
the woth century from Saurseni Apabliranss there 
spring what we eal] Western На иті Риз, 
[need not follow the course, the growth of Modern 
Northern Bhastws took, suffice it tony that both the 
Hindis, i, Wister sd. Eastern, пя well за tho 
Punjabi, took their rise in Sarai Apablimase 
which belonged. to the Punjab Proper aud. thi Pro- 
vinew of Agm of the curly nineteenth eentury ; of 
eouaree including Delhi, avd erystllisiug: in «different 
langages mw known ns Brijbhasn, Lele, Panjabi 
nnil »o ot, 

Therefore o Inngunges ór dialocts weed in vary 
epocha af Muslim conquest in tranenciing sittu 
niaire ani business mules periat inve bwon omo- 
ihing like Chinese patois umil may lis ould: pln 
Нініналий. Te appears thet мінчі Нади» unie. 
wok the atady and use of Persian, which was, anil 
fud been, the court language of Indis. throughont 
the: Muslim: supreniev, and Muslime  enilertok 
ihat Hf Raval Blt, gonerally known a» Hindi, 
a workable eia mejia жия brought «bout anil 


ет. 
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Hindustani or Rakhta, аз it le known to us, wok its 
origin in that cultural compromise ofthe iwo nationa, 
or let mesay tho nation nse hoth the classes 
wem only religiously apart while politically one 
people, 

Origin of Urdu Poetry. 1: і» а trite «ying 
that every langusse begins with poetry. As lan- 
gungs it is nn mlmittxl fnct, Rekhta or Urdu had its 
beginning in poetry. The reason i9 obviong both 
Hindi and Persian being rich in poetry, no other 
produet of their union could be anticipated than 
Rekhta or Cedi poetry. It must be notion! that T 
lave not made ary mention of Dakhni mixtme in 
our early Unio or its poetry, because it appearance 
in the Rekhty of the time.wns simply episodic nnd 
therefore insignificant. Hem Imay be exensed for 
a short digression. 

Deccani Theory. I feel constrained) to sey that 
there nre some people who shut ther eves to the 
solid facts of the history of Lidia whilt disensing 
the origin of Urdu poetry, They are vither misin- 
formed or pragmntic and unwilling to sve where 
the right material for research lina Some rocent 
works treating of the sabject are disappointingly 
misguiding, Ono is left in bewilderment as to how 
ib eame to pase that in spite of the homes of Amir 
Khusto aud Baba Nunsk and Shali Newer, Urdu 
poetry sbould. have gone all the way to Doccan to 
inke ia birth wad rise anid as to why some Deccant 
words and idiom» can be tmoed in the compositions 
of almost all Mohammad Shahi poere of Dihi 
This important problem would have been икау 
solved had the history of preMuyhul India been 
consulted. History furnishes us with а series 
of facte which throw д flood of light on this 
subject, 

During the mign of King Mobammad of the 
Топрак дулу, Delhi more than once wax, so to 
speak, trsplanted in Docean. Mohamad Tugh- 
lak reiguw! from 1325 t0 1351 A.D. With all bie 
learning in science. philosophy and literuture he was 
m freak of nature, All his necomplistunents various 
indes] a» thoy merg мете имти) by a perversion 
of judgment nnil а ferocions temperament. Ho 
had « fancy for Deoeiri im rhe Dovcan, whieh he 
christened Daulatubad and desired to make it the 
capital of India, And unfortunnte pour Delhi people 
were made, on pain of death, t quit their homie und 


-~ 










vmigmis to Daulatabad. Says Ferihta:— 
jar daj aS Ny glao aS حکم فرمرد‎ 
را ازصفیرو‎ Ча aS Oe on 
ر و نوک و غير فوکر راز مونث ومد کر‎ 
saare Ajla آوردند, متوطن‎ Minn d 
ty pore بے قبدیل که ی ااحرال‎ 291) 
—— у كار ملك‎ 50 ра азд tly 
آمده در درلت آباد‎ glee ль, 253 
xf — BP? 4.82... 0538 (9 La 
oh 33 May у dU yo ARE qn i آرا‎ 
о а раа, 


It was during one of these omigrations from Delhi 
to Daulatabad almost amounting to evacuation of 
Delhi that Ibn Batata visips]. the doomed enpital 
in ALD, 3341. Io hie account of fruvels he de- 
seribes Delhi 35a tst muwurnificent city, butalthongh 
the king was repeopling it, it was nl dese 
“The greutest city in the world,” be writes; * had 
tha fewest inhabitants" 

Tho forced emigration of the poople from Delhi 
о Daulatabad took plate ai lens (wie lt аррош» ' 
that return from Decein to Delhi 


= per- 
missive, The wretched condition of | opi ue 
be wesily imagined, Many of thou E 


«migrations deciled to- settló. down iy 
Thu- says Ferishtu on this point :— 


qup» gliopop e M area. oM 
بناند و اگر در دولت آباد خرش کنل‎ " 
از‎ b Shee 
مرعت‎ Уу Com de) LEER 
! aso y bys | 
Now it ean safely be affirmed that ieee Mi 
curried with them the languaye barn or doc inter. 
course of the different mee from outside with the 
natives of the soil A lundnage flourishes with the 
people to. whom it helongs stil at à place whorever 


they live. Even if Unlu pootry took jts ree in 
Deccan, it was among the people of Delhi ho 


'&* Tarikh-i-Firishta, Maqula 1, — 





he Deccnnis Fium the verses writes 
heb aqewehe we are nhle to tme beh 
hura A Polê ан! Deeenni words and 
x SR Ey Letit he reniinds| herp that Aunrseni 
— о йаа of Deecunis: lie 
dy statal wus the Punjab proper, 
Re ар Pu the neighbouring tracts By way 
x tai T would refer to à eentenee- spoken hy 
Syed "Burhait-zud-Din Alilulli-hin-Mehamnad, po- 
рау vallis Qutub--Alum, whe was the granitein 
of Maklilum Jahanian. Jahangasht, and emigrate! 
j Armi Delhi t0 Gujmt before Bahor came to Emin 
Thu important sentence is fortunately preserved 
anil roms n= follows : — 


بیئے تسا نصیب درھوں دیو 

“Ran! Fr fle fies duo boil," ne; yon shall 

have both ofthem,” Now thy atntute Dakhni ik 

quite formed pon Wall. In hi» works we do aot 
Come dered m remote fern) of Dean, He 
duis; em. thi шїн, һу] (he separation Fron 
Gujrat, Nor oes hit language help is fn eurmislm: 
hab he belonged de Deecan, Like the sentence 
nbove qnot! Wiüll- poetry réfains tho traces of 
Sunrseni / Ar "тати -Prahrit ws we find intwet in 
n 1 ай, Those who have read Walle 
^ faite ^V Е ра" carefully, will bene nie cut. 
» UE Wie usc fl adeh BEuurseni wonls whieli 
B Ei E thai: in thes Punpib; a- für tant, 


T 





"Dina? & yes “Sina” to throw down ;* Anjl- 
wan’? eund. won. Tevi lura n few. lines 
f. Iy ty الا‎ 


gues میں‎ SF al —* day До 
aM hows — at А 
m دإنتچیں نکل کر پودء‎ d. 
' alb oye ست کے س رکیا‌یان‎ ty. 
— uep گرجتا اور‎ 
è fi fryemente of speech or vere of фе росія 


— rt Wali, that have come down to us lea to 
p Bemis bree, Hore I cannot go into any. details 





"Шей: gequize full and sepurste treatment. In short, 


perw formed to settle În iie; irre ein. never 


чаш 
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kho following eonelusjon nuy bé safely dmwn (hat 
(#) To early Undu Suurscni was the chief element, 
and that 

(ir) Unlu: poetry took its rise not among: the 

people of Docean but the people of Upper 

India. 
After this vapid survey. of the origin. of Urdu 
poetry let me tiite the ‘ifterent chines it underwent 
The Inet aml easiest way of marking the periods 
of change and new birth in Hterutnre i$ to tind out 
te auistaniding features of  pariienlar period und 
Ue мшу which it left for the chums to follow, ma 
wel ше to point out the new formes" and 
vircumetanies which brought into exisienes d new 
schoo), 

Literary Divisions, Literirily the Unda Poetry 
ian bo Шу inte lire аһ»: |!) The 
Classically Erotic Rebool which. for brovity’s sake 
F shall ull “Uliksi” with ite vureties 
тп йш from — (Ghazal proper lo fovo-roman 
a amnibraced dn o Maenawi ando Wüsekht; ani 
the dniricaries and luxuriusness uf style ag 
hibited! iw Qanda cando Marsivuz (Zi Nuturl 
Poctry-—I uso this ler. a it je generally: stilit- 
stood in Urdu; while it hae no resemblance with 
the nmur shoal af poetry und iran nè 
understóiwl. in. he Weer: anil (4) Communal 
Poetry—l shall muke «ome mmarka on each of 
these three — schoola before I eon: to the moet 
important period of the Renaissanee 

ical Periods, Urdu powts for conveni-- 
dima of reference can be divided into fuür groupa:— 


э Ярина. 

3. Bauhwlurehahi, and 

4. Vietorian, | 
Wali, Alri Mchammod Shakir Хай, Махти. 
Yukraug, Ниши «od others may he assigned to 
Motumowmehohi period, To Shaholami perind 
belong Moer, Samin, Thoni, Mishap, Inaha, Sey 
Jur Mir Tessan, wies Nasser Momin, Zang, 
Мач, Аа, Хае, Anes, Dabin Ghuib, de 
enn be assigned t6. Buhnidurehahi period. Tho Vict 
orian ngvI ealenlate from 18568, the time from which 
Indin wns munsformed from the control of the East 
Tulin Company and was directly taken over by tho 
Crown, This period dawina therefore, with the 
famous Royal Proclamation of Queen Victoria and 
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bri» with Shofa und Міл Махон anil claims 
Anier, Jalal, Zaheer, Majrih, Dagh, Arul and Holi, 
Along with these T would miher have placed Ghalih 
who lived in old age in a partof the Victorian period 
but he really belongs wo the Ваһ epoch iu 
which he flourished. His style crystallised und 
poetry stained maturity before the Midiny von- 
vule they country anil bearing we he did the spirit 
wf the Rahulorshahi  epoch" notwithstanding: the 
vlivtinetive marks which distinguished his poetry 
trom that of his eontempormries, his place cannot 
exactly lio in Victorian age 

After these observations on the chronological (livi- 
sion 1 терті to literary divisione of Urdu Poetry 
mentioned ubove. 


‘Tue Cruassican Sonoon 


"Те Свен School having it+ start in Shahalumi 
period mond reaching ite climax in Ahe Victorion 
period în Dugh and Ameer embraces a vast bulk-of 
Unda poetry and an untimited number of poets The 
Ghazal, though only one of the many forms of 
poetice]: eopmpesitinn, prevallal ш all the vyunous 
Hypn of реки] oll school, iud, iuleed, i2 the 
Кони af ull classienl poutry in the Unda language. 
Whatever form or motre adapted the same simin 
of erotic sentinentaliem und inmgmory deelame- 
tions wore to be it characteristics 

Кепіл ип sincerity were, in’ the majority af 
‘ches, fomign to them. Like Elizabethnn: жони 
were when they assumed aire Of sincerity they 
‘eae to belong to the voll of dramuctiy lyrist ad ne 
ip wore proclaiiwesd: " Edid best, when U boul densi 
triti for my &ubjeet." 

The age in which our elussicu! poetry 100k its rise 
-and Hourjehed, was, like. the. Tudor. period in pea 
pect of English, “intoxientel with ИТТИ 1 
went mul of a mer delight in wont.” Comper 

atively =penking, during the Mohammadehahi period 
Hindi was Hie prominent foutare of. Rekhta, which 
in Shuhaimi period began to give plier to Persian 
amt Arabie legen! and folklore. In respect of sub- 
jecematter and form Urdo poetry war enriched 
with constant and free borrowing from) Persian and 
na the Engliah historian suya of hie own шиш, 
"Hike nb artiste who become possessed of a now 
medinm, they need it to excess" So far as ideas 
and snhject-inatter are concerned they drew upon 





Нин уску халде, Let it he renarkos] that т да 
eloewhere in referring 0 our poets, ] sever. nen do. 
draw, nor there dove exist, à eomm] Tine, or ui 
litw of distinction between the. Hindu ad Muslim 
poets af Unda. In fact as fnrasdiction, plimecology; 
turns of expression nmi subject-matter of poetical 
composition ary concerned, dure oxistet no diviting: 


line between Einir pouts] Mustin poets u Crdi —— 


Their chief matrico being one ейте] dii Shins, 
Іаан ор Neshspire Almost every poet of mote 
of thr Shuhuliuni uml Balulurshahi period wie А 
courtier of the Moghal Court or that ofa:noh 

anil mot of the Victorian poeta somehow mums 

to secure the patronnge of Ruling Priores vf Fouc 
latory Indin ov lesser chief The роон of. our. 
poetry in itè early epoche wus eouwthing like that 
ot English poetry iit preSpeusitivn tine: the 
superstructin: of the former war hesel apon- umber- 
als of Persian origin, while that of the later wae 
bast upon that of Tialian. trventian. Meer шы] 
Sandu, the greatest testers of ponie art, өш], 
imidenting on the local markets Thu ered af euro 
porte hus been, a Shelley pite it “е [ешт 
that ie in sorrow. ds sweeter than the ploneme of 
pleavore itelf" Ly compliance with tbe well-known: 
хуш they always wont to the house. of mooring 
in peeferonce to. the house of mirth. Although thy 
verdict of the times has gone against it dur podry 
of Баја period a bold Ws own before the 
jury of. fuir eritieben, Мө donht the tnigie nud. . 
morose nnil idessponident ы is thy meigning factor 
Nf the Dest typeof the poetry of thut period, it wasy 
all the sim, geonine A poet bs the spokesman: 
of the sentiments of thr nation. Iu that period the 
mation was in mourning over the disruption of the 


‘great empire and constant internoeine ani other. 


ware Wer devastating the country. That gmat 
edifice built up. hy Akbar ind Mao Singh, Khan 
Khana and Todar Mall was crumbling, Soph 
tines cannot produce the poetry of hilarity und ex- 
hiluration. Hence wo have Meer "agi «nd. Khwaja. 
Merr Dant as tho best exponents of these tinus, 


There i+ one glowing aspect of our classical poetry- 
throughout its wholo mnga which I regret to nou hu» 
unfortunately escaped notice of our chrouiehes aay) 
writers. That glowing anil glorious кәре! об. the 
chwssical school comprises Uy its teaching 
bringing about a jwhicious mixtin of be Hinad 




























id Muslim cultures whieh both though very highly 
evtined and whence at the time hud peverthelees 
even angmlaritiss of religious and aoil charoter 
ehh were їз пө Шш тийи W by; ther inflaenee 
the pont artiet И your not Akbai^s Din-i-Hahi 
Wor Aurangzeb/s  Fatawn: which plaeed the Muslim 
T һу side with the Hindus bur it was our elascicnl 
poete. The glory of our clissival school does not 
lie in the iuintitahl worse Deft by Moer or Rauda, 
Dart зм" Са, Nasikh өк Аһ, Nasent ar 
Hasan, tat the mal glory andl rine of our 
classical povt= liee Te nenoving all those »wial and 
cultural difftrenene inasmuch xe they stood in 
the way об онг аяти well-heing aml gogl fellow- 
Ийе жир — Phe euliurad unity. brought (e social 
мі religious amenities in ite wake; — In dinec duys 
if eommunol strife of a grim, yhaetly natin d 
may be faken for a Rip Van Winkle iff goon 
speaking on thie frecinating feature of thie hoo], 
ит иШ thet wae the beneficial ranit of - that 
*Hindulman” ealtare, the direct cuteome of the 
thissical hool of our Uinta Poetry. 

Rui fanatic malihane an 3 bone of the moat 
wholesome nml blessed motenente £n. the world. 
"Tho Bahladurshahi and the ety part of tha Victo- 
rinn реги ши! in d the Lucknow section in 
particular took away the very. epirit sd. vitality 
of the classienl poetry, They by inventing tui 
uy GH whid t+ peisot to all god Ttemture 
eiereotyped our poetry. under. seh «ий jacket uf 
convention, walertivht wetifieiilities ait eastiren 
restrictions tint elit Il f pure nir do 
lironihe and guave way te eentiveentalien. 


Thrilling tenderness apd delicacy of епи 
and sober emotion of Moor and. Dank nmi vivacity 
und pungeney of Tosha and Suiuda: were: supplimted 
tiy glaring nlunditios which: wem in. nmnuv. plnecs 
shocking to the moil mar, The munly hilurity 
uid serve eonpled with Lofty ighis af penti ipagi- 
nation of the earlier. eliesicisto war substituiel by 
Баат eomimonpbwss or futile Науру. The 
Салај пж it wee constituted Ьу (+ ancient was 
from the very beginning «deultory. ‘The poet moves 
from one subject to unother so waywanlly, in one 
line he 19 holding nn underroun! conference 
with the two Karma angels, in the second he fs 
lifted to the seventh heaven of happiness enjoying 
the folicitous compiuy of othe belowerl, in the third 
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he Pe hana down hie howd to bis fairy love ia if 
ely wont a public exemitioner, in another he and 
Hint inmanente Being wre one nnl ihe mein a 
line further on ho fe seen <wearing at the киген) 
rival who p fortune enough to obtain a «mile from 
her, Sach kind of mmdom versification, no matter 
What devine of elegance ot style and excellence of 
diction Je mighs possess, cnnnot be called Poetry. 
fi con find no place in the international durbar 
of Sariswath = Payehologivally speaking constant 
putin or atuly of enely fantastic vapourings $a 
ruiuous b one's nental health. — Irimgpeairs uted in 
ibe eml Kills the capacity for sustained Шлар 
atl consistent concepts, mod clwearfs the mentality of 
thy people whe come in. econtaer within Tu feer 
Gham, a jamble and hodge-podiw. almoet like mud 
rip, waa originally designe! for youngsters t herin 
with, Tt emot bw, uid wie i9t, fegramdesd: by sensible 
poets a» de. alpha aod omega of Persian or nli 
etry, It mss nd] the mone spoilt wheu: it appromeh- 
ed the Balhuzshahi period, — Cust-ron: eimmon of 
style, 6, de. way of. puitmg a huckueyed theme 
{тузш Шш only point of skill and craft<umnship: 
that wax to be looked ut Even in this purticulur 
rowpect the unitof the Delhi elussien. ороо) миа 
phm while that of -Lucknew school whe word; 
each worl fastidiodsly chosen anil like Miltonie 
stylo “cominonly wiih rome nir of an тийи 
mul jot meaning abet i.” fy thie ain his 
smueniure Milton оготур імі what the Колин 
манен tal only dead; bot Laeknow failed 
bo adeat extent owing to itè huning towards 
entimettabemn, while Delhi confine! tell uy senti- 
mmi ani © ilid not Тоне grout Гарки, 
however, though it-could not ихо thos Incundons 
of highsounding wonis, pertinarionsly picked ip 
froin Arabic unl Persium. Jexieons, lont thai epright 
ича энше andl үшын to the style of ile 
Ghial which. inthienecd even. te. Delhi School. 
Much bumt liwe boen nunuh: of Шо шун от Sufi 
literttor faterlandid iu the output of our chien) 
schoul Ne doubt there nne stmy Jines «prinklal 
hero anil there in at ghusal whieh. an like the pro 
vorhin) silver lino in the dark glowmy firmis 
ment. But the sme does not load ue to the 
roa] of spiritual satiety- and pew of mindy; 
as the next line drags the hearer te the mire of 
чш. | 
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Ther ire wu outstanding Heures tin the later range 
ar ur шейш] крг which dete ричні nene 
Him, Panem Shah Мале Akhnmbuli amd ‘Mirza 
Ghulib. Liko all geniuses Милет сыш rater 
before tim: The taste of society wus. vitinied Tt 
was mnl with the tova. of the Erobesque, The 
magnilóquent style, fusty auod antüquatesd еби 
und on due whole a poetry bual an {ды оп 
cortiflewlity wae bound to rin H seminat that ime 
anil evntiine poetry of Nareer and fail to admire 
‘Hie poite anil freshness of his inspire pisces, 
und subjective charms of his galloping perses, Да 
Bhavubhuti was the drummüst of phe people s0 
was Narr the poet of ‘thin people, He is the only 
poet of hit tine who employed hie muse to depiet 
natum, in ac wonl he antieipited Asad, 

Mires Ghalih, on the other hand, wae like 
Kulidasn the poet of tho select few. Воһен Brownin 
farnishes un exact parallel. Both were fhe hug-benr 
to thar contenporunes. While Zug al Atash 
wert like Tennysen cliborating nni decoetini tbe 
ubylous, Chalib Hs Browning was delving inte 
Whe esoteric and bringing up strane and unfamiliar 
Hinde — Perhupe hé. hid & previsión. of the destiny 
of hie poetry. Sid he 

cual yy قبولي‎ e در عدم‎ |p pad oF 

شهرت شعرم dayi gedas gufi‏ شدن 
Out of the whole lot Of Our elasieal pocts Ghalih‏ 
wre ther leet пинцон). in his dme, and is the‏ 
moet wpprecinted, most frequently quoted and the‏ 
most eomimented upon poet in our fimés Dagh and‏ 
Ameer had a nice mode of expresdon but there‏ 
waa nothing left. mitouched hv ihe predecessors‏ 
for them fo any. TF waê all biran objectivity thal‏ 
hoy with heir ife hand deese] up in eloquent‏ 
and elezunt etybhe — D quite agree with the American‏ 
trite that “thy vhoughtor fring a thonsay) times‏ 
mpeuted: becomes hit nt het who nura ir Fest."‏ 
Bu: what wouhi he said of those whim whole Шо‏ 
жиз огоі ro fry to eibet phis appropriation of‏ 
bther pecpliés property und. 40 «Поре копает‏ 
parie und originality from poetic inmgimtim=,‏ 
Thio mimin from quoting instamees. for want‏ 
of time, hat on thie point Tennnot help showing‏ 
the way udoptel to approprinte other peoples‏ 
intollectual products. I wonder what you will‏ 
any of tho six couplets: whch I quot fram six‏ 


meters of our classica] school: impotent or 
plaginnem.:— 
Ме Та wus-the first to eerenade; 


2616 رصل کي پهر رات‎ eT of 
2 gle دن گزر جائے عیں اور بات چلي‎ 


Theli camo next in is Chaar лсюїп, 
es, S UN کیا عم ئے‎ " sus TT TS 
ابچي رات کے ,قت‎ BU MAS تال کر‎ 
Then tomes Dagh in hie picealilly fashion. 

& gle Ob میں جو ہولوں تو‎ 
چپ رعوں گر تو رات جاني ھے‎ 
Then = Amer appearing like à «aint in the 
robes of the stage clown. 


бз? => 5, xf ayy! (© > نہیں نے‎ 
у لگے کیا رات‎ Sp تو سنس ےک نھ‎ 
They fullows the wily aud leven Talal under the 
muaeque of à ehiigesd rhymes 
عرض مطلمب مین شان جاتني سے‎ 
2 gle gy el su 
Lat Imi nol the mæt punctilious comes Ring who 
woning o hi own ensien бише їн ӨМ nie 
to Lunknow for rejvenation. 


جب دہ کہا کہ حشر میں رھ Py gH SU‏ 
аА Гый‏ 


[ for one. fail. do soe un improvement on or a hotter 
uiteruig than, what we sail by the immoral 
Meer Tini 

Lon! Honghion tall» wa thm the nurit of origma- 
lity wis senhal t Kenta Сее E bal it 
free borrower. AJ) of us submit thet Spenser wae 
inspired hy. Orlando: of Arist Ме иро ўме 
pha Goethe was influenced by. Katilas amh ihat 
Milton wwe inspired by Donte. We fimi ihat 
Coloriive improve) upon. Lessing». pretty. poem 
*Die Nanun? Of immortal Shakespear ay Ин 
Kiting of wll drites Chat in all his plays he is 
known to havo inventel only onë single plot, though 
Lam doabtful even: about this one solitury exception. 
Burns. is said to be abwiys remly fo dee up the werk 
uf others ar tke n large hint. from it In ‘Jason’ 
William Morris’s indebtedness to Chaucer is mani- 
fet, Ina like manner Zum was: influenced by 











ан and Ghalib was inspired Ьу Beil and 
fntanabhi tu his-oarly compositions and by Moer 
im his latter рона, ая Nasxikh wae by Saih awl 
Moer, Пар ми» іон] Бу Јата and Диц 
unl Amr by Dagh in his letter days Bucle in- 
Вич дп be maltijlial from all Hteratures of the 
werk) att nome of them set down a» finstanees of 
the poverty of pootical conerption or of plagiaristic 
exvention, This aapoct is entirely. different. from 
that shown by the instances of appropriation n 
ferret to in the. lines alresidy quotes To ít as 
„апау, Шлі is quite different fron the borrowings aid 
playlistê of our шеру оао) конаре, 
Азам Was perfectly right in accusing there worthies uf 


pee чле ips Spe AST”‏ پھرائا“ 
revolve iisgorgel morsels in one's mouth),‏ ( 
Although Dagh and Zaheer in Dolhi and Jalul and‏ 
Ameer ia Lacknow were stirring the dry bones of‏ 
Urdu poetry. nnd putting in all their wilents to resist‏ 
Me onsIuught of the. new. imovemeut, it lud rally‏ 
tn to weed. To eut the long story short, our poetry,‏ 
such as it was iu the Victorian periód, de, iu the‏ 
thin) quarter of nineteenth century, hat lost all‏ 
vestiges of life hd hul begs like & lay figure‏ 
Such was the svt and wretched plight of the‏ 
clussical school when Azal came upon the scene.‏ 


Tar NATURALIET SOHOOL 


The close of the Sepoy: Revolt opened a now 
epoch in all Indien Vernseutar literatures, Lond 
Mavaulay wae not ai Oriental Scholar or else he 
wouk! have left us in hie historienl mitt 4 fore- 
cats of the efforts af the new «voti. ol. duction 
that he ws advoonting, on the literatare of оја, 
Tho Rounissunev of poetry und liternture in Englani| 
was different in its causes and environments from 
those that attended the. Kennissanes of Unlu Titer- 
ature; Tho Rensissanoe in Englanil was the result 
of ‘the aevolt against modkeyalism, while here. ín 
India it was the roeult of pevolt avainat the deeaying 
‘clasicisns. There it wae caused by the pealiscovery 
of ancient literatures, bere it wae browght inte exist 
ene by the discovery of a now iternm. Them 
jt wns tho result of à universal impulse, here. it wae 
the vosult of impulse of one single individual. 

Deli was without Bahalurshah and. Lucknow 
without Wajid AH, Furrukhalus] ond Bande were 
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gone. Rampur tho anly Meder Теб, ооо bot koop 
the main strewn from rinning dry, while f£ was at 
far ery from the Сјајни) centres do Нудота 
Den, Thav maminek no vfstigw of the old 
teyalty aml aristocracy which could -ut fashion and 
rorvention to these things sud instintiona which 
wen. tle very fife and «oul of our literary tiste aul 
сониро. Side by side with these momentous ehan 
ges in the social onl politied environinent« af 
city thie wy for ahout half 4. eentary: silently 
WE work uris anil seien of the Wiest, which brought 
it their wakeae Misenulay. hol foren. the ideas 
of Demoomey which ary offshoot of all constitutional- 
інш. The new хуно of Public instruction devised 
on. Western. lines wae opening up. now vistas, in 
fae m now borizm) full of hithertà unknaown in- 
teleetunal sal politieal wonders. before: then, whieli 
required à ew angle of vision The new oilaention 
wie setting wirift from their moorings the settled 
convictions of the people regunding society, art and 
eultuns Thus wen: we. constituted when Swami 
Daynoanda Saraswati and Sir Syed Almal Khon 
eame out with their programiw of pforms Thea 
great reformers dil not alm at innsyn н ew 
religion or society bus to purify the mind of their 
respective co-religionists of all onilpractives, куйй 
eustoms and saperstitions that hat retarted all cheir 
material and spiritual advancement, and to. bring 
them back to the altar of the Vodna nnil tho Qorin 
Onw it wns brought homu to the people dit all 
their oci]. abmpses amid rellarions heresis were ide 
to their getting off the. ger. of. true Шен» prin- 
ciples they were easily won over towunde reforming 
their ways Té ièn sociological truth tht once: yon 
froe n people ofthe fettere laid on the vital part. 
other parte will thomselves bo le 10026 n2 & tantter 
ofcourse mm rapid smevession. The slave menta- 
lity create and fostered by the Pir msl Purohit 
reevived a rude sbock and people wem uncermani- 
ously awakened £o sec that à awe warkl wee blos- 
ewning before their mamy eyes, People. now 
were able to see things in their right perspective, 
How wre poor, decropit classical pootry to survive 
all Шоо рсені зимі irresistible forces whieh wem 
saaidily. und: systematically -nzitating public mind, 
and resist the great ophotival that was айыу 
эшш 1? ft we destined for the bate bunenial 
Shamsul (Лази Moly Мошини Ние. Дәмі 
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toad thi atime of the times. The gentest niti- 
тшт fer Awl wor to countertct agoneral apathy 
ind eimtemptuour Hilifferenee towarla Urdu portry: 
Pera sliced people thought. (ud: it wis gowl 
for ii to эйе пашта! «kth. Biter they were 
hypnotised by Wwe superie spirit anil magie «pell 
И Western sciences and arts which thes had newly 
ome ders or they were. quite lisensia] with Hr 
poetry of the time ind thought it was іту 
wise of aite iind energy do beabiw even а passing 
lines on it, Aga) wae all to гаш ghe Poart 
of his countrymen uml. steel with a peut 
henrí des evememe the mrad (uli 
he caine face to iaee with: Не арнайы p Шеш 
nol to be misguided hy the wrong ew ol Srl 
law (hit poetry Howrixhed only in ark ms “Tho 
first fem on e progres, therefore, wae do 
peau null exhort the pullin to ehake otf thas 
аран віна. To vain this abjeet he. delivered 
n weries of lewiumes. [EI sm anol wrong bis fire 
lera wns ielivered in. Lahore. im. Auguer 1407, 
some two years before Ghalib’s death This betti 
al hia tof creat histertesh jnypertance anil other 
leur apuetaion. fron it may be exensed. dome 
Mere rere doa, o rial pidge: of the: snow; 
Mis erigi] uve he Rural in hi warks:— 

Phe sers principles ef. philossphy mul ante 
by whieh the тїїнїн ЇЇ үмчирЇ infer te prod 
ul he Alinizhty aml wetablish His ows are 
perverted te heresy mul athe. Therefore Philly 
apy nl Soman cannot bo démemend i Hey am 
renal Shuilarly һу the foul dengan anil 
pernirions thotghbe of. poets; poetry cannot bodefame- 
кй нө helepodoxy, — Wudesd enehi octry ie not sen] 
чигу Панне гез рингу e oxperienee o[ enitions 
mul sentiinu пазени геч by. serius thonglit sinl 
ee a special commminion with whut P called 
tivîna Pure lhoughts Га evarse of. elevation айай 
the dignity. of Poetry 

Wil dhie irist hope Awl closa thia memor 
ulile speech :— 

"Tria to bohoped that defects in. postry will. nol 
des mitti when the merite mml denne od ether 
дни Ж ba антен if reformed mud come 
dag, Шил тий ни а деу, тян! Гик will result" 
Acvonling qo Anul’ lines-—" Your liwailinj dium 
not athmet attention now, une day des will Le 
noticed, “ 


Tiere ja another. lecture: of Anut fortunately 
preerrel which wae dilivered in Miy 187 He 


sinl :— 


“My countrymen, you ar compos] of fem, 


eras, one Tin and the other Mussimans - 


You know whe pam Hino CHindus ure those 
whose lingunpe contains lu essenee what today. son 


desine for yenrelyes, Uf itd Rbgalia, it eon elim | 
superiority ever ail hery huaer И [юне Йй 


upmeity to озерна трея. The preetninence df 


Sanskrit is beyond nlldeseripuon, hec 1n. mddi- 
tion ш. postleal Шише И аж ао" б тетир, 


rum History iul Cecgmpliy in Мамага, Laria 


and. Furisprandenes, indeed: ad at dt ЫШ ite hand 
nin. 

The they section ta Mussalinau: whos: hoje of 
origin is Arnhin, where sob only qen's langunsee 
imt that of mlin anl aive riris, when iliy talked 
in high emotion attains! the dignity of etry: fe 
И ие циг of regret thar deseondante of such: 
ancestors le. deprived. of. tho heritage? Is i nota 
mater of despondenuev Ud our. lagmnge tlay bs 
devoid af cffretuality? D». i nob painful pr obeeryn 
Eh: oir linee in Me eye od others ln чш rtel 
in Lint owing bo ite poverty ef Пой Э О во al 
Lidia? Habe canst neb produce Ашта ли!!! 
Пахі, реніш» а Кабан, Yo. Lolita’ forest 
ии wills, if ve euntob produee à. Finlausi and ow 
мН, ранио и Маш” 

[i Hung ap his speech Asl said ;— 

"dp de to wollknowir tint for poriry firstly 
genius nml thi ehm attamnmente are neccessumy, 
uftor this perfoct interes ind. perpetant: prio D 
гешн Du the arena oë priso T mdi ао ан 
utratricin mil өшү n рио ml iii mi ls 
iu ly 7 bt dlooh ut my. implusty ûf foolhlnndi- 
nes the | nm realy te nin in every ammi, "This 
bome | night lr ont something Wweful for 
my country, È hayo recently oun] some 
Misnavie on different subjects whreli Eam ashamed 
ta dall posiew T pisii diwever to you dis 
мині а Миху он (de. deseriplión of Night" 
lte sihir Ailis hear Їнї Аза жаШ оне а 
hie weme of Шш my Курит куб peseiry, it de enbitl- 
e mhabebtQquelr, — To historical value: enamnot. Ie 
menal Next month: eat about thir the 
postienl svingeostum оғ Мирага, ‘This momornhle 


| 


^ 
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- Muslinirs took. pliie on the 301. June 1874. ín. the 
remiss of the Anjumin-i-Punjah hefore a lurge 


ite founder—Azad—took part in the Mushaira. 1 
lave given à Full aceount of thie historical Moshin 
in thet Tungia, a Lahore tenthly,/— After this opoch- 
müking symposium of Atul hew Ged to be. hold 
u number of monthly meetings in «ene of which 
Shamsul Uluns Khwaja Altaf Hnssain, Halî 
recite! hiv first poem of the new type, One wonl 
und Lum done with. the mauguration of the new 
‚век of. Urdu poetry. 

Inthe presence of these incontrovertible басса, 
T wonder what. will be seid af the andacity of men 
whose eopéciaus op unronscions perversion of farts 
ani) cmmaequent errencons julgment j insensihle 
Tu this eonnection Foam bound tn notice the. two 
recent Azxumgwrh qmbliktons, Gnicz-Hana -amd 
Shernl Hind, One. faile to. conceive how Hakim 
Abul Hayrî und Mauulana ALbussalum Nadwi who 
were nonrished with thé milk of celebrated Shibli's 
ernulition end maareh, could have borrowed the 
ways al thè Geenuin critieasters like Weber and 
Windieh in tracing the origin of things, One ix 
eure to be disappointed with the burlesque nurrative 
gem in the sail works: Both the learned authors, 
for mitine Wat known iò tfhensebves, hive not 
o Tiitii in реце баі пні Баке опе ци а ratier 
roundabout way and the other. directly, tried 1 

show. thal je waa not Arel but Hali or somebody 
else who laid the foundation of the new Poetry and 
new. style Mushuira of the Anjimmmn-i-Punjah. Let 
пя see What hes Holi himself to cay on thie To 
the introduction to the collection of hie- porma 
entitle] ^ Majmun-Nazm-i-Hali " writes Hali-— 

Rondered in Enclish 1t will run :— 

"In 1874 when the writer of these lines wis 
attache! to the Government Beok Depot and lived 
at Lahore, Anjumen--Panjab otel n aym- 
positum of poets mt the suggestion of Мапа 
Muhammed) Hussain Azul nnd with the support of 
Col. Holroyd, Director of Public Instruction. This 
sevmposmum ceal © meet once m month in the 
premises of the Anjuman. Tis object was to enlarge 
the scope af Oriental poetry and. base. it. on. reality 
aud verities which kail hitherto been cireamsecribed 
monepilize! by winehoustess and харита 


FX 


= 


distingnished gathering. Seven poote in mlilition. to. 
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It would be interesting to. observe. how. the- load 
given hy Azal wee receive! by those who wer 
enguged in the important work of social and ou: 
cational reform. 1t encowrnged Pali о орев exe 
press his wiews regnrdins theo littersiny olmasini 
poetry, Tt did pot eseape Sir Eyal notice Ты 
his esaay on "Flattery" he had one incidental 
reference tò the extravagance nml exaggeration 
induleed in һу the poete of thè time Mawlana 
Кайт Аад in " Taubat-un-Nusüh/" did. not. for- 
get. the Ghazal while making his horo Kaleem the 
embodiment of tha social vices prevailing at the 
time Such declamntióne und гаје, Гас: да 
thoy were, helped the cause taken up by Azad, Ir 
wat inthe early stages that Hali, Arshad and Adib 
cane out to eupport thy banner mised by Amd; 
The fommder of the. Natural School wus n Persian 
nnd Arabic Scholar, Ho wra n profound master o 
Регейшш. Azol hail the advantage of sitting at the 
feet of that great minster and onafteman Ehaikh 
Tbrahim Zany, Arul was born mul brought wp in 
Delhi ani was managing hia father's printing pres 
when Сагон De Tasi wis writing Һе баца 
encyclopedia of Urdu posta. Halî mia ae much 
master of the twoorental languages and had the 
beneilt of the company of Nawab Mustafa Khon 
Shefta and the iliserpleship of Mirza Ghaliti 
Maulvi Saiful Hay Adeeb, a promising iiéeiple of 
the sane master, aid Mire Aldul Ghani Arshail, 
that of Mirza Sabir, were of the best equipped ani 
giftel poets of the classical school and prifestonal- 
ly attached to the Punjab, Both of them likewise 
worklly men hud thetr finger in two pies They 
did not renounce tho classical school dike Azad anil 
Hali Molwi Ismail of Meerut, one of the Into 
eom verta, was mninlv devoted t translating sulinhly 
portions from Sehool] Rewlere and Text-hoolsin the 
new natural sryle,— Ag] nid Hali in particalar,. 
anil others generally were over-scrupmleue in avold- 
ing the extruvaennees und ombellishmente of the 
classical eehool ina Puritanio manner. Tho inevit- 
able consequenes was that hough Azul amid Hali 


wrote some very pungent nnd steng poeme and 


their writings had point and effect, their Puritamie 
way did not go down. Azad did create a school of 
his own and gathered round hima band of devout 
followers, but all his achievements wora of a negn- 
tive character. They, it must be eukd to no disenalit 
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(а Azal and his followers malis ecorreet ing- 
nosie of the toulady, prescribed the very requisite 
medicine, but were unable to make it palstable. 
The few who were touched by the reform gave up 
the ald ways bot dil nothing effective in the now 
опе. Dagh, Anwar mwl Zahir is Delhi and Jubil 
atl Ameer in Lackuew wesw flourishing anil the 
numberof their adniirers was daily inerensing, No 
doubt certain ploees of Azid uml Hali are inspired, 
Hall's Munajat-i-Hewo. (Lamente of à Widow) and 
Amila Nau  Turz-t-Mwrasse, hnve passed into 
elastics, Avail having Shia melinntiong was. able 
ty lel any umount of fervour and pathos to his 
ees Halt being a Ghair Moquallid was more 
ewllagistie uml imiter of fart in hië pooma. He 
looked to. tho »ubjectermatter amd neglected ewbel- 
lishments of styli. 

Ftennissance hes not produced anywherw great 
masters, but it has purified taste, reformer! tenden- 
eles anil sobered the mink. [t produced по Етиянш» 
or Sealiger at Oxford and Cambridge. Similarly 
it did. not prodie a Meer or iila. in. the. Natural 
atwo  Azad's innovation had a more. vital effet 
on. the futum-of Crdi literntum. thin the prosent 
He had only ane object in view, not to lot Urdu 
poetry dí The process of resuscitation opon 
Жин] took it iae eure and left the rest to 
nature, He and bis followers were very enutious to 
feel their way before they mudi any long strides, 
Neolozy or Minting and introducing new words 
wns excluded from their progriime They eontent- 
ed thenselves with thi old. phriseology and. idiom 
and figures of =poreh. Hyperbole and extravagance 
anil artificial manipulation wes not known to them, 
They did not make their compositions like the 
Mosaic of thelr clasieal predecessors, Some of them, 
Hest he adinitted, blandered on the opposite eir, 
Their Puritan shuplicity -ometines was reduevel 
to prosicness which 18 erent extent аши итш 
Hali's conumnal pottry that followed aa sab- 
section of the natum] poetry; They were nòt fan- 
metic in their detail nor infructuons in efort 
Their mum purpose wa to eonvmee the eountry 
that there wae scope and capacity in their languaye 
t enploy it. poetry. for. other. purposes. than. for 
bieeivious eroticisim, artificial «ubtüeties and petty 
lyricism. This wns the signal call and slogan. of 
Agud, which was heartily responded t by the 


people: who were sink of the morbiil classies and 
ene thirsting for something sober nnd dynamic: by 
ilyeir newly acquired taete nnd eultute.— In à word, 
the poetry: of the now school wee in the stage of 
siloleseence when Azul wie called apo te we ter 
the other wing of Urdu literaire, i e Prose, ad 
Hali was monopolis« by the Aligarh: movement 
"The followers bins nob masters OF the wrt wernt ot 
publishing feeble mit faulty productions, anil the 
Withess tok the plaice af the btiskness anil freshness 
of diction, purity «f. sntinent and. pietirmesquerness 
of the imagery which gave the writings of the 
master that consummate loveliness which exercised 
sich oompelling inflnenes in behalf of the nev 
«ою that intelligentsia guve nu weight (o the 
polemie literature which was pouring in. froin the pa- 
fmetorg — ebresieal  enmp.— The Oui Punch of 
Lawknow enrriel on a long series of. hypereeriticism 
on the poems of Hali fer more thun a утттш 
spared no cheap witticism in ereshbing the spirit of 
the new school Ви it ie a wonderfnt phono- 
menon to obsèrve that tho very matn who wie lemlitig 
the opposition was at lant won over by the advand- 
ing forces ofthe persevering emere anil became 
itterwards a tower uf strongth w the etnio they 
were fighting for, The late Јами Munshi 
Ahmad Ali, Shany Qidwai of. Lucknow, war the 
Inst. of the barons of the aristocracy of letters which 
wie evaporating like dew drops befom the rising 
sun. He wae one of the shining lights of thy 
classical achool nnil i consummate master of the 
emf — His conversion d tho piw dispensation 
together with that of Jwala Prasad Burg, бигор. 
Jahanabadi, Chakhast Lucknayl, Nutr Kukoryi, 
all belonging- to Locknow hool anil of Barg; 
Shaida, Mayil, Agha Shairand others from Delhi 
und the rise of Inbal, Mir Nuirang, Nazir snd 
Mabrum in the Punjab wus the dist straw on ene 
Баск. The classical cwimp айне these desertion. 
collapsed, aid ide Kurukshetri eine bo eain enly 
a Iuntter of à pest history. 
Соммоха, Ровтну. 

Tf wo Substitute сойипипа] for religions, wiit be 
stid af the stie of English in the Renaisanee period. 
that it took the coarse of utilising poetry for religious 
purposes us ite perjod wie not apart from the period: 
of Reformation, exactly applies to Nutiml poetry in 
India, Somehow that great socio-religions mformer 
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Sir Svod Ahmed Khon track with the deleon ай 
thy new natural poetry many he utilises] for socio- 
religious or continual purposes, Khwaja, Altaf 
Husein Iuli took up the angen mud ай 
lows to write hit Musulos whieli wus tlie. corner 
stone uf his Titore tame. e шщ be finally 
decile! whether met winde movenusbs or mies 
mente men, We ny eee Кһан Bahwlir Sir 
Shaikh Alwal Quifir's view of Hale poetry... He 
thinks: shat most of rhe writings of Hali *wonld 
have teen nowhere hol there been no Byed 
Ahnual" Hali by. siving iu lul runnmg were 
auo dbhumiunbsl] aoyletirrine account of the 
| rie and. fullof Müsalians: sieur remarkable 
aimes for the une thanë tho pionier of Aligarh 
miom, we fighting for Tenors: every worl of 
the enthusiustic peaixe bestowed hy the Inanod 
Shaklhn Sahib on Hali for his - Mussildas: Muld-o- 
«Пааа н мее fille mons than two: pages of hi» 
hrochure, — Critins nml uen of very high culture awl 
bus have кезу н note pf Шерро. ОЁ the 
language ши! style in whieh dus poem i5 couche, 
I would dike to explain awuy all theo charges in à 
worl that such slip= ond deforts are found in the 
production: of all masters of the poetic art.ànd Hali 
i» io exeeplion, — To me it appears that rather. un 
necwssurily strong Linge use) by Нан їнї 
Eie then anedern Clazal sunl elissienl puts in sene- 
ral, hoth. iu. his introdiutión and the. dy: of. ihe 
poem heginnitur with the line 


ره شعر ارر قضاید کا ناپاك "лю‏ 


mul in the. £ntreduction to his Diwan rowed the ire 
af lovers of. the oll school who did their. worst. in 
running down Hali's poetry: nml his reputition; As 
to the other controversy that followed the publication 
af the Musulilis nod was lel by Malî Mohini 
Imail Narnanli, itor not fall within my provinee 
to eh upon. 

Almos: all- rha Hali wrore-attor leaving Lahore 
was of eouununal nature, except. Munajut-ai-Bewa in 
which шшш Нин vues alinost wholly dran on. 

Here E would nefer to the oleeryations шие by 
the celts! Adieriean eritie aml poet whose writ- 
inge form portal «ішін English Праге. 1 
men Jaques Russel Lowell. Thee am his views 


тушай enimad — or national 


“OWT xis,” 


poetry. — Raye 
iac 

* Both Dryden яц алі am. fine. poets; thong 
both of. then in their most: elabomie: works 
mule i alipreek of their geniis on the shoul 
of bad аһ" 

Agnum in referenon 

* rns " he says:— 

“ft im mitional ina high dil generous way, hut 
leonfes T dye little fth. in that quality 
of liberatum which i+ commonly call 
nationality, a kind. of prae seldom. given 
where ther ie anything better to bo sand; 
Litemtore that Jie ite (meaning, or de 
hes par of dowhen [tgete beyond -nüht 
vf he: parish: chapel, i& not what T tinier- 
stand by literie" 


with John  Barbour'* 


There Fe murch troth in these observations. One 
eun xe theta commonn) or national: poot* Ineks 
that sore impartinlitv af inind whivh: results from 
really af. eultum ; nav, ho sm. narmw, misulur, 
almost paroehiul amd - renimls ue of мани eninte ol 
Dante: who ciither brightness by revolving on their 
But. poetry, nl the same, his hon om- 
ployed for practical onda yso tid Hali und hix fol- 
ks 

Looking oft the poem from the ethienl! point of 
view im conception wre defective: Tt hunt an ele 
йш ш. Ti loft the ruler in gloony despair m- 
stem] of орбо Шанов, Тнк supplement 
ш qo BE nfperwusdle doce nor quite fall in with: the 
trend! of the: original poem like Минин" * Purnilise 
Regal" ані Аена “Light of the Worlil" 


sequele to * Paradise Lost ' and* Lizht ob Ashe! Wut 


all this we con ay ow, oot when е Миа 
was all the rage. 

There is a universally mepectel einwaitiny of 
literary world that living author ow риоя) mel 
discussion, we To heave unplertaken, Amt T ilo not 
know how ro том тю our great: philosopher роо 
In- sir Mohammad Tybalin thissurvev of. Unlu 
Posrv, L however, helievi, ib will ранай баон 
plete UT follow the convention tu the letter, 

Emotional аш! її ЇЇ Їн Tike ai our AWH- 
Киша," Sir Molina Iqhbul combines in. hin 
the other two qualities of mind is well —rvolition. und 
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intellect, lo avery high degree, Та Ме кигу (шуя 
he belonged tore te the natal school than omm- 
wnal His lyrire amd malriglis usel tobo the 
mome of the most cheerful and debonmr heart. 
“The extmordinary freshness anl verity of his 
enbject-tmeiter, deseriptive  vividness of [|+ duin- 
gery, conscious urtistry of style iul cleverly wrought 
metaphor sre his chief merits. He never cuire 
Íne ihe. popular tide, Numa] porty wouhi have 
lwen n tietrical version of Natural History. had not 
Sarocr, Chakbast and Iqbal enlivened 1 with their 
left hund. fübal's poetry ie superbi wiih faney atil 
exuberanve of oriental mind coupled with peretrative 
muta ini mobility of Western culture, Te hins 
ways point aul effet. He is very offen inspired 
and never laborious and dull — Though his Inter 
бонро оля АШ опе бо communal schyol, you will 
not, however, detect in them that «mack of narrow 
parochinliem which is n characteristic fault af all 
communi! md iitticnal poetry, Els "Shikwa, for 
instance, luis all the oxcellences which qualify à 
tasi Dr. Nichulsonputs it cormetly that “Iqbal 
haa drunk deep of European literature, his philosophy 
mes motel to Nietzsche aud Bergeon and his poetry 
nften reminile us- of Sbelloy," "Yer? adda he “he 
thinks ani feels as a Moslem and just for this 
reason lis influéenes muy be grent." And indes 
his influence i» prvat, But itis a great pity that of 
labe he has taken Persian ma tho vehicle of his 
pociry and gone over his.own worls 


22 üli pA ada ce 1355! dyes 

x. c‏ سوداے دلسہزئے پرا نھ 
The Romantic School Thane le‏ 
fot vot marhet its culminaton, The dus‏ 
from all corners of the ground wae collecta,‏ 
nile inde clay, wee given a form, yet ii nostrils‏ 
wero still waiting for that breath of life which‏ 
may make it a living being. Theat breath of life cane‏ 
from tlie West which was. eonecientiotsly impatient‏ 
to repay her oll dette to the East Te olor the‏ 
allegory, that breath of Ife was thi realization. af‏ 
univerenl] love inil universal beauty for ill. und in‏ 
each object of the worbl, The emily nml assimila-‏ 
tion of thy subjective poetry of Coleridge, Keats ani‏ 
Shelley, poote of the English Romnantie Revival, lua‏ 
infused m spirit in rhe Urdu poetry. and. Titeruture‏ 
which surpasses in grace and exeéellenes al the‏ 


schoule of days gone by; and i bringing Itd 
existenee a ehool which i+ the heat and the moat 
beautitol mixtae of the linings and culture af 
ihe Ent nd tho Wet. ‘The philistiniem and paro 
пража» о the notaries and communal schools i> 
notnew the staple food of tiochunge dic-harnds, 
who ame by no minis mia wea lo the domain 
of Пагу critéiem, 1 ann net in favour af 
those who would like fo ww all’ objectivity 
хемим amid diseunled from poetry. ‘Tho artist 
has an йе sme mi knows how munh 
of the different colours to mix np on his pallen As 
nutter and spirit mast bo orexistont in the Ide 
manor subjeetivity aid objectiviey must be welled 
tù eath other tà. prodace that subtle felicia кїї} 
for which eultyred cousriousares always him kere 

With eur poets of classical school us with Rosetti 
benuty wie confined in human form, ‘To the natural 
school as with William Morris it was apparently 
objective, To Homanticist itis both within him a 
well ae without. Among the various (Матили ее 
of romunticien may bie шерин] нә Нико hae 
iteserihal “ita Intensas Subjectivity amil emotionalism, 
ite Jovo of nature and the раене" Hii at 
bottom їв іа дя Уе Ниро pat. i£ Liberali«m in 
litenriturc" 

When yen goto a hig waterfall unless vou um 
wailer orders of yoar physiciz, von du nut go them 
to inhale ozone but to icc gerent. volume of water 
falling from u eonsideruhle height, huthing the тау» 
af thie sun in so miny varegi hnes unl son= 
phenomenon yan emot havem homa anit ther- 
lore. you enjoy it. Bur you shal) not) beable 0 
enjoy it if you go to ncwnterfall: and make bowl 
of the palme of your linde, fill your “stench with 
water and bes m hasty retreat ewenting mb ade 
Рие Мога шоно of. ihe locality: for. not 
restricting the fall to a doeenily mola voll 
to serve those from drenching whe yo te it for drink- 
ing water, You have m dwo sorts of men who 
gv (tu waterfall. Thie division extende- itself to 
whole mankind uml thus. divides the wardi into 
muteriulists and әрін. Teailly both mnie 
nalism and spiritualism tm interdepwndont, 

Ghib wae varv near tho trih when te туж :— 


اصل شېو دږ شاعد, әуе‏ ايك 2 
„а |‏ پھر әд влш‏ کس حساب میں 


къ 
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Like Germ philosophers he phonged jt the 
abstract when he got bewildered to find out the 
entity smd sulm: of tho phenomenon. Verily there 
Es no distinction bewen sabatina and phenomi- 
neon, ieality imd appearnee, is las been aal 

Nor Kornel mor husk iu nature see 
For therm twain together Їн, 

(ne gront truth i. (e nniversal lile: amund u» 
is that there js alwiys- going on un exquisite hnr- 
monising process which fuses power and. heaury 
Hite a dynamic reality, where both disappear with 
their individual qualities Power becomes trunstorm- 
wl into һашу gunb besuty into Power,’ Thua 
the rhythm of thie ereative danse endures taking 
stmnir und weak notes in perfeet. symphony. amd 
Vlnminating the immgination amil action, toner: 


а 
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tion and observation. With thie tend of thought 
once obtmined, language and. style cannot bo nezhet- 
ed The news thought must bo clothe! in new 
longue Says Mr, Muir -— 

= The new poets hare tw find their own language, 
to enrieli with ni. borrowinge from offer tongue 
the stoek of wonle euituble fur jwootry," 

Hence the proces of. Neoloey, cr, new wale nf 
Mitieetion atl minting of words aum] ecmpoutils 
j- tho indispensable stage to marh in they coors of 
evolution of Urlu Poetry; 

Ler me olose with whar the Spirit sahl to Fnust:— 

"Tho realm of spirit is mot elosal, 
Your gyes aro dull, yir lesi ia duil, 
Up Reholnr, up, and undisinavesdl 
Bathe vour Imeist in tli» morning naL" 


THE POLITICAL AND FISCAL RELATIONS OF THE INDIAN 
STATES WITH BRITISH INDLA 


Por. 


An | r, elite — with the 
aovermment of Enmdin Aet, 1910, à Statatory: Conmis- 
eum popularly koowo не the. Simon. Commisston, 
hae been recently appointel to report upon the 
working cf the Reforma anid upen the state ot 
poliiea| affnir« im British: India penernllg..— This 
nmin hus bam хте [у — qmeeluded from 
dealing with thy polities! or fiscal probleme of tho 
Indinn Babs. But nothing brings out the inter: 
mixing berwoen the uffiurs of British Fadia and tho 
Thin Bates letter than tli 2:multaimeous uppat- 
went of de Butler Committee to deal with the paliti- 
dnl andl fiscal jeunes mo faris they affeet the Dulin 
Sites, — An adempt has been mide in this wote 
ko set ont паз рттитга! сиптайййтїйөйө їп the Нем 
of which the relations of the Indian States with the 
Crown ani British Таа muse be ndjusuxl to n 
rapidly. elinmgrtng environment in. Eniia-—an environ- 
ment whit ts dhe result of th elow approximation 
of Parbh Doia to the ottaieeit of Reeponsihly 
Government aul, fron i. wider: view-point, of the 
мааке uf the Todinn Continent caused ty world 

(2) Role of Indian States —To begin with it iust 


"t 
B, G. SAFRE, MA. 


he premised dhat the policy of maintaining мать 
ticht isolation hetwoen British [mfi mul the Dndinn 
States ia net supported by the aetual eoursge of eventa 
in thi past, is unsounil. ín. theory. und. Es unattain- 
able in practi. Nor i lb necescary ty goofy the 
extreme: alternative af the absorption ot the Trilian 
Stites by British Indin, Tè is troe- thut the States 
very ae mich among. thenselves a= to their present 
extent, populütion nnd: resourees = they do us ode 
their origin, history amd politici status. — This varie 
itself is the eagsi of much of lus «Пу. мин 
whieh tho. problem ie eurromulasl, — Yet е ратии 
sible to entertain the hope that thi Таро. Бён 
luve yat a worthy part ti plar in ihr evolution of 
Iii. Fhe Tid sentint of loyalty on 
chivalry i nota completely vanishisd, nor are tho 
resonree= of constructive stntecmft in the faaliion- 
ing of a Federn) Бини in which the Princes anil 
ft of India will lave their proper mole t. play, 

=u bankrupt as to peestnlate dw rapid dlisappear- 
nner Of the Spes fin the. poliieal awp of 
Indi. 

(3) Public Opinion and Constitntion-making — 
There i9 mother point which needs empltasie Mio 
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we tackle the subject. Publie opinion in British 
India has made renmrkable progres in recent 
yours and the Giowernment of Indiv Act of 1919 nnd 
the Simon Commission of (928 um merely the 
instruments by which the British Parliament desires 
t make ‘that option effective: The Rulers anil 
subjeete of Indian States must appreciate the 
spirit of the thaws snd гий that Hey nnd not the 
Butler Committee are thy architects of thir future 
‘Constitutionanaking 1 ло фош ип agrevatle pas- 
tinw 0 armechaie politicians and even. Committers 
dnl Commissions, But such Conetitations am not 
worth ihe paper on which they an elaborated if 
public opinive is net ripe fur chem, To be abiding 
they must pass through the emeihle of pulilie ilis- 
enesion und approval at thé right wioperture and 
pressum, just a echemiatl elements resjuire à err- 
tuin temperature nnd. pressure for. combination. Tt 
îa ohwious thar in tlie settlement of the problem of 
нап State there is a (nee berwoen enliphten- 
ment on the part of Princes andl awakening on the 
part of their snbjecty and the iteerity of the Stites 
depends apon concessions anticipating dermunds, 


(4) The Source of the Fundamental Law for India. 
—The first question that arises ix this: what is the 
ullimate souree forthe Lawof the Tovian Constitution ¥ 
a soiree ш ашин be elnllenged Uy the Prince 
and Peoples of Lidia —incluling Britis їйїм, The 
people of -British Ladin cannot Iv that soume for 
the Rulers a= well n= the subjecte of Indian States 
will not recognise ik, Norran the Goyernment. of 
Indim or even the Secremry of Soe for India or 
even. Parlinunt bo that source. for the Princes nnd 
tinie hihette Huye, theoretically, nothing todo. with 
then, Thar sonmi mtt be the Crown, Hix 
Majesty by tepented Proclamations Has пх] 
the Princes of the enjoyment of those privileges, etc, 
which they were entitled 10. undor. Treaties- nad 
Engagements The Princes nre. bound by the 
silky thee of gulls to Hie Majesty anil the eub- 
fete of Indian States —uerording ws the theary 
anil tedition of. Indian: Monarehs, —nnot claim 
or enjoy any rights inconsistent with thé. power and 
position of hwir roles From thie point of view 
the position of the subjects of Tnilian: States ie in- 
ferkir to that of subjects in British: Indis: Tho 
extent of the ultimate authority that can bo wins 


tweet Great Britain and the Dominions 


ferred: p> the aubjocts of Elks Majesty i+ limited only: 
by the pleasum ot His Majesty me expressed through 
an Aetof Purlinmment, — In the ce of the кўл 


of Indian Princes there. is. tho. further. limitation: 
imposed by the gunrmnteed rights and | privileges of 


tle Rulers which eannot be curtuibs] in oertain 
respects ever by His Majesty and the ultimnte 
relixition of which ean imly spring froui. geuenosity 
un the part of the Princes themselves. 

It is thos clour shat thy Crown i= the only bond 
of loyalty nnd affection tias India wea whole is 
bouwwl te reapoot In thie connertion ir shold le 
noted that the Crown i= the duly bond of union He- 
Writers 
on the. Beitish Coomenwealth have dwelt on the 
inestinable part the Crown plays in holding 
together tho Empir, aml: j> not Ilis an empire 
within thy Enypire ? 

In view of the reciprocal oblivations between 
His Majesty aod the Tndinn Princess sue expression 
of their joint will must be lánding upon: Indis ss 3 
whole The fondamental law for Emilis mist, ther- 
fom, be hasal upm a Covenant embodying-those 
vbligutions which the Crown, ix proparel to meognize 
ns binding rimari the Princes, 

The eontents of. this Covenant imiet-ovidentlg be 
зө! upon the Treaties. and.— Engugenents nnd 
Uses dn course of time there has bem a 
levelling up of certuin States und n levelling 
own ûf others. “This «tandantization was the result 
of thy ommipotener of the Political Department of 
the Government of. India ju ite relations with the 
Stutes. That the more important of the Stutes 
chafe under un. urrangement which иені then 
ty the less important Ones is an admitted grievance. 
The law governing the mlutions with the Stare е 
of course to be fond inthe Treaties and Engen 
nents Thought every effort should be mul t4 
carry ont the spirit of the Trenties regard must. be 
huul to the changed cireimstaness since the eonslitu- 
thonef British Ruler in Indie The Treaties aml 
Engngement= an interesting as the lurometric 
reading» that marked the advent of the storm in 
which many Ruling. Dynastiee were: uprooted ani 
others severely shaken, Yon. can no mors eonjury 
with the Treaties to buttress dynasties thun Yun can 
conjure with the barometric reailingx po pall the 
storm. ] de not hy any mess aidyeente latitudin- 






























arieni in the interpretation of salem agrement 
bot nothing will be gained by erring on the other 
wile. The Covenant will tins embody the working 
principles evolved out of the Treaties euch a= guar- 
итине of protection, herditary sueeseion, non-inter- 
fererioe in internal affairs, fisenl eonerssians where 
possible and compensation where necessary, vite, 

This Covenant should be dawn in. consultation 
with a smaull Commitiee of the Indian Princes. "he 
membership shoul! be confined) ıo ‘Trenty-Princes 
only though the remaining Rulers should have the 
right of voting for thew. The. Committee: should 
he a stall one, aay, of from seven to eleven members 
The Viceroy will of course represent the Crown, 
This Covenant will be binling upon Perlinnent 
This in no way dletracts from. the power of Parlio- 
ment, Parliament in determining the future staze 
af the. transfer of. responsibility to. the. people. of 
Beitish Dili ie bound te have regard to this Cove 
mant. No Aet of Parliament, much le=s an Act of the 
Indian Legislature, enn go aguinst thy Covenant. 

lt wouk! be competent: for His. Majesty and the 
Princes to revise the Covenant if the course of events 
iu Tilia rxjıiîretÎ #ubh a revision. 

Such a Covenant would naturally require a Supe 
mine didicial Tribunal: to docile if i Act or Onder 
of the Indian or Provincial Government be repug- 
mnt tò the Covenant The Stites should have the 
right of taking t this 'Tribunal ung. tnatter im. which 
they think that their privileges or interest ame ot 
stake. ‘The number of Judges would depend. upon 
Ше хоиши of business, but, to begin with, it *houll 
be three The Judges should be appointed by His 
Majesty in consultation with the Committee of 
Princes and should hold offe for Jife It should 
be tho settled policy of the Tribunul ty nsss whin: 
posible, the interest affected tn term of money. nnd 
to award compensation, ‘Thereshould be provision 
for uppeal t0. His Majesty in. Hie Princes" Council 
This latter Council would conaist of the States thut 
agreed to the Coyenmut, But three Princes together 
with: the Crown would furti the quocum and its medt- 
ings woul naturally le heldin London. The pirocedume 
in the Tribunal will bo strictly legal but that. in 
His Majesty's Princes Council will be atso political, 


i5) Indian States in the Vortex of Economic 
Porecs.—A fruitful source of grieviutivs of the Stt 
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i furnished by their helplessness iy fisenl mil 
econbmie matters. To. understand. the. satur of 
these grievances we must first of all refer to the 
economic: trinsition through which India a» a whole 
is passing, The Free Trude polivy of Grom Britain 
was respiinsible for the complete «nbordination of 
the economic interests of India as. whole tw those 
Ё Баин). Free CTrehe d opposeil te the iden 
of Nationality. It i+ like the downpour of min. on 
a broken eountry-side Tf the min-water ie allowed 
to. tow uncheck i will cut tite the land and «on. 
make it uses, But if the etreams are embanked 
the impounded water will irrigate the soil. Тап 
walls ane Eke embanktnunts to the lubour un capital 
resources of a conntry whiel mrn them inte prilis 
tive chunnele The war Ime brought about ш 
revival of the æntiment of nationality. The Eu- 
ropeun States have surrommled: themselves by tariif 
walls. the policy of each. being dytormined by its 
size, location, natural resonrees and the industrial 
progress of ite population. 

The Indian Government, though i hue been 
anxious to standardise amd honour rhe political 
relations with the States, did not hesitate te regunl 
Ladin a+ ono unit for the purposes of t+: economic 
policy, The whole country was drawn into the 
vortex of modern. Industrialism, This: was bound to 
bring about revolution in. the regional distribution of 
wenith as between: thie Indian Sintes aiel British Lulin 
and between Indis n9 2 whole andibe test of the workt, 
We are not concerned hers with the latter aspert of 
the problem, Bat it must be admitted that the Indian 
States have safivred a® o resaicof this policy. Ш 
je on truism that econonüe fores do not always 
follow. polities] boundaries H, [or instanee, 
we imagined that thy existing States of Europe 
were abolished and ther was cubstitutsl in their 
stead onw powerfnl State. there would oertsinlg result 
« better exploitation of the natural resourees of thy 
Continent, bat civilization would suffer. 

The economie eonsequences of the Ет Тани 
policy wotihl have leon lee harmful if Iudia had 
been: ode politien] entity: — Iu that. ease. flaeruntions 
in regional prosperity would pot huye 20 much 
mattered, Even within » unibury State efforts. m 
made tw restore equilibrium between agriculture aud 
industry and between various forms of industry 
by cians of tho tarit Embed the fiseal. history 
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of each State ts the history of its efforts in-establish- 


ing eich an oquilihrmm.  To- «ome extent British: 
Inilin hes becoge: à Bue ree and there are 
ves] interests Nol û n tho Iulian Sates, The 
Rulerof the State i+ vitally interested im his territory 
amd his population, The prosperity of his neigh- 
bours whekwer tho subjects of n brother-prinee or 
of British Indi would be amall consolation 
ы him if n het the expense of his aul 
jos LU the rise Of a rival port, the growth of a 

neighbouring tuwo, the alignment of n projectel 


milway or ain, orthe diversion of s wntereotiree 


or trmle-rounté were to adversely affect hie abjecit, he 
ie enced m: adopt euch  messures gs current 
seconde theory would dictate to him. So power- 


ful ure anesdern economie forcez-erested by miprox-- 


мі conmunleations ml international eompetitini, 
Wut che ludian State woall renin lithe core 
thin geuraphical expression® if timely petini- were 
nut taken to regulute those forces. 

The Dlian States would scit bê De in a poculiar- 
le favourable poeition to take euch action, They 
Am under ihe protection. uf the. Imperinl: Govern- 
nent, xd surneunded by friendly people and 
territory. They woall thia seem to he better off 
than States of similar extent in Europe: And yet 
such is not the cnse, There ie à. eertuin. ineunt of 
iheonsebimey o0 th part of Ciro Drinin in 
chumplonl the couse of sill Stu in Europe 
w whom the was hound by nothing simnger than 
d sensi of honour, and in her secriticing the Indien 
States to her ccoteniie poliey,—Stites whose in- 
rset ahe wae bommi to safeguard by every oom 
sideration arising from solemn engngements Ti 
cannot te said that troatio: wre setups of paper in 
ludin Tt Pe an example of on strange  pelitienl 
кент that Indian. Spares, eonparable to these in 
Europe in se and population, shoubl е Ферит 
from enjoying that erope for eelfexpreszion ani 
fevnlopment te ensure which te thi tiny States in 
Europe surrounded by powerful enomics-agil under 
the protection of no superior Power wo dizaztrone 
worldwide war stould hier boon. regurded us a sanll 
price. 


(6) Lessons from the History of Ireland — 
Te cannot be argued that the — wesiinilntion 
of the Indian State with Вин India is wo 


inevitable to be resisted and too complex to | he 
medio, ‘To Groat Britain, at шут, tha probe 


im. lum ought notio prove. insoluhle, lor in her own 


historv «he hail protruntél cxperiénes of political 
qn fca] unions with her nekghbours via, Reotland 
and Ireland, "Phe political Union with Scotland in 
1714 provesl abiding becanse fiscally Beotland | gmin- 
ed by it; the polities! Union with. Irolund in. 15960 
proved. a festering sore in the- side of England be 
cause fiscally and industrially Trelnnil was ruined 
bv the Trion "Thé emuses of these — different 
(deyolopments aye been well explains! by Miss 
Murray in her * History of Commercial Belntions 
between England and. Ireland." Atthe time when 
the Union with Scotland took place and. for nearly 
n whole century after the policy of Protection’ mign- 
«(Ч #иргеше in England, and Booth Inilastry anil 
trade were fostered anil encoumped by bounties 
mpl protective duties sn) thie Бан] renal 
Mie fullest slvantage of the. politieal Union, But 
whin the Trish Union was brought about “the new 
ides of Free Trade wns coming t the front, uni 
hy eurenderiug her separate. Parliament Ereland lost 
aH еһапсо of urtificially fostering her native in- 
хова. Еее ли under сеги соъ Ноя сіне 
nok bo ım yurt 1 could sot be sa Ауада 
lo a poor ecuntry like Erelatil in which industries 
were in their infancy, nnd. which existed side by 
eile in tho elosest commercial relationa with a rich 
country where industries hail long Wourislal" 

The disustroue conseyuenees wero foreseen by 
Poster, the Speaker of the Irish Purlintient, who 
opposed the Union. The oheervstions which he 
male in opposing. the Union Hill am worthy of 
«quotation even. now, In eensiderimg. tle. probuble 
efet of thè Union npòn the material prosperity of 
Ireland be said “that the Union would len] ton 
great increase of taxation, anil would thorefore he 
nta] to the growing wealth of. the eountry ; and Te 
inland tat i was useless to say that Parliament 
woul deponi upen the article of the Onion it 
framed 10 чепте tho quee amid — Ireland, 
for the very doctrine.of the: omnipotonoe of Partin: 
ment, which would enable it to carry the Union 
against the evident wishes of the eountry, ‘would uf 
necessity redunn its article to waste paper, The Cited 
Parliament woulll have power to alm oF abrogate 
апу article of the Union; ty abolish bounties; and 






to omalpamnte debt to increase taxman, amd the 
minortiy of n 100 Trish members would he powor- 
lės; po pesiet" Though there hos been e politual 
union between, British Indin mmd the Indis tutes 
theme is close approximation between them ii) fisenl 
matters, and. the omnipotenee of the Government af 
Indin has mile the solemn treaties ani engggementa 
of as little avail to the Stntes ae the omnipotence 
of Parliament mole the commercial nnil fisenl elnirses 
of the Uuion to [relinil, 

The condition of Ireland grew from bid vo worse 
till thie iret potato famine of the mublllo of the. last 
century, After tha nqpeal of the. Corn. Laws tho 
full effect of the. Free. Trade policy began to wll 
upon Erland, Her aerienlture declined; her in- 
dustries decline] before the competition. of. cheap 
imports ; her population declined rapidly hy emigm 
tion, As Mise Murray says: ^ In the 18th century- 
Ireland suifered from the protective policy of Eng- 
land! in the 19th century she has suffered from the 
free tra/le policy of the Uulted Kingdom, ‘The fiscal 
sition ie the inevitable result of the conirset in 
eeonomiec conditions betweemm herself and. Grat. Brie 
tun. 1n muiters of taxation, me well us in other- 
mutters. the interests of the proatest mumber have 
to bt consultal, aod їп the Duitel Kingdom tho 
ereubist number belong te thé Urban and tmanufactur- 
ing classes. IE woull probably be impossible to 
devise a system of taxation which wonld be. equally 
beneficial to the inhabitants of Urban and rural 
district= .... A system of taxation which hme been 
devise! in the interests of à manufacturmg country 
cannot be suited to the interests: of à poor nmrricul- 
tural country, where emote conditions tind hibits 
of living am in many ауз Шии. Tho phe 
nomen. Which we s iu the present financial rela- 

dons between Great Britun and тїшї пие һе 
seen im the fiscal] relations of any two countries or 
districts, onw manufacturing and the other agricul- 
tural, subject om the same. financial system. For 
example, Prussia ig at present confronted with the 
| difficult problem of giving equal. benefits in her Cus- 
Winna ystu t the inhabitaute of hor manufiuturing 
ani aerieultirral districts while in. Austria-Hunzary 
harmony ie ошу maintained by tbe method of cnm- 
promise — Thus Austrim allows free importation 
of Hungarian. focl-stuifs and Hungury im return 
permits Austrian таипа риге po be imqportad düty- 
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free. while both the manufuetures and. foodeamffs of 
other countries aire taxed on importation into all 
parís of the Empire." (Pipe S09 of Miss Murray, } 

The continged depopulation aud linpoverishuwent 
А cave prominence tothe ymewion of the 
fiatncial borden: whieh the Union hud impose! apr 
that sountry, and a Select Committee of. 1554 mad 
a Royal Commission of 1804—06 inquinel into these 
financial relations, The Royal Commission atopunt 
the imothol of finding the махае. capacity’ in 
Wiessuro the burden, Tiwas antiki that Trill 
had heoci: overtuxed ind it examined four ways by 
which relief could be given £o. Irelinil : (1) Tho. gen- 
eral. fiscal «system of the United Kingdom might be 
altered =o us t6 pres mom heavily pon Grout 
Brituin und less heavily upon Ireland — 421 À return 
to the system of abatements and exemptions in 
fuvour of Ireluni. (2) Payment. to. Ireland ont off. 
public revente, (4) Grant o£. Freedom. do Erelsnd 
to munage her local. nanee,— Tho quajority of the 
Conunission was in fagour ad giving monetary com- 
pensation. — (Pro d) of Miss Mura.) 

"This тейит to the fiscal history of Ireland 
raises two portimmt questions: how far tho results uf 
measuring thé taxable eapacity are relinhle, anid lew 
fur, iil with. whnt practicil olject in wiuw, the 
шен! їз applicnhlé to conditions in Indía ? | Aa 
for the first question Hast be ulti: rhat hire 
ar: great difficulties in collecting nil duterpreting 
the date for national income; secondly, (he nllow- 
nico that hae wo became for the ambeiswnee: od vh 
popiulation (with due mg] to. tho varynn etandards 
of living) ie us diffieult: to fix in theory 25H i2 i- 
cult to calcula ino praetiee; funlly, (di conceep- 
tion of taxable capacity” ittelfis highly controversial 
a= jtinvolves that of ‘ability’ te pay. Nevortholess 
the results of zur an enquiry ar) meseful 

"The -Trdian: "Taxation Enquiry Commitiós tine 
mande un attempt (in ehspter of ite Report) in 
which the bunden of taxation пр certain typical 
elisses has been: ealeulnted; This hunten i likely 
tha unequal im different part&-of the country if 
their dcomomie conditions differ, “Ty « unituy 
«tnis whieh possesses ore of lees uniformity of 
conditions one fisen) system will. produce mise or 
Jess similar resolts, but it may lesd toa fallues to 
neglect the due ndjustment of the bunlen of tration 
dn zegmnd to о territorial. division of a tnitary «tate 
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such ws our own, where heterogeneity rather than 
uniformity of ooniition= prevails.” (Page 408 of Miss 
Murray) 

In British India there ie the burden of Local, 
Provincial and Centril texution;in the Tndinn States 
there is the bunlen of Local, State and Centml 
wexution. It ix diftiouls to make comparisons, We 
tny astme (what is roughly tno) tht the burden 
of Local aud Provinciul (ur State) taxes’ b+ the mimo 
in Doth ibe eases Bat though the Indimet Contral 
taxes pess upon the whole populition af Tridia the 
Indian State do not participate (except in a few 
puses) in the proceeds of those taxes, Et should be 
notsi thut in India the proportion of Direes to Indirect 
mxe= during the yenrs- 1913-14 t0 1921-22 lins 
elisrhtly deeronésod, im wnarked eontrmet to the temdency 
of direct taxes to increas! rapidly that ie noticeable in 
the Cited Kingdom and the Dominions, and the 
United States of Amerom (Vide tible 24 of Find- 
lay Shirras: The Science of Public Finances The 
increuse of direct maxes affoem only the rich; but 
the iniliteer taxes prese more heavily upon the poor, 
The Tuxution Enquiry Cotnmittee have referre, 
iti para 145 of thelr Report, to the incidence of 
entTianeed Customs duties in India, 

Apart from the question of incilenee, thee is that 
of the fiiancial loss cane! to the Indian Stites by 
the growth of Tnilireet texes in which they have no 
dure. ‘The whole subject require detmiled and 
expert enquiry. — Sources of rovenue that were 
formerly available tò Ohe Sits Iive long sinew 
been aholished either &9/ menses of fisenl reform 
or by absorption by the hülian. or. Provincial 
Governments, Taxation in the States now falls 
mostly on fand, The limit of Protactivity hae 
been: overswpped in many States. The Land tax fa 
poouliarlyinelastic, If therefore the Princes of Indin 
are to take an effective share in thé. mform of their 
wiininisteation, atl in the extension uf productive 
works, the first requisite d+ au enlargement of their 
finances, Various ways of giving relief are possible, 
пя їп ihe eê of Irland. “The larger Stute~ nusy like 
to make their own fiscal arrangement But the 
smuller States—und these have been the greatest 
sufferers—would willingly accept guy scheme of 
compensation. For the latter purpose India should be 
divide] into 'zones' in which the population hisa 
wuiform sandured of living. The incidence of Cen- 


tral tures and also Provincial taxes #houlil be ealeuli- 
wil. Frain the per cupite invidenee alunld be deducted 
the ‘not’ of wlininistention inearrel ly Oe Conte 
nnd. Provineial Governments: on accontit of the «ub- 
jets of. Indian. States The eost of Defenen should 
wot be included in. this calculation, for th Prinoes. - 
have ‘compotnded! for all time for their defence by 
remains Of territory in the past, The basis of the 
tributes thet they pay shoul ako Do taken into 
account, In this way the ‘net’ per capita contri 
bution of the snbjects of Indian States ty tha Cén- 
tmi or Provincial exchequer ean be fomwl This 
— should be refunded то the States 

im. proportion to tha: quantity amd quality of their 
population, Lf we asim this contribution to he 
one rupee per hemil, the Stites will get seven erores 
of rupes from the Governawnt of Talia or the Pro- 
vincial Governments 


(7) Control over fiscal and other matters.—But 
the Endinn States will not be satisfied with mere 
compensition ошу. They. are entitled. t6 have 
s vote in the management of those affairs in 
which they ar a muh intentat we British 
India itelf. The suggestion maile before for the 
formulwtion of a Fumlammtal Covenant, though 
it will save the Princes. from the diminution we 
loss of their privileges or monetary interests will 
uot alfond opportunities to. the. Princes for active 
participation in the direetion of common affairs 
The devising of & Constitutional arrangement: that 
will secure this object is a difficult problem. — The 
Montaga-Chelinsfont Report gives no useful swil- 
ance, Tt says: “The imlependence of the States: 
im matters of internal administration carries) with 
it the vounterobligution of nonsinterfereinee mn Beitish: 
Іаан айт, If the Princes were oy interven, 
either informally or formally, in the internal affairs 
о Вана [ndi swch action woul, we think, be 
reasonably questioned, smbess the representitives of 
Britivh Indin were given a eorme=ponding right of 
inffuencing the affairs of the States On wither side, 
we believe, there is no desire to emes the frontier, 
Rulers and politicians alike recognize that they are 
bost omploved in atteoding to their own. progress 
"The obligation of mutual abstention uust be alwuys 
borne in mind in estimating the future position of the 
Native Sisus ins changing Indis Empire" (Риц 
200 of due Кором.) 
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Bet tt present euh the States tre euccesstully 
Heber {тш їшї the ийиге af British 
Trin, the Пиш Jegislature qmfoumlly: affect» ale 
interese af he  Püabes— Conssler dh course of 
recent legislation. t euch matters us defence; turilfe, 
exchange, opium, li, railwoys, aod) peste and pele 
graphs Jucovery, Department the Reformed Lodlian 
Legisluture, vet iu it infgney. hie mile itewlf felt. 
Рош power his visilily ‘shifted from the Govern. 
mint Of India tw the Loerisliture Thi wa 
foren by ert wel Meson whe aay: “The 
purpose af ihe urrangeement was clearly d habitante 
thy Executive, even in discharging their own nepan- 
sihilities, to rely-more. und. more. upon. the support 
of ther Legrehuuns and dese anil dese upon the 
support of the Britieh Parliiment accorded through 
the Socretury of State, Under the old dispensation, 
ioe Viceroy propose! bb intealoes anew policy he 
Jun te persuade ihe Reeriary of iat ofthe notes 
ity of jt -mmd of its wisdom bo had also to gut tho 
Becreiry of State's consent (o: the. monaures for 
fiunnemg it. Under the new dispensation the 
Seermtary of State will be diffivule to perstiwlo, umbise 
the echeme bas first obtuined the blessing. of the 
Indian Legislator Thee Vieeror of the fitare will 
consequently end, in nerensing tenere, do eoni- 
-sult Indian opinion first, und bo eount on it. support 
rather than the. acmlemyw approval of Whitehall or 
Westminster” (Pnge 101 of Hbort sul Meston.) 

But the Гана " opimon on which the Viceroy uf 
the Future is t» rely nol thit of the Fino, At 
prent them i no channel through whieh the 
Prines can infhumee tha polieg of subjects in which 
they aue interested, The Political Department of 
the Indian Government cannot be that channel. 
The Chamber of. Princes as i ics now, functioning 
nuls cannot be tut channel:— It i$ eonfined 10 more 
iliarusejon, The Princes will mut le satisfied wil that. 
On the other hind. ££. the. Vieeroy were proviouely 
bo liberi with the Princes aml солиши. Вилно) 
ton artin emner nl notion babom the: maksu wie 
шабам Таса. та Ааа Folia Legislatire anil carry the 
пийва (зу ія оролот of certificntion ipe the Pro- 
mation to Indian Proves Bill), each an armngomont 
would dmount to Min governance of India by the 
Viceroy in conuligtion with the Prine, ni arming 
иил йшй шш with the srowth of Todian: polity, 
amil never ectteinglated ly anybody, Apart from 
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its obvious dirmwbaeks: such. am. armngement wonbl- 
mithy ihe office of the Vieeroy the grave of atams- 
manship, Ew ax iti the Vireroy le the represen- 
bitive of the Crows: owl the Flew! of tlie Тыа 
Administration, The impiaiiling transfer of me 
pousibilicy po the [milin сенату would malo 
lurger demands upon the fact und imaurmatiim of 
the Gowernor-Generul.— Hoeowill find it difficult to 
combine the rules of the constitutional Hel af 
Ue Trdian: Aclininistrition amd Түн ишн, friend and 
philosopher of. die Indian Princes: — Either he will 
аш ын the Тарі аиле by fnsquent ues of his 
extraordinary powers or (he Prinees will become 
lithe mone than tho glovifued fignrelende of their Stites 
azul ıe «utm of un economie: policy in rhe shapimg 
of whieh Шыу шш] no vale 

All thie point (о the umseney af a fen]. Federn] 
Constitution. for India, The Conneil of State has 
perhaps been. the. Jesst: sueeessfnl pari of the Re- 
formed machinery, The experhmes of Gonnany 
woukl-sugeest an upper House on the model of 
the Buadewnth. Foderalis alone would enlva ihis 
(еш, The wir bas shown that the opposing 
principles of Selfalotermination mil Federalism 
mus he combine! Bolfdetermingtion by Ш 
would not suifice i. view of the economic, intellee 
шл] md moral intenlepetidence of nations, Ах 
Prof. Hobson saps" The principle of federaliem tnust 
qualify the principle of. elf-determination. This 
is the harmony of umiy and diversity as it 
ahows itself in every feld of conduct -Autenomy 
sy far na sime uml end» ore — sepurüts 
ER - far as they are blenteal — Federation. 
connotes he pulitical: harnkwmiy ef the apposing 
principles." (Problems. оѓ п Now Ww orlil, page= 
2-52.) 

The Indian Stats w «certain extent are self- 
iletermlting communities eo for ae the Ruling Prince 
iinbodies ibe will of the community, But ak be 
ie in the milat of- ouenl Tore ovir whieh ha 
his at prani nò coutral his autonomy is of ho 
avail w him The doctrine of. non-interventign, 
Hike that of liberty, becomes useful if i£. i£: positive 
docirius To be ler nlone to digest ones powerless- 
ness is notin goo! position to be in: The. Princes 
will cease to be iê ii deir theoretically mlimitod 
mubonomy j neb upperted he laurie fina, 
Otherwise heir right of Belf-<determination. will 


20 
arit tà the peeesmity of selfaleierminatian m m= 
other annee 

17 the Princes get repreentation in the Upper 

House (in-person or Hmmgh their Dewans) they 
will ger need to joint discussion. The Poderal 
Legislature will of course work within the framework 
of the Pundiatental Convintion. "lo Supreme Court 
will give thom mn pasini of the. eontimumnee of 
their privileges anil leo qedmss ofany injury that 
they or fliitr subjects tiny suffer, 
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Te ie: not the object of this noto to eInbornte nny- 
Constitution, Tr wunt 10 call attention to those 
lisie Considerations to whieh риш anil facal 
relations between British India amd de ludin 
Stars m the futim. mist hue due regard if they 
were fo redound tothe honour of the Princes, to 
the improvement of the — the Princes, and 
finully, to the progress of the country ne a whole 
in ym Навошта — the Commonwealth of 
the British Exapirs, 
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Sm Ta BAHADUR Barry, oA, Lip. KOR 


leis often said that the lecul profession їнї very 
crowiled profession, mul that there is no room for 
neweomers Lut lot me tell von that this wae not 
vail only in the yeor 1028 This war snid niso 
ueurly 3 yvarsaum, when 1 joied the legal peo- 
shim. 1 belive owl be the «ume, when my 
тийп er greit-grumdsan decides to join the legal 
profession; Personal experience huis, however, con- 
vinee mie that there i nlways room in any pro- 
fesaion, luwenever ertiliud, howsoever full. it may 
be, for man who mème tò uchiovs zuecess and 
seh (qualifies himself піру Гөр thot нисч, 


Малтай Nose Proje 

You in Malis certiindy de not require any 
advice ón mny Teen] ubt orm ary иш iHi- 
ine the legal profession. from w mun eomlng from 
Surthern End 1 don't think tha any class of 
lawyers in India could boast of s nollie pedigree 
thun уса Майлан тюп сойи. And, mind you, 
wher 1 smx this ite notae manere matter of eon- 
vention that Inm paying thie tribute to. your great 
logil nneestors, lut it is out af the. ileepest. eonvic- 
ton, After having imde à somewhel close study 
ûf legul subjects durhur de las Ж) жүлгө, I have 
come to We cnnelussn that no part of India hue 
preluoal finer intellects ji law than: Madre. ho. 
When T think of thi grot nmns v Sir T. Muthu- 


swumi Айш, Sir V. Bashyaw Aivangar, Ріг В, 
Bubmmuni Aiyor, Mr. Vo Krishnuswami Aiyar 
und Mr, P. E. Sundam Aiyur, E do cy iud 1 do 
feel that they were mon of whom any country út 
nny üne might be proud, und of. whom ony legal 
profession ш ony part of the world might have 
ewnerally felt prowl You muy take it from mu 
that, co far ne the standard of scholarship, learning; 
analytical faculty and neseurch ane concemed, they 
have nirendy been prescribed by your great: legal 
tinenetora, Anil you do not want any higher stand- 
ards from any one, 


Loar Riran 

lt is perfectly true- thag în. Indin, we havo still 
to develop thet kind of dry scholurship-in Inw, which 
we meet n other parts of hê worl Т Бего, 
time i» noi very far, when we shall have in this 
country lawyers, who will devote. themeselyes and 
dodiente themselves to the study of Law ns a Stienes, 
miher than nsa menna for the scquisttion of wealth 
dr power or fume. ‘Those lawyers ar not so well 
known among the general Iny-pulilic. but they are 
well-known, respecto] and revered even by pric 
listing lawyers. 

There ie n gmit ikal of research wurk to he done 
in the Science of Law in thie country, Wo dire 
daily interpreting our ancient system of lw Hinda 


* And . AM em delivered to Тет Students al Madroa. 
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and Mahirin irrig jo ajast those 
ancient doctrines to malern liona Tan not 
speaking herr i а ка| réformer, sor. am. Letving 
you any pinion as tò bow fur it is possible for u» 
to stiek to those oll forms — Although the standart 
of eontuct were preseribod by oar ancient sages 
жне ЭИ үш» шко, Todo tay tink the tim fiss 
mally come, when insbeul of literpreting them a 
ocewsion arias anil applying thin do particular 
farts and partionlar cies, we Hindi hiwyers and 
Indiun Inwyers jimvermilly, ought. to apply енен 
du 2 more seientific manner fû he study of those 
branches of Law, und my to find out for ourselves 
the cireumnstances in which (hos systems grew: and 
were (levelopedl, Without npprecintinvg the oirrim- 
staiibes nid the iniluemees, whieh-were: in. operiion 
in thois idis, it £o diffienlt for ue to anderstinil the 
reason why particulr propositions wer laid af tat 
time, And unless we do. mpprecinte those reasons, 
it ehh bee dificult even. for a social reformer to 
etermine for їнїнє the extent to whieh Tio woall 
be atly preparel to depart from thoee, though, 
speakinj for myself ne a social reformer, | woulil 
not hesitate very mach in departing, in a very lites 
meaeure, from some of those uncient systems, Ent 
tharis n different matter. Therefore, 1 ilo make 
wn upper to some of you, if not’ to ull, that you will 
apply yemraelt not overely to the prüctieal birimchies 
of Law, which will bring you. money and power and 
fame, frat also 1o 2 »ientific stude of Law, to enrich 
Hindu and Muhammmlan juürisprdenes in. (hl 
Law as A PRoressiox. 

Well, perhaps, Hb ode perfeetly. natural tuit: eni 
should. expe me to Wl you mere of the Law, uen 
profession than Law ns a Sejen, bangs 1 bellve, 
youare mere interested in pining the — 
than in ihle гуча пн генге. Hlowovor, there 
must he some of yon, who nust Tre superar to 
these considerations; So farces the legal pre 
Fessler ma such is tonsil thine 18 no royal rom] to 
success, — TE you stuily the exreers of men. m Eng. 
lond anil in Tinlia aid in other. eountnes, vou will 
find that those men who une ieciretuneid] to lv: looked 
upon ue londers, fn-hionable lesders i5 the term got 
in Englnnd, as leaders in. the. profession, they ure 
precisely im min, who hal passed through: lang 
adda of ‘waiting, patines, disappointment anid 


БЕ 


disgust, before they hat been) ablo to achieve. any, 
uppreciible mension of success TE vach one. uf. us 
will writé au honest accent of the triule nml ol. thé 
sufferings thromel whieh fe bad! be pee, during th 
early slays of wuiting, L think instead of bine it 
warning to xou, all that. hoolit bee seen of атомі 
eneonmigemenk wo you. heme qutwith=tanding 
thoad difficulties which many of us had 1 eneoanumr 
in thus early ilaya, wo did sueemid in rising sitperiot. 
tuc those diifunliiz and in carving wot eapenrs for 13, 
Amb ee absolutely oo peaton that whit we were 
able in our genemtion do mehieve, you in your 


younger generation with all the experience that Ьо 


your Сте, васи лор о. to do, and in йш, аб 
И botter. 
Eee TALS POr BUCURA 

There aro, however, half a dozen. polities, whink 
were nbsolutely: necessiry for the success of oy bow 
ver, DL will not pli thi Танна ески) qualities firet 
ani] foremost. — E will rather plaee ide moral үш 
Great and firent Ther i- nothing more necessemy 
forthe «neces of ww yer thu mule. Ope 
distinguished lawyer toll. me onec thiet: the most 
dilfienit purt of thi Inwyer wus how to make. mguey. 
Tt wits үйрү опяу for lim toc give advice, ip was very 
way for hin do. argue the. тане bur it wie very 
И сай o maki money, — E yentanmiL tà iffe fein 
him. Мә отр, (иеси be uleanl ón- ihe part. of 
any one of we to claim Bub we follow: the pre 
fession of law out of philanthropic notions, Wa all 
ilo follow the profession, Aza matter Of career, med 
ilir of witessity. Bot oven within those-temptit- 
tans, there ie plenty of room Гое Hie diaplae of. the 
шна итле о character, You dhily vomo 
inte touch with liiennte, who are prepiral t iho 
anything, only: vou imet ask thun te do that And 
then there arises your responsibility, [t ie up to 
sou, therefore, that, whily you will work to the best 
of your ability, seeonling to the hestof your hight, 
far the bonefit of sour elient; yon. shall dirvetly or 
inidirectIg, liy арро ент or itlierwise, nob ibi aimes 
thing whieh is idergutore (o Your үне} шь Д 
ibeimlber of die profesan, maliw hih ds ineonzjstent 
with te highist dietates of инт. 


BswaAnk or TExrTATIONR. 
"Temptations inthe conduet of cases am. num, 
Every one of ae has known all thee temptations, 





de 


pd has fid Qo face these temptitions, Tat, reme: 
bor, the lawrer who reverts to underhand practices 
muy pick ap some sort of proactie, or. wonakre nme 
loenl-repwortion. Bue the trun test of, a, lawyer's 
reputation aries from the jeneihs of. tiene, чнае 
оН ЗЫ lue pnevaileid in liis part of the worhl Anil 
n Inweyer, who nearte 10 wnidarhund: practice enjoys 
(йу n vers: temporary, short-lived. popularity, infia 
erae amd fume, nmi obtinotely, you fowl thet the amn 
who it lagging behind, bai why due mony ehurwier 
m him dows defentthe briiliant lawyer, who hasetolen 
йй upon the. other by adopting Anime duster 
métbode UE seas Theoteforo, | euy, that whatever 
be thé natur of the temptatinne that may. arise in 
your way, itis up te you, that you shüubd resist 
those temptations, antl that sou shall: foaintem the 
highest possiblo stan lands ûf professional integrity; 
Wieling with your clients in dealmg with the 
Court and in deuling with vour. opponents. 


— toe Exauen Ban 


Гаус об Фа feast besiation, having travelled 
im many ecomotries, having met poople of different 
iailonalitiss anil having «tudiel things nbour the 
legal prüfe-3ion in various éeeuntres in vins 
Hk, nowhere his the leal profession nehieved iul 
msiniains a-higher stundard than (he English: Bar 
im Énglind has done — E have me hesitution in 
saying that Now that the шет chapter in the 
history of the legal profession in India is oponing;— 
E holieva it i open already heee in the Bar Cauncils 
Aci—I think ie i+ ap to vou, to show ink vou any 
prepared pot merely do: eujoy: de hürher ebuudunl 
йин has. heni confined: on yon hy ihe Éndian 
Legality bat oo enforee ino practice tho 
atundande of conduct, which have made the mame 
ol e English Bar, an honored nome all over the 
worl: Well, on Englich Barrictor in Enghunid 
muy he die worst peossihla nf. Tore, may le the 
Жш eneniy. In the polities of your eourrtry, but 
HH. you entrust hin with your brief, Ihave nob the 
slightest doubt, in wy mind, that: he will. discharge 
his duties. with: lutesrity, with: independence ind 
avith fearlessnv=<, whioh will seven  Astomish por. 
In dealing: with their clients with rr opponents 
aul with the Court, thon liaw shown nothing but tho 
highest pesssitile integrity, sand! thé hist possible 
amo of independence. Dt docs tob tunm duit therm 
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re not black sheep tiere, Blick sheep (dere are, and 


tiere aille, in every society nid in every holy of 
men. But taking the etutulunl ss 3 whole, па ВИЩ 
ini the English Bar me a whole daring the last few 
eontarins, D have not the. lenst donbr. that you will 
come to the eonelaaion that itisjone 0f the finest 
оно о рро ети nmi il ear gali ini the 
мі. 

Iş i» the English Ваенна Соло Ве Па а 
af. liberty пш Втччһип in Engluml and it be the 
Епере Гоз ра ште been the greatest. bul- 
wark of popular rights nnd leri — Andit you 


study the carly: history ofthe War ii tiie country 


wou will find Whit i the early part of tis. I4. Coti- 
tury, both in Culeutia and. in. other — Presidency 
owns it war the English Barristers in those ilays 
that entisciousdy or unconsemusly | tail ihe founda- 
tiou for those notione of liberty and fnsslom - ‘and a 
aene of the reign of law; whioh we now prize so 
much. You read tbe онгу: reports of the tines 
of Bir Elijah Impey in Culoutia, or ob few veurs 
later, during (link Gone, you wil Bid (uat there were 
neh lvo had owne өш from: Emglinid and who 
took ap the couse of their Indüm litigants andl 
fought thos battles most bravely und: most. Andes 
poutlently im those dave Themis n тен: бон] of 
history ا‎ in this iia Law Mipit, timit 
Moore's Гош Аррон шні ш dhe English Reports 
relating to Ludis, which I would ik you. to discover 
foryourself. Ani if you apply yourself seriously, 
yon will find that the standice! Каз almaly been 
laid down for you, nut aly hy the English 
Barnrsmers from the- erly  genorütion, bur also 
Indum  lawyore of га emiuonew: in suübsequerit 
ivmerationx  Tliose ars dle. stanilanie whieh T will 
wk you to adopt for yourself in the disoharpge af 
your professional dukita, — 


іх Гсикку: 

Bat howswwyer mih; yon mnp [и аргон та 
die. pursuit. of. your own profession, in. cho study: of 
Iw, i the mothe werk aha you will Ie. vallis 
uy do. perfonn dn (e eonrse of. uw, theres nre 
bhiir elnims án enr ta which vouwill have do 
meet, Yow will yearby fel уа. би avery otter 
iiuintry, iti ihe lawyer who has conh forwanil m 
present pepular: imstitations aud. poparlnr gni 
hlies much more thi nny other men. Only: Inst 







































* 
ear mbit this lime, D happened ti be. teavelling 
in Turkey. [went tu the Saprem Courtübery, eullesd 
on ihe Precilent: of he Bar ani ihe members of He 
Bar, who were exceedingly nie tome, Nobwithetatul- 
ing tho Ínet thuit Eain ui great wimirer ot that momlir- 
finan Muna Korn: Pathan, T will well you that. 
great. deal of thus süccess of the movement m Furkey, 
ha Iis die £o die &ulefutigable wock of the lmw- 
yers practisiny there. 


Fiiur Bnavgrv. 


Great times ane in store for you Whether the 
prest generation of mhii mon isdirawn from the 
legui profession: or from uny other prefessiou, I be- 
liews they have. played their purt, or have very nearly 
plied their part.— Thy must, in the ordinary course 
ùf avenia, mako rman for vou, younger men, — It will 
le up (o you te eamy onte fight. Bot whatever 
bo the nune nf the fighi, howsoever bitter the 
opposition, you. mury hue ti mest, there ir one thine 
that I would ask-vou plways to ber in mml. Let 
ii be m dban febr iir i1 not ben fight for perzonal 
er selfish enila, but let it le a fight for. pulilic. ends 
Ar] wine you hive got to fight for public onda, 
пичи that yuur oppayient is nob ülways »» Ыш 
ae yon ane bed fo believe, or duit you are notes 
D) me sometimes you inmane year. — The truth 
nay probably ho mother on-your «le, nor on hus; 
muy by somewhen midway. Therefore, when you 
er. o political arena, hring in the spirit o£ fair- 
у, Sotenly fight but fight bravely. But if you 
Tinwe got convictions, whieh iu inionvieusenit do veur 
popularity, then sou will be aor to free with very 
iiifieult problems. 


COMM NALEEM, 


lulitics i» m very «Шеш gate and gums of 
ceómpromiae ak de hestzor at die worst 1 ehunki 
think thet there ie hune for the rediinption of the 
soul of evens politico. He eun, if be likes and 
dares, minimi 9 certain stimdand of. publie probity 
d fanhiuiness py his own convictions, which ux 
voments impose very great amin: — The temptations 
n dw way of pultiehns ure Tiy ii minarê sall 
"hey ure eoinetlimes router tue those in the woy 
{lawyers Bearing i nail, as L ilo Mat yon 
ill-—many of yon a any nite—be both lawyers 
al politicians, 1: ошу hope aml pray that in thi 


ESSENTIALS OF A SUOCESSFUL LAWYER 


simurele that s€wnibe vont, vorn day give a very good 
and honorilile scent of vonreelf, Coming fo poli- - 
tics min, von will be fac to how with extevinely 
difficult prolilems in. the: near. futum, and: there dà 
nà grater problem, tò my mind, thun ide problem 
of the unification. of tho various conmmunities In 
Indi. Iti no wse dismisinz the. fact—and. E. suy 
tint with upolozies to Mics Muayo—thar much of 
the trauhlé in our eodmtrv irises Teta of our 
ороз «Пуня, Шосе of the manner in which 
wr think, because uf. the terme of. communalism. in 
which sontdimes the bes of us are compelled to 
think. or. ido: voluntarily think, Now, [ ask you, 
my young fries, in all sineerity, io rie superior 
to these petty anil small consideration When E 


‘think of the qresent position of Сап ровные 


[лип зрана to you wheolytely frainkly—sometimies 
1 feel thar whet we of the рген @enortion have 
(nilesd to chiese, may be aehievesd by our surecssirs. . 
Weanr oll, continme | sinvers, and give youn wmming 
that you will do better than we hal done in rezani i 
theso matters; Tho time has really come, whon 
younsion, whatavor be the enm] to which thoy 
lilonge, whisever he the. fnith: tdv. may. profees. ór 
inherit, slow band themselves tepether into шо sor 
of league цн talo p айин vow, Chat wheter ele 
may deflect their course communism shall not 


That ie the real thme whieh hes got to be borne 
in mind ^ Once you makeup. xour mind thar vii 
will begin do nnk ame Iniliuns, and поі ја шта ОР. 
ene partieular eombiunitr, qot ne Hindia or. Mu- 
{шишиши ий па Brahmanas or. Non«-Bralimanss, 
if vou will panlo my. mferrng to lieal mutter, 
well, E think you will havo solyut the problem: for 
yourself, and. you will see Иш way out: Unfors 
пишну, бв ба true more or le of every part of 
Indin—T spenk of thi North, T will not refer to tho 
Samih, locwuse you know better, tiat sometimes: und 
very. often. we think in those rarr terma, with the 
eansequenee that. whenever. there ( anything big 
gomp the fiet qnestion which it mised in the country 
ia: ~ What sbout this conuwnunity, what nont tiui 
community TF Bur poor India. rocodes in the. hack- 
кинин. Ву thes, we mally make ourselves tho 
Шаца stock ol all other antiomc — I. will. lj of 
уо шо оцы е кошу, ша] ебе баг усораи. 
what view ie entertained hy outsilere of. your. inter- 
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nal quarrels anil dizeensiona. Tiwil some experience 
of it das your, when I was travelling in Eastern 
Europa, L came back with tho conviction, that 
unless the eommunal problom ia solved, solvod fresly; 
frankly and courageously, there is no hope. and 
there ean by no hope, for ws in the near future. We 
have got, thecofore, to apply ourselves tà that prob- 
len. 

— Bypnakins for myself, E havt not tle Jera tsitis- 
tion in <aying that іп thee matters, I hold very 
unorthodox views, and my sympathies are with that 
vlass of people; whom we in our vanity describe as 
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the ^ depressed " clases, РИБЕ... Аш 


one of the reasons, why T live come do Mailaa is 
that I want t got into practical anid porsmal bough 


With this problem, to have personal sense of dhe 


nature of thix problem, which has. been engaging 
my attention for years past. Ви Теслинов Вато ik 
eurrect notion of that unless | go rounl the Presi 
Пепсу. Tilo hope and trust that in regan) to this 
matter, you of the younger generation will tn 
better exauple tha your lemlere have done in thé 
PREL 





POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE FERSUS DOMINION STATUS FOR INDIA 


(The 


Nu self-respecting Пан coukl bèso buse aa not 
to dlesies chinplete politien] independence for his 
сигу inthe same sense in which the other 
contri of the world an independent But is 
thuy muy country in the world which is really and 
nisolitely complomly independent? Every coun- 
try. lins some limitations on ite " complete itulepeml- 
cire "Tho free. eountrics of the worbl areónly. ‘inde 
pendent" ie the sense that uy une free yo determine 
their poliey aml prácti No one can treat them 
us enbondinates atl tio one. en impose ohligutions 
A them, exeept such os: ary aregpted by them of 
their own fros will andin thoir own interest. ‘Chie 
idepondenee is n1] that can bo expeeted and desired 
їп this otherwise iuterdependent worliL 


Тнк пи Сотнихіха DourstoNs 


T mainin that the <lf-voverning Dominions of 
Win British Commonwealth do enjoy this lndepen- 
denew to the same extent as Greit. Brüain. herself 
does. The British Empire is a congeries ol nutions 
free and not fee — Bat the British Commonwealth of 
Кайра», iE i expoeted, will eonsist af free nnd self- 
governing murons The British Empire i« nota 
Commonwealth at present The very word Empire 
rignifies the existence of untlons in it that are Hot 


Late) LALA ا‎ Rat, «La, 


frou 


British Empire does not enjoy the rights of free 
citizenship. In it there nre rülers and subjects, 


Рошгуох ор IND, 
The Government of Той which hes under it the 
bulk of the population of the Earpire i+ only a sub- 


onfinute government Resides, it has imder it a 


number of Native States which are arbitrarily ruled 

aud with which the Government of indin. also desde 
rather arbitrarily. It i, therefore; & travesty of lingu- 
age to cull the British Empire, as it ut present. exista, 
a Commonwealth of Nations. — The Indians who are 


in favour of adopting complete politiral indepen- - 


dene na their inmediate goal da not believe in the 
sincerity of British yloclarations to confer Dominion 


Status on India, They believe (a) that these declara-- 


Hons mm mere eamouflage; (b) that whurtever tay 
be the status of other dominions the British ennnot 
afford to give the same «tutus fo Indin, becatuse in 
the first place the population of India Bein so much 


larger than dust of the British Tales plus the De 


minions, the former's partnership with the latter will 
practically tenn the xubordination of tho white 
peoples of the Commonwealth to its coloured peoples 


util self-governing. Asa mattor of fact also 
ik is #0. Tho vastbulk of population included in Ше 
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iia inpantoiyahle; (0) ihat although the. Britisli 
ty ppl to take themse]vem respitisihle 
for the defenev.of tho. white: domiiiens, they. «hull 
not willingly do itin the ease of Indiay (7) that the 
British people are not likely to congedo- ovun do- 
minki aE i» India without bloodshed In 
hiit ease, why pot go in for compli: inilopend- 
ence #; (6) that fhe tenis and culture of Ladin 
being so different from thet of the British anil their 
white dominions, Indiu's. developinent Ш акаў» 
be hampered оғ егар) or overshidowed. by that 
of the other parts of the Commonwealth, 


Poacriar Wispom, 


This dist i= by no means exhangive, No пиш 
cun butsympathise with tiis puint of view, The 
arguments however, arg oor conchssive, Ш Шиа 
were free today to make its elioice, sho shall not be 
dispose] qo join the Briti«l Commonwealth But 
she is wot free. She de included im the British 
Empire, The question before her then resolves itself 
into one-of expediency, not. hypoecritical expedieney 
but one of practical wislom, Even Mr, Srinivetes 
Ivengar sys he would necepe. Dominion. Status. if 
it was granted ut onos Some others hold that we 
shoul! werk for Dominion: Stu as a «tepping- 
stone fo eomplebe political independenee, — 1 dà not 
арто. I um of opinion that we ehoul] honestly, 
whole-leartedly amd: sincerely work. for. Dominion 
Status whether we got it immediately or in the next 
few years 1 зау эо, beenuse fo me, in our present 
direumatinees, tint seems to bo tbe path of practienl 
poli wikdem I am at one with my friends of 
eomplete political independenee achool in thinking 
that the British are not likely to grant. us dominion 
status at once ; tar thes shmll not eoneede uo dust sta- 
tus unless we have produced n sufficiently strong 
ennetion behind us to eompel them todoso. — [1 not 
even afraid of bloodshed. There is no ase in being 
too ninh sentimental Му теағопа for my opinion 

(1) Dominion Status, a= at print understood, 
evunes to us fall independence aml freedom to 
remain within the Conunonwealth us long ax itia in 
our interest to do 0, 

2) That the partnership within tho Common- 
wealth: does not menn voting by population. That 
in. ense tuy idounininir finde that-it. d voted out. by 


F4 


viue of pev. prejudice or other similar consllere- 
tionis, it is Free to dissolve the 

(3) Thuit the first task of the Indian Кайаша 
will be to take the Indian States with them, No 
attanpt in this direction fus the ghost of n chance 
if you declare complete political independence as 
your immodinie® goal That a combination of the 
British dul the Native Stites against you will be 
& formilibhe obstacle in the way of your polities! 
Progress, 

(H That thn cry of complete potiticnl indepen 
dence leads people away from constructive ро Ийаш 
aml social work and bu disturbing element in the 
natian-huilding department of the- eountey; 

(4) That it gives the British an excuse for mpm 
sion and «ppression; $ recdrnise that in the ease 


Of subject peoples repression anil suppression ‘ia. 


sotuetimes mere beneficial to politicnl freedom than 
petty conciliation and superticial concessions. But 
oven then in the present eireumatanees of. Dulia 
with our econumic helplessness staring ue in the 
fàce i every <teyy the balances of wdwantage lies in. 
not giving the British an excuse for excessive repres- 
sinn and suppression. ч 
(4) Thutany praction! antive steps towards complete 
political, independence cannot be taken except in 


secrecy nnd оар revolutionary violanee— Tho 
preachers uf nun-yidlenes may talk a much s they 


like, hut they. will not. idbvunce an. inch. towants it 


unless they actively grapple with the problem of 


how anil by whit moins? 

(7) That the dream of an Asiatic Federation is a 
шеге fantasy and wo cannot builki upon ite Under 
tho ereumstances tuny I ask my countrymen not 
іо waste their time anil energy over this tiselees 
controversy. The present ereesd of the Congress fe 
wutticiently comprehensive for all purposes anid this 
diversion of atenton im favour of the goal of 
pomplete political independence consumes sò mucek 
tine und energy which could be used to better 
advantgre, that in my judgment it is neither wise 
nor expedient to indulge in it Lot ws put our 
им tu the wheel aml de practical work insiend of 
wasting time [n fruitless controversies nml pseless 
wonly polemics, 

Lain further of opinion that these who declare 
complete political independence as thoir immediata 
goal cannot bonoumbly remain members of Councils 
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or the Assembly, The oath of allegiance is abe 
lutely inconsistent with the position, A Jawnharal 


may well tulk ef complete polition! independence 
ue hie durdain yond Wut a Srinivasa Tyvengar can- 
not. 


IMPERIALISM AND SOCIALISM 


At the last ineeting of the All-India Congress 
Committe Pi. Jawahar Lal male 4 challenging 
hwe Amongst other things be smid that the 
Indian leaders did not understand the full implica 
tions of Imperialism and did not know what Sorial- 
iem was. He also stated that if Tnilia could throw 
away England's voka ii nol antertain no fears 
from any quarter, He poohpooleal the. upptehen- 
sine Of those who were afrail of an invasion by 
Kabul. Before him Mr. Satyamnrti hod sad that 
England was hated all over the world while India 
him] no enemies, 

All these s mtoments am. genemilixations of a 
questionable character, We will tuke them ono by 
one As regards the Indian lealers. (both Congress 
til Liberal) not understanding the full implications 
of Imperialiam, I think Pt. Jawahar Lal's statement 
i do кау the leist, & presumption. "There ane lèd- 
ers and leaders in йш. Amongst them are por 
sons who have tusted the sweete of office, ns also 
persons who have: realized the fullest meaning of 
Impenrlism by their own personal sxperienis, 
Both climes know what Imperialism is; both 
unmdorstand fully what ite implieuwions and bear- 
ings ar There are sou whe confive at it 


mul] if given s ehaace would themselves fre iii- 


periliste They do not huto it a= w system of 
government. Imperialism implies the power of ex- 
ploiting others—nations aml peoples; groups and 
individuals, I implins the concentration of power 
in the hmndes of the ruling group. [t also implies 
the distribution of power amongst syural groupe 
in order to facilitate exploitation, There are Indian 
leulers in ol parties who sre in their heart of hearts 
imperialists They talk of. democmey. with: mental 
reserration, Tf you judge thom by their personal 
condact you. ean find them amongst the пич 
ani officers of thy Independence Langucs ton, Thay 
curse British Imperialism boeause it i foreign, 
Some of thom still hanker for a positión uniler that 


. oe 
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Imperialism, if they coubl get it, Їп йш амел» 


of it, they pose ux degerate, becunse that pier 
gives thom a position: and. keeps. them. before. the: 
peoples’ eves, H Pt Jawahar Lal meant these: 
‘montol reservation wallih’ imperialists he was not 
right in questioning thelr knowledge of Twperialiso 
al what it implies FI hold have pewoolel 
further and questioned their profes! hatred of 
Imperialism, These ‘lowers’ am һе found 
all provinces. They are pot confined t» any. one 
рибе or group. 

A* regands the other part of hie statement, at best 
itis n half truth. T'here niv socialistes and. socinlist« 
in India, as elsewhere. There ar nwlemi socialista, 
sorialists who make of socialism. & thing of con- 
venienee ; socinIists who are. socialiste: with mental 
reservations ; eocinlists who do not care to understand 
what socialisin means and implies Even in Europe 
nnd America there are. few. imongst socialiste who 
ary prepared to. put into practice whut they profes 
io believe, E claim to have known, to have associated 
anil come. into contact with socinlists of all kinds, 
I met them almost duily for five years of my life 
I have seen amd mixed with same of (iin in Grow 
Britain. T have heand and read of many on the 
Continent who started as rabid socialise andl ended 
as imperinlists of one kind or the other, “Thorne 
ure few, very few, of the Lenin type. Many or 
most are of the. Hamsay MacDonald species The 
Launsburys stiund between: the two. 

Tho fact i that polilionl life us listinguishod from 
political thevvien is a great dissolyent factor, Life 

as lived i+ quite different from life ma studied in. 
books. Ido notdeny that there аго м faw good 
men of the real socialist type in every country, and 
in every nation They are the salt of the earth 
Their work is very. valuuhle, They do exercise 4 
beneficial influenee in humanising: politics — They: 
leve а legacy of ideas behind them. Thes have 
a hulo of purity round them, But in Realpolitik 
their influemew is almost m. In uy life E have 
known and associated! with muny anti-lmperialiet 
socialists and organizations, Burt E know not of 
one single tan or of one single organizution whieh 
may be sil in have completely shaken off the 
insilious Influence of nationalist Imperialism, Of 
British sochliets we have known enough ant tu 
spars. Sofar [ know of only one man among 




























them who was somewhat of w socialist da Ais Пе 
Domain the late Keir Hardie. 

| Two years ago when the British хода нагі 
3 geueral strike I happened m bé. in France. The 
day after the trike was called otf I was iu London 
and went straight to Lansbury’ olion T found 
him foaming aul fretting against Ue calling off 
of the strike aud predicting an carly revolution 
in. Great Britain, There were others too who weed 
the bitterest amd the strongest пине agninst 
the leaders of the Trade Union Congress. Well, 
Indin knows that the Lansbury of 1927 who. voted 
for the Simon Commission js a different person. 
{ do not charge vither Mr. Ramsay MieDonalil or 
Mr Lansbury a being insincere men. Tho p 
ponsibility of office has forced them t be whit 
they are [have little doubt that others also who 
pose at present a high priests of Socialism in Great 
Britain will behave just the same when the time 
comes, German BSocialisin; French Sociuliem, Bel- 
gian Socialism were all tested during the war and 
found to be counterfeit coin. Mussulinl. represents 
е Шыш Косаи. Ax regards Ameriean Sock 
alisti there has. not. leen. any. oceusiot to test: it. 
Russian Socialiem has yot to о ерм). It iv too 
varly to «peak of it. 

I would bog of Pt. Juwahar Lal not to. build. two 
mitch on socialistic sympathies for India. I have 
шера! them und found them wasting.— European 
socialism is ópposed to Гн nationalism because 
nationalism i» ufier alla bonrgene conveption, bat 
they иго not opposed t and are doing nothing 
much to destroy British or German or Frened or 
Tnilian or Belgian nutionaliem whith in their case 
is only «ynonymous with Imperinlism. "wo gears 
avo Thad the honwur of participating in a World 


BY 


It is the priviloge of u physicist to concern himself 
ith what mmy be regarded as (he Fandunental 

"of the tuaterial nuiverse we Jive in. Hie 
theorite an) experiments are jlirectad towards ob- 
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Congro= of Soriülists eiivenesl by the — 
Interintional fo consider meil problems, | 
the exception Ee re ue ride PS 
for mach in thelr m=portive communities I. found 
the overwhelming majority opposed two the emigri 
tion of eoloanal people to. eonutriee at present 
possess] by white people. They would not eou- 
code equal or even human rights t colours! people 
Amongst them were the жобам of Australis, 
South Africa, Canada, Great Britain and other 
European countries, Pt Jawahar Lal's genuine 
socialists cun perhaps be counted on one's fingers. 
They are those who de not count for any affective 
international] purpose, Their propagunda ie valt- 
uhlo ux I have said before but tléár inffuenee i. ast. 
May 1 ask Pt, Jawahar Lal to name à few in India 
who aceording to him have û truv conception of 
socinlism, IT wonder if there ure a dozen eminent 
socialists in the world whose conception of socialism 
is the samit 

Sune eminent socialists hokl that. «ocinlism. docs 
Hot recognise nationalism. А socialist, they мау, 
cannot be s nationalis — Are ww to. umlenstund. 
that PL Jawahar Lal aml thos who think with 
him are not nationalists? I am afraid we i. India 
cannot make a fetish of any particular tirani of 
Socialism, Our trst tisk i5 to «ure freedom. fram 
foreign yoke. — Any emphasis on extnenie Socialism 
f am to ereate mone divisions thin are тЫ 


at this tims T know thore are some people who 
ooff at unity. They donot want unity exeopt nt 
their price, Well, all 1 can say de thut tiwy tr 


mistaken if they think they eun get барон ёе 
eomplete or incomplete by eremting — іку 
sions ml lyons and by emplhaseing not- 
мее ае, 





THE PROBLEMS OF RADIATION* 


Pror, ©. V. RAMAN, DSt FHS 


Hiringa clearer understanding of the т of 
those entities amd of. their. relationshipe with: each 
other, | His msults if. expressed in. plain Iungungr, 
should be intelligihle not only to. those who profes 


*f'residential Address at. the IUth. Session of the Indian Sconce Congress at Madras. 


* 
oiher moche uf science, bmt to all who take iy 
Antenrestin [he зулат phenomena of Nature. The 
work of the pliysicist hns the closest possible beme 
Wigan (ue interpretation of fuer. observed. im other 
fields af selentifie knowledge, No apology is, there- 
fore, needed for. img. decision to devote this aididress 
to nn exposition of the nature ani. sigenificinee ola 
now phenomenon recently. discovered in. iny laborn- 
tory wt Caleutta, which hus a beaming on the 
fundamental probleme of physics and chemistry. 


Wat ce Raptation ? 

Every one of us ia, or should be, interested im the 
nature of that phatomenon whith wo eall fight, 
and which ie 4 species of the gomis radiation, — Lürht 
isemitted hy matter ander suitable cmeditions of 
excitation, We heat an atom. or pxcite it by elevtrir 
discharge. Ir becomes  huminouws mil gives off 
müllation. What ie nutiation? On this point, 
the physicists af the nineteenth eentary had coms. t6 
the very definite conduson bus] on evidence 
which it seemed impucsitile could over $i 
shaken, that light ise kind of wave motion travel 
ing through spam, mmi of : he same physical satire 
we the electro-magnetic waves. discovered hy Herta, 
mul iow eo fumiline to all, as the waves of wireless 

иштир and telephony. Remarkably | enough, 
however, the present century Baa witnessed uro- 
opening of the question, T will nob pmuse hers tà 
tree ín detall the history of the development: of 
whut is Known today ne thus quintum Mery of 
radintion, tie meorurned voth. the nates of three 
gréat living. physicists namely, Plonek, Eimatrin, 
and Nis Bole. TL will sutfioe for my purpose to 
milete hy very. définie: nud intelligible ‘form. it 
received in Bolts wellknown Theory of Брач, 
According to Rohr, the emission (f light from un 
ци je not a single process hot takes place din two 
distinct singes. The first etugn iv the energizing of the 
atom, in other words, ite passing over from a normal 
ur non-Tumtncous condition. Into a new stute ot тинт 
"energy content, The sceond вацт ія а тешип ОЙ 
atom to А ово О Теге отр, шчур на]. Бу 
the emission. of fight, Bohr found it зиеду, іи 
amier to interpret the farte of spectroseaqiy, ta sessattie 
thot the different slates of the noi am harpy 
dilfereniisted fron euch. other in their energy content. 
The atom, therefore, takes up energy or gives ‘np 
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energy, па е енне піву Бели passing frum ons state 

te another, in discre bundles or. quattía- Radiation 

is thus alisorbed: or amittat fy thee шаш in isonet 
bunilles of energy. It follie пишгайу ther while 
travelling through spw, Tghy ales nmin de 
йат hulles or quanta of radiation, А. Тану 
ünibuy ehanwter ie duse tidied for miliaran. 


Errrcr." 

Further powerful support. for à vorpüscuilur. ilen 
of rolintien eame to. hund. i few years ugm, when. 
F'rof, A. IE Compton, now ef. Chicago: University, 
Намуна dk peruarkabile: plenometun.- whieli be now 
known hy hie name us the. Conpton Etfeet, unil for 
which be mecived ihe Nobel Prise án Physics a pons 
neo, Bricihy, what hie found waz this ; when X-rays fall. 
upon mutter ind pho scattensd rmys. iav imalysesd by 
nn X-ray eyeetrosonpe, the. lines in. de Жу врие 
trum arm Found bod: ilotibilid T^nof. Compton Envir и. 
vers. eile adil а ае езеро uf this fie 
Mo regunded the inehlent Xraye n8 ennsistiug of. 
corposcles whieh pve with the worl Ө Пе, 
sud on hining an electron in dle. ecnttermg- mutir 
арон неч] it and wen thenectyes deviated: Irem their 
straivht path Tt ie obvious thatlin such a proves, 
the alvia ачри ия win. dese part of its energy, 
this being inken op by the recoils elteti. 
Prof, Compton's explanation if hike utfor is eppuri- 
ed by the fact. that the recul of. tho electron is 
actually observed in experiment A change in 
ehergy of te. quantum ie equivalent to à chnngm 
in the frequieiuiey. of semtered milintion, which, then 
Гоги, nppear- iu о Хеу зро аж и Ime ina 
Ahiftosl position. Mene-urenente- o[ the change of 
sown-dhengihi and of ihe vidocitg of die mel elektron, 
nppenmed strongly te sappent Prof Compton's 
theory. and the latter hus, therefor, gained geneml 
амен. 


"COMPTON 


Two Deron Takai, 

Wo nppeur thie to howe тейин the astonishing. 
position ut twa distinet theories of lighy hoth slain 
war meeps, In othoy worde light condis 
of wavs expaniling spherically outwurds from a 
lamina nom. inio everdnemeading volumea of 
space, and it ales comeist= ofa porpusels shot off in 
кай one specific direction from. tho Tuminons atom 


cand, therefor, Moving wei a strtivht line to in- 
Unity, T hev often sen it smgseeted thut hiere 
might beno mal conflict betwen these two widely 
diferent pointe of viow, if weregant the Tight oops 
cle statistiwilly, Eu other words, ff we hada antl: 
clently rer uue of ithe giving out corpu= 
des, the two. piton= 4d radiation imiy le 
sutistieally equivalent, So, indeed, they woulll be, 
if a corpuscle emitted from one mom ип он 
corpuscle emitted from another соп he mantel 
á* equivalent, But suelh a ennorptión wuonld be 
ply repugnant io wavesprineiples. Kor, when 
we consider a Inanitous ams, ie waves emitted] һу 
khe ditlerony atome iu if would pot. De equivalent, 
unless ali: tho atoms were at the -wme plane anil 
eriitiing light-wives im. identical phase. Ti ir obvi- 
uly, Rou te nbeept the latter. proposition, and 
in favt, we may Ме Шу certain that it = untrue: 
The particular gelo Were made: for eeeuring n 
simtisticnl, equivalenee of tha wave dual тушнш 
thoories. of radintion serine, therefore, uotenablo. 
My own feeling t= that it. i impossible ty accept 
the wave and quantum. thee of пиніон иж 
aitmiltuneously brat, i£ Compton idea. of n Joenlised 
ийиши je п состо und. universal deseription. of 
this process of radüttioh from atoms. [n order 10 
explain tho foiiliar facte of option! interference and 
diffraction, we ary compelles! to assume that die Fight 
wmitted by achumincns йош epromi oil epherienlly 
with Wlentical-velority und. phise in. all directions, 
'l'hooreticilly, ib. 19 possible to anal yen uw spherical 
Wave inte a sit of plune iliret! waves passing 
simultanentiely themgl Hie centre ОР Мне aplwre in 
АШ «леон, ртути еа thes ire ali in ideati] phone 
ot The centre, We muy. of roume, amni a plime 
wnve ue equivalent bon dimer rquartiinî inc the 
sense of Coimpton, tut ae a single whom ean only 
тийин оне quantam nbn me tie impossible to 


spinin interference М we nanni he emission. 10: 


consist genenilly. of. direetesd amt. Ty Compton's 


(own experiment, We she dealing with the. secondary. 


radintion fram an atom illuminans by X-rays of 
омеае Јанев much shorter than the diameter of the 
шош, "This ie a very different problemi from that 
ob an atem raliatinjr 2pontuncouely To all directions. 
Tn a Paper mppeürig im the Miian Jovrnal of 
Pharos, T bave тшк] (Вб сазе of Compton 
from what T believe to be ribera novel point of view, 


"r = 


50 


aml shown tar, 2o fur from the Corpo п Eer 
belg opposed to tho Шанга wareprinciples, the 
later nctually айан he ennon of sank an effeot, 
und quantitaively predict i observial eliaraeters. 
On the view developed in um Paper, Compton 
experiment $e пора. disprmoof af the sprewling wave 
theory, We ido not regan the bes of radiation. 
threwn ont in m otmight line by n liglt-house and 
хар for miles without appreeiable. sproniting, 
as a contradiction of waveprinciples; but explain it 
me au vdfeet. prodiueed by the lenses-nnd: mirrors of 
thi Tighten En junlogrens vay, Tilio the n= 
lation bebween the wnvedengtli of the ridintion and 
ihe sitze of tie nto, do. explain. Compton. eesulte. 
The investigmion shows that rli clussieal and, apati- 
tum theories of rndintion are indeed sintisticnlly 
iquivalimt, butthis: equivalenee ja: sermed Dy the 
properties of ihe utom, und not by filling apnea with 
jalil quante D will goo. Far os to say tit in 
nay view, ik fe entirely futile to. regard the Tight 
quantin asa particle having auy specifinlile shape, 
appe or position. — 


Expenimesran Work 

This theoretical paper on the. Compten Effect mie 
workol out during a holiday pt Walton iti Ovtober 
1007; Аран from any litte inwilertial satiefantion 
whiel (his writityr tay Пале given me ite chief 
nient E that it prepiral the gròin for experimental 
werk of the follosiug months which: I «hall now 
moniti. 

Fight years seo, we ecommerce) at Caleutia a 
éeties of experimental tdiss omn thes noring of 
light in teanspurenr modin of all kins. "These 
studies wert largely inspired by i dosire-  under- 
stud iinil explain fulle such. nuturul optical : pheno- 
tina at te Tghtof the sky, the dark blue olor. of 
this deep Fm, aml the elie opalesesqiee f le in 
glaciers, Timon became evident that the laboratory 
studies intended in. the first place to горго ц еа 
antur] phenomena on s «mil! scale would. enrry is 
pe Way towards solution of such. fundamental — 
problema of physics a= thir ronstibulion: and trice 
ture. of. molecnles, their mumber,— arringement: 
ши! ther] movements in ise, Hyuk] and solid 
mediu, amd the nutter of. rudistion: ill, I will 
not fangme you by reiting the numerous experi 
mental and: tbeoretien]  resenrches- enrried out. by 
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um on these subjects Associated with më. iiur- 
‘ing thes eight years wore @ great many young 
jiyara from all) parts of indin who received 
Мт еее гати іш ey laboratory: — Aaionjsst 
them. LU woulll especially шиш. the. mines of 
Da K R Ramanathan and of Me KOR Krishi, 
both bs-reason ef their eonspiewrmis. originality in 
resenreh and in view of the importanes of their 
personal conirilmtion=: to the development of the 
subject now ander diseuasion, ‘To them and to my 
‘oumetous: offer collaboratore from Bongal ши! 
Mails, and Northern Inilla, T owe a delit of gruti- 


fie, 


A New Puesomksos. 

Ate very marly stare ін our іонних, Мн 
түш serees dconewe nnd entirely: unexpoetes] pheno- 
mmm. As enrly oe 1825, it wae noticed when 
sunlicht filtered throng a violet glass prises through 
certio {liquids al solids, egy water or. ipe, the sont- 
tered reys emerging: trom the truck of the incident 
beum through dhe substances contains! cermin 
payi hut present dtr Dio tnetdeut bean. ^ Theohssrvn- 
tions wem imule with olor Alters A green gruss 
ares nel, which eut eff all Hight-if placed batworn 
the violet filter andthe sabeno С тегті 


ie glisse to nc pláee between the wuletunce and thy 


observer's oye. the track > continual, to be visible 
though feebly. ‘This tsa clear proof of areal trae 
Yformution of light fromon violet. mto n green тту. 
"The mast éirefil chumival purifiention of the епі 
stun! failed жо elaninabs (ue. phenomenon. Sue 
sete пиления оомо tle same effet ino 
onsideralle пиши {Иц ши] «йк, М we 
mien attermpted a apecrroseopie invetigntini of it 


"(Tur Rit SpoxiWiCANCE 

Though, from thee to tine, we returned [o the 
study ot this new phenomenon amil -published 
necounts of 1 ite pal eiznificunee ia iwin brother 
to the Compron Eiféet first becom clear to ne al 
` uum of DUST when D was preoccupied with the 
огу оГ Ин auhject . [ rezanded Шш. ejection of rhe 
electron in the Campton Eifort a+ ossentially ы 
Huectaation of thy ntm ûf theo sume kind nè wali ln 
induced by heating the. iom to a sufficiently high 
wamperature, und the se-cnlled directis]: «quantum. of 
Compton na mervly ип unsymtmetricul omission of 


rdimion from the wtom. which oecure ut the same: 


timo az the Huectation in ite ofeotrioal same “The 


conception of fuetuatons: iam wer funiline one in 


ор ш апу Кино theory, nml in. fiet, all. our v- 
periniental results In the fell of light scattering lad 


levy interpreted with ike wil There wis thendons 


(very masm do expest that nuliationz of altered 
wavelength cormesponding to fluctuations in rhe stato 
uf the scattering molecaleg shoubl be obaservind: slew 
m the ease of ordinary light 


А Хк Hamatos Erre. 

The iden was enorgelieullr tien wp, and dhe dee 
periments showed it do be eomplebüy eret T 
lese: eder Hil we hul Jere a new rndintion elfort, 
bar more general ani] universal in its eharmter. ihn 


the Compton Effect, amt of whieh the {uster could bw. 


named nea special cuse. The ejection of an elec 
iron. ie a. very violent type of füetuation:— There are 
numerous other comparatively mikil tvpes of fuetua- 
tion possible in the alectrient sinte of ime and 
maleeules, Euch. Buctuations correspond to relatively 
‘mall changes in the enetes-level of the stone 
system їн (ры непе оГ Варе. Ifa change of orgy- 
level is proxdoeed: hy The Tni тайшийн ану ia 
mmlinneous with. it, the quantum. of ен ае нь 
ver moder these conlithins miy be greater or. sanaller 
#5 the case muy bi thin the «пишиши of ‘incidunt 
кишин, We ay represent thie change. as d 
chienienl reversihli recti, 
Мор ПАА = 
М.о Ranais 
(normal | abor) (high feequoney 1: Losieitis] stie) (lw 
Trosquemncy r | 
ГЕ ын гейт procsks du е ditvetiem of the 
upper arrow, we luve u diminution in froyueney af 
ther ruliation, anil if i the. itireetion «af rhe lower 
атто, мя [шүн an лете of Frequeney, Тц 
relutivo брот ШЕТ type uf Test 
mull obviopsly be determined by tlw Lis of mas- 
ution, Шай ів: m say. upon the populations af the 
nord) fil excited chalet Е he meals preemt 
Шы Жи безен ач зоа [py urdinury ine. the 
presenee ef exeiteid ailes fa determined hy tom pure 
lim, СОг canes of exchtation of molecules, ig 
present, inst whe be tuken into aevount 
Sinee atomic and. molecalar yeta inyo many 
possihle energy-levels, ns shown by the faders of 





spicirosenpy, We see in the foreroing chemin eque 
tien the possihility of olerving great mny new 
lines in. iie spectrum. of the scattered pauliation: 

The most convenient way of etudving tho offeet 
le by using the intime non-chromitie miliution ol 
thus mercury ure imd. n condense tta lieht into the 
mibetisnee, or better, aectanlly to hring the am inte 
clove proximity with the enbetunee as in the well- 
know work of KW, Wool on текопатич эрти, 
The spectrum of the seater! medintion (& then 
renlity photographed, mut ik shows à multituile af 
new lines, bandas; und in aihdition: éontindous ruilia- 
ton, The lis tw (he. frequencies of thr 
incident mni жие! пишна will be току 
notices) from the equation writtes shove <ymboli- 
lly, The diferente between the meidini and 


tion or «mission, or the ease may be of he molinos 
The chamoeteristic frequenes of ghe nll ia, 
Кнен ов, а Рз from ur ull 1û (De frisquencesg 
nf the incidit radiation te give that of the eben 
liglit.. | 

In one see, dhis combination of the ineideni 
Írequenoy. with the froquencexy: of the maleente is an 
шиоре об the elassieal phenomena: of. lürtini's 
Tones, which we aro familiar with in acoustical 
theory. nnd which am explain! in terme of the 
forced vilimtions of a toriharmenie oscillator. This 
analogy máy, no douli, be used to find the intensity 
of the modified radintions upproximately by applying 
the rormesponivney principle top non-harmonia 
molecular mode of suitnhie type, The differences 
| between: this classical analogne nnd ане већу 
Observed optical effoet [= In the extrmontinary dix 
proportion. between the intensity: of the. lines 
eorresponding p the duferential ani simmutional 
ones mepectively, which is fur genter thm in the 
acoustien] undlogmes. 
An extremely interesting und. fundamental point 
rexanding ihm new tpe of secondary ridiution i 
thut im genernl it is strongly poluriesd, In lite 
respect, the pletromienon is snalosous bo the experi- 
шич known pularisatiun of the (Compton typo 
of Х-гау scattering. We notice, Tiowever, tint the 
different lines. cormesponding: to different molecular 
{тезеп an polurised to very different extenta: 
It ву Бе presumed that this £e:duo Ши шонен 
orcillatoes involved. not possessing sphorical aymiio- 
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settore] qumiti ie-equal tothe quantum of :abesorp- 


D 


try. Whether this explanation is sufficient’ or not 
rie fo the betel by computation and eon — | 
е очуро 

We may hen pisse s Tithe {о consider mom 
Моё у the ген] sjgenifleunee of our phenomenon, 
Smiw, no imbit wll elaine to ein fee further 
eonfirmation of. the. quantam. tlieory. of miliation. | 
My own view, however, i9 tur ther ia nothing in. 
the tha in uny way conmuilicts the wave 
principles, ший that. on the other. fand. the fact 
thi we enn eut p eor ddl bo: tle ipti of. energy 
io duy urbitrury extent i2 unfiveurlilo to. thue len 
ofa ral corporal existen forit We miy, df 
mine, got over this difficulty by aiesuming that the 
imelbent- quantum in sme  wumy  disppears on 
vollision: with the moleenle; and thar à now quuntum 
of m smaller or. ntror energy: nriees denim fhe 
enibinatinn. — But the observed. fact: of Ши йт 
polurisation of Hie Hines i widaveurnble oy thu niter 
Міс. Ая ніту аи бн the forming dis 
— Die eoneept ot Iocalised qunta i» Irmeconeil- - 
ublewith the phenomena of wayeapties, and the 
necessity dor introducing ft is even less foule 
present ease than in the Compton type of кепек. 


ArriicATIONS oy NEW Errgct. 

I shall now pose on to consider sone applications 
of the new effort Ie potential ovalno porhape is 
greatest in the field) of chemistry, ‘The mathowl af 
in vestgution affants us am extemordinarilv easy. uni 
eonvenient process oF mnapphie to merl Hin 
of chemical compounds The geometry af fhe 
chemical: пин and othe forees of chemical 
alfinity determine the Trequenciee of. mole mlnar 
vibrations, Та many cases, thoy fio in tha 
far infra-pol, a. region. of the spectrum which. hos 
hitherto been with difficuliv аселе АД о оу анз, 
Tl amily of Пошта enables ua, n5 were, 
to phougmph Me whole infrared. speetrutn: with 
ther stom facility weil pe oe ihe visiblo nnd nltme 
violet -peerme — The determination of the funda- 


mental vibration-fréequeneiws of. chemical хосси, 


thoir relative importance zs guauged biy the inten- 
eife ef the lines, anil wren mn their. pecüliar. 
polurisation elurrsetirs, promise to take as dep. Ente 
ihe Fundamental problems ef Chemistry, Ае an 
Wlistrntion, I will meniion n recent paper by Daure 
ii ibs Compie Rendus of iho French. Acmdemy. 


, 


Daum investigated the spectra of the chlorides, of 
Carbon, Silicon, Titarriam, Arsenic Tand, Antimony 


and’ Bismuth by this method. The investigation 


mvealed hitherto unknown spectra in the far infin 
pod for each of the compounds studial exhibiting 
rerurkible anulogies and diiterences: amongst each 
other in the position, intensity am) polarisation of 
whe Sines, 

Ха organic chesnissry also, the metho opena np 
an: illimitable field of mench. Numeros lines 


„appear. whose positions in mmy cuses nne accurately 
назаем аге іи исно notably by changes 


in chvaitien! constitation, A very surprising. feature 
fe the extreme eharpuyss Of some of the lines Tho 
frequencies of the. vilinition of the carbon —earbon 
bond in benzene сап be determines, for. example, 
with extraonlinary precision unepprouchahly by 
other node Ir is precisuly this ncoumey of 
mésiurenment amd the rich and varied. mass. of data 
снапа that indiewe for this method п теш 
future 

"The study of the infhienee of changes of tempur- 
ature and pressure, sid of a change of physical 


state on the intensity, positions and. widths of the 


spestril lines, promises to furnish information of 
value in the fehl of muleendar physies Alronly, 
ity, ur wirliest observations it wile notleed that the 
spectral fines obtuine! with ict are sharper und 
somewhat «displaced in position. mlatively to the 
broad bands found with liquid water. The sharp 
ness of the fines observed withi tinsparent erystal« 
appear do be n general featur As ип example, 
I may mention the ease of adenite, in whieh Mr. 
Krishnan (опи that the water of crystallisation 
also nye woll<lofine! lines, insi) of the hands 
observed with water, 
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Preliminary studios have shown. that — 
foctly practienlde to plutogruph the lines шаһ 
spectra nf vspour& Henos it will be posible it 
many mes o investi the changes in roller 
epectra in the passage from vajon to Bquid a wel] 
na those in the paseage from liquid to solid, In the 
change from vapour to liquid, we have a partial. 
destruction of the freedom of rotation of the mol 
cules Such olwervutions we we have nile, кочи 
ts indict that exchinges of anergy between the 
incident quantum and thé molornle eun also pour 
with respect to the rotational states of the molecule, 
The optieat anisotropy of the molecule. appears 
be involved in the possilility of each induced mole 
eular rotation. Whether the nenoval of restriction. 
on mtutional freedon) whiny rhe molecule passes 
from liquid to vapour, results in a fuller development. 
of such rotttional spectra remuits to be investigation: 

At low temperatures, many liqulîs aa ie known. 
nifuse to orystillise, become highly viseaus, amd 
ultimately oro transformed into ylesses Glyevrine 
isa typical example of sucha liguat, Ме, Vaikai 
wami jus observal inita remirkibledivdapment 
of u continuous »pectrum wbose intensity fulls with 
rise of tempornitire or by dilution with water, “The 
proeise orivin of this phenomenon and the dcietenes 
of similar effects at low Wemnperstures in the eue 
of ether viscons liquids remain to be маі, The 
problen of the atnorphotts. ealid condition: bs re. 
lite! to this. Alrenly Pringshotn hae novel thas 
fue] quartz unlike the crystalline substance does 
not show any lines in the seartered spectrum. The 
explanation of this muy be that the lines have. 
behe too brow! anil düfuse ta be plito- 
graphed, | 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET RUSSIA—1II n 
ит 


PANDY Jawartar Lat Nia. 


Tue Peontes or Mixonrrres 
Мапу ої п» аго прі т imagine thar India f= partion- 
larly unfortunate in having to face a complicated 
problem of minorities and many communities, As 


# matter of fan many other- countries haye faced 
amd solved this protilem Russia specially iè a 
country With numerous тийнш) minorities with 


different languages und oultores, and it i= inferesticg 
шиі instractive for ws to study the methods of tha 
Bolsheviks in regard to thew minorities, 

In Crarist Russi then- wepe about. 140. different 
nutiondlities who di] not «peak Russian. There were 
20 nationalities of anie nlllien eset ; tie Tureo-Tartars 
| numbers 2) millions: the Ukraine 25 to. 30 
millions ; the Poles 8 millions and the Jews 7 millions 
The non-Russian speaking nationalities were 57 por 
eentof the totil. populitian. 

Tho old poligy, wider the Chur, wus to piteh ome 
mubinnulity asainst (e other. Athpte were opie 
to Ressianiie aliens by bringing them into the 
Rusin Omi Any person, belonging o thes 
minority groups, who aspired to become a professor 
had to change his religion and ontwr the orthodox 
church. The teathing of minority: hingus was 
| 0L oriole undo sonmpotines was actively re 
pressal In 1831 under s decere of the (Suir all 
Pulisli «eliools wen elosesl ; only the religious schools 
ofthe Jewe and Moslume wens permitted to continue, 
Thus these minority communities became very 
растап. 

Soon after the Oetoler. Revolution. im TOIT tui 
2nd AII-Itussia, Congmss of Soviets tune the folluw- 
Ing ieelurationa ;— 

(1) Equality, auil vorema of peoples of Russii 

(2) Bight of selfeletermiuniton even b separation 

&iul lormntion of iui independent state, 
(3) Abolition (of. all wal every kind of tational, 
raciul anil religions priviloges 
(41 Free dewislopient of national minorities anit 
eihnographic groups 
The ussian Union —ths U. S. S. Ria a Talons 
tion of she constituent repuhlies — Some of. these 
republics are thimeelves felemstions лун hesütes 
niany Autonomous агаңа Thus eich consideruhle 
minority inliabiting a particulur ares hes a great deal 
uf mynd con develop tt own langune und 
culate It is the poliey of the Central Government 
not only to jeave these ropublies- nm autonomous 
needa lo work along their own lines but to help 
them actively tà develop thol resource ail cultum, 
| Beliools eoniluetisd iu thu: local languages nro opened ; 
anabempt i mule (o eury on publie activities, 
work in Soviets, tc, in the language of the ann; 
and newspapers are palilished in these Iunguuges, 
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| Тент», 

A idixnction 1s пада between а реса Нее 
anil the тај гі of d minority group. Be 
fur a the former ami concerne] they havs due 
une rights 4s any other minority community ot 
ue the innjority. They are not specially protected 
given amy weightage or вериги representu- 
lion, exempt im sofar as a whole area max be mnde 
into sn autonomous area. Tn cultural rmutiers 
lowever meh more. fredoju Es given to dum and 
Hir rete nre specially protetti The Central 
Government feels that sv long as. there nre baok- 
wind comimnunitine im the Union the progress of 
the whole Union will be retarted, imd hence the: 
stress. on Jevelling up of these groups 


lu 1926-27 the primary school speetally meant: 


for different national groups, Iu one of the inati- 
tumit republiis— iho R. S, F, S. R alune (but inehat- 
ing northern Cuucasqs) —snmounted to 


For Turkish nationality * 4^ LI 

„ UgneFinns m E ua LA 
People with Western 

ома Е — — 1272 

4. Mongols and. Manchurlins ..... e. 8 

„ North Caucasus . x 2 тй. 

» People of the North ux an — 186 


Tho school books- mw prepared. án. tho. different 
huigunges Indeed primary равнини js п 
now in 62 differant langues in the Union, suid 
books anl pupërs arm ial in 82 langunzek On 


Aust, 1927, thy newspapers of the national minge. 


ritis in the Boviet Union numbered 201 with n total 
circulation. of 9,928,550. copies. 

Prior to the rovolition many nationalities Tuud. po 
regular written. langunge, e. the Mordwa, Calmyks, 
Oirate, anil the South Silurian peoples, The Soviet 
Government had new seripts prepums] [ок 16 euch 
groups, anal it refoemued muny other seripte and 
mude then simpler umi moro scientiis 

Atntempte. huve been made in the Ensam 
republics to follow. up: the building of. &hools oop 
ductal in the native language be introducing this 
language in. tho local Boyiete and publie institutions: 
This ia specially sumweding in Turturistan,. Та) the 
village Soviets of Turtaristayy the Tartar langue 
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Disrixeriow. serwi Potrricat xs CupTURAL. 


Е 
Е 


H 
hot been atoptel at the following mie:— 
joo 19 124 199 
20 mit з! 95 


The town Soviets navi mile similar progress. 

Durie the last two or three yeure special stirpis 
hayê hee fakes to prepare teachers for higher 
miueation im the non-Riesing lungulumee For this 
purpose 28s linguistic departments were opened up 
te list veur in the higher schools These depart- 
ments will give a rezulur supply of graduates after a 
"few yenrs. 

The Cominiseariat Of Edueation also Seti paile y 
number of planes to tain oung people in languages, 
enstoms of mutionalities, ete ‘The nanibere of thee, 
during the [nat few. yenare were:— 


In 1025 Lr E =: DE 
. 22 a ш 184 
- AME * Z = W 
„ 1926 an _ L3 


OF thes 236 men were "Turco Tartans 


Wowes’s Enyearios, 

Women in sme of these Eastern republics are 
making great progres. In Ushekistin before the 
revolution warn were mostly purdann-hins, seldom 
Tiral anil in m state of half slavery, Now in this 
republic of Contral Asin there are 276) women’s 
elieational imatitutions with 13,200 students — Of 
al! the multe Of the national minorities 20 per 
sent List year woni worn, "They am spóriully 
übbracbsl Mowands educational work. miel иво (о 
miseram. 

liis diifizult to draw any final. conclusions about 
anything Russian at this stage, Hut и would 
tertdinly appear from the progoss made im the 
list i veers tint the problem of. minorities has heen 
largely aobvéd there. This does not mem that 
enoplete equality has boon established and thore 
am ng evils. left — Rykolf the Prime Minister of 
the Roxsian Union, stated) last ypar that althourh 
much progress hul been indde mnch still: remained, 
"They. had. not succeded ih uprooting serfdom, 
ignoranco and superstition. By Месте they hml 
established the complet oqualiry of all nationalities 
‘in the Union, bat in practiow this was not fully done. 

Fall equality coulll only come with the removal of 
enol mıl cultural differences. Nor oould 
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also. 

Ryko i+- certainly right in drawing attenti to 
all that has: nob beon dons Bor tho successes 
already nehiüwie] nro great enough and show thot 
properly taeklsl the problem. of minoritics enn De 
salved with rapility aml mice, The fh year of 
British rule in Indis compore very lilly in this 
respect with this effort. Bot, may we whisper it, 
ihe British do not want) the problem to be solved, 


THe: Cossrrretios Axo [rs Saures? Fearne, 
‘Tho Union of Socialist Sovet Republica (0. 5. 
S. ft) was formed in December 122. Befone the 
formation af the Teton here were four ar 
republics: the Russian Socialia Felirat] Soviot 
Republie (R.S F, SRJ, Ukraine, Whito Rosai 
andl Transeanessin.— "Phey eurrieid on an independent 
existence hot wore callind to each other and imil 
тиша agreement on many matiere The нен 
to forar i. niim was irrivelat =purately by the 
аШе republies nt their reepantiyy Congress of 
Soviet. Th Congresses ala olios , delegates 
to taky part in framing a constitution for the Union, 
Originally thers were four mombers of thy шип 
but in M25 two othor republics joined it, The Caka 
now consists of tha R, S. F.S R, Ukrine Whit 
Husin, Transcaucasia, Turkmonitan. nml Uzhokis 
tan, Too ol thei constituant инибит». aro Ta 
selves Folerations, Thue th R.-S. -E Ss. R 
consists oF nine republics: Crimean, Turtar, Bashlrir 
Buriat-Mongolitn, Keghiz, Kurelian, 1 БЕ 
Fakat and German Volga Republie ‘The Trane 
самап PLS. S/R. consists of thew тер 
Azerbaijan, Armenian snd Georgian, Buia 
separate repuhblics (her are oa lirs number: af 
кка кайин, there being 12 пери ы 
All these republics iv supposed: to bi: sovereign 
vxeept im 50 far n5 powers have leon Basiano ti ие 
Union. Amone these powers whieh ave heen 
assigned аги orien elution, шч] of * 
republics into Unjon, anil serinin паре of d 
шиі taxation. The Union, says arino 4 t "m 
constitutum, 14 "a voluntary uri of equal in les 
and “each of the Saving repahlles | retains P T 
of free secession froi tlie Union LE ‚Че EC — 
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al Stum is a worthy ewn of the foundations Laid 
in October, 1017, of the peacefal Uwolling together 
iul the brothers dollar of peoples," 

The conatiqution of the Trion pat he chung! 
{пм like any otlier Law, de Fs thoe flexible and 
"изу mimptable to new conditions, [їй ts hasmi 
on the. recornitions of national iifferenoes anil Trino- 
dom to develop геш сия, Ib is: entirely 
ép poss] t (Ius antseratio unitary astute af the oli 
regime whieh trinl bo impose its own lrg nnd 
eulture on: all. the. various. nutionulities under its 
пошто, 

"Тнк Ат. {Тхїо» Сохонккв. 

The ирешу is te ALL-Tnion Congress. 
The Vaton Counpil Heal on the baii of propor- 
tional nepresimbation. of nach eonstituent: mpulie, 
Anil hê Сонна of Notiomalities js elected on the 
basis of | members for ov огу republic and one for 
eaeh autonomous region. Thus iu ihe Conneif of 
Nationalities, the KOS. FSR, tho principal und 
dominating repiblie of the Union, lus the same 
numlwr of represuitatives as any. of tho smaller 
republics 

“The Central: Execulive: Committee of the AIl- 
Uniou Congress. is comparably in some measur 
to o Parliament, the Congress itself consistmir of 
avor LIH members mul meeting only once in six 
menthe, ALT бән Тк о pates bath «иог 
of the. Committee — Thus. ihe Council of Nationali- 
ties hurs a dlotermininie voiee in all important. matters. 
It ie therefore Glin! thnt tho. varius autonomous 
трие» have not only fall opportunities of deye- 
loping their own economie ami sonial life nnd 
culture, but thay, tako part ina dociive manner 
im the generil governuwnt of the. Union. 

AID Soviets ani their executives nnd representa 
Hives nre eleeted annually. Only the. All-Unian 
Congress i2 eJeetesd exvry second year, 

The All-Chion Congress also elects the beads of 
varius departments, the. Commiasara ond these 
form the Union Council of Pooples* Comintasars 
which t# practically te cabinet of the. Union. 


Tux Cóxerrrerxr REreuLtux, 
Each constituent republic has ite »wn Soviet Con- 
gress, Central Executive Conunithee und Counell of 
Peoplis' — Commlésars, Certain ilepartments, 64), 


в 


fare affaire, are peserved for the Union Govern- 
ment; certain others exist bol im the Union atdin thir 
inclividial nptblins, à... zuprome economic council, 
labonr, finance, et. ; and many exist only in: the 
republics, ey agri MAMAS justice, education, health, 
socin| welfnme, etc. 

In eneh repuhlie the Soyiet systemi la йй np 
fruity village Mull factory npwards by means of in- 
Mirect and dipeet elections, Thu the villuge Soviet 
elects Вата Distriet Kovlet Congress maid ite oxe- 
püti committee, mul the latter the Provincial 
Soviet Congress, whieh in its trm sends: representa 
lives to the Republican Congress, In the tow the 
urban Soviet elec the — District as well ga 
directly the Provincial Soviet The Provincial 
Roviets eleet representatives for the Republican. 
Congress, but tows areas have ales the niche of dirt 
nepresentation im this Congres Time the rural 
amie mw represented very indinwtlyin the Al- 
Russin or other Republican Congress whilet the 
town areas nme represente] — both абу aml 
питу. 

In the ruml Soviets, both the village and the 
aliati, the persant auwe inn considerable inujority. 
Bui emulmily the proportion of. communiste in- 
orse in the higher Soviet organs and. they aro im- 
nheokute control of all. positions of powor, The 
All-HEussian Soviet. is ontiroly doaninated. by. thin, 


Tit Cosarcster Parry, 

The Communist Party although it hns apparently 
no aflei statue in the constitution is really a pillar 
of the Soviet regime — It is solid exelusive orgmni- 
sation. representing the advanend elemenzs of. the 
working elass. and with a-very dofinite- purpose. &nil 
pragrümne. — Iris well orgsmised and tho. discipline 
i» militarv indts severity, The eonyietion: of (he 
eomumnunist that he represents jhe intense of 
the future of humanity сїз only he compared 
with thie sith nnd zen] o£ a mligions enthusinat. Tho 
party admits intollectunls amd pessunts to. it&. Tmnka- 
but ealy such s» nmlenestand sm appreciate the 
theory und practi of the: dictatorship: of. the: prm- 
lauri — ltis mor very easy pPo Join tfe party. amid tà 
preservi ila pariLy ; there sre periodieal " eleunsinga " 
as they are called, when those who nre онај 
undesirable ape excluded, Thy powor of tho party 
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‘individual in the Soviet Union today ie: Stalin, the 
Gane) Seeretary of the purty, although he balis 
no other high ulficlal position. 


Волнрэ Ажо Соммів=оха. 


"here ana large timber of bowrdy anil commis 
sione performing various dittic:, the moat important 
helng vhs Supreme Economie: Council with its off 
‘shoots. The induetriul amits sath às Labor Unions, 
nte. nre uli essential parts o[. die State; Orgnnuisa- 
thea, "They sre built on industrial Hines, not those 
©{ стай Thus all workers in s hig indistry belong. 
4e one Union, whether. they un miners, carpenters 
or mechanics Then there is the wise ramification 
ot ccooponitive societies, and orgunisaione of 
women, Youth, pioneers ote 

Thy Liaheur Unions anil Fictirr Commlttees ос: 
aller thi interests of the workers iu the factory but 
the mauneer or Boanl of manuzers of any. industrie 
ane appointel hy the Supreme Economic Conil 
on bohalf of the All-Russian Soviet. In case there 
TE п conflict between the manager und the 
labour, there js. a system of-conttiot conimittess, най 
uppeils The manager may be removed or timus 
егте. 

Burh in brief aw oma òf the features of the 
Soviet Constitution. Lt ie mlmittslly framat to keep 
all power in the hands of the workers, Ando give 
ne quarter to capitalism or to those who want to 
bring back capitalism. Whether capitalism ишү 
not oreep back in disguise in some Torin or other i2 
6 difficult question to answer, But in their fight 
niuis it the Bolshoyiks do not propos ty he gui 
ed by "bourgeois déemocruey. In the manifest 
f the first Communis International issued under 
the signatures of Lenin, Trotaky and othare in. Marcli, 
1519, it wos tated thnt * to: demand of: thè prole- 


writ in de final tife-und-deuth atropelo with ipi- 


talism that it should obey Inmblilikr the preeepés ані 
leourgeole democmuey wonhl be the same pes to ask 
n min. who is défending his life agsinsm торите to 
follow the urtilicinl mles of a French duel that hinve 
teen st by his emmy hut not followed by. him." 
We huave the dictatorship of tho proletariat odiy, 
Bat this, we are toll, îa n penod- of transition only 
or ‘period 07 preparation for the great time to eine 
when class conflicts will entirely sense as there will 
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ho only one elis; und the баци фойе мй «itk rates 
ъан. Ты м le fen] ecrimupiem, which 
[п ther words of hie eamus: manifestó will inl) 
the domination of expital пшн war impossible, 
Wipe aut stite houndarins, transform the whale world 
Into синт юрме уча commonwenlih and bring 
about real homnan brotherhood nnii freedom." 


Naw Mosonw. 

“Tht streets wore fall of penile, зину бин foot 
Ther were criwide avirywhem, overihbiring from the 
pavement to the middle of the streets but they 
were orderly ongwils oboying the jaw of the frond: 
und pussmg on cemseless]y минте any fiiia wr 
hall-nps — Thé police, or nihor the militia men uz 
hoy pre culle] alal do. entm (he {таир 
Their task was tio e» düfieult as it jh in ther great 
citise ин the yehioler traffic war not gremt. There 
were tiny еей miine aml molar bens, all orowil- 
ed, amd tixis and private ears, hot nltozcther thor. 
malle à poor &lyrw a8. compared with: he vast numbers 

t he seen 1n París or Berlin or London. Ре 
thi crowds wore тешик than uenal owing to de 
tenth anniversary eelehuwens of the Sovüt Ra 
public. 

The city was beflagzed and. deconited for those 
eidelimtionm. Ther was the red Hug evorywhore and 
the sign of the hummer anit ісе, ао symboal of 
the rulo of the labourer and the piisit, — Lenin'e 
pictare was oftin displayed and ile fürre X: repre- 
Panting the ten yours o£ ie repuhlié was ales fro- 
quently see, At night there were. illuminmtions 
Hhowing off these ilocorations nnd signa, nnd even the 
eletre bulhs wor tenally pod. Tho. colour tod fa 
iJenrto the Bussinn—even apart fram И» revolitionga 
signiticance. Tha Russian waoni forit muma both 
red and beautiful, anil thy furmous Ral quum in 
Moseow, ¢hirtiny the Kremlin, with Lenin's Мин. 
Jetn. on one sbde of it, д» + colle! ave, before 
thir revolution, 

The first impression of. Mescow fs almost that af 
HAY arent city and yet ns ome proceed diffemaeea gm 
Tosticed und one arrives ut the eonclusion that Минен 
stunde spart from Ue cities of the Weed It is 
beautiful with iteinnumetable golden domes and wide 
Breas mil bru] Arteta. Tt bs full of ehurctus——35omo 
опе о ив that then: mead to hie 14500 of them. Some 
of the bigger ones have beon comverted into пиве 
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Tut neat of them arn still open to the faithful The 
Solet; Goverunumt docx not eneaurjse in amy wny 
нштеп or rélsbon o Indesd there um or 
iranissdione whieh eurry on à vigorous: unti-religians 
prepaganda an education is wholly cular. Bui 
thiar: nro no mestriclions in the way of people going 
| е churches and large number, sporially fron the 
comiry eli, alll visit them, Right near the 
Eminin i wn ancient chapel dedicmpe] to the 
Virgin Mary anil HA reputed holiness atiricis poop 
from fur, Wa saw crowds, chielly ween, going 
in. There i$ ne one to sp them ‘hot none who 
pase thui way сап fail to see un inscription on an 
adjoining wall In large letters which stand out 
f= given a fimous saying-of Karl Marx ; " Religion 
is the opinam of the people” 

No city iy the Weat perhnys offers sach n nriety 
of costume anil hendeesr ня Мозоли, Furia іе 
anpposed to hê thr, тейи. итди] eentu ol 
Europe. One comes across people fram nii voun- 
rie there but they are all in the tandanl  eostume 
of the Wot, alinost tho.solo exception being: Indian 
wWonien wh continue to wear thair saris But m 
Moscow Asin (peeps out from every corner, not 
tropionl Asin but the Asia of the wide steppes anil 
the cold regions of the north аши оё anil contre, 
Hi has heavy boots on and avery variety of Imig 
cont mul he People have grown екшии! be 
these uii and oceentricities - of attire andl pay 
litth' attention ‘to in. Ewen ihe saris of my 
wife and sjiaer, ual we they wer in Moscow, 
шга] Jess altention there thin in Berlin or 
Euria. 

Bui the mal chingi oho ийе йз Милош and 
which gowa- on one wiih every day'e ety iin the 
atmosphere anil the vory air of the place, The 
dontrüsbs  bobwesin extreme Tuxury and. poverty nre 
hob visible, nor does one note the hierarchy of 
cling or caste, Every one whether he ia porter at 
the railway statin or s waiter iua resbaurant, is 
n ^ towarish "—comrale—4and i. addpscd ne euch, 
Morit or enms P nof julged biy wealth or by thn 
loryenese of the ealury. Woe are told that the highest 
salary pail to the inemibore of the communist 
purty— and ull. high officials belong. to. this party— 
is 225 rouliles i tronth, equivalent to about Ra 300, 
Thi President of the Russian Union gets this 
aalkry and. probably his clerk get something not 


a 


much jess, the only difenne being thut the Prosi- 
dent will hme some тоот» to livo in, n motor enf 
for his use and some other facilities: Thr pensant 
from the village or. the Inbourer. from. the. faetory 
visiting the President will uwet him. ns lf he wis 
one of their own alas, only elewerer hl pop cape 


ahla, and will addness him se ** townrish" 


Most of the: motor care to be seen went either 
taxie-or cars belonging to the State vr. to^ orgaunisa- 
tinns—Soviet trade onions, co-operatives, factorirs, 
liv firms, ole Private ears, belonging to mdividuls, 
were nob ii evilenee at all, 

There were bir «hope sm stores outwardly 
resembling the shop» of other cities. The hig Hopr 
were all tbe qroperty of the Subs, only. the. analler 


nes belonging to individuale — There were nln 


street howkers truling m petty urtieles— Generally 

the: gods displnvesdl in. tho shops were eunple nnd 

нике пн hal no preternsions tà Mhio uranni- 
tiri. "There were none of tho dainties 9£ the Ron di 
Hivoli or of Bond Strevt,/— People in. the streets und 
indeed exerywhüre wem elad: regnanlless of fushion,. 
many without odlar or tie Mang of them ol course 
could nor atoni to buy anything expensive, But 
upárt from tho question of expense 3twas considered 

a buiürgenis Falling to wasta timo aml ore üt 

elothes. 

Some of he big-squanss hil loud] speakers which 
gue tho nee of thus day nud eoncerte nnd. probahly 
political: specches- from. time. to time to convert the 
waverers niil those in doubt. The communist does- 
init miss a chanew to give his gospel to thooworld. 

Wo-visitsl the State Opera House; Ti isa magri- 
fieent Боце, bulle in the Tams tima, witli seven 
golden tiers. one. over the. other, In the days of 
the "Tear it wie the meeting place of wealth anil 
баон, 'Theaudicnec wow was very different, "Tho 
housy wee full to overilowig with people in their 
work-n-day- attire, sometimes without coats and in 
their shirt aleeves, — There was no uttempt at апу 
ness or dressinir up. foe. Hie. occasion. Ther were 
ull homely-lookins folk-—intillectunls awl workers 
nui pense with a. fair sprinkling of. ehililnen, 
The performance, Which consisted of. dancing. and 
singing und bullets was exceedingly good and 
was thoroughly appreciated by the audience whieh 
inated on endorse. А itle hoy and girl, not 
more than (en years of mre, dianced delightfully. 
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The principal irem, however, was the dance oof 
н ster performer of Tari «шуа now n woman 
ef 60 tut lonking hardly 20.— She inneeld amaz- 
ingly well, Alboge@her, from: thé point. of. view 
of шашу па ве, й зець он оме «Вс to beat 
anywhere in the wortd, 

We aléo visited o cineme show and saw à. povoli- 
‘Gonary film enlled *'Tho Last Daya of Petrograd.” 
The Rusia ire timona fur: tê beauty and artistic 
exeellnee of their fnis, but. uhlappily we in Indía 
hove 10 opportunities af. socing them. We have a 
vurfeit of th« sorgeous hut stupid and. inane produc 
tons of Hollywood in America The film we saw 
showed the contrist between luxury ind misery in 
tho days.of thy Tear ant thon the ghastly) scenes 
ofthe war, ‘The downfall of the Tear, the Kermsky 
Government, and the firht for power between the 
Boliheviks nnd Kerensky, ending with Lenin's 
victory, Were shown very effectively. Jiwae a very 
мик егі! аи stirring film and its propaganila value 
mih be imime. 

We visited the omen of the Revolution, housed 
inn building which: was the. English ciub house m 
olden ilays— meaning thereby that iwis an English 
type of dnb and wt a eluh confineil to. Englishinum, 
Thore were maus interesibir. things. in the museum 
baton the whole we wor nither disappointed with it 
Wo *uwnaleo an ar gallery and were specially: in- 
terested in finding pictures in it from Asiatic Russia 
—Turkestan, eto, 


The magniticont Noble’ Hall of Tsarist dara hus 


w 
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now been converted into the Trade Union Най. 
The Congress of the Fonda of Tussin wid hahi in 
ihis hal Ti ie ome of Шеше Ыз D Hye seen, 
"The Kroinliu with ft» stately buildings and coques: 
was ofcourse cited liv aia. We did not go inside 
the "Pears old palin orang other boilding except te 
pay 4 shorb visit to Kalinin, the President of the 
Union, He liemi in two or thre nome simply 
furnished with no evidence of luxury or grandeur, 
The nisalirtion luis changed munt things in: Russin 
lut Hb has nob elanged the Drosky, This is a 


priitive eonveyance, à kind of. four-wheeled] coke — 
shaw ilmin byn hirse Why-any one should) wee. 


this ancient methud of looumotinn it was diffioult to 
imagine, There was room for only one person in 
HL orat mos two: thin. persone, anil the speed]. di 
wont by-runely éexenedod 8 milles wer Ишт, 

The revolution buas also. not «ueeesded. 25 fir in 
putting down bezying in dur stris: Wo were-ofum 
иссен! hy hezzurs, sometimes: y young woman 
with habes in thor arms. “The communie toli i 
that this wos moet fess: then dt used to Do ut it 
was difficalt to wean the hegre [rom their sge- 
long habit af hogging: i 

Uur stir bu. Moscow wie to. «hort. for ds to. se 
much. Hut short as it wie, it was enough to. make 
as feel the faecinstion of this beatiful cuv, We 
enims away with regret uml with ит (ийт in кей 
amin ite geben domes shining in tio sin amil ji 
&treets and squares Full of strange peoples: n 
East onl the West, * е 
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‘The subject nf this article i£ um oxtromely Imei- 
nating one it E Шарона io exageverute dis 
impertanes, frome the paint of view. of the furum 
growth and development of he luna mew, of thn 
каш шич of peaceful volutions. among all. the 
members Of the Loman fomily, Th ix nob a now 
subject; many have thought, written imd spulen 
on it; anil, yet, itis of a live. interest. today, aa it 


һа» ever been. Only. recently, there hue. leen ў 
interesting contributions to the subject опе ryan 
[пша andthe other by Europenu,. Mr Y e 
Ае "Таа ані оре" вті Ме. Marca "Tula 
und the West” jae, rach in its own wiy thoughtful 
und suggestive ennteibutioms tn ihi saluku i ihis 
all-abaorhing question; “Ги tormor- {a miſeh rider 
WONS bope аш dosien : anid ft ii writin from tha 


* 
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THE BAST AND THE WEST: A STUDY 


point of view of an Indian, The lutiór seek to 
quote Mr. Marvin s wi) words, “tu trace the conver 
кепес ol British influensa to Indian: nationalisn in 
the various wepecte of political, exin] amd intellectual 
life, benriig. nlways in mind the wiler ileal of thy 


aervice owed by covery nation to. the community of 
ikim. Th i net eo comprehensive: or dep ms. 


the former ; nevertheless, Н, loa, охра vuna 
of co-operation between the West an this country, 
with a view ty fie ultimate realization of & permn- 


‘monty satisfactory an co-uperntive mulirstonding 
Jwe е two great sections of humanity, the 
Bast ten the West The problem 19 thus -oocupy- 
jue some of the bet minds both in Europe anil 


Аай. | 
It t teeeestiry to have, As fir wa рохе, та. full 


and clear idea of the nature and. ennilitione of ‘this 





giguntir, fundumentml problem. The broul fart 
is that the relations hetween ihe East und West are 
Tür from frimidly. cordial, svmpathetie, helpful: or 
aatisfariory, They um markol һу distruxt, suspi- 


on, mute] Huek of uiiderstaniding aid appreciation. 
Tie Wet doc not umlerstand t Ent, her vivili- 


sation, her ideale: hier thought, her. fortis of sf- 
expression, her aspiritioos. ‘The Eet, bom, doc 
not anderstand the Weer, and takes по cory 10 
ipprerie the merit ‘amil the innermost strength 
of the Western. type. of civilization, The West 
Флін ihe аы, роны, вооот, to 
some extent intelleetunlIe, amd having cxereieed 
(he dominution for s fairly long period, consilers 


dt 30. natural, so баетты Н, асі. а mutber af eure, 


eo beneficent, that she pesents and oppeses every 
ашар оп ihe part of the Enst to got rid of, oe 
weaken, that abomination, Ehe thinks thm moh 
if not all, Eastern races area sot of congenitally 
inferior peoples, whom climate; environment, pecu- 
Har religions and philosophical Odevelopnient, 
social structure, cultural content, incapaeitate. for 
ever rising t iow highest af national greatness 
ши} stmngih, which ar attxined hy the aibvanred 
nations of tha West- The East, m ber tmurt of 
huts, consulers Western civilization: nml greatness 
asa losal miunifestuton of mere bruto fore, 
und, me «he durs an шти faith time the ton- 
quests or triumplie ef mere brute fore min never 
be permanent, a» they hek a moral and. spiritual 
basis which nlowe je permmnent, &he i9 quite. con- 


За 


iit that the vanishiug of the Western type. of 
civilization with is present all-pervasive doma 

nies js only a question Of time And thos the 
(wo ment seeds of hmanits, in epit ef iheir 
centict and aesociation, view each other with ats 
picion, «dislike, distrust und maton! sense oF infer 
ority. From moim tine, every civilised and 
erat inten has eonsidered. itself ss the great anil 
civilize! uation, amid ӨП others i "hurlmrinns" Iu 
spite of the closer aesoeiition иш койш Ну А 
mess und peoples in malin ties, owing H fati- 
lites of eominunieatiut us s сеш: of meehanical 
inventions, this mentality i= still vislblis among all 
the motions, both of the East aol the Wea In ie 
not tie peculine mark of the Nordic races, пог 
even of the Wester rices; the. Eastern rained alee: 
possess it in spite of their politien! subjection 
and inferiority, "The Hulu is proud: nf his 
ancient eulture and civilisation, his hohle philos 
phy aml religion, the enti! harmony of his 
ани! life mul strortore, thet, in bhis hamt of 
hearts ho consklers the Hindus m superior raew,. 
thoweh, st the present moment in the political, 
nition! ani dntermatienal жєн, düev may not 
count ioe: Thus the play of superiority anil 
inferiority goes an, making eomimon. understanul-: 
ing aml appreciation aud the establishment of 
som nnd. satisfactory: international relation 9 task 
of extrume diffienlty, 

Sock are, in brie! outline, die imil nitie 
and. relations of the Eae ıl the Waet, The 
matter i8 Further ixonplieatésd by internal jealousiee 
and: alissensions.— The West j* diviilesd арена: И 
alfi Weten nuits anil harmony nre themelyne 
yet to he attained, Tho mutual joalousies and 
Hissensione of the West are themselyes the result 
of its dominon over tho East, — This dominnncee 
ie unevenly distributed, anid ag dominance be apt 
4a brew] a desine far exclusive or  prepondomnt 
domiunnee, (e. Enropenn: заноне tbonise]yos are 
eonspuntly iehting for some or Inerensld Hine dii 
ihe dominante ol uml emmin over, the cust Eas 
tern territories nnd people The sthempte to 
urrive at nnitual nnderstiniling iii this matter have 
not юю стом по with saecess aml will never be, 
As the relations between Japan aod Olin show, 
the Eastern peoples, inay. uw ftom by internal 
dissensions though moet of them nre sulloring 


BI 


from u common: disability and have to. fne tom: 
mon problems, Besides, Asin is a vast continent 
with eommunieutione net so easy or quick a in 
Europe; ber unity, therefore, i= only. in the sub- 
йш af thought, ideas mul aepirations; itz renl- 
lixation in tual international life i fur distant; 
И О шй а seriowa fyetor ot all at the preeetit 
motient, though we oftet hear the ery of the 
Federation of Asiatic peoples, That Federation 
шау come, but it can come only at a «distant 
futur, sinew obviously it cannot come, unless all 
or most Astute nitions am themselves free, and 
Jiaying cone free, remain in harmony, 

Another factor which often complices the prol 
lan ie the ery which some interested, miazuivle| 
or designing people mise with the object of иго 
ing thé worst passione of their countrymen or 
co-religiomists. Conscionce makes cownnts of ue all, 
and ms dominnnes whatever may be its form or 
Qduraiion, nlways rests on an unstahlo equilitirrum, 
n movement for nationn] self-expression. anml. self- 
тенди iE mispepresente] by such people ne à 
peril to the existence and civilization of their own 
nation nd fmnily of matins. “Tho awakening 
of Ali Japanese ind tle Chinese iaa yellow peril; 
ihe owikwning of the Indinns, à brown: peril ; the 
потоне ol iho Turke anil other Moslems. n peril 
of Pau-Lslamie fanuticizm, Witt ery to bo tnisel 
by tho whose ilaminuice thy Enst hos been 
iotunlly experiencing, ня а renlized peril to her own 
Tidependent earstenee. "There may or may not ім 
n yellow or brown or Moslem peril; but there ts 
no doubt that the white perl ian fact. Tf the for 
mòr peril over becomes w faor it will be, not in 
ihe movement itself of Enstern. peoplos to eome tuto 
their own ни] peli Heir national destiny, but in 
the resistance which the Wear i2 offering or mmy 
contine to offer, with a view thwarting it, or 
proventiag its fullest. dinelopment, simply: heenuse 
her own worll-supremaey anid world-dominance 
earrmot be otherwise maintuinel Tf om the other 
land, the Woet realizes an acts on the Christinn 
principle “Do unto other& d yon woul) be dome 
һу," there is nol the minot possibility of such 
a peril over arising to the West und her. cherishes! 
civilization. 

Boob is, in broul outline, the nature of ihe 
problem, and tho difficulties in the way of its solu- 
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tiun, — Nevértheléss, tho problem. must be manfully 
[need py the beit minis und the mübilost apirits, Boeli 
of tbe Каның ший the Wes. The fundameutal Tut that 
hits got to be тщ is that amity auch harmony of 
relations hetweeen the East and the Wee am 
a vital necessity to the penee aud progress of. the 
work), anil that euch amity und harmony euunot 
be established of mitintained on the basis af stafus 
ia; Thero musi De, in tho fest pilies, a change 
ob heart, a. change in ihe. angle of уъіоц, а. тШ to 
bring about ani) establish proper anil harmonious 
relations hetwien the peoples o th» Ent. and of 
iho Wes Though it is: impossible to write on & 
clean slate, the past must not be so raked up and 
trotted) onl me: to constitute a liarrier to thue present 
Witt! the futur, И л be the ерес privilege 
of the thinker Jani) writers of every country, hath 
in the East and the West, to create such a will, to 
stronethen it to diffe it among the people, to make 
ita living fore, so 22% influence political policy 
ani diploniaer. For centuries past, eineo thu days 
of Maurhinvell politics has Leow divorced from 
ethics with disnatrous results; — M'e must retrace one 
eben get up to the wisdom of tlie ancient sages Like 
Plato, bridge the existing emlf between polities and 
ethics, ond make tho law. of righteousness, the law, 
nop only of individua! or personni life, but of 
national and international ife als, — Politienl policy 
and diplomacy miret bo laced, noton thy doetrine 
of might, not ón Ehe desire to maintaln qul perpe- 
tunbe euprenmaev, to gol and keep for eni/à own 
nation as much of the rich treasures of the world 
gs pessible but on s uniform amd living recog. 
nition of the principle of justice of the right, aye, 
the duty of every people and every country. te 
attain its fullest development and to werk fn a 


‘spirit of co-operation with. all other people aud 


countries, in renlizitig the eormmon ilenle nnd. pur- 
poses af. humnniiy. 

The War his resulted in. the formation. of tho 
Longue of Nations, Iris a goal institution a0 fur 
As d goes; amd des work amd development will be 
watched with the keenest interes But ds posu. 
bilities of good ure limited inusmueh us, i does 
not recognise, at least ulequately, ihe rights of 
Eastern péoples, particularly of Indis and other 
dependent countries, to realize thelr nationhood 
and their claims lo sélí-rovernment Indi îa -a 
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member of He Lengue of Nations, hut practically 


in ovy inportant mitior, «le Hinst play the purt 
India's 
domani. for self-arovermment and 1he Philippitin and 
Korn demands: für nuiionl indopendoneo: am 
eonsidered as damestis: matters; und: consequently, 
н жоц of the Lenguo ie cust not dn the 
aaloof those domande but in the scale of the 
status quo. The League, whatever other good. work 
it may he. alle to achieve, is nor likely qo. help in 
the sdlution of the Indian, or the. Philippino or. the 
Korean prolilem, uid this becote a real instrament 
for bringing about better relations between the East 
anil tho Wea Òn the contrary, if ike influence le 
exereised iw the dieetión ef perpetuating and 
Srenuthening the pweition of dowinunes oxercieead 
over eneh uf these unl other countries by the Gren 
Powers the problem of the hiemony between the 
East anil the Wort will never bo кпн by peavedul 
means, with the lust amountof Erietion and reals. 
mace This ie the reason why: the Eastin peoples 
have little faith -in tha Гашти of Nations, 

Süeemen and rülere can never be trusted to 
bring alm, of their own accord, wiihuut external 
precum: ot thought imil. pulli opinion, politienl 
hurnmmy between the East and the West Most 
nf them lack idealism or a high mom! objective; 
nnd, moreover, mnong most European statésien 
and politicians, there isp deep-rooted tendenes, not 
Xet ermdientesl to make w distinction between tho 
fet anil the Weet, to apple one moral law to the 
one mil nnothor moral (or immoral) law tothe other. 
Xational setf-interestilocides whetlior a imoral law 
Ve dé bec applied anl and Ifo, in whit manner 
Hal towhul exint it shoull bo applied. Individual 


steama, on: individual ectetons rise to: heiglite of 


Mowe sind. thun abe eniee of. hünumity and. pro- 
gree je promoted for the time being, But for want 
ef omitinyras pressim, sivh eee aro mre During 
the great wur, high levels of. ilenlism: were: renchéd, 
nnd looked] us thonigh thin wie’ soon going to 
lon new lieuven. unda new сап, Hopes of op- 
presses] pooples all over the worlil were uroused, and 
ide triurapli of the ense of universal - liberatian and 
euneequent readprstument of rations between the 
East iul the West on 2 satisfactory and harmonious 
lisi. seen imminent But even during the 
War, the wells af idewism were poisoned by secret 
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arrangementa ne remirits thie spoils of war, und now, 
ifter a decade of powletlion exporimes, one feels 
that the high-sounding sentiments of ministers md 
etiti=men were a mer camoutlage, mockery anil 
hypocrisy. Statesmanship thus proves n ені 
mal asan instrument of bolter umderstunilingr pyll 
harmony between one people anil another. of the 
Batie group, mueh lese between the peoples of the 
Wetaml ef the Eust; A wust popular forme of 
uloalisin mist: be creates] und what ia оге, regulatod. 
am! kept ap nt n uniformly high evel, and thus it 
becnme necessary t have, i growing fraternity of 
international personalities who- wawil оддй 

work togothor, anil whose épeelal mised nnd ш 
would be pò make all. nations. end peoples undez- 
etam] arieht, apprecinte eymputhetienlly, love ana 
mother, a members. of the aan human family, 
remuve ull barriers to harmony, unity and: aallilarity 
arising fmm: enbjeetion, inequalite, suborlination, 
injustion Such он fraternity must work. mainly 
among the people, among those who possess she vote, 
nnd create such a foree of popnlur opinion we will 
bend stutesmanship ind authority to ir own will 
Man like Ravindra Хаш Тито, Romain Rolland 
nre the salt of the earth; their number. und. désciple- 


sup must grow from more to more. 


Thiere is ilsa need foru closer and Deiter mutunl 
understinding on tho part of the Eust und the West, 
of their civilizations an) cultures. Ench under- 
standing st present lle from ignoranco nmi 
ШШ mom from prejudice. ТЬе Eust has pre 
judices: against Western civilixition, the West: hus 
prejudices agunet the Esstern civilization, The 
East passes a euperficinl judemunt upon Wester 
elyilization üs materialistic: the Wey passes an 
equally <uperfleial judment upon Exstern civilima- 
tion. we dresiny, eb unpremessive, obeeuruntic, 
m Goa & lower type sud form of civilization. 
We pride on oor vaunted spiritualism anid think 
that the Western civilizmion is grossly шше шй, 
that ita crash one duy is inevitable, ония, ив 
it were, divide the two clyllizutions inte two watir- 
tight compartments Fortunately, it «oes not 
represent the truth, and setial practice ie not what 
ene would be led to infer from this cleun-cut cons 
eeptual. division, There i» a good deal of trun 
spiritualism im the Weet and the East ie not so 
absalutele untainted by materinlism as ihe is repre- 


sented. Further, it must be borne in mind Gut 
Christianity is an eastern religion, ond though it 
{+ true that when a people allopts « foreign religion 
there is a tendency to impress it} own chsmeter 
проп that religion, at wil events in its practical 
application, the very fact that the Wostern peoples 
would and did ‘adopt the Christian religion as their 
‘own, with ite kentially spiritual character, dhows 
that the ovcidontal soul is not averse from spirituality, 
anitis upposi. In fact, if the mutter is probed 
deeply, it will be found that there any varions points 
ûf kinship between the Exetern and the Western 
mentality, that is, the soul of the Esset and the 
adul of the West nre not different, that ot bottom 
they mre the same, and thet the apparent differeror 
"mre due to diffeevness im. environment and historieul 
development — A mutual wnderetanding of the 
vivilizutions «nd cultes, therefore, i& not amd cannot 
‘be difficult, provided only earnest eftorte aro made, 
Kt i9 granfying to find, indeed. that in spite of 
current prejudices, шабаи Пе, Ное ds. à 
growing wunieeshunling anil apprviition of the 
thought syste iid eultures of the Eat. Et woull 
be very interestinganid instrietive vi tmu the silent 
inflienee whicli Eastern thiuslit ра неч exereteing 
pon tho Western minl Ail loweyer mmueh. we 
Easterners moy fail in apprising Western civiliza- 
tion aright, the influence which Western fiterarure: 
heme, aml polities) thoaght have til upon the 
Oriental mind in every Oriental country has been 
imp sand, there ean be po Чой, И м beê Ару, 
On the other hind, not only i$. tie allent setioan of 
Bestern thoaght upon the European mind mena 
ingly visible in the weligione mud metaphysicul 
sphere, but even the politi thought of rhe: Ancient 
Bust, a3 it i= being brought to light more iiid. more 
by the ироя of Orientalists i likely to have 
Hifliwhee on tw future developinent of. Western 
Political though and institutione Phe Bast anid the 
Wet are thas dn spite of оаа, рти ова 
wot misnnderetanding, drcwing nesmr nmd neanmr 
ro eneh other: anita permanent yoo! understanding 
between: te two fs not nt ull difficult, if ouly stisuly 
iil earnest eflorts ire made in the direction, 





In. truth, the: greatest difficulty ii the way of such * 


those relations am placed on à satisfactory basia. 
the rest will be quite etsy, The Bast is now throb. 
hing with a new life; she is seeking her fallest self- 


expression in every ephere, including the political: 


she naturally resents the domionnee which the West 


his imposed upon her, and the exploitation to which 
she has been subjected. This creates a conflict 


between the Enst and the Wost; and this conflict: 
is at the root of tho whole mutter. Passions an 
awused: vindications are sought in false theories 
of natural racial supremacy, trusteeship, poril to 


civilization+ and #0 forth — The erux of the. problem, 


therefore, is to remove this conflict in the polities! 
sphere Cun. i£ not be done geseefully on she basis. 


of honest reasoned agreement, of compromice, mutanl 


give шпі tuke, or muet we go on for ever ngitating- 


and fighting? & long period of political nnd evonemic 


dominance naturally creates vest! Interests whioh 


must receive dnd eonsiderstion. But auch мона 
tion will not fail to be given, if there i¢ the readiness. 


te recognise they essential strength amd merits of the 
Eastern movements for national self-expression amd. 


eeli-realization, Tho polities! factor is the greatest 


obstacle to clear and sympathetic vision; and чейн. 
that is oliminntivl, there is net the slightest ahi. 
that in the Jong run, thè Faak mnl the West will. 
uncerstand ench other betur ther will be an abiding 


Wholessnie iaantual action amd reaction: the ‘Kat 
will n=similute all that je good in. the civilisution 


of the West, aul, in. the fulness of time, а атоону 
of ideals and. à synthesis of euktares wifl be exvalved. 


whieh will wake all. of us—whetler of. the. Est. ór 
af the West-—pentise that we hme brothers in spirit 
mtl comrades in fulfilling God's will ail. ptirpose 
en auth, The vital cheniente of every civilization 
will then ull be «ife, nml trae Longue of Nations 
hased im the aniversil monn of justices, freedom, -self- 


government and. harmony will luv leen establish: 


ed, eomprehending the peoples of both the Eust ntl 
tho. West, und working in true esoperative spirit for 
tuking tho whole Humay Fumily, irrespective. of 
country, color orensad, better, nobler and happier 


р 
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Mu, Biri Crraspua Par. 


Tintin. cannot be always: kept or contiüue in het 
[тенти politieal and. economie: dopendonec— Thís 
te universally udinittsl Bat how Tong will it take 
her to» ntin Îr legitime position In. her. own 
ttl iie und шой the free nutions of the 
worki, ja really the preetioal question; andl on this 
question Opinion. is «divided not only u« between 
India mul her present political overtoni< but even 
between Tidian politicians themselyes. 

Tt nay be said with ahesolute justice anil truth anıl, 
therefore, without any legitimate ойи, that the 
Briti-h people, being interestsd in the indotinite 
pholongation of India's dopomtont position in the 
Empire, desire to slacken linr ри t4 Swami is 
much us it i5 possible That, however, i& not. «tate 
minship, - The evidence of real sbursmnnship is ihe 
vision of far distant future aid. the. possibility of 
good and evil that thut vision mist mveal.— Having 
realised this, the statsman applies himself to so 
shape und direct present public policy thut it may 
reasonnbly be expected to minimise to the lowest 
point the possibilities of future øvil anil erue to 
the highest monsure (hus possibilities of. future good. 
If British. «tatesmanship: and Indian: tatsmanship 
| he eu visualise the vneeventod fnturo aml see 
all the possibilities of good and evil shut it holds in 
“it, both exnnot avoid in eomw agreed policy anil pro- 
gram that will offer rasonablé miarantos for the 
protection of the logitinat intorsi of both Latin 
and the Empire. 


Peones of Re-coxernucrioy 


Great Beitsin. has acquired very lange stake 
itt Inilin’s political and economic. system, — Indiun 
satesmien mast fmnkly zecognise these, — Tt would 
be worse than nseless to mke up tho origin and the 
methods of these interests. Legal anl political right- 
are oftener tian not founl to have section! Uiroagh 
ngos and generations from amus arginal wrong, 
The right of conquest i+ palpably so; жо also ix the 
right to large estates and immensely renlised wealth 
9f individnals in society, who have inherited these 


kıt and all thie wealth from their forbirs TE 
wo rise the question of origins of these atl try to 
Шпак or altozute thet, both society and civiliz- 
tion weal ut oor) ро to piws We adinit with 
the. International Gronp Clarite that * our social 
systom ie wrong “—the social system of the entim 
modern. world, in. Europe no best than in Asia But 
it eunnot be eun] by violent upsetting of күөн this 
шоу wrong sock onler.— "lle social orgasm 
lj na eonplex ns the human orguniem ; anl ue 
u diseteel human ongzuniem maot be brought 
heck to health except: hy. earefnl and «ыі — 
adjustment ofall the aru of the Doily. so dhat 
iu tho proeess of recovery particslar virgas or tiesus 
ишу net be sprenartlesed. or sdeyolapesl at ihe eost 
of other orga or tissues, even «ш is de. cad "t 
the social. ongunians. All cure is really otooto by 
the reestablishment of the wyallibriou of the vital 
forces und organs of the body. The disturbance 
and break-up of those origimited und developed 
the disease Our social «vestem ie wrong, becuse 
through the inertia aod ivnornce of the nuiiy and 
the nttural desire fur domination and acquisition of 
their betters, tht social equilibrium hus been broken, 
The function of the reformer and the statesnmun is 
mot £o further break up this equilibrium | in their im- 
pationce for removing the wrong, Dutto skilfully 
rotuljust the different orgune of the social body, so 
lut gully in the process of the neadjustment 
ancient evile shall be removed giving place te new 
life and: hinalth. | 

Lf this be. as 1 bolleve it ix, a correct view of social 
and political mform und ne-construction, then in the 
appliontion of. it to our present political and econo- 
nic problema we eannot ignor the very Larme poli- 
tical und economie interests that. the. history of- the 
list two lunlrerd years las helped the British people 
te wesquim dn (his country, Woe have nota clean 
«lato to write upon. — We have to acoept conditions 
a+ they are, even while. fighting tooth and nail to 
alt ат. Politexliy. the British are here, our 
overlopls. The machinery of administration in Indis. 
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dein their hands, — And any attempt, on an. orgnnis- 
ot large seals, to wrest this machinery by force frm 
their hands will. menn n continental revolt aml un 
almost ront and brooch revolution not only in poli- 
tice but ulso in soviety. In the first place, we must 
recognise that under existing conditions humanly 
speaking, it i= Impossible to organise a continental 
political revels in India at the present moment, fr- 
din ie really nots country but m continent We 
am not, henestly spenking, one people; Imt n còn- 
glomwerution of muny peoples. It is no use denying 
these obvious nmetualities. The unity of the new 
Inilian nation evolving before our eyes vill never 
be homogeneous but only & fedem! unity. The 
building up of wn Indian federation will need both 
time and laborious prepamtory disciplines, intellec- 
iual and social. 


Mass Revour ЇмрРованиЕ 


Centuriee of deprivation from responsibilities con» 
cerning the fundamentil affairs of our own wlmínis 
tration. hae inevitably developed a narrow view of 
life and intensely selfregarding motive of our acti- 
vities. Good government is not only no substitute 
for self-government, but morally itis u fatal evil 
The inevitable тена о gol government i that it 
crontes a universal spirit of confidence in the people 
governed i thelr rulers, ani thereby muke them 
wneritia] and indilferent t0 the. common mierests, 
jnilireutly leading them to conline their outlook t 
and concentrate all their efforts upon the pursuit 
of individual interests to the neglect of the 
social intervet= = This futal mom! injury Шы 
been inflietel upon the people of India by thot 
very ideal of. good government which means 
ificient aidiministration, which the British have 
generally tried о тешне among us during the Lust 
hundred and fifty years. And the very peau 
of Britain, the security to personal property. pro 
cured hy the British odministration, — gunrautee 
an titifettersd scope of the exerci of personal 
liberties within the limite of intioute personal or 
social relations, unaffected by end unifecting poli- 
tical relations, which the people at. larzw have enjoy- 
ed for the last two or three. genernious;—all these 
have bred à mentality in them which i$ not at all 
favourable wany strong and effective organization for 
risky politien] work. Unless this mentality i5 revolu- 


їшї, Йй would be impassible to orgnise any man- 
ner of mass revolt in India upon euch a scito ns fe 
likely to help to break up the present administration, 


Therefore whatever impatient idealiste and) Wiwi 


enthusiasts might think or say, ther ik wbealutely 


no human chance of geitiig up ocuntinental revolt, 


much dle one thatis likely to be justified һу 
эи'сєза, 


Апу attunpt, therefors to breuk up the existing 
politiral order by force сил only und in ¢lisuster, ft 
сип never re-establish the disturbed socio-political 
equilibrium in the country. Indeed even shoul suh 
n revolt, or revolution succeed, it will not hring us 
nearer to that ideal of Swarnj, meaning in the fami 
liar words of Lincoln—" government of the people, 
forthe people aud by the people. " A. soccessful 
revolt exti only mplace the present British overlord- 
ship by some: sort of a military dictatorship, and да 
ny dictator can stand by himself, bist annst be aup 
ported even in the exervise of his despotic authority 
by a body of militiry organisations and subordinato 
dictators, a succesful revolt rust inevitably mean 
thy substitution of the present British burenuenmey 
by an indigenous buranemey balding themselves 
no more reeponsible tw thy people for their acts ind 
policis than tho existiu British: burenuerats. Or, 
the attempt: tà. repliee the present British authority 


in the countey by physical force may: even result 


inu fresh spell of foreign polition! domination: which 


iè mow likely to bo Asitie rhan Earopom, Aud 


Swara]in thag case will mean nveitler Ніні Кај, 
such as Hindu communalists may possibly dronmi 
of, nor the Raj of the composite Indian people; which 
is tbn ream of the Indi. demoemt buta. Muslim 
Rej with» foreign Mohummodan potentute nt its 
head, why will be able to strengthen and dntreneh 
his position by exploiting the forsee of Muslim copi- 
mantlism in the country, | 
Lajpat Rai scetneod clearly to have visualise] this 
proetosi of the new entlict in Indian nationalist 
camp over the Nehm report on the une site, and the 
iden] of isolated. independenee on the other. "This 
is why he publicly tosk arp the challenge uf Mr, 
Srinivasa Iyengur and the League af Independence 
und tries] to. explain: the trth and sgnifiennee of the 
Wleal of self-toverning Dominion status, whiel) wie 
substantially the same as complete nationnal 
sovereignty, Only in self-governing Duninion 
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Who have еги ао їон mourning his loan eh the: 
vous of hit turteeing: atatesmunship, aewept his Disi 


statis notional sovervignty, Шоп full anil 
eumplete in itself, is organised with other sovensiiey 
‘States to form 4 confederaey of (ve Stutes 
— the freedom of ciel will be on lured thew 

the freedom of wll Lajpat Rais voice due been 
silencel hy the erel hand af daik. Will thos 


T 


worl am hie lust will and petament t hís people; 
аш на И из н эт rebel, therelig carrying. n hís 


unfinished: work and try to save «situation that is 


becoming critical and fateful ? 
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Mx: C, L. R, Baerni, B. 


"Artists appear üt rare intervals; but there la wiii 
Simple test of practice of their arrival, The moment 
they beginto handle their material, the worlif dis- 
covers what anextraordinarily rink and plastic thing 
Hum. [Drdoos nob matter жегу пиш wid inject they 
choose; matters mos ob al] iow often that. auliject 
hae been treated.  Thelast Maudomua may be as good 
ws the firsh, and thorp i» always a fleet of Пыр 
Témérairea te be towed to their birth; ^— The fale Mr. 
H. W. Massingham* 


No one, we venture to tlimk, should write upon 
mns nuthorwith whom; for ons Faz or nether, 
he des net happen to fim! himself ia &vmpnuthy. 
Destruetive criticism m Mie euet thing en earth 
and anybody can perpetrate ite [rideo], it i9 quite 
possible, on thie hypothesis, to wrie sẹ damaging 
estimate even of Shakespeare that shall show him te 
be no better than án. minuteur in litersture— This 
however, is not to say that oeriticiem should flow 
in one uninberrugies] steesum of applies id wenlid le 
lo err ut the opposiu: extreme, No author —not even 
the greatest that ever wüs—is iminseulabe — Honier 
himeelf js gail to nod, Taking the example of 
Shakespeare again, on excellent article could be 
writtet: proving what à bud eraftsman he was. Tliere 
never, perliaps, was à. more euniless writer, Evory- 
one- remembers the fame retort of Bey Tone 
when somebody wis prising Shakespeare for not 
blotting out a sinzle line of his mumieeript: " Wesld 
to God he had blotted out m ihousand 1". Tho arr 
of- writing ie full of роге, пш whoso esgays to 


"Н.М. 


LA selection from the writings af ft, Ww Massitigham 


practise ip must first cultivate a thitk: epilermia 
To writ: ix, ipsa fido, to court deizuetion. AMI this, 
however, doce wot invalidate our nrguiment Somn 
symputhy ie demanded of him who sets ont po 
appraise the worke of an author: Moreover, if one 
examines eritieal writings elescly, one. will find thai 
Hy beet estiebans hawe invariable been. lnuilatory, 
That 4 why Pater, ae Mr: Robert Lynd lias sated, 
alll ‘hie look of criticisms, Aygerrintions, "That 
is why, to talus our own puthor, Mr, Chesterton's 
Inckens ia the best book thar hoe yet been written 
about that ттш пиги; 


П 

Now thia preface, long s* it i9, i» really. neeesmary 
uan article on Mr Cliestertor, Noone, in fast, 
etanil= more in neal of sympathy, Men have mot 
been wanting to cry him down. Tt is, ax it {шїнїп 
not at all difficult to do-so: on the contrary, nothirigr 
ia esai, AT! the sum, wr hive oor doubts whether 
wven ie iost oontirnied of bis detrnetors lina pot 
enjoyed him thoroughly in privats The odis are 
that he hus. There isan old suring that all claret 
would be port, if itoould. And we have our sus 
picion than criticise him as they might, hie 
wmemies would, — nevertheless, like to possess 
a fruvtion of his gifts f the wull We! have 
winarka ihat oven the most confirmed of his 
detraetors must have enjoyed him thoroughly 
m private, nde, them i9 m0 living author whose 
manner of writing is more: delightful. Mr. Chesiwrton 
on anyrimig,—even on tie. Midille Ages; his must 
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A 


constant bughean—isn teat to the intellect, Mr. 
J.-C. Squim has confessa that, reservation being 
mode For tho jj2Hér under dissusson, hi enjoys reml- 
dng hia Che-terton on any subject. И is. we font, a 
necessiry reservation, Even his most unthusiastin 
almirer cannot, we are inclined to think, swallow him 
whole. Mr, Chesterton ts t bold spirit and hold strong 
views on many eubjerts — It wouhll, in the natur 
ofthings be surprising (f he. опий xupporiers by 
the hunilred > auch à was muet, perfor, plough a 
Маму furrow, No two pereons, however, can bye 
expeti] to agms оп all tepiex under the sun: sọ 
itis not & point against hin that many people eiin- 
Wt ser eyetouye with him on some question oF 
another, 


ш 


We lave stressed, in pasing, the manner of 
Mr. Chesterton's writing, [t je unique: it ix nia 
rhe by itself, To call it brilliunt is to state the 
bam truth, Bat itis on occasion, even more than 
brilliant : itis іазріммі: Then there i4 no one do 
exjunl him: a Cowley said of Pindar, be forme “9 
‘vost species alone.” The basis of hie style is, of 
cots, the simple entenos; as, imbeal, with some 
notable exceptions, the basis of all good arvie ix nnd 
must ho. But проп 1ћаї simple sentenco ho wenye 
patterns ull his own; Phrases «un to "төр (е 
nowlion: Wordstuke on nmr! menings, No 
doubt, the imenniogs were all ther before: only, 
we never thourht of then until Mr. Chesterton came 
Along wad showed them to ua, Mr. Chesterton, in 
sort, iv a musician with wonte with his Prospero's 
wand, ho ean summon then, ns. i were, out. of. (de 
-o vwy swp. it has been: said that poets ar born, 
порае, [t seems to tie thi. poets. ae not. alone 
in that distinetion. Ww may, with equal. truth, хау 
that prone-wrifers are born, not male. Good prose 
ean, of cours, be cultivatal By tuking thought. 
on» cun, iu a manner of speaking, all manv-eubits 
ty thy stuture of one's writing, Bur when all ix 
sail, the most laboriously cultivated prom ‘en at 
once be distinguished from. prose that is written ya 
if Бу inspimtion. There arm writers who are to 
the manner born; and Mr. Chesterton ix foremost 
nmong them, 

* More Changes, More Chances. Ву Н. w. 
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Nevinson, 


Sile hy cle with hie style goes hie wit 


irresistible z and jt ie exhibited ne the least exported 


pilare, Like the gentliauan inentione] hy Шей. E 


who wid Dr. Folneuz * Yon siv и руме, Th 





Me 


Johnson, I have tried too in tny tiaw bu los philos — 


sopher; bot [don't know. how, cheerfulness waa 
always braking in," Mr, Chestnrton might тау 
that he had trie, tio, inc hie time to bu wert, bi 
и Фар Коом how, Wt was always braking in. ft 
may, indeed, bi that he estinot help it, Té muy de 
that eometimnues le tes qo dw deliberately Witty, 
However it may I, there can be no doubt about its 
quality, It j4 recy genuine: it rings trae, Ote in 
his element ha almost Hote in it; amt thon (very 
wntance of his ia sparkling. Often lis opinins mo 
belittle beeuuse of their adinixturn’ with lie wit, But 
Wit, we subiit, i not «o common that it ehoukl he 
regarded. with a kind of dislin whenever it F met 
wih. Wit, on the other. hund, i» justified of hor 
ehillren; and wit $ next to wisdom: "This £s tio 
trouble with Mr. Chesterton: hie wisdom i often 
mitiskel a wit; anil, for mony people, it is dust fey the 
wit, Bue that, surely. is Nw fault ое я тыыр, 
nor of himsol.— Wisdom, we an ronvines|, i= all 
the better for a little wit At any mite, peki 
for ourselves, we prefer tively wisdom fo that which * 
is merely dil. Bot Mr. Chesterton himself 
seems to be wholly. innocent of when he ie overs 
doing his wit: it comes- him жо пашту {hat 
he never nppears ty take & thoaght about it Thie 
is whut Mr, HW. Nevineon means when he 
writes of him:— 


"Indeed, that man of genius (G. K U} Itis 
often reminded me of a village pump 
which, on festal occssións, may. run wine, 
wl ordinarily nuns frspra water bur 
never knows when it fe minning wine 
Of the best or water of the beat er fiquiil 
mailer nothing at all, but nlways wears 
the sume allurinz Jook. of promis" * 


IV 


Mr. Chestorton іх many things: pout, essayist 
critic, novelist, dramatist, Controversiniist, nni a sort 
of sociological writer ия troll. Bat he is chiefly 
known as essayist and critic. 
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"his eredit; viz, Father Brown. Father Brown is 
detective, He cannot, inde, be compensi t 
Sherlock Holmes; but he is fumone in his ovn quiet, 
| Unebtrusive way. His chief. weapon i8 not. cleyer- 
hess pr cummimg, a5 i5 the ease with most: detectives. 
al «ur fictional — Hie chief weapon i simplicity, 
In fuet, thi& is Mr. Chesterton's master-motive їн 
nl his «tores: db runs like n refrain through all of 
Them, Hishem is invarinhly œ simpleton, ‘Take 
Ме Мерет of Notting Hill ; Vike his. latest novel, 
The Return of Don Quixote, Every whore ia this idea, 
that your simple man, by virtue of hie: simplicity, 
gots the Detter, ti tie long rim, of the eubtliést persons 
that muy. be arraijzmned aeninst Wim, t follows thai 
his stories are write, with oa purpose: (hey: um 
Aniendesd to point- n naomk His religion, his love 
of kio Millis Ares, his scorn of all that 1s connoted 
by the worl + modern ”—all these иго ovident in the 
Јела ие и that he has ever written. Eis: nowils 
lû ner conform to ang eonvienban: They ure, in 
amt, vert queculir; and du onbe thing that we 
eme soy de that they ar purely Chastertonian. To 
hint, he story is not the main points the main point 
ae thf lema titan he alal rm it. In other 
words, it ie w mem whiel for his. philosophy, 
Thronzhow: this t= the ease: with him the sermon ia 
always more inportimt than the text 

Hat, is we hove mentioned be de chiefly known 
Ws esavier amid erit, 


l i aN 


Mr. Chistrton has writes: mun? lke of 
gexsnysz one of the variiiot and best bein The LA- 
ni Here, qerhurpa, more ihan elimi, bi comes 

nearest to hong granî revi. Tur wn venture 
ta thik that the essay f пов hie: churneteristie 
наи of expression, Net that ww io not alnk 
hie env: far Eun Н. ATE diat we menn fe thot 
hn — ovn fo have takon them serialy, Ha 
hue. n trii essuyist's vin Butoftener than mot, be 
hocones емирата ао, таге АШ kinds of intellee- 
bil Tires, anil forgets the nin finetion of the 
amni, — He is, for one thing, to inbent on previnig 
his exse, whatever. Biouny happen tO les anal this 
vitiatés nie vmm y. A, ulin, of. iineerity de 
Кеа АТ ТАЛА n wo hope, it fe demanded 
vofowwerybody. Bni Mr, Cliestberton. Is all <imeenty; 
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As w айшгу-шнШнү, һе das at legat oho етйн to 
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he Es almost £o6 ferecly sincere to be u good essayist. 
With: dm, a& we have zemisrked, the essay. tends to 
heconm cantroversinl. We füney. that Mr. Chesterton 
loves controversy for ite.awn sake: and we suepect: 
that he sometimes Invent? Їшшришгү opponent: 
justto produce thin eorrect utmospbere of division md 
dissensjon. He has, in other work, a everyone 
ie who pretends to aime individuality- uni d nat: 
пите1уў content to form: a part.of tho universal flux 
of things—ho hes, wr uy, his porti prin: only, lw. 
hee for, far too much of it, Mfr, Cheeperton; however, 
i an expert in the art of controwwrsy, and thereare 
not miny who can ten appre liim iy bia pinti 
cular Ene Liko hi prelowesor, De Mohnani if. liis 
pistel mises fire, he beats his opponent wish ite lintt- 
ei But all ihis ii fir ery from thu cemy, Аз mie 
have sail, be is not a typiml essayist | Por jstnuce, 
he cannot be compand to Mr Robert Lind 
"Where O'Flaherty site is the lÎ of thie tabla" 
nnd where Mr. Robert: Lynd Es, i (hw master-esengist 
Mr. Chesierturs ezsys are d qeeulur feast nf 
rides. Heja neuf content “te tum a cmmlle 
in (һе pale shrine of platime” Mr Еи and 
Mr. Chesterton are (de two emase mastera of 
prrudox among living writers: uni it £2 hunl to ny 
Which ia tho greater. — Mr. Chiestirton, lower, dads 
not like the won] *parwlo," Hos in hie look, 
Otlidiasy ;— 

^LEnow uothing. eo contemptible ee a mers 
parudox > einer ingeniens deiner uf ihi 
indefensible, Tf i were trur (6s la, lien 

sah) Hat Mr. Bernar. Shaw Hye upon 

рлмюх, theg-he onght to he n mere m- 

inoa anillionaine; fora man of his mental 

uctivity eould invent a sophistry, ewy 

aix hours. It ikus casy ик Tying: Te 

cause it iz lying The truth i, of еби. 

that Mr, Shaw is cruelly thunpiery! by the 

fat duit he cannot tell moe lie unless he 

thinke itis the tmth, ID find myself umter 

the ЖП intolerable bondage. I never 

m my life seid anything merely осие 

LT vhougin it funny: though, of course; 

T have hid ordinary Тону wvaln-elorr, 

und may have thogght W funny: beratiso 

T haul anjil it, tiene thing to. dearrilw 

ин interview witha gored ord griffin, 

û emaii who does mot exist, It m un- 
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othor thing to discover that the rhinoceros 
doe exist ancl then tiku plessitme In the 
быч that hé. looks s if he: Ша". One 
searthes for trath, bat it may be that ane 
pursues instinctively the more extm- 
ordinary truths.” * 

We do not gainsay ull this; bat it i& nonetheless 
true that Mr. Chesterton is a writer of paradox, He 
may not himself lo. aware of it: like M. Jourdain, 
whe talked prose all lis life without knowing it, 
Me. Chesterton muy have im his fine, produced 
panuloxes uneenecionely. But it is un unidisputel 
fnot that he hae produced them; and that i+ what 
mamor. To bra writer of paradox, one must have 
a keen intelligence: nnd one must have that rare 
thing—a eapacity for original thinking A paradox 
fs HOt Ae some sipposs meroly any inverted plati- 
mde Tf that were all, we could al] be masters of 
it: du fact, we could produce porwdoxes аши 
mechanivally, Further, « parndox must conyvinen 
—at least for the time being. Without this power 
Of convincing, is wenses to bea parndox. We hold 
adeo that parulox is often necessary to good writing : 
tis chat give: an edge tol, But here again Mr. 
(Chestertoti overdoses it He tc paradoxes n» other 
men wee platitudes, As tho lite Mr. ©. Lewis 
Hind justly remarked: “Somebody should always 
‘be standing by his side when he i writing essays, 
saying, * Gilbert. be dull for a bit, Paradox should 
ho & oué, nota joint ' “FT 

Bat when Mr. Chesterton is in his stride, every 
sentence becomes scintillating ; it i+ a# if one hax 
bul an electric shock. Ones not given time to 
think: one is curried along by the vehement. breeze 
of the writer’s opinions and, for the moment at least, 
one finde oneself in agreement with them; because 
quemeement is so much esser than disagreement 
Tracks lems of one pand it is eo much safer, Mr, 
Chesterton, — —— parwloxes to such an 
extent that. itis n positive relief to turn to the most 
woman plutitudes—just for a contmist, After all, 
the virtue of u purndox is that it is mre, while à 
platitude ie only too, too common, But if the para- 
Дох, Ву. aone curious chance, becomes as cheap пя 
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tho platitido, whore, then, is tho merit vë the paradox 


That what Mr, Chesterton. often forpetx. One 


mhia te economienl of one’s beet weapons But 
Mr. Chesterton lavishes his with the abundon. of n 
monarch. 

Our whole point ie that Mr. г 
typically, a writer of tenya For this we have his 
own authority, On the vceasion of the Lamb<linner 
jin commemoration of Charlee Lamb's Centenury) 
he delivered himself of the following statement; “1 
write articles and # profound schism divides those 
who write essays and those who write articles, The 
esayist inhabits eternity. but the writer of articles 
is very emphatically umler the government of time.” 
But there fs one peculiarity, When he tries an 
essay proper, he often falls. But whea he is writing 
something else, when, thatis, he ison n different tnitck 
altogether, he becomes, unconseiously, the writer 
of any number of beantifui essays. Essays fall from 
his pen unawares: almost, to use the ypoet’s works, 
“iy strnin« of unpremeditated urt" Por same uf 
Mr. Chesterton's best essays, one must e, not to 
his avowed volumes of essays, but to his eriticul and 
other writings, such is his Dickens, his Browmiuy, 
and his Orthodoxy. There, one will find the mmster- 
critic ts wel) ae the mister-essayiet We have be- 
fore, hinted that Mr. Chesterton posaesses a trun 
exeayiat’s vein. It lein these books that hu justifies 
himself, 


VI 

Mr. Cloeterton's. Dickens nnd. Droiwening ane itt- 
rivallal iu thelr own department. Browning is 
justly consider to be one of the most difficult of 
English poets; anid many would-be readers are dis 
couraged at the very onteet. For all such Mr, Ches- 
terton's Browning (* English Men of Letters" Series) 
provides the best introduction, If, after reniling it, 
they. (do not want to proceed to the poet direct, if, in 
a word, they de not begin to lowe him on ‘the spot. 
then we ean only say that they have nor rho stai 
in them. 

And thus we come to the critic Mr. Chesterton. 
We have no hesitation in saying that he ik due of 
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Chesturton is pot, 
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~ the most iliscemning of critics, puet or present Ho 


` 


Vending to become rigidly sriontifir, 


iw опе соти 


кон» do thu heart of his «abject; lie- seigae tho vimi 
point about an author or annpoch. This is heeause 
‘he hes pure: imagination, He can, so to spent, put 
himself in che plac» of his author: whichis after 


‘all what your-true critic ehould ilo: and whiel ir- 
‘fortanitely, inost critics do not or eannaot. 


Criticism 
is un ort Hike another, It da not merely a sori of 
scientific nnulysis [n these days, even literumre ія 
Now, we 
hove oo objection to this baing so; But when 
whut we got is-nll science and no literature, then, 
indeed, it is high time we drew the linn. The 
evil of the so-tallel ceientitic critivism 1e: that 
It © invariably dull [t becomes gore or Less 
п kind of talmlation of results; with credita 
uid debite 


the moment to-apply itself. A distinction is usually 
drawn between what is eulli«] *ereation " and cri- 
tieism, Tf one is 4 poet or a Urumatiat or 4 novelist, 
then one is 4 “creative artist.’ — If ane has merely 
written essays or bwak» on the particolar poum òr 
drum or novel, tien. one i only a critic—ond as 
zuch mast needa occupy u second place — But we 
dire of opinion that a first-rate critic із not inferior 
to n ereativo artist of. the same rink,— Às Professor 
Oliver Elton says, In. connection with Haxlitt:— 


“Tate iz not merely à passive and receptive 
thing—the feminine of genius—something 
which erentive art simply impregnates, Noa, 
the critic reucts on the art he enjoys— reacts 
omusoulinely ;undenily, even wilfully—if he 
is Haglitt; ond so prodwees—if he be Harlitt 
—another hook of art, of which the book hw 
reviews w {Ле sulyjeet-matier, Не 18 in- 
spired by it ns one poet i8 inspired by an- 
other, "This distinguishes him from the зеге 
scholar and expositor, who (oes useful work 
of an inferior onder: and it disposes of the 
old sneer against the sterility of critie.” * 

(Our atadea,) 


b (Of courme first-rate orifices are ram; rarer than 


first-rate crestive-artists, But thu is no reason we 
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im ило, Cri- 
iiim, to be real must be artistio—as much so ns. 
the imuginutive titerature to which it happens, at 


should {ай to recognise them. when they present 
themselves before wa A ortin of the type of Mr. 
Chesterton 1x, even in. liz eritielamm, n creative artist 
—nithing hee: "he proeduens nuother Boük o[ art, 
of which the baok he peviews te the anhject-omiper.” 
Iu onler to undersinid this, it is only nicessury 
to remil a volume of Mr, Chesterton's eritictsms und. 
a volume of the ordinary run of vriticiams, "These 
latter are in relation to the fomner “aa moonlight 


шиі» вши, ов пе water unito whia” Me. hesti 


ton uss in Risssetti’s phrase, as much “ findamen- 
ti] brain-work" im his criticisms we aay poet or 


Novelist uses in his poems or novels, His critical, 


hooks ure piecee of perfect urb: liis. Fiztarian Aor im 
English Literature, his Dickens, hia. Brownmny, liia 
Bernard Shaw. He has the oot of the matter in 
him. Heisas full of originality as an. egg іе full 
of meat, and some of lis apologies for, expliinations 
af, his authors nre simply bewutiful, Take this 


RA a more ûr less rindom example He ie speaking 


af the ulléged obscurity af Browning :— 


“There is, however, another very practici! ob- 
jection to the ordinary theory tliut Brown- 
ing's obecurity wns n part of 1h intoxication 
of fame and intellectual consideration ...« 
He was not unintelligible because he was 
proud, but ünintelligible beenuse he was 
humble He was not anintellieille béeauss 


his thoughts were vague, but because to him - 


(hey were obvious A mam who i inteles 
tually vain does not make hinmeelf incompre- 
hensible, because he. is eo enormously im- 
pressad with the difference betwean lis read- 
ers" intelligence ani his own that Һе talks 
down to them with elaborate repetition and 
lucidity. What poet was ever vainer thon 
Byron? What post wi: ever #0 magniti- 
cently luci? But a young man of genie 
who has genuine humility in his beart does 
not elaborately explain his discoveries, be- 
сашве һе doce not think that they um die 
coveries, Fw thinks thet the whole street ia 
humming with his Meas, and that the pon- 
man and the tailor sre poets ike himself. 
Browning's impenetrable poetry wns the na- 
tural expression of this beautiful optimism, 
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Sordello wa» the most glorious camplinnent 
that liasever been paid to the nverage man. "* 


Or tke this on Thackeray's so-called cynicism :— 
“The occasions nre indeed very numerous in 
which Thackeray find this knack of half- 
suggestion very convenient, — How delicately 
he suggests the peculiar character of Helen 
Pendennis; a saint without a mse of hon- 
our, With how quiet n shade, me of 
the coming on of twilight, doce he convey 
the {wet that Colonel Neweome's char- 
acter was after all, slightly spoiled in 
prosperity ; euugests it less by any change 
in the old fare with the gray moustaches 
x by a cermin hunge in the faces 
of Clive or Laura or Ethel as they look 
atit In this connexion, it is specifically 
unjust to call Thackeray a cynic. Hû falls 
nway into philosophising nob because his 
time jé merciless hut because it IF merciful; 
he wishes to soften the fall of his characters 
with a sense nnd suggestion of the weakness 
of all flesh. He offen employe am universal 
cynicism because it ig Linder than à personal 
sarcasm. THe says thet all men are liars, 
rather than say directly that Pendennis was 
lying. He says ensily that all le vanity, 30 
as not to say that Ethel Newcome was 
yain” y (Our Malis.) 


One of Mr. Chesterton’s strongest points is Ша 
gift for generalisation, This is not such an easy 
thing a= it looks. He can take the most unpre 
possessing facts and, ns it were, distil of them 
precious generillsationa Side by side with this 
tendency goes hie abhorrence for facts and figures, 
You wil not find one superfluous fnot or figure in 
any of his books, To him thee are merely во 
many dry bones; consequently, he has no use for 
them. ft follows that you must not look to Mr. 
Chesterton for thoroughness This is not to say 
that he faíle to master his subject All that we 
mern is that he cares eo much for the pita! things, 
for the central situations, that he d= not mini if 
he amits à few unimportant matters, Many per- 

sons have found fault with Mr. Chesterton for this 
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exhewing of detail We miher think that it is to 
his credit. Now-a<luge we have ever so many books 
following, as it were, in tho mire of the moat worth- 
less detail. It is, therefore, refreshing, when we 
are afforded the chance (alas! all too rare), 10 tm 
w critics like Mr. Chesterton. and Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. 
Vil 

Wo hûye not yet mentioned Mr. Chesterton's 
masterpiece, Orthodoxy. lt contins the quintes- 
sence of Mr. Chesterton. Our author is a deeply 
religious man. In these duys of irreligion, he stands 
ont a the champion of erthodoxy and religion. 
Latterly, he has mrned a Roman Catholic We 
have purposely avoided any description of Ortho- 
болу. Af space permitted us we could give here 
copious extracts from the book—especially from his 
first half. The book, however, is its own justification. 
Stevenson says somewhere of one of Hazlitt's essuys 
that it is so good that # tax «should be levied on all 
those who have not rend it, We should like to say 
the same thing of Mr, Chesterton's Orthodoxy. 


VIII 

We have referred, in passing, tò Mr, Chesterton's 
love for the Middle Ages. In fact, he is infatuated 
with them, as some one, it has been sail was in- 
fatunted with the word “ Mesopotamia” Ax is only 
to bo expected, he has come in for a good deal of 
harsh criticiem for this Nor should he ecmplain. 
He must be aware that he hie overtone the thing, 
But, at the same time, it does not follow that he 
has nothing to say for himself. These times do 
not suit him: they are far too “advanced.” He 
ought to have been born in his belowed Middle 
Ages: as it is, however, he is * misplaeéd In. Illyria," 
as Charles Lamb woull have sail, He chooses to 
live in (he past, ns some of ns choose to live in the 
present, antl seme more redoubtuble spirits, in the 
future. [tis all & question of temperament: Mr. 
Chesterton's Jeanings are conservative, that is all 
And though we may lament it, we have no right 
to quarrel with him far it. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has somewhere recorded hie 
conviction that Mr. Chesterton's cannot be n first- 
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tate intelligence, because, forsooth, hie mind always 
harps back to the Middle Ages, beeanse, in fine 
he does tot keep himself abenst of the times 
Now, we have p very отем шабон for Mr. 
Arnol) Bennett But, nonetheless, it i$ oür pain- 
ful duty to point out to him that, for onee at lenst, 
he. fe grievously wrong. Mr, Chesterton, as it hap- 
pens, possesses.a first-rate intelligence, Nay, we go 
further and say that he possesses genius, But, like 
the ret of ux, hy has hia weaknesses One of these 
is his unbounded fondness for the. Middle: Ages: 
just a3 one of Mr. Arnold Bennett's foibles iè his 
almost unlimited fuecinution for Grand Babylon 
Hotels and million-dollar yachts, and, in short, all 
superfine things, Mr, Bennett—at teast in his books 
—is n-mnk materinlist : it ie not ustonishing that. he 
cannot understand the finer spirit, the rarer essence, 
of Mr, Chesterton. 


їх 


We have remarked that Mr, Chesterton is a 
genius One test of genius is that it can do with 
the utmost ease things in themselves the most diffi- 
cult... Geníns is nol, as we have been repeatedly told, 
the capacity for taking infinite pains. On the 
contrary, it is just the opposite. We have nothing 
bnt admiration for all those who hare the capacity 
for taking infinite pains: the lahourer is worthy of 
hie hire. Unfortunately, however, they may be 
many things, but they are not geniuses. Anybody 
tan take pains: the meer thing is. to achieve your 
result with the minimum of trouble To do this 
icto be gifted with genius: and Mr. Chesterton 
eutisties this test. He has not, in the production of 
his books, to undergo the preliminary pangs that 
are, alas, only too common with the rank and file 
of writers, He cames with a mind that i+ fully 
adequate to his subject: in a word, he is terribly at 


5t 


ease in Zion, Consequently he cas do the most 
Hifficnlt things with the greatest euse And it ie 
curious thet successful as he ix in the most arduous 
tasks, he often fails in the more trivial ones, HE 
almost as if his mind eannot stoop down to the 
onlinary things, What Dr, Johnson said of Milton 
may, with equal truth, be applied to Mr Chesterton 
Miss Hannah Mars, it ie related, expressed i wonder 
that the poet who had written Paradise Lost should 
Writs such poor Sonnet. Dr. Johnson copied: 
“Milton, Mudum, was a genius that could cuta 
Oolossne froma rock, hut could not curve hendé 
upon eherrystones" Iu like munner, Mr- Chester- 
ton, we may say, can do the rare things better than 
he ean the trivial ones 


x 


It is manifest, from the foregoing, that we think 
very highly of Mr. Chesterton. Nor do we see how 
it is possible © think otherwise Hare is a man 
домет) Бу Nature with same of her highest gifts ; 
und in himself be ja lovable, Indeed, it seems to 
us, vou cannot dislike him if you “wy with 
hands,” us Humpty Dumpty would say, Anyway, 
he is one of our favourites; and nothing can make 
n* revise our opinion of him. Ax Andrew Lang - 
MIE 

“Tt cannot be helped, Each of as has his 

author who i « favourite, a friend, an idol, 
whose immaculate perfection he T 
agwinst all comers, For example, things 
are urged against Scott; LT receive them 

the wttitude of the deaf alder of St Angust- 


Б 


pbünte against Moliere! He would not 
eonviner me, even if T were convimeed.” * 
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RAM MOHAN ROY AND EMANCIPATION OF INDIA 


BY 


Pror, Rvem Вам 8Анух!. 


The year 1913 forms a memorable landmark in 
modern Indian history. With it opens a new chap- 
ter in the social and intellectual relations between 
Indis and her British rulers. Рога long time after 
the East India Company had been firmly established 
-as the supremo political power over the greater part 
‘of the country, little or nothing had been done by the 
Government for the education of the people. In- 
deed, à widespread fear existed in the mind of the 
authorities both in England and in this country, 
that the introduction of the popular education bere 
might be attended with danger to their rule, Only 
twonty years earlier an innocent proposal to send 
out schoolmasters to Indir encountered sọ much 
oppesition from the Court of Proprietors that it had 
to be withdrawn. In the course of a long debata 
one of the Directors said that they had "just lost 
America by heir folly in having allowed the e=- 
tablishment of schoule nnd colleges and that it 
would not do for them 10 repeat the same act of 
folly in-regard to India.” He wided that “if the 
natives required anything: in the way of education, 
they must come t¢ England for it” Doubt wer 
also frequently expressed that, even if the now edu- 
stion did not make the Indian youth disloyal, the 
product of the English schools would nut give way 
before an Englishman us the people had so long 
been accustomed to do. 

Thing* hind sinee rapidly changed Parliament 
was assured by many competent Europenn witnesses 
that, far from being a source of danger, the interest 
of their dominion in India demanded that they should 
no longer stand in the way of wider diffusion of 
literncy in the country, Accontingly, in the Oharter 
Аср ої 151%, a clause wae inserted which made it 
obligatory for the Company to devote “a runi of not 
less than ones lue of rupees ín earch your” to the 
proviotion anu! encouragement of education “among 
the inhabitants of the. Britisli territories ini India" 
Bo great, wus-the suspicion still lurkitig in the minils 
of the British administrators, that during the first 


decade after the passing of the Act only about half 
of this paltry sum was spent for educational pur- 
poses, In the following ten years, the expenditure 
on education for the whole country wu not iuch. 
larger, it averaged barely Ré 70,000 a-year, Bengal, 
of course, appropriated the lion’s share of i, How- 
ever, inconsiderable as the sanctioned provision wam, 
йз importance must not be measured by the 
пейш] financial assistance offerml by the State. The 
ice was at last broken and this wae rightly regarded 
to be a no «mall achievement. 

Luckily for Indin just at this moment, a moat 
remarkable man appeared. on the scene. The man 
was Ram Mohnn Roy. Like all epoch-making met, 
he was for in udvonee of his times, He was at 
once the prophet of hie age anil the maker of modern 
Indi  Freelom of thought and belief was a pas 
sion with him, Не Босап а-сјозе student of com- 
partive religion, as also of European’ constitutional 
history. It goes without «aying thut the great move 
ment towurds intellectual and politieal emancipation 
which is nesocinted with the names of giants Tike 
Voltaire, Diderot, D'Alembert, und: Rousseau, and 
which was in fall swing in his youthful days, made 
& powerful appeal to hie expansive mind. He must 
haye been at least equally intluenced by another 
remurknble group of political thinkers who: were hi» 
contemporaries. Across tho Channel, ow the Eng- 
lish soil there was n galaxy of large-heartod state 
men whose vision wae not dinmel by. narmw. pat- 
riotiem, oF limited by the. bouniliries of their owo 
country, Burke, the passionate friend of the poor 
and the oppressed, Fos, the “man of the people" 
and the liberator of the slaves, Sheridun and otherse— 
all hun! iuboured long and-disinterestedly in the cause 
of India; amd could not but have deeply ünpressed 
the. Indian reformer, If it ki trie that the erent 
minds of m country tre a mensure, both in. depth 
anil breulth, of the chametir and cupncities ûf its 
people then no fitter ma than Ham Mohan Коу. 
would have lived at this time to receive and as 
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similite the stranjo new idese nnd sentiments, which 
were In the ain = to ety, towards the close of the 
eighteenth and the besinning ofthe nineteenth son- 
turies. Himself a great Sanskrit and Arabic sliolar, 
he was yet not unmindfal of the quickening in- 
fluence which intellectual contact with the West 
could exercise on the minds of his countrymen: 

To 1914; at the age of fort, Ram Molan Roy 
subtle down at Caleatta which: he made the eentre of 
all His anany-sided activities — Here lie «008 attracted 
round himself some of thy most enlightened ши 
publicspirite! men. Three years later, in co-openition 
with David Hans and a tew wealthy Hindu leuders 
of Caleutta, foremost among whom was [ Prince) 
Dwarka Noth Tagore be established the Кыйналуу. 
or Bindu College, the frst College in India where 
instruction was given through ihe medium of ihe 
English langnuge. Te is diffieult to form w just 
conception of the wave of intellectual anid moral 
nwakoning which, starting from Caleutta immediately 
‘after the foundation of the Hindu College, soon 
swept over the whole of Bengal, — Within a few vears 
Aves of English sehools sprang up in varjonsa 
parts of thé provinee Tn the. Danish. settlement at 
Reraumpur, a Clritian Missionary Culleze was r+- 
tablished in (Sts whieh under the devoted guilance 
of Carev, Marshman and. Wunl. developed: into a 
n sort of Dnivereitv in. D&98.— At the. Hindu College 
Не — (he —abenamije  inflaenee amd magnetic, 
youthfal enthusiasm of one of it sifi Fri- 
fesxors Deroxio creaieb no endl! stir, not only 
in the rms of the studente hut nb among 
the elite of the Culeutta society, Wo hove alneuly 
mentoneéd David Ниге, the friend and co-worker 
of Ram Mohan Rav, whe though nn illiterate mun 
пеН ш а watehimiker by profession, threw 
himel hoart mmi siml into tha work of promotiug 
English: education i Culeutta. in a manr anl 
with an enthosiaeam which would hive done credit 
to any efuentionist. Wiliam Adan, who emm out 

ti India About this time with the avowed object 
Of converting Mam Molin Roy to the Christian 
faith also anade the elueution af the people a chief 
part of his life work. A litth lane Dr, Ales-Dutf 
and Сар. Davill Richunbean, s poet amd writer 
of some nom, took wp their mantle nii became 
great teachers, loving their pupils snl being hive 

û hundeedfekd b them in remem, Richanleon 
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became Principal of the Hindu College im 183k 
Upto the early fifties, cons of the. better class of 
Hindus joined the Hindu College, but im 1853 un 
incident, which nel not be mentioned here, led 
ко the. foundation of the Metropolitan: College by 
lehwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Kristo Das Pal, 
Shambhu Chandra Mookerji, Keshab Chunda Sen 
niii, later, Ravindra Nath Tagore were all student: 
of the new College 

lt & lat fair to ocknowlelge that with all their 
devotion ami enthusiasm, the educationists woulil 
not lien beer able to aehiewe much) had not their 
efforts been strongly -uppeorted by a number af 
emünent statesmwm ami ndministmitors, Tike ‘Lord 
Moi, Monstuar Elphinstone, &ir John Malcoltn, - 
Lon] Macmilay und Lord William Bentinck. 
They ‘were all convinced that the enlightenment- 
of the people of India woul! lead to quicker elimina- 
tion of foreign domination, Wut they realised that 
on the whole, the balunee of dvantage lay on the 
aid of grulual diffusion of knowledge snd not in 
keeping the- whole population steeped in ignomnoe, 
Th a tiemorable speech inthe House of Connnons 
(1830), Len Macaulay said: “Tt would be better 
for wus that the peuple of India were well 


amrverned und. independent af ae then dll governed 


nnd subjest to xe. Thus weld be peor wisdom 
which would keep a Inmndped millions of nen. from 
being our customers inorder thar thoy might be 
our elves.” 

As waate bo expectiid, the introduction of English» 
edueiiion gave re to a long controversy which 
ni mes, became, owen hitter pil werimonious, A 
small hut influential conservative group, consisting 
mostly of Mohammndan scholars and diviner. vale 
mently defended the. clime of Oriemtal Learning, 
But, in spite of the fact that the usual cry of religion 
in diangir wie rieel main mad again, the Augliont 
had comparatively way victory over their oppo- 
nents [bis interesting to ote tat mixed motives 
ployed an important partin bringing abet the defen 
of the conservative party, "Phe Auglicists consisted 
of threo diferent grups weh ol whith had its own 
paon: for supporting the claims of English edncu- 
tion, "Ihe Inilinn reform party- with Ram Mohan 
Roy atite head, favoured English edirention, beenuse 
it brought Weten. wienee, Htommture andl liberal 
political ideax and institutions into Inilin, The 
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Christian missionurie avivecuted it borane it was 
expected, nsthey vomit, vo facilimte the enngelisa- 
tion of the people Та cermin Mitter. which he 
wrote home after his arrival di Таа, in neut 
observer liko Macsulay expresssl the opinion: that, 
ıê lh. nestle of. English elueation, India would loss 
ita old faith within thirty years. Similarly, the British 
Rilke meu und iwdbministrutnrs stood by it because 
owe caleulared to eonsolidite their rule ani make 
ЗВ анте чекер баан Ы the people, besides’ providing 
them with wn army of cheap workers without whos: 
willing antl intelligent oooperiion, the work of 
mlministerng s huge eeuntry like Inilin could not 
be carried on. Xs we know, owen Akbar understood 
tht by making Persiin the official langue in 
Imlin, he sas ioing more townrdle mnking his rule 
xafe anil stable than t£ all. his nobles hal married 
Rajput princesses, Tt should fe allel tutit wis 
political expediener which dictate! to tho Govern- 
ment the рош thit at least in the beginning, 
elation: should. be confined to the higher classes, 
mn! that m ehouh] be allowed geradunily to-filter 
own to the misses, ([nfortunutely this polliev iie 
been опг ever since with dissstrous гени» 
to ihe pmosrese gun] development of the country. 
Even the Montord Reforms have net appreciably 
improve the litemey of the masses 

‘Bot we are digressing. The issoo raised by the 
controversy t which wp huyo jurt referred was 
finally set sr rest in favuur of Western cultum 
and serio by the famous Minute of Macaulay 
follawell by the Reslution of Lord William 
Bentinck’s Government (March 1895). The Mo- 
hammuadans were greatly excited ut the decisions, 
Numergusly signed memoriale were sent to the 
Government against the new policy of encouraging 
English elucation st the expense, ns they felt, of 
oriental learning and scholarship. Sinister motives 
were altribate!l to the authorities, The evident 
object of Government was, thoy «nid, ihe + conversion 
ofthe natives to their own faith,” With a view 
to remove the. apprehensions emab im. the minis 
ufthe orientalists Lon] Aucsklund. i3] another 
resolution (November | 1829). mssuring the people 
thut the Government entermined no zuch intentions. 

"The resolution of Lord Bentinck also excited à good 
den] of oppsitian fróm un unexpected iuurter and fur 
a diffrent ree. Tho resolution authoritatively lail 
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down tho principle of religions noutmlity in Govern- 


ment oduentional institutions — The British «tutesmen j^ 


foresaw thit tho strin of progressivie üben on poli- 
ША, шнш] цин] шр] бшепн flowing nto. the 
enintry with the. introduction of Western education 
wid culture coull mot but profoundly inium the 
national mind Told ti these disturbing elmnenta 
ши иет im: the form of the direct-teaching of the 
Bible and the wdovtriaw of Christianity wad thero- 
fore, niither expivlient nor proper, Indie, soi 
alarm lind already been create! hy the. conversum 


to Christianity of. à fe voutlis-o£ the best (familles. 


and the operi nvownl of lack ûf faith jin thelr own 
religion by a host of others, Some petitions against 


the teaching of the Bible in: Bengal uid other parta 


of India had ulready reached Governmetit ‘Thy op 
position in this omse was led by Christiun mission- 
aries who wiellel an influence quite ont of pro. 
portion to their numerical. strength, ия mich far 
their learning gai! character a for their deep interest 
in the educational: uctivities of Bengu. However, 
sunvr counsele prevuiled in the eod, Many of the 
more thoughtful among the Christian missionaries 
Homeelves silvised pationee In the interest of. the 
spreul of their religion as also on grounda af. poli- 
Hemd expelimney. They pointed out that a ро par 
sionatie udvocacy of methods of evangelisation might 
vost them the Indian Empire, and with it their 
only chance of converting the people of India would 
also disappear for ever, 

Some iden of the progress of. English education 
during this period may. be. formed from the fact that 
a nium presented. to the Hous of Lords in May 
1822 gives û total ûf lea than 10,000 scholurs under 
instruction in the new typeof schools and colleges; 
of which 7 were to be found in Bengal, 7 in what 
are ut present known as the [unital Proviness, 14 
m Bombay and only 1 in Malme, A yenr later, 
J. C. Marshiman, tl historian, «tated jn. his аде 
before: tha Parliamentary Select Commitioe (July: 
1553), that there were in existemoy os many as 31 
Shute svhwols anid colleges: with 4241 scholars i 
nitenilanee, 22) institutions teaching alxiut (Misty. 
dents nmnaged. and maintained by Christian Mie 
sinary z0cbeties, nnd. à few other olucationsl exigh. 
lihimnents when nb least 200 seholurs wen: receiving 
inemuetion, — In ihe opinion yf ihe witness the -soupe 
of instruction, «pecially їп institutions muintained. 
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by Government, wes the sume us i* comprised within 
he compass of liberil educuion in Engimd. The 
eoping-tone to. the new educational life wan ip 
plied by the fomous Гери» of. Charlies Wool 
(1851. The story oss that the Despatch was 
(тїнє Бу по [еза п person thun John Stuart Mill 
But whoever wrote Н, го fur as popular education is 
concerned, it remained a dead letterfor well-nigh thirty 
yous—thanks mainly to the suspicion aad finnncial: 
and political embarrassments erts] by the Matiny, 

Sile by side with those elueational activities, other 
powerful liberalising forces wire also ut work, the 
chief being the movement of spiritual awakening 
ат! socinl justice associated with the nnme of the 
Biho Samaj. The contact of two such rvilically 
divergent cultures a= they Wisteen civilization with its 
ideals of active philunthropy anil ооа] Его ои 
combine! with its marvellous achievements in the 
donuin of scires und imlnstey, und. the. obd-Endia 
eivilizution with its dreamy quiotale amil г social 
amd relimans conventions scemed at first ts spell 
(lituster im Indian society. As Ananda Coonmrswa- 
mw has put i in Iniia. "the virtue of every man 
liy in the obeervanee of traditional morility—the 
creation of. the race —unquestionmgly aceeptid ; thi 
map of life wus cleurly charta" 

“Tho exact opposite of this iz the ease with modum 
Enropean civilization. Tn the West "thi &ociety ex- 
ius alone for the sake of the inilividual” die some 
minty in which “the nuximune of intellectual, 
тюп and physical freedom is best secured to tho in- 
ddrvichual " being recanted ax “nearest to civilization,” 
Between these apposing forces, Indin was now plan- 
ed in a most perilous position: Annnda Coomnr- 
swnmy compares her. t0. one. who tues hail in bot 
or part in the development of tho minte moral 
und spiritanl postures of hie race andl who, therefore, 
leks the “inspiration "that had bal to the ereutión 
OF his. rich Taleritences. ar ever this consciousness 
te understand its real worth ami value, In these 
creumetiners, a5 fidow! wre to be expected, йг 
chans wae the result. The educitod " Eniían iid 
not quite know whither to turn hi faotst9ps, Ма 
woes that some af the best pmen, who ean under 
the epellof tho West in the early part of he lea 
century, metne dul things in the name of thir 
new culture which one-shudder= to think of today. 
Atsuch a eritical times, — Fam Motum Kov delivered 


people n mildir path | Аит IRER). Ti reconeilód 

the claims of the spirituil treasures of the Aryan 

гагы with those Gf ihe freedom of consionce and 

thought aul the newilemocrmtic spirit. af tho West. 

It was the first Protestant movement which, while 

buikling the national swueture on the sure and stable 

foundations of the past. dil not refuse to nue 

use af sich material from the younger civilization 

of the West ns wer adaptatile co thie genie 

ofthe people nnd at rhe same dns supplied the 

growing needs OF the humin mre As steli jt 
partook of the dual chameter of being st once 
national and internutionnL The list now in it 
wie ub first keenly тегеп! hy those whos 
believes in a^ narrow form of nationalism, but 
who could not ouviangw the deeper noels anl 

interests af humanity- Ravindranuth "F'ásone, mm 

of the best representatives of the new liberal! fnith, 

has recently given fine expression to this sentiment, 

He says: “Tam afraid thot my tuue may not tigre 
with the time of my countrymen, Nationalism бә 

gengraplical evil genius and the whole worlil today 

ja trembling under the oppression of this evil 

genius We am buillng the Temple af Gol n 

universa] knowledge And if we raise шту walt of 

nhbatruction here in the. namo. of. country, we shall 

necessarily. put obstacles in the way of Gail,” 

It was in tho social sphere that the message of tho 
Brahmo Samaj specially agitate! nml alarme din" 
Hindu society, Ram Mohan Roy's sdyoracy of the 
lepal awl cial rightii of womon, the abolition of 
polygamy amd caste system, ihe  manarringe of 
widews and the suppression of the cruel pruntive 
of the Sattee—such а гае реостат Ё лойи шз 
{Їз (хи not but scenidlaliss nin] rouse thu orthodox: 
Hindus from their slumber, The most strinuous. 
opposition was offi] to ihi reforms, porticalarky 
to the abolition of tho Saite; After mons than ten 
years of persistent agitation Ram Mohan ful rhe 
eatiefontion to see the pruction etopped hy Law | 128). 
His opponente: sent іи інет ау атин petition. 
to Parliament only to be repsetesld while he wi hime 
self present in: theo eullery iof the. House of Commons 
(En. With the other items in his programe of 
Eocinl Reform. he wm less surees-fül — Indeed, some 
of tbe evil customs and usages which he attacked 
still present unsolved: problemi ; the devoted Inbours- 


18 
of & euesession of. ciminent: patriots and reformers: 


linve failed to break dawn tho arriere of. popular. 


qussinn and prejuliee behind. which they are en- 
еши], Bui we count forget that it waa Ruin 
Mouin- who fret raised the andan af moral revolt 
agiia nime ef centuries which withers have sine» 
bees privileged te вечиту борті. 

Nor ws thie all ‘The greut neformoer’s contribu- 
tion to the political adbvanciment of his country wats 
equally substantial amt lastina: As hos been often 
pointed our his exhaustive mvidence before. the 
Select Parliamenture  Comunittes foreshadows mst 
of 1h eonstitutlonal ehanges for whieh the Indum 
National Congress lias bein pleading ever sinew its 
mula, His pussiogute defence of ihe liberty 
of the Press is well known, Ae lar back we May 
1818 Warren Hastings, wring, in hie private 
journal, «peaks of * a Hime nob very. remote" when 
England “will on sound principles of policy wish 
to relinquish the diminntinn ” of India, s» that she 
might “walk alone" yratefal enowgh for all the 
bonos aho received from England, and anxious 
= w maintain wih probity towards her henefactors 
that eoniumnecial intercourse in which we should. find 
her a soll iniomest" ^ Comsistontly: with the spirit 
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of this generous soliloquy, some of the. severe | 
press restrictions exi=ting at this timo wore. relaxed” 
by hin. Thies coneesions, however, dul not prevont 


m future Govormor-reneral to ordir thu arrest und 


deportation dà. England of ane Mr, Buckinghlinm, 
Elisor of. &he. Culentla: Jourual uml, subsequently, 
of lis acsistant Me Stindford Arnot, for tie. simple 
fault wf criticising some administrative mesures 
Not oontent with thèse urhitrary  proesedings, a 
drastio Pres Ordinance was alo passed һу thu 
Govirnor-Goneral'á. Council imposing @ severe form 
of censorship. upon ih. entire. Press in. иш and 
prohibiting йш | publiextion. of xay. pariodical: with- 
иш а lienee (March 1623) Ram Molinn. Roy oon- 
ail ihe Ordinance is anos dangerous to the 
progress of the country, — He got up a memorial for 
hs mpak With the assistance of two lnwyere 
whose servines he enraged for the рагроме, и 
strenuously opposed tha assent of the Supreme Court 
being aeconbed to it — Defeited in thir attempt to 
prevent. the Oniinauee becoming law, he got mp.a 
public petition паті the new legislation to the 
King if England. 
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PRINCIPLES OF RECRUITMENT TO PUBLIC SERVICES 


W. H. BAEKER 
Chairn, Publie Series Comision 


Lhigtiy-appreeiam the honour which haa beon 
done me in inviting me to widress the Convocation 
of the Paina University. ot Û йө not nourish the 
deluiion that the Invitation iv due to any merits | 
pees Neither my berning ner my eloqueyer 
would entitle ove to claiw a hearing from tha pathir- 
img [os- before ma bat D represent thi Pub- 
he Commission and the. signifiennee of thr 
Publi Service Commieaion to the Universities of 


Iulun and I would abl of the Universities nf [паш 
to the Public Service. Commission: i» undeniahle. 
Whatever may be the merits or ilefoets of that body, 
Lean say with perfect: confidence: that it stants for 
oue bloal, namely, to get tho best men it ean for the 


t 


publie series in. Indin, irrespective of every оет +; 


eomsiderution ; atl I em only expres my profound 


conviction that unless whut ideal is relontloesly 


followed in the face of all opposition, every influenso 













F and every ohstscle all ‘those schemes which have 
AL deens und am being constantly devised for the 
© prosperity, good government and advancement of 
Endin to whatever sobjeet they rola and from 
| Whatever quarter they proceed are bound oo come 
vv naught The fret essential of goed government 
isan intelligent, impartinl and highminded Civil 
‘Service. 


In Englind we have been 2o ]ong aceustomesl to и 
Civil Servies, which for integrity and een) fs insur 
рем ie the world that we hove almos forgotten 


| 


| Wme a test of mepotiem, corruption and ineompotence. 
Woe ettred all that aml we cured it in the only wry 
in which it could he cured by setting up n body of 
Civil. Service Commissioners corresponding ін 
soma mspeete very closely to the Publie Bervire 
Vommission in Indi Those Commissioners ary 
| im praetiee — independent of the Government 
| wid he albpowerful rmunsdy for the evile whieh 
ther  eneouniere] was to make competitive ex- 
| üamination the main avenue. to public ensplayment, 
Тїш system has given ns the. Homo. Civil. Service 
| A home atl the Indion Civil Serviro in India and 
if thoro is uny method of getting a beter service 
than thee two great services, [should bio glad tv 
тг оѓ ik 
Wo.in-Englind bavo had times bi forget dhe ета 
of jobbery and private palronage from which the 
examination eyatem Dilivere! üsz and some of thoes 
wl um ranas af tho orile of thie pretn and 
hive dorgotpan the pile af the pask tow осту the 
F primhution «yelum and siyocats & xv3tem оў 
appointment by. selectión, T hayi seen: the узра 
of selection wt ite bet mod T confess that when T 
vane sub do India T had some leanings im that 
dicia myself: but every day To have spant in 
India ап every atom of experience T Бале noquinsl 
of the eonditions of this country have convinees] me 
Were and more that tho system of competitive 
vxnmination = for thik country beili the fairest and 
the most effvetivà way-of «tulinir tbe pulille services 
În uying this T mu make jt clear thet Dam 
jexpnessin un opinlon ou the question of communal 
* ulin, "Tht is ngiter quite outeide thn 
ш m m Putlie Service Comtiwsian, n mnttar in 
| аш me 4 pretia] nattar — siha po 
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our troubles AE a бегу ишу тшеп ths Civi] Service - 


competitive emmination within a particular commi- 
nitr, 


Some D have set ip India, and I am afraid far 


hoo miiy go very. marh further und positively pmfor - 


tle» appointment of unesdüented mon to the public 
service mani sem to weard eluention da 
n virus, which, when introsluced into tho body, swalla 
tim hend but atropliies and enervates virility, energy 
and selfaeHanes. Th this they are mafeia 
endigh to disagree with Solomon who aikl— 

“Give [struction t 4 wins maw anit he’ will 
he yet witer; teach a just man und he will 
inermi in. barning, uml thiemgh wisdom te m house 
һин апы loy understatullnzg i ie establish] nul 
hy knowledge thall bie hambar iw Hilut with nll 
precious ml plomsant riches. — A wise man is strong : 
yen, n un of knowledge inereases strength.” 

I am-on theside of Solomon. | For nvarly- every 
function in life, even. the moet; unilistinguisheill, T 
prefer 4n educated t0 an arneluüeatedl mun; dnd if 
Ulo lereay to. whieh T have referred were well found 
| it would involve a negation of everyihing for 
which the University of Patna and the Universities 
af India stand, “The past unns whith havo ben 
lavished dit of the eexnty resources of Gorernuumt 
and rhe smaller water which have be taviehert 
out of the vast resources of imdivüluals would 
imde] have been Ul-spentif the Universities of 
Initia were  unsueoessful in producing the heat 


5 


å 
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conilidages for the public services, To the 


hoo Who maintain that in the cboles of public 
servants но importioo #hould Be абд] go 
nalle brillianm rit 
«f acilitnie atalnznent, requiritur grest perseyiratien, 
hanb work and selfalenial I will only ssy dmi no 


ertuller wrong за be done to the gouihi af India: 


this Da arrana them ta come in their thogsnda 
мо allan Universities anil thon dispute Шир гу 
ty the public services, 


Гаян therefore haboro yoa as im onahashed adie 


cate of tho. sywtem of competitive examinntion for-the 
purpose f manning the publie «service of tlila noun 
пу. Т ат under no illusions about itive 
examinations and ean be uniler no illusions, possess. 
img ar [aoan ieil knowledge of them In this 
world we van only aim at the best; we eunnot hope 
t6 nitnin perfettien and, in. spite of. all di» defects, 
T am of opinion that for Indis sa jt s, the system uf 


bb apime lawor stanilund. 


competitive exuminatiüns ts He dest, nid. any. other 
саум і, ms n geneml mule, notonly not tha best 
or even thu second. bess bur. definitely bad, 


Тив Ркезехт- Олу Impiax ÜRADUATE. 

Tos Гон as eleewhere there але пау речне мо 
Are content to repeat whut their fathers hayo tld 
them aul without reganl  chonging colitions, 
Jw reiterate at the conclusion of thole service the 
words of wisdom they heard from thet seniors dating 
‘ftlmest hack to the Mutiny in the days when thov 
thamaelves were juniors — Those who arme seldom 
brought into contant with the young: gridunte of. the 
present (duy. often repeat to me the obl and perhaps 
îma inio legon that tho: Inilinn graduate 15 a creature 
with wn infinite: vorwcity for learning text hooks 
by heart without understanding their бошошу. 
There my be priduates of that kii even now. I 
dà nob think I Kove ever met one, bui I may say 
luu when Talo T shall take the greatest pains to: see 
that lus iè pot suecessful in amy examination шап 
ed by the Publio Service: Commission. ÛL see every 
year mung greluat= from тегу pari of India in 
rhe-official eupacity of an examiner and sometimes 
Lion privileged to sec them in an unofficial. capacity: 
In an offieial capacity L am not always very happy. 
1 have to ask many hundred questions and Lun 
painfully conscious Lint Ue oxuminees. must think 
my questions yery foolish T have to judge them, 
limî T knot ihat they are piding miami Loim anky 
hope that they oxtend the same clemency to me ua 
J invariably extend to them. 

In a non-official cmpacity there are few things I 
wnjov ao much as a free interchange of wilk. with a 
group of Lulu stndonts — Dt icon this experienos, 
which is In its way unique, since | know of no one 
gaile the Public Beryics Counnissión who hus 
constant opportanities of seclng the students of all 
the Universities of India, that 1 hase my jmlgment. 
To many. the Indian student isan abstraction and 
you find gur all abong him by reading чийнүнашш 
пропа: На ie a ferta theme for note nnd in 
private eotnversatian thé prohlem of his futare i$. 16 
often solved by au anessdlote faithfully gatsses] down 
from: genemtion Ш› generation. To. me he ix n 
reality and having studied that reality to the best 
of my ability during the short time E have been here, 
Lewy that have no. fears or trepidatione as te the 


futiinr of thi public services i Indis s fara PN 
future is. depenilemi: on the material which emerges 
from Indiun. Universities иі the. point at whieh it 
emerges, The best of them «ret — 
satisfactory à body of young men. active, intelligent 
mul virile a you may Wish t Sec andl there ane 


enough of them. to man. the. public: services which: 
are my ehivf concern, I will therefore pot speak 


of tlu« worst. | | 

But the question still remains what isto. he done 
with the Philistines who diery your nccomplish- 
munte tuid.- dispute: vour powers and who ure al] for 
the strong, silent, very stupid and wureducated aman. 
Somso hada short way with Шш Не slew a 
thensand Philistines with the jawbone of, aa ns. 
That remedy i notopen to you for two  nereons 
entirely outside thé. Indian. Penal. Code, The fist 
is that there are too many Philistines and the seconil 
is thet you have not got the. right kind. of jaw- 
bone. 


Тир Mesmos Gp THE GRADUATE 

You mist proceed in. quite a: different way and 20 
onier your life and futons conduct as to demon 
strate (0° the mean intellizenees to which Û hove 
referred] that their erítizisi is бата Беја, 
It is of eotrse a. truism thet thowh many Univer 
site pre excellent ail Puta do of course imong 
them, ihre i$ only one perfect University amd. that 
is situuted ut Oxford and any om: who hus len 
lucky. enough: to be иза] пу ші сіу i$. prone 
ro judge: all other Universities by the. stindand of 
uut peerlese plaee.— In the Turht of thak. eanparison 
i doubt sumetines occurs po me нн Иш ииет» 
of Endiwi Universities are. suffüdently: conscioue of 
their high culling, of the great privileges which 
natiil corresponding e=ponethilities aml of the magni- 
tide of the tasks which will confront them in uftor- 
life, tasks which cannot he performed without: ile 
quae propumtion. Today the University haw con. 
ferre om. some ol yon, HE students the honour of 
йа degree “Tomorrow it will rest with sou te do: 
honour te the University, The griduntes of Paina 
University represent a few thousand educated mun 
among thirty-four million less edueae! or unedwent 
wd throughout the province. You: iine theo kaven 
which must leaven the whele lump, In the > youre 
to come much of the huppiness and prosperity 
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of the provinoe will depend on you. — You will hold 
the position of uuthority, with you will rest the 
decision: whether the province will progress ur fall 
buck inthe race Your task is to be envied, Your 
work is beginning wid ue one ean look ні any 
provinee in India without realising thit thero fe 
much work to he done Villages require sanitation, 
housing, cleanliness and beunty. Ignorance hns 
tobe dissipate! ayrirulture enriched with expert 
knowledge. The hatred of race for rawe mud of 
religion. must be abated. Industry and eammeme 
must be eneouraged wo fiving found for the ever 
increasing: millions of. ilia. "Those who think that 
all that is work for Government and Government 
nline, am muih inistuken. The best work has al- 
ways bhom dime by individuals, indepondent of 
Government and withont the well-organised support 
of well-educated men, vigilant, euger anil helpful 
Government ean do but littl, The chief source 
of the strength of pablie life to Englund hue been 
tho existence ofa large body of. mn independent 
of Government who are willing to undertake arduous 
pahlie duties and perform them laboriously. arid 
conscientiously without hope or expectation Ofr 
ward 


Are you well equippel for the task, whieh is 
before you * You have had three or four years at the 
University and in those years you hal had mor 
leisure thay you am likely fo enjoy again in your 
working life, You have heen nbn University, à 
Place whieh <hould be deliewted to eager inquiry, 
constant spoculution, free discussion and ripening 
stuilies, Huve you nvailed yourselves of your 
opportunitics * — Have yoo ponilered deeply an 
the difficult probleme of Indian life; have you 
thought constantly how thow pmblems are to 
be solved’? Haye you tken pains to winnow 
truth froth fuleehood and, by «ow and painful 
processes of thought, arrived at your own боп. 
clusions which, whether they be right or wrong, 
are for you the only valuuble conclusions? Have 
you in your walks abroad been quick to note what 
is wnis nnd £o consider the remedy? Haye you 
been careful to observe tho toil and е беша 
of the peavant in the fielle and rhe- devices һе 
employs to keep ns all alive, and lo you offi your 
thanks to him: and dediente your services w him ie 
the sole bulwark between yourselves and «taryation. 


Tf so, you will go inte the worhl as: worthy. sons of 
the University whose work will do it honour. 
Or, have you put ill thi» om one side amt been 
content t5 be guided hy cheap eatehwonds, pro and 
con, to be delinted by ehibboleth= which you repeat 
withomt understanding? Have yon treated the 
gollen yours you have spent at thé University пз 
merely an ivenie te i jh ii the Government »eryien 
having attained whieh you can reet contented 
тар inoremernt and promotion ae they come in 
their due wasen, doing that minimum of wark whith 
averts namo шиї avoiding ая fur me possible 
the toil anit the strife which make life worth Tiving ¥ 
If thie i your intention you may have a happy and 
prospero life, but you will do your University: no 
honour ail Your province no good. It ie of those 
that the poet writes — 
The varth's high ploce who attain to fill 
By most indomitably sitting still, 

(ind again he wrote their epitaph) 
Find in the goldon -mean thoir proper bliss 
Anil doing nothing never did amiss 


But lapt in men’s good graces live and din, 


By all regretted, nobody knows why: This ie 


not the way in which Indin has attained such irent- 
news, sich рейсе иш! such order is she Unjoye at 
present. The English may huyo miny fmalta, lut 
at [east they cunndt be charge! with apathy, iire 


lessess or failute in à sense. of duty; Some sixty 


years ago Bir George Trovilyan sald of tho 
Englishman in India “The pobli spirit among the 
~ervants of Government at home is faint oumpansi 
With the tire of zoal which glows in every voin of an 
Indian official” [ have Боти куан ûf Govern- 
ment ut home and [ know the zeal of thos жетуш, 
TE thu zeal j$ but faint in eomparisun with that of an 
Indian official, Tran only say that the coal of an 
Indian official iust be is à consuming fame The 
public services of India are being mpidly Indiimised 
nnd. E realise without complains that many ehunges 
must come aud things must be fashioned in a diler- 
cut monki. T havo only one thing (û tsk nnil that 
ін tiat in a country wherw zeal gmeeeives Тие 
eneoutugrement the. Indian official may be consimel 
with. the «nmi fiery geal for the good of his. provin 
mwl ibo gowl of India s consume! the English 
official of old. 


60. 


T have visited most of the universities of India 
and that which I am about t aay has no special 
reference to Patna, but I have sometimes felt n 
douht whether it is fully realised whut a university 
should be, what opportunities it should offer and 
what is its mission in the schema of a national lifo 
It is not a place to. which a. studenr should resort 
merely to spend laborious days, plodding his way to 
 degrées which is yalued merely for itself aml not 
for what it connotes. Sach «a manu takes sway from 
the University u degree indeed, but little which ie of 
value either to himself or India A University 
should be the great civilising agency of the arcs 
whieh it carves and ite students should be in the 
forefront, the natural leadors of the. province in all 
Its higher aspirations, the betterment of the condition 
of the people, the improvement of political life, the 
removal of swial evil TE they do not undertake 
this task who will? Now 4 University should 
manufactnre a product which it perfectly adapted 
for these purposes and that is the ordinary well- 
educated man, and in the long run a University 
will be judged by the type of ordinary woll-cducated 
man it produces. 


By sucha man Ido pot mean a mmu who sei- 
tials first classes and medals and leaves the 
University well trained in the mubject hut with 
a mind which is a blank on all subjects outside hie 
epodial course of study, Firet clusses have w value 
and their nmohievement indiens that their holder 
has passed through a mental discipline which should 
be useful to him throughont lífo; hat few of ns ean 
spond our lives in the subjects we studied mt the 
University andaman who leaves that University 
knowing one «ubject and one subject only, enters 
the battle of life with the most serious disadvantage 
like a bird with one broken wing. The mental dis 
cipline remains in after life nml i= valunble, bur tho 
actual knowledge which. i& noquired i5 in respect of 
many subjects valueless sil] soon forgotten, It 
has often happened to me to ask a stinlent of 
physics, for Instance, the most ordinary. questions of 
everyilay lif, surh m thing ne every schoolboy 
ought t0 know n Масапізу моа ри it He will 
profess his ignorance and say f» me with surprise 
not anmixed with resentment, “You forget, Sir, 


Liam a'atudent of physics” as dhiough n student of 


physies could claim by right to be abysmally igno- 


matt of everything ele — This auitule i» nobex- 
eeptional, jt is common, I attribute it partly 0 
excessive absorption In learning. things the wrong 
way. 
attend far too many lectures and take far too much 
trouble 16 find ont what the lecturer thinks anil far 
too little to think for themselves. English liternturs, 
if properly parsail, && the most Immumistieol. studies 
hut unless it is studied in nu individualist mood, it 
becomes unutterahly stale as n means of education, 
Loften ask students what thoy think of this-or. that 


author and T hardly ever getan anewer. ‘They are. 
eager to tell mewhat Matthew Arnold ог Thomàs: 


Carlyle or. Bernand Shaw or their. teacher thinks of 
an author but what they themselves think they de 
not know, If you read an author without forming 
un opinion of him your reading i» worthless To 
search. for truth i$ the first essential of truco Jearning. 
If you hate Shakespeare as mmny great and good 


men have done in the past, it ie much better to aay: 


so thun to repeat the «tale encomiums of amne toxi- 
book writer in. whom you. don't. believe; I. have 
only met one Indian student who confessed that he 
hated English literatute and he wae not telling the 
truth, Tasked him why he hated it and Isoon die 
covered that ho hada yery passionate appreciation 
for ita beauties. The reason for hie outburst wie 
that he had given up English literature heenus it 
wae 80 hard to get au honors degree in it und hal 
taken up another subject whieh he cordially detested. 
He and all other Indian stilents ehoulil ponder 
that passage from the Taming of the Shrew: 

No profit grows where ia no pleasure taken. In 

briof, sir, study what you most affect. 

Every student on entering the University should. 
consider whut study he most affecta und pursue that 
Every such student should be careful nòt to inguin 
in what subjects it is casinit to pet degree, IE this 
rule were observed I should not see o many obyious- 
misfit« a T have seen at some examinations, student 
taking up physics whose aptitude ix for history, 
students taking up law whose passion is for botany, 
poets devoting themselves to the «tndy of economics. 
Study those subjects in which уои take pleasnp, 
If there fe no subject in which you tuke plensurv, 
the University is no place for you, The University: 


1 ат under the impression that stadent= 
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should bea delightful plane of study awil a place of 
delightful study. 
Exuorranoy po STUDENTS, 

The next thing I should urge etndente to кепип 
ber is tha: the Univorsity isthe training grouul in 
which thiy should [earn t» become useful citizens 
of the world on! that whet they learn in the eles 
rin represents half and lees than half af whut 
they should learn at the University. For this 
purpose nothing i= more imporamt than the utilisa- 
tion of leisure wal again I quote Soloman who 
said: ~ The wisdom of a toarned man cometh by 
opportunity Of leisure.” T have nevor been ubla to 
get a sutiefuctory anawoer to the question how sta- 
denis spend their Joisure al. the. quan. who fritters 
away his leisure is one who fritters away his money. 
During his leieire а виной shoukl immensely 
wilen his range of Interests and extend his general 
knowledge, regarding nothing which had occupied 
or i& oocupying the thoughts br engrossing the 
activities of men ou this pianoet as outside the |seope 
of bis intelligenes, He should read witely and con- 
stuntly wml it ia better that he ahoski read the 
lightest af literature than that he shoald not read 
ni nll. I i only amind stored with s wide and 
various knowledge ant an understanding onuriched 
by constant observation which fe fit to meet al]. the 
emergencies of life, The problem of employment 
of tho uli іа Ба is senous amd s ere 
numerical exleulation: will show that there cannot 
le places in Government service for a tittle of the 
students who aspi to. them, — Nor i+ it doxiruble 


that it should be зо, Nothing can be worse fors 
country (han thata majority of ite eliwate! class 
should be mets, meapable of muking a earcer it other 
walks of life The Public Service Counnission aw 
like men casting their nets into the sand eotching 
good fish for the public service, but it iv a oondition 
of the success of their lubour that thers ош) 
be n= good fish in the аен аз оет emine out of Н, 
They do not want to cust tir nete into a village 
pond leaving nothing but iwl und їнїм» 
behind. The jmest residue must fractify the 
life of Imlia outeule the publie *ervwe. To do 
sọ requires greak powers of observation, enterprise 
and courage : it is necessary to strike ont now line 
and eoiburk on теи амен anil онен 3 
whith lave Bud most men endowel wil ШИН 
qualities gre the countries which have been ade 
fommost ploneers of elvilisition, — A country cum 
progress if ite young men nre all plying for safety, 
looking for wll nssunek if small satiries followed 
by exiguous pensions, lewling a sheltered [fe ш the 
performance of small tasks and avoiding апи 
—8 toil work wn ата бару. Then ie amh d 

be done which no Government cat (о; Вибо 
everything thas the inilividial enn do anit it fe the 
cial misim of the University to produ mon. 
equal to the task, men to war milo iû fhe Kelme, 
men renowned for their power of givitr eounse] liy 
their understnnding antl doelaring prophecies, udir 
of the people by their evunsel anl by tliir koow- 
leige ot larning meet for de peoples wise and 
eloquent in their instructions, 


[Comnocation Adibresg at tle Pots Unkerriat.]. 
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From the legende of the Vaiesnli Council ww see 
how the mom! canker had begun to eat into. the 
vitals of Buddhism, The founder of the faith had 
preached: it overs amall tract of land from 
the Nepal Tersi to Gayn anil from Mlalinbail 
to Patna Tt hail been honour by kings anl mer- 
chanta but along with Hinduiam and not w the 


exehision of the latter faith, I hud, therofaro, gnined 
no preponderance, even in this narrow. trict of land 
either in the number of its followers or in the ШП 
of ite Church. 

But, in time thu monasteries began to grow йү 
in acesmnlited weslth from gifts Oaly rhteo hiudmil 
years after Baddha’> death, we find startling exum- 
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ples of the costly: donations vo. his. Church. in. the 
stories of Asoka’ dotage : 

Yuan Chwang narnites it thus : 

= Ring Asoke having fallen sick, desired to offer 
all his possessions (to the Buddhist monks), « es 
to crown his religions merit, The Minister who was 
eurrylug ou the government wae niwilling to eonply 
witli bis wish. Some time after this, as he wae cating 
part of an amalaka fruit, be playfully put the half 
of it for an offering. 

* Then the king commumded an attendant officer to 
come ani addressed him thus; * Take this half 
fruit wed offer it to the priests in the Kukkotaram 
monastery anil speak thus to the venerable ones : 
All that 1 have js zone und lost, only this half. fruit 
rnin ws my little possession," (Beal, ii Bo: 
Watters, it. 00) Here the king built y great stupa 
named the oimalake, The story 19 also repeated by 
Aswa-ghosha. 


Önem or БАЛЕСТА. 


— Wealth gave leisure to the Church, and the monk- 
ish brnin devoted its well-endowed leisure to the weav- 
ing of minute subtleties of doctrine and the elabora- 
tion of ritual under which the founder's simple faith 
and code of practical ethics were. completely. buried. 
А very complex philosophy and cosinogony of 
theiy own was ovolved by the Buddhist theologinns 
in thelr monastic repose ‘Thoy created a new and 
sast religious literature liko the Vaishnay * goswamis 
of Bengal in the 16th and 17th centuries. But as no 
two philosophers are ever found to agree, these meta- 
physical subtleties led t quarrels, and the Church 
broke up into-& nnltitude of sub-sects, each. under à 
leader and each proclaiming war against the other 
followers of the same faith, We learn that soon 
ног Вила *nirvan ‘wd even before Asoka 
made ia worlilmligion, the followers of Buddhism 
bud become divided inte four great sects. Their 
internal diesensions went on increasing with the 
spread of ‘the faith, Before the first century of the 
Christian era the mamber of recognised sublivisione 
hail increased to eighteen, besides probably many 
нй emaller personal groups. Ax Yuun Chiang, 
in the 7th century, mournfully noted, “The 
different (Buililhiatio) schools are constantly së vari- 
ance ; and their contending utterances rise likeangry 


waves of the sea, . The different sects have 
schools, cach claiming preeminence,” [Beal i wih) 
For some time. before. this. Chinese pilarin- visit 
the xarione schools had been grouped tinder two 
muin divisions the * Mahayan ' and. * Hinagun ' ; 
but it dif not improve matters: These two 
sects hated each other mort bitterly than either of 
then did the Hindus 


In Ceylon, the jealousy and antipathy between 
the rival monasieries, thé Mahivihar and. Abhaya- 
giri, les to eonstant dissension and occasional pet- 
secution such as the destruction of the Mdhayihar 
in the reign of King Mauhasena (C. 300 A. Du. 

Thus, the unity of the Badidhist Church was 
broken, and at the same time moral decay. resulted 
from the Increased wealth, indolence antl luxury of 
the monks, The lividi benefactions of Asoka and 
Kanishka and the position of supreme respect: in 
the State given by them to the Buddhist monks, 
were, in reality, a ené mither than 3 blessing to 
the faith. | 


During the косае) Buddhist period, Hinduiem 
was neither dead nor silent It may have lost the 
royal patronage under certain kings, it may have 
produces! no grent scholar or saint for a generation 
or two, But only hulfacestury alter Asoka’s lath 
when his dynssty was overthrown, Hinduism riised 
it: hemd and soun recovered its ascendancy. This 
ws effected not by its persecuting or. penalising the 
Buddhists, but by producing greater scholars, better 
authors, nobler saints and fixer artists, and above 
all by practising greater active piety of plilan- 
thropy,—in respect of whieh Buddhism hal lost 
the superiority it had held in its оройо lifetime 
or in Asoka's reign. 

The intellectual deeline of the Buddhist priests in 
Asoku's own capital ie well ühietrated by а story 
narrated by Yuan Chwung in connection with the 
stupa of sounding the ghanta, He writes — 

“At first there were about a hundred Sanghora- 
wie in thie city; the priests were grave aid learn- 
ed, and of high moral character, The scholars 
among the. hereties. (56, Hüinlus) were silent anil 
dumb. Bot afterwards when that generation of 
priste had died out, their successors were not 
equal to those gone before: Then the teachers of 
the heretics, during the interval, gave themselves 


- 
" 
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up to earmest stady with a view to imastery, — Where- 
apon they summoned their parthans assemble 
together within the prie<t«” precinct> nin! then they 
wildresses! them, saying with à loud voice; * Strike 
loudly the ghewte and summon all the learned men 
int Buddhist monks), Tf we sre wrong let them 
overthrow us. * 

Then they addressed the king and ake him to 
docile between the weak and the strong,... And now 
the heretical tussters wore meu of high talent and 
marked learning; the (Burlidhist) priests although 
numerous, were wenk in their verbal discussion. 
The heretics «aid, ‘ We have got the yietory, From 
this time forth let pọ sangierroma dare pò sound 
the ghanta tw call together a congregation,’ The 
king confirmed this result. of the díseusston .-.... 
For twelve years the glonto was not sounded. 
[Benl], ii, 06-97 ; Watters, Hi, 100] 


Hov Revrvac. 


The wit Jewlers of the Hindu revival, while 
they best the. Boddhiste by. avokting иг! рю. 
phícal 2ubtletios and the jarring of sert with «ect 
anid) by showing greater love anil care for the «affer- 
ing lower cliasees,—aleo ent the ground from uniler 
the feet. of. Buddhism, hy etealing several of ite 
practices which appeal t the human. heart: and 
imagination, Thus, imige-worship anil the ear 
procesion Were most probably borrowed by the 
Hindus from Buldhism, In the fourth century, 
Fa Hien noted in the Buiblhist monasteries: of 
Khon а carpromesion exactly like. our own. 
[Beal, i. xxvi. 

By the beginning of the seventh eontury AD, 
this policy of Hinduism had already so fur etipplod 
Buddhism that Yuen Chwang notices Bindu ten. 
tle outnumberigg Ви monasterhes in an 
inenssing proportion it» he proceeded from the 
Punjnb to Bengal, Le through -the vory provine of 
Buddha's missonsry labours, 

What did the blenilers of Indian Boddhism do in the 
facy of thie growing strength of their foes? They did 
not abate their internal quarrels one jot, They pro- 
duced no outstanding scholar or saint for work in 
India, | Even. Harsha'e reign wax the. lnst. (ieker of 
a dying lamp as gurii tho hopa of Budihism. 

The Pala king» of Bengal who rose to power à 
century after Harsha and held sway for three hun- 





dred yenrs, wen no doubt Buddhist; but they 
quill patronisel Hindu scholars and holy men. 
Their ministers and. courtiere inchuled  Himdus qo. 
less than Baddhists, nnd the. Sanskrit books. and: 
exquisim statuary produced under them were on 
Hindu subjects a= much me Baddhietie — Hindus 
amd Buidithist= alike studied the grammar of Panini 
anil cultivated Sanskrit logic in this perio, a the 
medieval Sanskrit literature recovered from Nepal 
aul Tibet richly shows, 

"The Budidhiste msped. the. benefit of their great 
universities at Nalmida amd Vikrmusila, We know 
of no. Hindu University io the North; but many 
rich Hindu: honsehoiders and kings —— 
Sanskrit panilit who fèl aml taught the регла] 
groups of poplle fti their hones, ux was the practice 
in India down t our ówn. days А 


Tur Manavax Scnoor, 


The Mahayan school had during the first seven 
centuries of the Christian em produced i vast. mass 
of Dierature, both nligions ani secular, but in: Sams- 
krit liis wery little known in. India, hemise the 
lest. workers on the subject have. been. Frenchmen 
tul Септи. 

The Mahuynn school is of very great intrest ae 
forming a bridge, or rathor a half-way house, botween — 
the old Buddhism anil modora Hinduism. The 
iloetrino of the Mahayan war Intensely Liman onl 
йт Tts monks did mor all bury. theinselyes Wn. 
the seclusion of their cello, each king to attain hie 
personal salsation by beeoming a passion lera ariet, 

They revived! the active philanthropy which Bmt- 
ha hal prewehed in every. dutaka pamble, f waa 
essentially n religion of the. service of mmn, though 
it produce! great scholara too. At the sume time 
it wor a very popular religion, beewuse B  nmuvle an 
irresistible appeal jo the emotions by its gorgeous 
ritunl, ite preanhing the cult of bhakti ot devotion. to: 
a persinal saviour СВ канка), £t» progmnme of 
active hnmanitariantsm, as distinet from lonely eon- 
winplation and. &clf-notificaticn. 

What was the essence of Malayan Baddhian 7 
In the curious evolution and. transformation. of his 
religion in the course of many centuries, Baddhbàa the 
living preneher had long ayo comand to ые тетин 
wea human: being, He hid become à gol, or mther 
the king of the goils too hürh sboym ue to be 


84 


approached by mortals ditently, He wwe now it 
rail alow or supreme name only; hidden within 
(he halo of his power and sanctity amt norm (laity to 


he vieqatied ur whinescel Ty monkiwl, ‘Therefore 


wa annere weet An) oor petition to him through 
hi» eourtere mm constanti cerviiers, These were 
IBodhisarivus or men whu, hy: Mie. praetiee of. prets, 
self-control und sacrifice for thre gorl of oilers, im 
successive births through millions of years, had been 
тиа тай higher and higher in tlie scale of 
ling. ml Who woul nft millione- of -yenre more 
төш thi finadityr o development as perfeet TBuülilluss, 
In short, they. sere Baldhas ino rhe making, al 
themforw oahi bat wd ua intereeseore tumen 
inning mor uni the great Boddha, Hence in Mabe 
van, Hhe worship of. Bodhisutvas practically super 
woke) thot of Boldin himself and the: votive statues 
caf the former almost drove thosa of the litter out of 
the field, H4 archalogiconl exenyations in the chict 
Mahayan site: show. 
Moahnyan waa an intensely living and active faith. 
Г. emie forth: into the. world; visiting the homes of 
the peopl, instem of seeking eloisrere| seclusion, 
ertimeniou= aloofrese from others and intelledmal 
pede sa wis zeneralle the cie with Timayan. 
Therefore, Tiinmyan was in * comparison " with it un- 
progresive, coldly intelitetal, inert and тий 
monotmout fhreush lack of varity and influence 
ower humm comdat 
By this T do not mean to nsecrt that. Mahayan 
lnckod neestive and theological writers of its own. 1 
inein, the meciniive side of Mahnyvan was not every- 
thing ithe millóns of hymen wari reached һу its 
practical Aide or philanthropy. . 
Win the new Hindaism asserted] itaelf Afer. thé 
Teorganlsution of the social grades in the 7th anil 
Sth centuries of Christ, the monastic and eontinpla- 
aive elements of- Mahayan Badilhbism were. horrowel 
hy the Shaivas, and tho devetional und hamanitarian 
Wetmmt= bv the Vaishnevas: Tu consequence, Bud- 
alisin dissppenred fen Talin by heme ewullowed 
np and completely аъзо] Ву thi mew Himilorsin. 
There & hardly any difference trieeahlé bitween 
Shiva the Yosi o£ Hindu mythology and de Dhyani 
Boddha of later Muhayan, The earprocession of 
the three idols, the gorzoos отар їп ples, the 
єнїгї Ыш or personal love for God n& man, the 
gotive servi of tho poor din whom Nunun inat- 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 
mures Himaelf) and the preathing frinrs of the now 


and revival Valshiavisn of (hu Sth eéritery were the 
weupone taken from the Buklhisis which eenquened 
the decaying Boddhism heuer of the supere 
venere and Torvour of пе Ніз, 

The dewaving or. abandoned monastoric= of the 
Buddhists were tikon possussion of by the Shalva 
monks aml miaii their hende nigain us Fándu matlis. 
Eg, ihe Bodh Gays temple itself, which Xuan 
Chwang had found overgrown with jungle: and al 
most deserted in (31, was rpiproprinb«] by Shaiva 
monks of the Giri stion; The: Vaishnay Baimgis 
replaced the philanthropic Malayan Srammme. “The 
Welghbearine people hardly felt the change, it was 
a) alight; the thing wea tie anime; only the mamo 
af the eel wae different iid a new set of men, lud 
in the-sume long yellow roles, wen performing the 
same worship ! 

And even the namo of the gol was not really 
ehunged m tho tmnsformed Hinduism of the time, 
lecsiuse Buddha was finally gren à place in the- 
Hindu pantheon ns the eighth Incarnation of 
Vishun : 

Nindasi yajna-tidher ahaha shrutijatam 

Swlaym-hridayn — darshita pushu-ghutam, 

Keshova dhrita Boddha-shureern! 

The Sliva lings at Sarnath. a short distunee 
from the Asoka stupa, is known as Shivit Srities- 
war, ie, the ‘Lord of the Sangha’ or the thinl 
metnber af the Buddhist Trinity, - а 


Тив Тилхагпох то Нічтилем, 

Tn the last-etage of Mahayam the transition Tron 
Buddhism ta Hinlluism was rendessl impereepillile 
by the agency: of Tantrikiam, 

In going ont of North India to ¢onvert millions 
of primitive Mongolians in Tihet, Contml- Asia and 
Chim, neither the pore ethles of Buddhism na miche 
by the foander nar the subtle philosophy woven he 
the rich unt leisarel monks in те Сат valley, 
was found to be of practical ue Burress ewp) he 
ntti in mass convinsa of eneh пшн 
өшү hw stooping down po the Intellect am| familum 
practios of the converts, 

Compare the ресу of Roberiodo- Nobili ‘in 
Southern India, 

The Budlhit preachers in ilese new fanda тишн 
a compromise. mul adopted the animisti or spirit- 
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worship which was the prevailing religion: ef. the 
à Mongolians, and. merely. superimposed the Busilhisr 
pantheon on i i they gilded  spirit-worship with 
a thin coating of Воб мео осів anil gave 
Buddhistic doetrme and gave Buddhistic names tw 
the loenlly аон spirits This Tantrik worship 
enulually devéloped an. ieonography, a plilasophy 
amia Ihemi of it own іи Поси Бані Напр, 


The aim of Tantra wes to noyuire counted ower tle 


spirits. by the practee of aneteritics und eluborue 
myaiie rites nnd then to usc this supernitural : power 
for ihe grurification of the senses, the trumsmutation 
ûf the bazir bile te poll amd the: production. af 
potent melieines by manele. 

The gols mul moddesees of Tantik Buddhism 
beca: tha deities of the Shaiva form of Hinluism. 
Ths the Buddhist Tan wae identified! ts tho Shakti 
or female: energy of Shiva onil mlorot ns a Hindu 


goddess ‘The dwate Kali ond other mahe-vidyas. 


nre further éxuniples of tliis borrowing of eults. 

"Тино wae the moet widely gowvailent tinl 
popular rilizion of North mul Eat Bengal from 
thi Sth tn the 12ih century and even later. Whe- 
ther this 'imtrik popalation should - bo: enlled Binil- 
dhist or Hindu was quarrel over wenls only. 
The people did not feel any change when they ddo- 
seriled thomaclves ia Hindus instead of. Buddlists 
in an imaginary cenéus reti af thn time, 

In Central aml Western Bengal Tunteikiem wae 
prüctisel, bat not As (he predominant religion, 
«Buddhism in oiher formê lingered there te lute às 
the sixteenth centary, The  resenrchcs ûf Dr. 
Haraprasad Shastri have mocoveresd this jest page 
of our religious history und established the facts on 
инва нү evidence 

With the marl decline of. their monks: nul the 
filam of the Church in. [Indin 10. produce: great 
scholars and saints, the latter-day Buldhist congregn- 
ion in: India were left 55 sheep without i shephenl. 
Their netual religion {ost ite pepnlnor, with trudi- 

| tions md practices and continued. нє a. mere faith 
of the populace, with traditions and: practires that 
wort! blindly followed, and this latest Buddtiism tn 
| Bengnul and Bihar took its place. by. the. side of the 
worship of the villie podlinge under ignorant 
quacks as priests, The Bulithistic ritual probally 
continued to be. followed, lutin ignomnceof[ the 
philosophy unilerlying it, Thos, Buddhism i in ite _ 
Fü 


lest singe ii Toddin enasedte be a living growing faith 


because it coull not have an expanding anil perp 
tually modernised literature amila frel errea of. 


tésehers in every. genertion, 
The opper class 


thway places (Compare the einte of paganiam in 
the Roman Empire niter Constantine tho Girt) 


А elas of Brahmins it North Blur are ail allel 


Babhan—whieh £5 the Prakrit form. f Brahnana— 
and they are considered as encially lower than the 
other sections of the Brahmins, though there ië not 
the least suggestion of their hemg mixed raste or 
hile by any soci politiam of forbüllen food, 
This strange factenn be best explained de thi 


theory that thoy represent the descendants of those 


Baildhists whe were vers lue in abjarig Buddhism 
for Hinduism and рүш up Prakritfor Sunskrit 
ey that their brethren who lid changed their. faith 
ome eenturies varlior refuse! to mimis sem to 
теш] equality. 
Üoxvrimiox or vu Larkg Iwpias Bonoriere 
The conversion of tho tawr Indian Baddhist to 
Hinduiem wad effbeted by aime giant intellecta 
among the we+Hindu scholar Shankamehurya, 
terres SOA TD), by. hie invincible logien! power 
sand ecriptural Knowledge, defeated: al] the Вим 


theologians that he met from Cape Сотагі {о the- 


Gunges, Ramanuja (o 1100) did the sume im-m 
more limital phim, Four estuaries Inter (ISL 


A. D) Chaitanya in his pllirimage through Southorn 


India extinguished the last remnants o£. Buddhism 
there. As his biegrupher writes z— "A4 Vriddls- 
ebhulam, a very learned Buddhist profesor hell 
forth on the nine doctrines of hie Church. before 
the Master... who argued with him in onder to lower 
hie pride, The very Buddhist philosophy of mino 
tenets, though rieli in logieal maining, waa tor bo 
picere by the Master's argumentation ,,. The great 
philocopbers were all vanquished ; ааа titer 
od: the Buddhist felt chame and alarm... The pre 
[tesar rose wp and begun: to chant Hari! Hari ! He 
iid reverenee to the Master, saluting him ns Krishna." 
[Surkirs tr of Chaitanya-Chnritamrita, p: т 

Unlike Shnnkara ard. Ramnannjs, Chaitanys wus 


intensely emotional and while ow the one han! Big 


af society, eepeclally inthe: 
towns, went over io Hinduism very vary, mud the. 
faith of Buddha lingered in tho vilisges nni out-of- - 


66 
defontil the Buddhist vhampions of his day in 
learn) disputation, hes on thè other hand, «wept thie 
masses into his fold hy the striking appeal of his 
lovable personality, hie saintly charter, ani) hie 
own uxample of bhakti The priests of the. oliler 
faith lool been almady dethroned. from the hearts 
of their congregatian which lay vacant and realy 
te receive n new tme Master. 

In Bengal, Buddhism continued jm the form of 
Dharma worship. That this village god Dharma is 
only the second. member of tbh Buddhist Trinity 
will become evident from the character of this page 
wil the attributes of the god Dharma as given in 
ihe surviving literature of this calt, namely, the 
Dhiries Masyal, the Shunya Puran, ote: The 
Dharnia of thie worship is nota Brmhmanie god; 
his image isan éarthen mound set up at the. end 
ofthe village, nnd — his priests. belong to the lower 
wastes [H. P. Shastri's Discovery of. Living Вші- 
dhism in Bengal, 1895, Р. А. 8, &, 1501, р. 133) 
A significant lightis thrown upon the subject. by 
the tradition recorded in a. medieval Bengali poom 
named Niranjaner Fahina (and ulio in Aalima Jallal) 
to the thiet that Dharma, oppressed by is Hindus, 
took the guise of A bearded man with a cap, ote, 
i r òf tho Turke who invaded Upper India midir 
the house of Ghor about 1200 AD. There cnn, 
therefore, be no doubt of thi Dharma-puja being a 
warvival of Budlhiam. Dr. H. P. Shastri has: also 
silices nianna for holifing thut the Sahajiya and 
Nyoka sees of Bengal, who are commonly classed as 
Vuishnavs are essentially ater decadent Buililhiste. 

The death-blow to Buckthivm in tiw fimon cities 
of North Înilîa and along tbe main: highway of. the 
Gangetic valley was given by tho. Muslim conquest 
ofthe 13th centary. The monastery of Bihar, in 
the Patna district, was eh] and its monks 


slaughtered by. these invaders under the mistake: 
that they were soldiers; as will be seen from. Mw 
following Persium. narnuive 0f a contemporary : 

*Mubanimnali-Bakhtyar — ongunized an attack 
upon the fortified eity of Bihar... They eaptared thie 
fortress amd aequire] geut booty, The prester 
number of the inhabinunts of the place were Brah- 
mins nnil the whole of those Brahmins bad their 
hemle alayan [these were really shamanas|: aod 
they were all slain, .... Thore werw a great num 
ber of books thinn.. Ou berseni üequainted [with 
the contents of those books, it was found that the 
whole of the fortress and city was college snl im 
the Hindui tongue they call a college а vihara” 
| Tubaqat-i- Nosiri, tr. Бу Катту, р. 520] | 

Before the ceaselvcs eastwanl tide of Muslim: 
raiders the surviving monks of North Indian fled 
to Nepal with their hunks, nml there their эйс] 
literature wre collected in the [ith century by Brin 
Hodgson (the physician of the Britich revidenny) 
and sent to Paris where they formal the source of 
new and most fernitful Buddhistic — studies under 
Burnouf nml his pupils 

But in obscure anil out-of-the-way place in 
Bengal, some fuimilies continued to follow Buddhism 
a2 Inte as 1436 A. D. in which year ao manuseript of 
the Badié-chermenier wat copiel in the Bengali 
alphabet, in a village of the Bundwan district by a 
scribe nameol Amitewa, who is. described: wf sud 
bawildha-karann-tayastha-thakkura, But by the end 
of the ith century, the new energy breathed Into 
Bengali Vaishnavism by Chaitanya anil bis apostles 
and inte Assumes: Vaishnayiem by Shankaradeva 
and hia shool awept over the whole country and 
completed the absorption of the last remnants of 
the Baddhixts into. the. fold. of Himluism in the 
land of Baddha'e birth, 
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LAJPATRAI: A STUDY AND. APPRECIATION 


There eam be no douht that. by. the. death. of 
Laipat Raî India has lost on& of her ablest sons, 
reformer, politician, journalist, author and. traveller. 
Fearless and owtspoken advoeaey of the cause ct 
which he hud set his. heart—indl be had fostered 
many IL movement affecting large sections of thy 
population —was the essential trait of his ehuracter. 
Even thos who diterees! with him were Holy to 
«нин, he was sinere in all that lie said and 
id. His was i giant intellect that could stand 
comparison with.any other Tuilians; he еза wore 
ceive schemes of great magnitude, hit could at the 
same time pay. attention to litth details, hence his 
gnecess as a great orgunisor, He had и stern 
exterior, hut. his. heart was full of kindness and 
«yorpathy for the poor am! down-trodden. He 
wie one Of the early roformers who began n war 
on rigid social custome that atuctions! clase anil 
cule oppression, His oratorical tulente were much 
above the mvernge imd he had the knack of swaying 
his audience. Althoush: he eonfessed when he was 
first lenti to the Legislative Assembly that ho hul 
no experience os а Ingisiator, his speeches on the 
floor Of the Ivuislature hal the imprint of # 
tilented debater > hia retorts tothe Trsury Benches 
Were particularly powerful, Gifts! with powers of 
clenr thinking, he. was mmstor of style, as wellin 
English as in Hindustani and Panjabi and he 
wielded it to great purpose beth ae author and 
journalist, 

Many were not able to see eye t eye with him 
in hie political views—anil he did change them on 
more than one occeusion —lmt no one will deny 
thut he war wn ardent lover of His, motherland, 
Soon After his return from American he expressed 
himself in favour of tha Reforma oud amid: I will 
iwlvise the country-to ase every opportunity, given 
by the Act it the right spirit,” But he kept aloof 
from the Councils and thy Assembly until a few 
years’ experiences awl thought taught him the 
advantages of using 1he Councils for the. benefit of 
hie countrymen. Thus he stood for the Assembly 
and wae roturnwl although opposx! by n Corn- 
gressinan, Ніз recent activities, however, were 
reganie! by: somo na partaking of a econununal 


eologr, although he kept on explaining that the 
only method of emnenting Hindu Muslim. unity: 
was to mike the Ниш strong, This doubtless 
alienated the sympathies of the Moslems For all 
that he nvtained their esteem and regard ales, 
Lajpat Rai was hornin 1565-in a little town in the 
Ladhiana District of the Punjih He belonged to # 
respectable though poor family of Vaoisyda of the 
Agurvala sect. His futher, Lala Radha Kishen, 
i remarkable person for the thoes he way born in, 
wit» originally a teacher in the Governtmunt school. 
[а 1977, ће came onder te Influence ofthe teack- 
ings of the. well-known. Swami. Daynnand, whieh 
ultimately influenced the life of his son, Lajpat Rai. 
Lala Ftwlha Kishen was ale» known ssa simunch 
Congressman, Lajpat Rai’s mother wae an equally 
remarkable woman. Her influence upon her son 
was even greater. The habits of thrift’ anid stern: 
simplicity for which the Lala wns well-koown, 
he inherited from his mother, р 
Himself a tachor and fond of education, Lala 
Rathi Kishen endeavoured do give un exeellent 
кесинг education to ls son, He wppematly touk 
à kam personal interest in his son's education. 
The lad eventually enterod the Government. College 
at Lahore anil wae there for two years the: holder 
of University Scholarship. fn 1583, he passed the 
First Examination in Law of thy Panjuh Univer 
sity nnd two years later, in. 1865, took. the degree 
of the Licentinte im Law in the same University, 
ebiniling second in Hist of thirty candidates, Thus 
qualifil, he selbe! down to practice at ihe little 
town of Hissar, at the rather early age of twenty, 


Tur Davaxasp MovgxENT. 


The condition of the Punjab about this time 
was one of the most remirkable in the modern 
— of that Provines, Since ite annexation, an 

the 2th March, 1849, by. Lond. Dalhousie, there им] 
not been и movement that hil set thr masses 
thinking about themerlyes, their religion and their 
country in aueh an intense way asthe Arya Samaj. 
The movement inaugurated by Swami Dayanand 
wurhed almost all classes of the commanity—the 
culturi, the literate and the ignornt—one way 





E 
or the other, fè wus anı movement for the ton- 
servation of the ational energies in every 
department of life by checking the advance: of 
notions In ihe sphere of religion engendered by 
an alien system of secular eiluention and the 
influence of the Christiun missions. During 
the wn years that elapsed from the first visit of 
Swami Dayanand the movement had gained 
etronyth. both in ite adherents and in the tmpre- 
sion it erai on the popular minds by its die- 
regard of petty prejudices in favour of s general 
nationalists movement As might be expected its 
progress was checked hy counter movements healed 
һу distinguished men. But these were met by 
Lajpat Rei end Lala Haneraj, the ex-Principal of 
the D. AV, College und the late Pandit Guru Dur 
Vidyarthi, who was -cut off at the early age of 25 
after infusing o vreat real of fresh spirit into the 
movement 


Тик Ахом›»У кпи: бошжчк, 

Tho new movement thus gathered momentum and 
strength, from day to day, and on the et of June, 
IGA the Dayanand  Angh-Vedie College was 
founded mainly through the exertions of these thre: 
young men at Lahore This College, which teaches 
ap tothe MLA. Degree Exumination and hes long 
sineo been affiliated to the Panjab University, ix one 
Of the first in the land of the five rivers both in point 
of tt numerical strength und in: it teaching. Thirty 
yoass age it aimed aL a eonplote system of national 
education which has since come to the forefront. of 
populur, educational ideale 

When the Colleze wie established, Lajpat Rai 
was yot practising a£ Hissur, Lajpat Rai, with hie 
‘anergy, Ability and gift of speech, built up in that 
amall town a large practice and before Jong, in 1892 
shifts! w Lahore, *the nerve centre of the Punjab.” 


EwrkaNcCK ISTO POLITRAL LIFR. 


Lajput Raj first made his debut into political life 
in 1888 by a series of open letters addressed to the 
fato Sir Syed Ahmed, in which he vigorously criti- 
pio] the political views tho Syed then. bold and 
éontrasted them with Mose he had preached pns 
vigue to his being knighted. — He anbaeribed itm- 
wolf ins those letters as “the son of an oll follower 
of yours,” which shows the profound: influence the 





former political views of Sir Syed had both on 
Lajpa Rai mud his father, The old gentleman 
himself had just then written a scathing pamphlet 
on the * Aligarh Policy.’ Lajpat Rai translated 
it in 1888, at the time of the Fourth Congress, held 
at Allahabad in that your, in which he took part 
These letters show the enormous Tinpression the 
great Moslem politician had made on Lajpat Rai 
by hie earlier writings aul political views, and he 
referred to in a notable speech he made from. tho 
Congress platform. 

To the great impecesion that these writings 
made on the young man just from College, 
must be Ме! the lessons that he derived from 
a close study of the lives of the Italian patriots 
of last century. Hie lives (in Hindustani) of 
Muzzini and Garibaldi are to this day popularly 
real iu the Punjab, His life of Shivaji, the founder 
of the Mahratia Empiry, is ale well-known, Tike 
wise, his biographies of Sri Krishna and Diyn- 
nanda Surasvati, his own religious Guru, am yet 
commonly used a suitable textbooks for boys in 
the Northern Provinces of India. — "Tho effect of the 
mory or lese critical «tudies of these great patrioté 
tide on his highly emotional frame of mind. was 
© tom him an intenely earnest mun. His 
arnr im⸗⸗ wae of that race kind that. tmmsforms 
itself nlmost instantaneously into uctive work. He 
became eminently practical the sagacity, his 
note carmestness and enthusiasm for work ewi- 
bined to pash him to the forefront duting the next 
few years of his: lifotinn: 

Evingsck Berozk Fasisk Cowwisstox, 1901. 

Lajpat Raj, when invited hy (Government to. give 
evidence before the Fainine Commission in UNI, 
brought such sin array of fucta to light ne made Sir 
Antony MacDonnel and his colleagnes altogether 
modify the. Government: policy, which wa» we H 
stood before, “a standing menace to Hinduism," 
The Commission recognised the grent importance 
of. tie question and neommendel that the * policy 
of Government n. pega to orphlisins sboull be for- 
mulited in Provincial Codes, beyond risk of mis- 
conception by its officers and by the public.” The 
Famine Commission zeeommended thu :— 

“The State shoul! he, in times of famine, the 
temporury guunlian of children whom it 


finds "MP anil should not, in our opi- 
rion, divest itself of the cane of them until 
в reneoniible time has elapsed after the close 
of the famine, daring which efforts. should 
be made to discover the nutaral protactor= 
of the children or, fuiling these, respectable 
persons of the same religion. who ure will 
ing io wlopt them." 


On ihis Lajpat Rai commented :— 

*Acconting to this recommendation it f+ the 
duty of the State henceforth to discover 
respeetnbly porsons of the same religion 
who muy be willing to adopt children whose 
natural protoetors have either. died or can- 
sto le found eut. — Falling sach. respectable 
persons, the deserted children are not to be 
made over to persone or institutions of 
different religions ‘until all offorts to find 
parsons anid institutions of their own reli- 
gion willing to tiko charge of thom buve 
failed" АЈ 


Tho hasty removal of the children to places dis- 
tant from their homes t proposed to ho. stopped or 
chocked by tho rüle:— 


“Тїш a шешим ehibl be removed! fro thi» 
distrivt in which dide fouml until a. period 
of three months hues elapsed after the close 
of relief operations in the district.” 


To thes Lajpar Rai would add the following :— 

During th pendleney ofa fumino all orphans or 
егі children wheitwr found bY Government 
or other private ehantahle azeneis he brought to 
Governmont orphannges, and bê not allowed to be 
Йан of udmitted into private orphanages except 
after the requirements of para 234 had heon complied 
with. Closely connessi with this, was the relief 
work thut he starts! in aid of the Iudian vietims of 
the Kangra Earthquake in April 1905, He formed 
ıı commitwe in that connection on. behalf of the 
Lahor: Arya Samaj anıl ws ite Secretary colloetel 
fanils, visited the parts worst níflicted ani person- 
ally supervised the administration of the relief, 
which was meet timely w= Government aid had 
been found to he fitfal antl capricious 


Ü m  — 







Pau ‘Reser Won. Е 


One of Lalaji greatest and. most noteworthy: 
sehievisenetris lins been. the. oeganiention. of. Orphan. 
Relief Moveuyent in times of famine. : A is generally. 
known the reBef wurk conducted bv the Government 
often did mors harm than poot W the people 
Children bocame permanently separated from their 
parents and wives from their husbands, Most of 
them were removed to distant places by Missions. 
in churge of famine orphanages eo that permanent 
estrangement batwuan these classes Deine this rule. - 
During the lust Rajputana famine alone over тол) 
ейел word thas lost to Hiünduism. Lalaj was 


atarge number of Retief Committees which aes 
ceeded in <uecouring avery large number of orphans 
in the Omtml Provinces, Rajputana and Eastern 
Вапа. Не маз аяѕосіашні na Soeretury with 
most successful Hindu organisations of the ‘kind 
in India. amt be had te bear the brunt of the 
work—ealling qpuhlie atténtión to. the sutferinga of 
the helpless boys:and girls, collecting funde for 
thin, enlisting suitable volunteers to work out thir 
scheme and despatohing them to- the field ant 
in жабс Шу doing all the  thoweand 
and one things that cannot be detailed, but will 
have to he done before the objet aimed at de 
anainel. 

And not only dil he sve nummwrous. Hinda 
orphans but in his evidence before the: Famina 
Commission of 1901 he vigorousty plonded that 
the Government policy shoul! be modifiel so that 
deserts! chikiren might be. restored to their natura) 
protectors, of failing this to mspectabla persons 
of thw sume religion, E И 





Калахана Eamriquani 


And when the memomhle Kangm Earthquake 
of April 19605 did immense harm to the population, 
Lalnji started relief work in wid of Indiu victims. 
He formed a committer In that connection on 
behalf of the Lahore Arva Samaj nnil a= ite 
Bocretary enllected funda visited the. parts worst 
afificted and personally supervised. the. administm- 
tion of the relief which was most timely: a» Govern- 
ment aid had been founi tò be capricious 
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Tis Missiox ro Exanaxn, 

The end of the year found Lajpat Rui in an 
utterly broken condition, his health wrevked by 
eontinuods overwork. At this time the acheme of 
sending a couple of Іаан doloeates to England 
po enlighten the nweses there of Indian subjection 
to the British bureaucracy here hid been broached 
and settled, Lajpat Rai and Gokhale were 
nominare! as the fittest Indinn representatives to 
do justice po such a mision in Englands This 


while it ynee Indian fit agent? to represent her 


many woes to the Bish democraey, enabled the 
Lala t coup his Inst health In England, he 
nildnerd kirge auliences at different places and 
by the great impression he produced upon the Labour, 
Domocratic wml Socialist parties be considerably 
strengthened! the position of India there. He then 
travelled over portions of Europe and somewhat 
more extensively in America, ctudving, in the 


‘Letter continent, the creat edneutional institutions, 


with whieh it i+ deed over, His interest in 


elucation took hiin there From Ameriat, Lajpat 


Rai wont back to England and there in conjane- 
tion with Mr. Gokhale, did n great deal af political 
missionary work. 


Tur DEPORTATION. 


The speech which he delivered on. the Bepressive 
Messnres in. Bengal at tie Benares Congress made 
m gnit stir in tho country wd thy imeatinble 
Amglo-Indinn im was rousel against him. Anil 
Ahon eame hie deportation, At this time the 
Punjah was in a state of unrest aod the authorttine 
Jost thelr bemde Jn thie conneetion it will be well 
0 mall the Lala's own woplo iu the * Punjabee " 
newspaper: “Some people think that the situation 
in tbe Punjab hus become viry serions, fn my 
opinion however the panic has hee artificially 
created! by de Secret Folioa and the Government 
hae simply played mto the hands of ite own ngonta. 
Di»eontent, no doubt tiere ie and n great deal of 
it But this diseontent luis been hrogshit about. hy 
the Auslo-Indinns thomselyes nid by the Colontsa- 
tion Aet, the. Land. Alienition. Amendment: Bill, 
the abnormal iperesee of Hid revenue in the Rawal- 
pinili distact, the appalling mortality from. plague 
which has made the people cullen and labour searce 
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and mise] the wages abnormally; the. letters. nnd: 
articles, ete. that appeared in. te. Civil and Mil- 
tary Сааи" анші the prosecution of. the. *Pun- 
pbes'" Lalaji propre! that the Government 
shoulil adopt « conciliatory attitude, “Remove the 
discontent that is at the bottom of Йй and soothe the 
angered and outraged feelings of the people” But the 
Government committe! a fatal mistake anil further 
oatrage! the feelings of the people by deporting the 
Пайд шг that Lawless Law, Regulation OT of 
1815, This action of theirs will ever mmuin a blot on 
their shield, The whole country me like one man 
to protest against this uiterly reprehensible mesure 
And the agitation which Lala and his compatriot: 
had carried on against the. Chenab Colony Bill 
wás ultimately erownel with success when the 
Vireroy Lord Minto disallowel it; the Lion of 
the Punjab had been deported, but his people won 
n great moral victory, 


His Dirosur eios. 


lu oue of his speeches Lajpat Kai referred to ^ the. 
host tenditions of the British " in India aud. implored 
the Government fot to Uaniple tlie samo unler foot 
mit lonve the poople to infer that the British people 
«f modern times live enst to the winds dh primsiples 


on which their forefathers reared the fubrie of thie 
inighty Empire of theirs in the Enst Nothing was. 


more common chirping the year L007 than the belief 
on the. part of. Anglo-Inmidlians a8 expressed in their 
newspapers that Lajpat Hai waea revolutionary 
of tho worst sort sn Out lie was at the heul of a 
lire force which he might at any stage let loose 
over the land. The fate Sir D. Ibbeteon. himself 
with one who believed this view of the Lala and 
through him Mr. (now Lond) Morley ileseribed Laj- 
pat Rai in very similar terms. How erroneous a 
view this ix will be evidont from hiz speeches though 
Lord Morley characterised some of them os “tuys 
йине rhodomontade.” 

The Government of the Panjab, Welded by tho 
Inti: Sir D. Ebetson suceeumbed. £0 their. malevolent 
inffuenees and then came the wellknown * coup 
Чои, " tho 5 deportation " of Lajpat Rai in ПИЙ. 
Tho dramatic manner in which he was spirited away 
from his home and hi country; will be long renum- 
егі ба the history. ofthe British connection with 
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this country and will ever be reckoned as à blot. on 
its shield, 

In justifiention of the impolitic; unlawful and 
inci aH itil pnessure—álespite  probestation to 
the contrary — Lonl Morley sak! thatthe agitation 
in the Punjab hl died away, and ad if to tile away 
ihe fang from the counter argument he expeti, he 
declara that the ngitetion against the Punjab 
Government wee sor agmujan in character, The 
verist tyro in Imlinn politis оо гов но оюум 
by such protestations — What about thé. disnllow- 
me of dw Colonisation: Bl. whieh.— Ооз Пу 
followed the deportation ® Hf the idiseontent waa 
not agrarian, why was itvlisallowel eo son niner 
that illegal oct ® It commot be denied that the die 
content originated in agrarian camses ul first nnd 
then other causes combined to influme.| popular feci- 
ing agtinet the Government thit was rightly or 
| wrongly held to be responsible: for it.— This v what 
Lajpat Rai himeelf atid, a couple of hours before 
his arrest and deportufm: and every med that ghe 
Government: has done йлы аии баа «ау huie bore 
out every word that he then wrote, 


Ан А BOAL REFOHNER, 

Lajpat Hai was not a mere polition) reformer Но 
wes ne panel si оаа mformer ; in duct, his practical 
work had been mon in the social than in the politi- 
ml domain, His bitterest complaints were against 
those hypowritee who preach one thing ind practise 
another, Ir would he-no difficult msk to quoto from 
his speeches aml writings. passage afer passage 
ilirocted uvninet them, Dis test of a Social Refor- 
meris motive, praetieu] work, No Huit, he awya in 
eita, hus any right to eall himself à reformer (whe 
ег social or peliteal) (fhe tenit prepanal to 
snorifive something in proof of his convictions, Мо 
body can bea public man without showing seme 
sel f-taerfice for the camse he exponses, 


ПАРАТ THE МАХ, 

Lajpat Rai vns essentially à man of- actionni—aci- 
ther o Radicdl nera Conservative, He was not 
for violent changes vither in the political or in the 
social fubrie of society, Heo wns on the. side of or- 
der and progress. Tf isan open secret now that 
he averted the ruptare that was imminent during the 


Calcutta Congress of TMi, Evon his worst 


LAJPATHAI: A STUDY AND APPRECIATION 
Angle-Inilian onntiee eommetidel hie conduct | in 


" 


rgant to his open disavowal of the Nationalist - 
demands on his behalf for othe Congress, 
Providewtinl Chir. That i$ not. the. sort of man 

that wool] wish: b bodily teineplant exotice unstit- 
ally for the Indian climate, “To doo not any,” hue 
sil ono a Gnemormble —eemssion, hat pir 
conditions ulluw of our exuetly eopying or —— 

them (Englich mothols of constitutional я авіш), 

but surely we haye: a right to-wlopt ibo iji 
understand thuat spirit ani) follow it” The very 

ammo opinion he anaülnüined im oci] mintbers na 
well, He lelieved in luni work, — EHe himan Im- 

pul always stood by him aod that is one nasum 

of hik success in life. But he hit ham] when the 
opportunity called for it and therein perhaps bo 

imde more enemies in the. Crovernmenr rnks; He 

hate! sham, hypeeriey inl insincerity of all sort 
aud his wonle pierces! thro the hints of ivi 
who four euch baseness,— He ws not à рез. 
Init a robust optimist, He heliogedin the destiny of 

his nation, 


Ав Ад Роны Freaker 
Lajpnt Roi held o high place amongst platkorm. 

akre li Indis. Нь $5 deseribed by a eompetent 
ииту й» "Je [nr sand away the most elleetive 

Unlu speaker in the. Punjab, if not all Indi.— The 
burning words pear forth. from his lips like a luyn 

Homi His voine is like the pen! of a clarion nud ho 

pute his whele sont into his appeal. His writings» 
ure eonehied im à pluim and simple lut vigorous styli 

He eun detect the fallu in on argument wil miter 

ibo pee His sincerity ik =o grent ond iê 

énrnesiness ce serius, tiat often. he ds bel to use 

wole that almost pulveris the enemy aguinst whom 

thay are directed.” 


“The User Srare or Asters.” 

Of lis works in English Мена Stay ie te 
preintion of India's religlins eulg& für the benefit of- 
the Enyrlish-knowine public, hie experiences of Ame- 
rican life are by no means Ies valuahle to his own 
countrymen Be at interpretation nf the Western 
polity to Indian тоог “The United States of 
America” i the result of his close and personal 
atudy of the conditions of the yreat American Ree 
publie ring his vishe to thot county Ip 1005, 
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"Mr. Laipat Rai made his first visit t0 America whore 


he could not stay muore than throe wenke. In his 
Soul tur (OHA) e travelled шша all over 
the éoautry and Eo resulte of his inveatigntions are 
embodied in his houk. The Pun lee Lei ler ê none 
of those who skip over unknown lands in search of 
exeliement or amusement, Enjoying his tour quite 
like any other traveller, Lajpat Rai yet brought to 
[иг t poni the iliverse problems of that great ogun- 
try un intelligent and searching mind. His friend- 
ship with Me. Siluey Webb not only enppliod him 
with: notes of introduction to the right persons bat 
inspired him witha Fobian appetite for statietios 
which must prove immensely пни] to those who 
ar Wit entictiod with mere sentimental and oloqnent 
verbinge, Nor dose Lajpu Rui offer m soul-dess 
(ийа {өг шишаптїп tho. ehieveinenbi of Aqmiri- 
enn in the domain of swinl, eennomie nnd eda- 
cational advanewnent For, thé volume i essentially 
from the standpoint of an intelligent Himin in- 
tersstod in the. varieties of Amnrican fife, 


PuoracampA Wok Tx ÁMXERICA. 

‘Ta foot Mr. Lajpst Rai wae firriously activo In 
carrying on n propazunda in. America ón. behalf. af 
Indi Ån observant eritic of men nml things lie 
xinilie] the institutions-of thy West with à view to 
wlapt them to the conditions of India mud ho hus 
voiced the surging nspirntions of. India in. his in- 
numemhile srtieles qnd panphlets published to the 
Tinited States, Over a million slalinente in the 
form of letters and. pamphlet? on Indinn affairs, sv 
are told, have. been poblished und ілері ii 
Anweriea under the immediate «directian af tlie Lala. 
His' Young India! & widely ectreulated there and 
he kept án organisation called the-* Endia: Bureau? 
dar de dissemination of. correct information regard- 
jing Indiacand the Tidlan people. Thos Mr. Ral wiis 
basy promoting the inbtereste pf India in de West 

But these nctivities eould! wot quench the surging 
emotions of the patriot earning for home and direct 
service In the motherland The simmggles of the 
country, tho ory of the eulfering from famine und 
‘poverty and the taleof. the Punjub tmgedy. renchesd 
dis vnr mul it muat have been n mreat wreneh for 
him to fod himeeh! belplesà asmy from tha зше. 
How hls hesri pined for his home will. be evident 


From the following touching paragraph. in: 207 

India; — In its iur for August 1919 he wrote — 
* [nm exceedingly sorry that the. Sonrotary af 

Situte’a onler prevents iny-going to Iudis und. Eng- 


lind jet when D want mást 4o. be there India - 
terriblo famine and the ‘eon 
ditious there are very distressing. For the last 2} 


ia in the grip of i 


years of my life T have beet taking wive: pirt 
the work of famine relief md do puure me con- 
enlerably to feel me this juncture that L-should be 
unablo 10 do anything for my- people Eventa are 
developing rupidly in Indis anil ovort Indian who 
feels for hi» eouniry pud ie Jir oF inking 
part in die fife musk Teel that bis plite da there in 

t midst of his eommteytoen and. not 120000 tiles 
away frou home in a position of companitive safety, - 
comfort and ease. Personally [am not; sorry. for 


hnving been in the United State during the: 


wir, bait now T um overwhelm] wiii sense of 
guilt at nob being in Inii, to play ry part. in. 
the grent struggle which my eountzytnen are. earry- 
ing on neninet sucht ereat edis — Eye. the fact. that 


it is throagh no fault of mine that I annot goto 
India jost now affords rm littl: eonsolation, ft ia 


A go] work t erente a world opinion dn: füseour 
ut TE Homo Rale for Lulin but the тон Во мот 

la Tulin Not oven the workl's moral support eani 
help us decistvely, India's freedom mist he wrought 
by Indinns thomselyes aml in Indii, Even if one 
luz to suite for hiv opinions he: must-suffer in 


India. This war was fought to free the world. fte 


imine Tite wifes ia the tightening of the elinins of 
thea who wer im bonds before and who ene He 
duced to fight for worll of demoemey, Will the 
governing elasses learn nothing frin history f" 

At lost the Government relentel amil he was 
allowed to return to India, — Prior to his. departure 


from Ainarien the Lule wae entertame) at «dinner ~ 


in New York on November 28; 1010, Eloquent 
tributes wore paid to ihe distinguished qmeet who 


male nn impressive роон), full of gratitude £o the: 
urent American people He explained bie attitude: 


to the British Governmentin cow and unmistakable 
wrms Невшй:— 


“Т1 диййза тш Сеет, Л аз пон ба the afternoon: 


of life, but even when nry body was pulsating: 
With the winwof youth I was never carried away 
by mere theorits, «logus nnd (reum. Daum fully 
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LAJPATRAI: A STUDY AND APPRECIATION: 


conscious of the might of. Great Britain. I am 
equally conscious of our present helplessness 
to withstand that might I recognize the facts 
us they ane Ido not likewar. E loathe blood- 
ahal. Personally [have nothing bat respect 
and nppreeiution for British character. I have 
my frends among thom Speaking for myself 
Гаһ Һе contented if my country shall be 
given a position of democratic equality within 
the British Commonwealth, enjoying the samt 
rights and privileges, no le and ne more, 
which are at thy present moment being enjoyed 
by Canada and South Africa.” 
Влок то [spi 


When on February 20, 1920, hearrived in Bombay, 
he was receiye! with ovation by all parties and 
communities, In fact, wherever he went, he was the 
recipient of à generous mee of tribute to hic mlent= 
nad his services In Bombay, be gave an. eloquent 
message to the young men of India exhorting them 
to tread the paths of virtue and obedience and self- 
(liseipline, promote Hindu Muslim Unity and to 
have fuithin their capacity to rive to their full height 
Presiding over n gmat meeting in Lahore when the 
Hon, My, V.S. Srinivasa Sastri spoke on the Reforma, 
the Lala modestly said thot his opinions on. current 
politics] questions could only be tentative and. às 
yet by no means definite or final, He howeyer told 
a representative of the *'Tribune "; — 

* I will advice the country, to nse. overy. opportu- 

nity given by the Reform Actin the right spirit," 
As I wrote in the Nation sometime back “in my 
judgment Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
have done the greatest possible service to the 
Empire by their scheme and lifttd the Indian 
Nationalists from the lowest depths of despon- 
doney and despair into an atmosphere of hopa 
ш] confileice Wo should do nothing te 
embürmas the Government, but we shall. show 
no weakness in resisting all attempt to take 
awny whut has heen given and in demanding 
what has not been given,” 

On the declartion of right, ho said ;— 

*To be frunk, l do not attach. very. great. import- 
unos to a mere "declaration of rights without 
the power to ensure that the Govermment docs 
not infringe those rights, A ‘declaration of 

F. 10 
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rürhts" must necessarily imply the right of the 
people fo choca their own Government. 


Without the latter, the former js amery skeleton 
without soul,” 
Ox Nox-Co-orERATION. 

Lajpat Rai had thas more or less an open mind 
regnnding the reforms and wae well disposed то 00- 
opernte with the Government in working thm 
successfully. But he must have been rulely 
shocked by the horrible revelations of the Punjab 
tragedy, The whole country was inileed burning 
with indignation at the thoaght of the massacre of 
Jollianwallah Bagh, It was expected that the 
Hunter Committee would do some justice in the 
end. Like the rest of India the [дш wae 
disappointed. How to co-operate with the very 
officers who perputrat! the Punjab tragedy, asked 
the Lala Mr. Gandhi was te inaugurate the non- 
co-opertion movement on the failure of the Turkish 
treaty to vindicate the claims of the Khilafat. The 
Lala thought that till justice was moted out in the 
Punjab affair, he would stand firm and organise я 
non«oo-operation movernent: Ft was enough that the 
wrongs of the Punjab were not righted. So in June 
(920 he wrote in his paper “Bande Maturam" an 
important article giving reasons for. his decision not 
to stand for the Reformed Councils in the. Pupjab. 
They were ;— 


(1) The. decision of the Government of [nidis 
anid the Seeretury of State ón the Hunter Com- 
mittee Report implies that the entire policy of 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer was right, and! except 
that « few officers hore and then exceeded. the 
bounds of propriety individually, thers was 
nothing wrong with it This means that the 
grievances of the educated comunity of the 
Punjab nguinst Sir Michael O'Dwyer were 
baseless und meaningless In my opinion this 
devision negatives the possibility of the partici- 
pation in (he new scheme by the educated 
community of the Punjab with any appreciable 
enthusiasm or hope, Sir Michael looked upon 
the educated community of the Punjab with 
contempt He cest hio equ of favour only on 
those ‘raises’ und xamindars who, t plese 
him, thought of the edueated men of the Panjab 
вз = many “noisy frogs” The rules framed by 
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tha Punjab Reforms Commissioner under the 
Act with the emetion of the LG. breathe the 
same spirit, which simply means that though 
Bir Exdwunl Maclngan has, on necount of. his 
wourteims nature, somewhat changed thè oui- 
wanl appearance of Government polioy, on 
principle the same ell policy still continues 
without any ¢lange. 

(2) Thos officera who in the Martial Law regime 
took a prominent port in diegracing and 
ilishonoring the mlucated community of the 
Punjab, are still adorning their thrones, Col, 
O'Brien who perpetrate | unspeakable horrors 
on the plewlers of Gujranwala Major; Bob- 
worth Smith who with hie stick mised the 
veil of Julian Indies: nnd addressed them in 
the meat ¢ontemptnous of tones, ure still 
occupying their offices, Ms. Thompson, the 
Chief Seereiury, is about to come, Similarly 
other officers who were the right-hand num 
of Sir Michael 0’ Dwyer have either comm to 
occupy their old offices or nre about. to. do so. 
"These officers will be the oficial membere of 
the Punjah Council T bave no personal 
enmity nguinst them, nor have вий] ony 
personal wrongat their bands, Butany Indian 
member going iuto the Couneil will he in. duty 
bound to meet these officers, He will have 
to deal with them every day and it woulil he 
improper for him to keep himself studiously 
aloof from thom; beenuse the very object of 
poing into. tho Council is to serve one's 


country ond countrymen thereby anil to ee. 


operate as far ns possiblo und work harmonious- 

ly with Government officials and to oppose 
them wheryer neeessary. But the wounds 
inflicted by Martial Law an the Punjab are 
ao fresh that [ am myself unfit for the task, 
My heart is utterly broken. I do not want to 
goto ihe Council with this wounded heart,” 
Although IT have personally sustained no 
wrong at their hanila, my seH-respeet does not 
permit me t cultivate friendship with those 
who harehiy силе шү brethren, who eon- 
temptucusly laughed at and tainted then and 
who otherwise disgrmeed them in many ways. 
These new Councils.can only prove beneficial to 
ut Wien and if the Indian and official members 
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work in amity anil concord nod together- solvi 
problems of state by mutual consultation, Yet in 
the present cireumetances of the Panjab there ja no 
prospect of tho fruition of this hope, If the Civil 
und Military Cuzette ' vorreetly representa the visws 
of Punjab officials (European), then I have no 
hesitation in saying tut the time has not come for 
Indians and Europeans to work together for the 
god of the country. E heartily desire that thè timè 
ehall acom come hut to say that the time has 
comm is to shat our eyes to fants, Up till now they 
nre the rnlers and. we are the. ruled. The Ponjah 
Pahlieitv. Committee: which іе ın: confidant of the 
Governinent also. siys the anime thing. As long as 
that relation continues it i very difficult for we to 
work together. They suspect na andl we auepeet 
them. In my view therefore T cannot be useful 
tomy country from insule the Council and it ie 
better therefore that I should not go in it. 

It i8 tmfortunute tht auch a movement should be 
launchel at n time when wem on the thresholil 
of n great constitutional experiment, It is yet ‘too 
early te predict what the end of this agitation will 
be The Panjab tyrants шау yet be brought 
to book and some satisfactory solution may 
be found for the Khilufat question. obviating 
the painful meeessity for a counter movement 
of passive resietinee bw the people. It may bie 
thut. non-eo-eperntion - will fizzle out woul came 
to nothing for lack of popular support Whatever 
the renult, everybody will agree that the Lala always 
dete with the best motive ; and success or failure in 
a particular issue will not. nifeet. his reputation for 
sincerity in public work, 


Fevers AcTirvirres. 

His last years were full of feverish activities, Tn 
the Sixth Punjab Provincial Conference held at 
Jullundar in April 1920 Lalaji made a stirring: 
appeal calling upon the Punjab public to contri 
bute liberully to the Jallinnwale Bagh Memorial 
Fund On 156 Апсон Lokmanys ‘Tilak breathed 
his last and Lalaji delivered a solemn und moving 
funeral oration ; on the Apl he issued an appeal to 
the Moderates to join the Caloutte Congress: 

PRESIDENT OF ‘CALCUTTA CONGRESS, 


On thedih September a special aesajon of the 
Indian National Congress was held at Caleutin with: 
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the Lalaji a+ President, the main object being to 
__ consider the wloption of the Mahatan's  Non- 

Co-operation: “Programme. fn his adirese Lalaji 
thoroughly exposed Sir Michael O*Dwyer's policy in 
the Punjab and bitterly denounced the Martial Law 
regimi in that Provineen, On the 7th January, (922, 
he was sentenced t опо уенга того imprison- 
tent, but on the ВО he wae released as the 
‘Government came to the conclusion that the meet- 
ingin which be was arrested was not a public 
meeting. Тај was a prominent Swirnjist ond a 
leader of the Hindu Mabasabhia He waz one of the 
best epeikers in the Legislative Assembly anil very 
able edite] the weekly newspaper “People”; he 
founded the Tilak School of Politics in Lahore and 
the Servants of the People Society, 


Ax ADVOCATE OF Simox Boyoorr. 


The Lion of the Punujah was a staunch fighter for 
hit country evento the last day of his life, He 
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rigorously  eomdueted the boyeott of the Simon 
Commission and every Indian shall remember the- 
unfortunate incident whiel occurri in the Lahore 
Railway Station. 

The Lala's beloved Servant= of the People Society 
has, within a very short period. made a romarkuble 
progress m various humanitaru activities, — It owns- 
a publie lilrary which È one of the best m 
Lahore, the nucleus of which was Lalajis personal 
lihrary mule over t» the Society along with his 
residential hous and. dnd: atbiehed do. it in 1990. 
Reeently the Lela donated one likh of rupees for 
founding Women's Hospital in memory of his- 
mother, 

The Lala js dead, tut his work lives and his 
people will worship his. sacred memory through 
all eternity. Tt only remains for us to express 
our heartfelt sympathy for his family in their 
bereavement. 
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Em P.S8. SivaEWAMY AFTER: KOA 


The procedure followed by thi: Butler. Committee 
in their inquiry into the matters referred to them 
must cause some surprise, The torms of reference 
to the Committe require. them. to. report. upon: thi 
relutionship between: the Parinount Power and thi 
Stites with special reference to the right nnil 
obligitions arising from treaties, engageinent= aud 
other causes, and also to inqitire inte the financial 
uml economie relations between British India and 
the States and to make recommendations for. the 
more satizfactory adjustment of these relations. Ц 
is obvious that the inquiry is not merely confined 
w specific grievances regarding the Interforunics of 
thu British (Government In the internal affairs of 
the Bises, but ale embraces the investigation 
of the constitutional: relitions between the Indian 
Stites mal British India and the questions arising 
out of these relations, Every opportunity has heen 
affonied to the Indinn Fringes to set forth und 
suppor: their contentions. Burno similar opportu- 
‘nity haa bean vourduafis tí the Indian public to 
present their views on the important issues. involved 
in the inquiry, 1& has been announced im the 


papers that the Committee will eomplete their labours 
and. present their report at the end of the yenr.. The 
Committee may not perhaps be liable to blame for 
proceeding to an ar-parie determination of the 
muttere referral to them without hearing the other 
stl Variows inference mav be diwn from their 
attitude, One is thar they пишу hold that, R^ p 
matter of constitutional law, the view-point af the 
people of British Indis i properly anid sutficiently 


represented by the Government of British [ndin 


Without impugning the correetness-of this position 
und without in any wuy questioning tho sincerity 
amd the desire of the Government of India t. 
champion the interests of British India, one would 
be justified in urging the claims of the people to a 
hearing for the purpose of supplementing thy case 
me presented. by. the Goyernanent and putting forward 
their views ond arnnumnents en subjects vitally 
п юп Ш interests of the country, Another 
urferenec, whieli any perhaps he fairly drawn, is 
that the Butler Committers have no intention. of 
going Into the constitutional isses тшшш] by the 
berms of references, or have mule up their minds 
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nguinst tho contentions of the Princes, Yetanother tisy to find any real panillel to ik in other parts of the 


possible inferenee 1s that the. Committee intend. to 
give their findings only upon the specific priewances 
of the Princes with regard to the interference of 
the Government of India in mutters of internal 
administration, or with regard to their personal 
rights and dignities, and propose to postpone the 
consideration of the constitutional and othur janes 
until the conclusion of the inquiry by the Statutory 
Commission and the publication of their recom- 
menilutions, 

The Princes hayo spared no pains and grudged 
no expenditure in the preparation of their case. 
They first engaged the services of Sir Leslie Routt 
and they wanted to fortify themselves with the 
opinions of other éminent counsel also, The 
opinion furnished to them by Sir Leslie Scott 
and two other counsel was perhaps felt to be 
not quite Me sulisfavtory we the Princes would 
have Jiked, und they therefore second the 
services of two more counsel and the joint арі- 
nion of the five counsel is probably the Latest 
exposition of their case in ite bgal und 
constitutional aspects, The opinions furnished by 
the three counsel anil by the five counsel have 
recently been published in the papers and both are 
documents of great interest and importance not 
шегу to the public, but alo tọ constitutional 
lawyers, A critical examination of the opinions 
furnished by equally eminent counsel is called for 
iu the interests of the public, more esperiully in 
view of the fact that they have hud no opportunity 
of meeting the case put forward for the Princes 
Those opinions haye done much to clarify the conten- 
tione of the Princes, and we now know what exactly 
am their legal positions and what are the. points nt 
issue between them and ourselves, It is desirable to 
summarise briefly the points upon. which the views 
of the Princes’ counsel agree. with those of. constitu- 
Wonnliss in British India. The Princes counsel 
do not support the extreme contention of some of 
the Indian Princes that their relutions with the 
British Government are voyernedd by the rules of 
International law. 

A Usiger Revariossute, 


It ia conceded by the leomed counsel that the 
rolutionship between the British Government and the 
United States is something unique, and thas it is not 


workl The rights and obligations flowing from s 
protectonté have not been properly worked oat by 
international Lawyers, for thy reson that pablis inter- 
national law concerns itself only with the relations 
between States enjoying full or exiermn] sovereignty. 
In his article in The Done Quarterly Review it woe 
adinitted by Sir Leslie Seott that the relations 
between the. British. Government and. de. Indias 
Stutes could not be governed mither by Interni 
Чопа! Law or by Municipal law, When Sir Leslie 
Scott and hi» four colleagues lay down that the 
relationship between the States and the Crown 
must be determined ta accordance with legul prinei- 
ple whut they mean ie not that we should apply 
the principles of international or of positive munidi- 
pul law but what they сай well-rocognised legal 
principles, or what Sir Leslie Seott termed the 
fret principles of law. No exception can be taken 
to this position, though it miglit porhnps be mor 
correct, and tend to avoid misunderstanding, if they 


were described as juristic principles. The ahsence 


of uny precedente of iy body of rules recognised a 
possessing « binding authority doe: not imply that the 
relations are to be governed by the mere arbitrary 
decision of the protecting power, Cases of this 
sort must necessarily be determined hy those сопе 
siderations or principles of juristie rensoning based 
upon analogies, which have Helped to build up 
legal systems, In the application of these principles, 
however, care must be taken. not to lose sight of 
the differences between the canilitions to which the 
rules of private law and of public international 
law haye respectively to he applied, The counsels 
wre therefore right in stating that the annlogy 
of international law as applied te the relations of 
wholly independent States je not p safo gnide to 
follow without qualificutions, They are also right 
in stating that it is. misleading to press too 
far the analogies of the Law of Contract between 
private individuals, The questions arising between 
States and the British Government have. to. he 
decided by much broader considerations than those 
applicable to the contmetunl relationship of private 
individuals 
ComonLanins or PAramounrcy, 

We ind thut the learned connsels pecept the 

ruling in the Manipur emse that the nets of the 
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Roja amounted to disloyalty and rebellion t the 
British Government and could not be treuted as a 
hostile aet of &n.— independent Power, and they 
ħoll that the action. of the. British: Government 
wae quite шам]. 

Tt is concedas] by. the learned counsel that the 
right to station troops in the territories of the 
States for the purpose of defencw against invasion 
or rebellion t a corollary of parnmonnicy, The 
right of the British Government to interfere in the 
case of gross misrovernment іх also сопу, 

It is also conceded that there i$ no legal olli- 
шин upon th Crown. t0 provide: muchinery: for 
independent sdjudication: of. disputes between: tho 
States and the Government of India. The refusal 
of the Crown to consider, through. the Imperiul 
Government or otherwise, à matter in issue between 
the States and the Béeretarv of State or thè Gov- 
ernment of India ie not a breach of any trenty 
obligation orin any way improper, having regan! 
to the sovereignty of the State. The States have 
no right to claim that their. nffairs shall be con- 
sidered by somebody other than the appointed 
deligate of the Crown, though they may lave s 
righi to make representations about the manner 
in which the delegnte may have discharged hia 
duties, How the King-Emperor should treat n 
petition by à Ruler i+ an internal omtter to be 
decided hy the Crown acting through. ite appropriate 
wivisers nnd Ministers: Acting ағ he would on 
the witice of the Prime Minister, the King would 
refer such & petition tO the Secretary of State for 
India Whether the Crown should seck the advice 
of the Judicial Committee, or act on. the advice of 
the approprine Ministers in. the ontinary way, is 
entirely a question for the Crown, A refusal. by 
the Crown to reconsider the. decision of the Govern- 
ment of India would not be a breach of obligation. 
One valuuble part of the opinion of the counsel 
is that in which they discuss the five channel as 
Sir William LeeWarner cally thom, through 
whieh the obligations of the States um derived, 
The statement of Sir William Lee-Wnrner himself 
is derives! probably from tha argument. employed 
hy the Politieal Seereturiat of the Government 
of India in support of the claims of the Govern- 
ment of India te intervention. The learned counsel 
hayo dono well in clowring op the соборе оғ 
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sophistry which have been spun by the Political 
Department of the Government of India wand too 
matilily mloptod by textewriters With a grent donl 
of the critic levelled against tho reasoning of 
Sir William — L«e-MWarner wè must тре. The 
learned соии] Бате subjected these fve wank 
of obligation to a severe bat justeritieism, On the 
other haud, the opinions of the counsel are them- 
selves open to question in certain important ms 
poets. 


Docras® ov Usage 


The paramountey of the British. power dees not 
rest merely upon the fuot that by placing them- 
selves under the protection of the Crown: the 
Stites have voluntarily truneferred the attribiite 
of external sovereignty, but alee ирон the faut 
that by the irresistible lògic of events the. British 
Government haye acquired f position of over 
whelming predominanee in the country and have 
in the language of Lord Rending’s Government, 
become responsible for the preseryution of pect 
anil gool order throughout Endis — In the joint 
opinion of the three counsel it wus at first stated that 
rights which may not be. expressly: provided: for 
by trey may flow from the mdationship of 
Purumvuntey, und. that. the right of interyention in 
case of misgovernment has probably now obtained 
the sanction of usage Ir was perhaps because the 
Princes felt dissatisfied ‘with this position, us well 
as sore other not very guarded! statements in the 
opinion of the three counsel, that they sought à further 
opinion from five counsel, including the original 
three, | En the joint opinion of the five counsel they 
are nt pains to explain that there ie no inconsistency 
between the carlier und the later opinion and-that 
usage ooull bea source of cbligntion only us giving 
rie to the implication òf an agreement: between 
the parties, — We must express. our. hereenient. with 
the later opinion 0f the five eouansel that usage ean- 
not epernito its à souree of obligution exoept ша vvi- 
denee of au impli ngreement, But the usage 
must be either & course of dealing between the 
purties themselves or m course of ilenling between 
other parties onder eomlitions like those whieh 
ernis agricultural or meremitile пешине, Therm is 
no analogy whiteyer between thie conditione tinder 
which wenger of this deeeription haye grown anil 
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the conditions under which rights of intervention 
inthe internal atiis of the State: are сїйїнчї, 
The right of intervention in case of misrule must 
therefore be supported apon other groimids than 
hat of usage. The fart that the British Covernment 
muy have intervenesd on account of misrule in States 
A, B, und: C, cannot possibly support an inference 
of qu usage or un. agreement binding the other Sones 
to recognise the right of intervention; Even a course 
af dealing between the Government of. India and 
mn State connoi give rise dn the absence of i 
treaty, to un obligation wo mike an extradition of 
criminals, The jurisdiction referred tû in. the 
Feomign Juriwliption Act as arising from were 
ond other sources is m jurisdiction to do certain 
things and to exercise certain powers, and not ta 
demand performance of certain obligutions, 

Tt i& not poseihle to accept the view af the 
lenrnéd conne] that euffernnee cannot bo a ground 
of jurimliction exeepà under emeunmitanees whieh 
Would justify the inference of an agreement. But, 
ns admitted by the letrmed counsel tfheneelves, 
tho won] 'sutfermnee ' exeludes tho. idea of ogree- 
ment As a manor of international Їнї, 
preseription ie m well-recogni#al source of rights 
wil obligations Tt ie a ground of tilo not 
merely bo [ull ownership or soyereimty, but ales 
b» rights of 5 narrower character, The vulidity 
of a elim of prescription doe not, in modern 
lw, rost upon any anplication. or inferenee. of. im 
agreement, bui upon the continued assertion of o 
claim. and. the omission to protest meuinst or resist 
it. 


CoserrriTiosAL BrLaTIoN, 

We now conw to the point which is of greator 
interes} iy British Таа Шан anything else. in the 
ground covered hy the apinian of (he counsel. Tt 
relutes do the nature of the ecnstitutionul relation 
between the British Government uml the Goverment 
of Indiaon the one hand and the Indian Stites on tho 
ether, [t ig asserted thar the relationship 1s borween 
the State on the one land and the British Crown on 
tlie other aml thot the right2ond whligntions of the 
British Crown ure of such a uuture (hat they eannot be 
signed 10, or performed by, persons who ir 
not under its control, The stutement in the 
Montagu-Chelmsfonl Report that ther is a con- 
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nection between the States wand the British Crown 
can hardly be regarded us zn authoritative- pro- 
nouneement or disposal af the matter. ‘The question 
whether (he treuties were entes] int with the 
British Crown ae representing (he: sovoreimty. of 
Indin, or ns representing thee sovereignty: of. the 
Unitel Kinglom, or in any other part of the 
Expire, bas been язы by mo at [ength in 
my. book on Indian Constimtional Problems; and 
I have shown that tle only reasonable conclusion | 
which cau be drawn from alb the cireumetinces 
uf the cose ja that (he treaties wen entered into 
by the British Crown a4 representing the sove 
rignty of India, Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that the treaties were entered into with 
the Crown, not as- representing the sovervignty of 
Indin but in rs Dmperul capacity, let us proceed 
to don) will tho contention that the її: пий 
obligutions of the Crown pre of such и пий“ 
that they cannot be szsigned to, or performed. by, 
persons who arr mot under its control Ti i+ con- 
tended that the grenties were in ghe nature of 
contracts: made in reliance on the personal capacity: 
anit characteristics of one of the parties Ti is 
true that d personal contract cantiot be fore] 
hy or against (he representatives of the person. on. 
whose personal skill or qualifisstions relianuee was 
placed hy the other contacting purty, But dt is. 
olviow that sich personal considerations were 
mot the foundation of the treaties: by the Snares, 
They were not entered into with the then holders 
of the British Crown in reliance ipon their 
personal «ualifieations Tt is obviis {Ни the 
trentics were tended to Їнї the sorcerers of 
both the parties to. the. eontmet. The foundation 


of the wrginnent against the assinability of trenty- 
rights completely fails 


But the real question ie whether it would be at 
all a баще Of isigoment by a purty to a contract 
of his rights nnl obligations to a stranger or e a 
cose of representation ordevolution, British Dulin was 
apart of the Empire at the time of the treativs anil 
continues jx be so I0 this anoment- — Sia hia bawn thu 
one person most müeresie] in the ebsereanee and 
enforcement of the traties of. the Indian. Princes, 
abl it Would) be whaurd to treat thy devolution of 
rights and power of the Government of British 
India of analogous to the assignment of w contract 
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to a third party. Tf any analogy f to lu tought 
from the domain of private law, it is that of a 
contract entered into with the hem! of a joint 
family or the manager of a partnership, Tf the 
properties of a joint family are divided between 
tho membere and the benefit of uny contmet falls 
to the share of any particular member, it would 
be n esse of representation or succession пине 
йиш assignment by aet of parties Df it ia to be 
spoken of ss an assignment, it would be an 
assignment by operation of law. As n mutter of 
international law the identity of nm Ste d nor 
affected by ину changes im its constitution. or by 
any interna! revolution. The development of 
British India into a Seli-Governing Dominlay 
under the British Crown enunot possibly affect 
H» right under treaties entered into with other 
powers "Phe responsihle Government of British 
Таа то Бе а representative of the British 
Crown and pot mn assignee, In the same way a 
change in the form or system of Government 
cannot affect or prejudice the rights of рн Тон 
Princes tinder the treaties: They woul! he entitlel 
to ell upon the Government of Beitish India to 
шту out their obligations quite a= much after the 
constitutional. chunger ан before, It is Gonadal 
by the Princes" counsel that iti not open po the 
States fo cictute to the Crown the particular methods 
by which the Crown should enrry out fits oliligu- 
tone At the most they бо] оу make n 
representation substantiated by evidence aa to the 
manner in which the delegnie may discharge his 
(ities or as to the noed for ony safeguards for 
the protection of their admitted rights nnd interest, 

Аз атн) by the Princes’ counsel, analogies 
dmwn from the Law of Contract between: privnto 
parties must not be pressed] too. fnr amd considera. 
tons of policy have (0 enter. into. the. ilecision. af 
these questions, In the joint opinion of the three 
conse relinnee [s plneed ipia the following passe 
from Hall's International Law: = Neither party 
Io n-eontrivst can make its binding effect dependent 
on his will upon conditions other phan those gon- 
templatednt the moment when the contract wit 
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entered into, unl on. the other hand, a contrney cesses 
to be hinding «o soon a» amything which formed: an 
implied condition of its obligatory force at the time 
of the conclusion i= esentially altered” “The test to 
be applied according to thie passare is whether sit 
the time of the tresities it wae nn implied condition 
of their obligutory foree that there should hé no 
constitutional changes introduced into the: Govern- 
ment Gf Tnlit, “There i$ no warrant for un. affirma- 


live answer, 


Aspmations Or Berrien INDIA. 


The Indian Princes have repeatedly disclaimed 
апу intention of stinding in the. way of the eankti- 
tutional progress of Inia Bat (his discluimer d 
hardly reconeiluble with tle case put forwant on 
their behalf by their. English counsel, Ip ie conc 
tended that thoagh the British — Government 
necessarily employ agonia tö carry out (heir 
obligations ‘they must perform those oliligutions 
by the employment of persons umler their own 
control, amil annot delegate thi performance to 
Others, Tt ia therefore ungol that the conduct of 
the forign or political relutions of. the. Government 
of India with the. Indian: Princes. and. the. main- 
tenance of their internal and external security is 
an obligation which cannot possibly he deyolyed 
upon a responsible Government of British Trulia, 
Thy Government of British India cannot become 
fully responsible, unless jb je empowered to deal 
with jt foreign aml polities! relutione me well 
аз internal administration, The suggestion 
that the Government of British fndim shoul 
confine iteclf to matters of totermil ailininistentinn 
and that all matters nrising ош of their pe 
lutions with the Indian States should — be deali 
with. by a different. authority. whether ini India 
or in England ia totally incompatible with 
the status of « Self-Goveming Dominion which India 


seeks t obtuin, The position taken up by the Tnilist 


Printesa is not merely inconsistent with the tispirg- 
tions of British Indin, but it niso reducss the Govern: 
ment of Indiín from ite present position and deprives 
itof the powers which it is now netually exerisitg. 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 
I, CRITICAL ESSAY-REVIEWS 
A CONQUEROR AND ICONOCLAST" 


e 
Paxprr MaxogAR LaL Zirrstm, M.A., 


Рин. Habibe short but interesting etudy of 
the great Ghusnavile conqueror їз ш weloome 


wilitition to India historical literature He writes 


na ıı genuine student of history, rot in the spirit of 
m partisan, «und in these days of communal strife 
when thn very airowe breathe appears to have. hemn 
poisoned with the bitterness of factions fous, if 12 
A plus to come biais w Muslin: writer wio 
has tho eourne, the tolerance amd tho historical 
wense nut only to see the Hindu sie of. tie picture 
but to do justices ty Mahmoil's Hinilu opponents 
anil tier faith, He mses the English language with 
akill und his style te easy aod pleasing. And what 
to my mind isa gren merit, particularly in a writer 
oo Indian history, Prof. Habib nob merely sintes 
facte but tries to find out their menting, their lesson 
ani their warning. He depicts Маји] ne he 
maliy was, nota missionary of Telum,. not even 
n fanatie but a sheer eongueror, who used his religion 
to further hie worldly designs, aod who conquered 
but coul! mod ооо, And he narmies with 
invight asl sympathy the tuna of Hindu wenk- 
ness—political disintegration, want of unity, 
cohesion nil organization, mnd thot sitter lack of 
the aense of nationhood which hal converted India 
hin a mosale of peimeipnlitiee amd Ted to their down- 
(all before ihe onslaaghte of Ghazni nnd Ghor- 

“All that excite a pation to heroic deal” says 
the author, “was there—the preservation of tanem 
and ever-living civilization, the sacred temple wn the 
no Jess swcrod hearth. Yet the patriotic epirit of the 
pooply was paralysed by suxpicions created by years 
of each other's intentions and their followers shared 
(ће Сома. Апан] мая important enough to 
take precedence but nót strang enough tocommnt! ; 
and the Виан апоу тах есч] hy no single com- 
mander on the feld of huile But discipline 
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reigned supreme in the camp of the warrior-staies- 
män of Ghigi His moops more racinlly horon 
елеби шш Ше шепп opposed to Ehem, had 
lien welded int one by vairs af vcontinueds caum- 
paigning and anlike their Rajput opponents, they 
knew ther cuester and were mòt liable to ponio” 
Bearing upon the same point he writes; "The 
Sultun great mlvantageover his Dulin opponents,” 
says he ab another place, “was the unitary organi- 
ratin of his state, Th resouree nf Glurzni теге 
atthe disposal of single mind; thie «trengihi of 
Hindustan was divilisd among a multitude of fre 
tious Баі, =. Каі, [осп] «еб und village head: 
mon; berween whom nnythmg like sensible co-operae 
tio wat impossible, The feudal orgmunization af the 
Rajputs, with its divided allezianee, eIuinishi «irit 
anl Jove of Joeal indepebdenee left them: helpless 
before an enemy t wham feiduliem and clannish 
feeling was alike unknown, The Ghnuznavides knew 
and obeyed their muster, the Rajputs hadno master to 
obey. ‘The power of the Rai of Lahore was defied 
by the Rais auborditnte to him, wha gefase! do he 
relezubel to the position of mere governors; and 
instead of meeting the enemy as thi. loyal generals 
of the chief whom hir position anl preeminente 
alin seemed to mark off form national hero, they pre 
ferrell to be defeated by the Ghaznavide one by ones 
An internal revolution which would place the difen- 
aive power of ihe country in the hinis of a centmil 
power, was absolutely necessary ii tiu newlyarien 
вишу was po be reabsbed with ences, Bot the 
hid of the reformer wus numlesd hy the time 
honounel etetonms of ages: und tbe tribal feuda of 
the Rajputs, their complicated system: of military 
tenare and oen] rights prevented them: from mie 
tering in full fore on the febl of bale Тїш 
result wae defeat, disgrace, disaster, ‘Temple after 
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"Sulan Mahmad of hazmi—By MOHAMMAD HABIB [Algarh Muslim University, Aligarh}, 
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fomple wo plundered: the emt of Indian elvill- 
zatiün were ruined: mul neither the wialen of the 
Brahnun, nor the heroiem of the Hajpur, nor the 
pioua. lotion of sent millions could prevent 
their idols of gold and silver from being melts into 
Ghumivide coin, ‘The Indians iid nor Jack fight 
ig spirit, nnd they had u country and a relivton 
fully worthy of their devotion. Tho curtinge round 
the Sommath templis die воп with whieh the 
garrison of пишу an unknown fort died te the Let 
man befom the unwavering Ghaznavide rinks, 
showel what better letilership might have achieved 
—proved, if proof were peeled, that even În the 
hmm af deepest. gloom: the Endinms had nor forgoten 
how to die But their secial and political customs 
paralysed them: for with us, unfortimately, custom 
i$ not nn acculent hüt the seneo of Faith” The 
übove ileseripBen ie ali! but too trim, as every 
student of Бана history will testify, T will only 
wll the baneful eifeets of the caste system, which 
nit only ilisorggnized Hindu potity but left the 
defence of the country to tho members of one par- 
teular casto instond of rillying the whole people ta 
the defence of theair bumi awd their faith: And the 
vorisequences of jb he who runs may real even today 
in the disruption of our nanonal strength and) the 
paralysis of thé people's will, 

About Маһ Tuthlessiness: ne n eonqueror and 
hi» dieservice to Терип Prof. Hnbib's opinion is 
fair und frank. Ho says: “The sucoess: wae duly 
eelebrted, — The Caliph: summoned à ipeeial durbár 
to receive Malimail’s misang of. vietery, — Accounts 
of tle expedition were. wal out from- the pulpits 
ninl piots Musalmans fondly: imagined Иш * whut 
eompanions of the Bless! Prophet had done in 
Ambia, Persia, Syria om! Ing, Mahmud lias achiev 
elin Hindustan. Nothing-could be fonher from 
the goth He hed rolled ino nunmwenase düches hut 
hil only idisgusted the Indians with hie faith, The 
plundered people wer pot likely to think well of 
Tham when it cane ty (hem dn the shape of tlie 
Ghuznnvide conqueror anıl left behinl i an ever- 
lasting story of plundered temples, desolated cities 
and rumpled crops As a fmth [slam had been 
mornily disgraced, not oluwited, by the Ghinennvide's 
nchievemenL^ “No honest listortan shoul ek to 


hide, &nd no Miusalman: scqnaintel with hi iiih 
vill try. to justify, the wanton destruction of temples 

that followed in the wake of the-Gbaznayide army, 

Contemporary as woll as tater historimns do not 

nrtempt ro veil the nefarious acts bint relate them 

with pride Tt ie ewy do (wist onem eonadenee; 

nnd wh know only too well how omy dt dà to Had 

& religious justitiention for whut poople wish 1 do 
from worldly motives, Iklam  eanctüoned пойро 
the vandaliem nor the. plundering motives of the 

urymler: no prinviple known to yhe shariat: jusufiód 

the unealled-for attwek on Hindu princes who lud 

done’ Mahinud ind hie subjects ano han; the shane 

lesa destruction of plires Of worship E omilil 

by the low of every crawl And yet Telnm, though 

it was not an tHepiring matin, could: be utilised. ja 

i jlr jti of whut bhal ban dime 

[i waa not difiralt t mistake tho spoliation of non- 

Mwslim populations for a servico to Islam, anil 

persons to whom the ireument wne аа ашы 

it 100 much in ennsonancerwith thé promptings 0f 
their owni quixsion= i canine Myeritically, Bo ihe 
procept af the Qumn were: misinterpreted ór ienor- 
Маші the. tolernni policy of that second Caliph 
was cist aside, im order that Mahmud amd his 

myTmiions might be able to plunder Hindu tene 
ples with m clear wel untroubled conscience,” Now 
a writer, who hae inst to got ot fie inner anan- 
ing of Eneth unl hue also thé eourage to atio the 
truth frankly und feurleesly 48 Prof, Hahlil Ims 
etate i. deserves. well o£ historical scholarship, of 
his country ind of his. generation, 


"MOTHER INDIA”: AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN'S LIBEL 


1 


"y 
Mz. A. M. POOLEY. 


Mrs Karnantyk Mavors book, Mother Pitit, is 

i hook of abuse about abuses, Tiis ona of thi het 
wilyertiaal books of the year, not only by рди! 
ndvertiseemoent, hut by free advertisoment Ip is well 
written, untruthful and where truthful, siverely 
partial To take the exception ani call it tho rule i 
nottruth, Mother fodin is crammed full of hwlf-trinhe 


i -—— — — ou nM. 
"Mother India— By Eutharne MayolJanathan Cape, London), 1927, 
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suit exaggeration, and dit is not 40 be won- 
emel at het it has гоп] и storm in ни, and 
a much larger storm than the tea-cop varity- that 
ludtinn political circles are famous for. 


Hace Tecres and ExAccrRrations. 


There is a-good deal that needs explanation about 
this book. To begin with : Who is this American, 
Miss Katharine Mayo, and what pull did she have 
that the India Office provided ber with credentials 
sud placed the whole organisation of the Govern- 
ment of India ast ber disposal? Seoomlly, why is 
this book heing distributed: browlcast although ist 
has been condemned by Indiis nnd miny Eure 
peine living in Indi sea "malicious and filthy 
libel on India." 

One of the most important daily papers in India 
ia The Statesmen of Caleutta, Mr. Ratelifle, for 
five yeurs it» editor, declares the book “profoundly 
unitrür—2 libel upon s unique eivilisation and «pon 
a people of extmonlinary virtue, patience, antl 
spiritual quality,” Similarly tho most importent 
Anglo-hndian woekly in India is Orpital, which 
destrites the book as “intellcenmlly dishonest, 
devold of Hterury uerit, unte, and bordering on 
stark pornogruphy,” Capital is the organ of the 
wealthy British: capitalists of Caleutta, and cannot 
be charged with Endophilism. 


Wnuars Bruxp Ir? 


There, & 1 firmly believe, a close connection 
between this book and the Royal Commission which 
hat been appointed to work in India in connec- 
tion with the promised revision of the Chelmaford- 
Montagu Constitution. This book, written by an 
American women tourist, if she was a tourist, is 
deliberate and unscrupulous propaganda ngainst the 
Indian claims tw extonded self-government. It has 
been published at the peyehologieal moment, and 
to ensure adequate publicity, it ls being freely cir- 
eulatod by various anti-Endíian agencies 

"When in the. Legislative Assembly attention was 
drawn to the indignation whieh thè book wis erent- 
ing, und the universal resentinent the free distriba- 
tion was cnusing, the Indian Government represen- 
tative replied thus “the fucts are so obvious that it 
i» not necessary to draw the British Government's 
attention to them,” The whole business £a a scandal. 
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‘The method of the writer has bern to scavenge 
Indis to collect all the unplensantest facte ehe сш, 
aod publish them as the general and accepted сом» 
dition of affairs. 

The first chapter, cryptically called * The "Bus to 
Mandalay,” is devoted to the questios af child- 
marriage, the sex problem of Indi. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the greut problems which enn and 
will be solved only by. édueation, and careful, Ета» 
dual, wise legislation, grmdually rusing the age of 
consent, both In aml out of marriage Thé сизе 
cau be stated equably yet forcefully, Mise Mayo 
method i+ a wild denunciation, bucked up by 
пишен, ghoulish details, иші from 
the woman’s hospitals, That being insufficient in 
her view, she utters two. absolutely libellous state- 
ments: first that girle in India have to be married 
nt puberty, beeanse the men of the бату саши be 
trusted; <econdly, because the girls entnot be trusted, 
Teunnot imagine any two. statements mone шае 
and more likely to crotte trouble ‘Thie tourist 
asserts that in Bengal child murriagn is most 
customary. Those who have lived there will know 
that the curse has been abolished from a great part 
of Bengal, and the moyement is spreailing ontwanl 
through India from that province. 


HATRED aGATNST tie Bprrisi, 


Edo not suppose for a minute that in casting her 
shoe over India Miss Mayo means any good to 
Britain. She actually blames Britain for“ protect- 
ing tha Hindus against the virile races from: the 
north, who would otherwise have wiped them our," 
In ihis book I seem t0 diserm two motives, one 
of which i envy, hatred, anil malice against the 
British, hecanse with « total man-power of 67,4132— 
Miss Mayo's own figures—ithey have made such А 
much better joh of handling India anil its 515,000,000 
people than Uncle Sam with his 13,610 man-power 
has made of handling the 10,000,000 Philippines 
Ani the eomplieations of India nne infinitely yreaner. 
"The second motive i$ Americus uplift, from which 
the Lon! deliver India and. the world generally, ft 
ix noticeable all through the book, even in the 
chapter heared “ Slave Mentality,” which deals with 
women's position; 

I notice in one of the. publisher's * puff " of this: 
book, the-remark that * praise it or hate it, this book 
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йя writing, Ty passes Ihe bl, difficult test: 
der wu Here de lou foi." That E should say is tho 
Inst that could be said of it Iie full of untruth. 
The “Untouchables,” for example, are doalt with in 
two chapters, but nothing. beyond the amo ts ail 
of the greut reform. movement to outlnw untouch- 
ability. 
Brahmo Samaj was the answer af the Brakniine to 
the Chirisiatisation of the in Vouehnbles. 

Any spinster woman from New York can go t 
India, tor the country, Dole all those things whieh 
are done diffienily behind the. buck àf the Godiliss 
of Liberty und write book ung than. Its 
лии фо realise thu Inila de à country: of 
TIMO poop, uk eet IMO OOO of whom are 
on the brevlline ; that all the 315,000,000 live in 
hahits and by tedition= ¢reited many centuries 
before “God's owa country” was thought of: and 
many of the traditions have desceniled for a couple 
nf thousand. years and. more. In duling with «wh 
n eonntry, patienee, teeth; honesty, anil intelligence 


Aure requisite, in all of which Mis Mayo appears. to 


be Lacking, 
YzerkkDAY AwD Topay, 
All who bave livell ir dia: know tbe. horrore of 


‘child ouvri, the harilships. af the caste aystem, 


the low personal habite o£ the people, the cruelty 10 
Animals, the indolenee, cowardice, and corruption 
But compure Initia today with the Indin of a eentury 
io ; compare Caleutta today with the Caleutin of 
Hickey, wor steady marked iprovément line hewn 
made, by the co-operation ofthe. British and. the pee 


ple. That i tho way we «hall ний, “low and еттү] 


nil it is to bi sincere hoped that the Commission, 
in. spite oF ti effuüsiye support of Lonl Birkenhead, 
will not be inffneneed by a book which Rabindranath 
Tagore ihecribes ae a hideous fie, Rather Jot thom 
mtl Lonl Ronnldshay or Arnold Lupton, who by 
Ше їп Inclin know the pod ns will а= the hil, enun 
diecriminnate justly anil write truthfully, 


H 
Ih Максликт Е. Сопы, B, Мо 
Mother India is» book written by nn American 
Journalist named Miss Maro, who snt ahont aix 
months teuring iu. Iridin in order te ascertain condi- 
Hons in India and report on them to the world, 
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The muthoress does nit know that the 
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The first lialf of tho hook i« devoted to describing in. 
detail amd with nuny statisites the socis] evilewhich 
afflict Indin, euch as ehibl-tmarriugs, ehili-widowhond, 
uml ehibl-motherhool —Itnleo disloscs the ravages 
mule in the health of India by rho abuse of sex, nnd. 
the over-emplasis of scx-consciouniess, 

This criticism might have been helpful to. Tndia if 
it had been properly dirweted and! shown. in И» ire 
proportion. but instead, the woes ofa minority of 
women aro. explolbal in defence of. tbe renti by 
Great Britain of her preemt dominion over India: 
Beesuse women ani! animals and outeastes: auffer-in 
India, self-government should not. de given to 
frilin—anch js the alandorous effet this book 
consciously: convoys to any render ignorant of the 
trun conilitions of Indien life ‘Thu deplomblo con- 
ditione Wadai to ire found prevulent only in the 
high esses, espeeiully in the Brahmin caste: but 
Misa Mayo nover tolls in ber book that the Bralimnins 
number only проць 5 pereent. Iris euch an omie 
sion ns this which turns true illastrstions into utturly 
false generalientionx, | 

"The look gives ay entirely: falso impression. of n 
gentle, lovale, pesceful, meligivun, sober, simpl 
refined, though. illitemte, people. There are social 
evils in [idin and there i2.no excuse for. their eons 
timmnee, though one understands how they aros in. 
tho past. But India's sins amv no greater азу оне 
other different ains of other. evüntries, nud no one - 
makes tho eyilsa puinn for taking away self-oy- 
emment from the people of npn, Chimi Amerin 
or Englind.. Mis Mayo wont to India only to see 
diens anil wrongloing, ant, of course, sho found 
then! She did mot look forthe good, und where 
she onal not avoid it, ns in the Sten of Mysore 
whieh she could mot find anything ta eritiise, «hu 
dismisses tin a page and v half out of herzz8, ft is 
an wulded woe to the proportion of. women and. mn, 
who suffer through evils which tr the Toenlt largely 
of n Vie of transition, that they should be ин n 
vrente à libel in their eountry.. I nppeul to nny nüfs- 
lnilian renders not to believe her book, for every 
statistic sho uses je only half a truth wad must be 
judged io proportion to че жан which «he 
has omitted. nnl which woül] «hut that Endia £ mo 
letter amid no worse than. other ttm amt thar 
it ie working hand, like óther. countries, to get rid of 
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Other hooks rhat would cormoet her pictare are 
Tho Web of indian Lajo, hy Sister Nivedita, The 
Hindu: Vii of. Life, by Proteseor Байати, 
Diis a Nation, ly Dr. A. Besant; and. Tho итен 
ing of Asis Womankoud, by the preset writer, 
Any of these will include the evils which Misa Mayo 
ieee bo defame the whole of Inlimu civilisation, 
while they show accurmtely: the hoslth aud happiness 
which are nlso predominantly | eharmeteristies of this 
great primarily agricultural rice of 9229 million 
people, living in. villages in which ehild-motherhood 
le he exception, — Ax In all countries, the evils 
tre [n the big towns nnd in Тай, tile ‘anil 
industry an eomparatively inounsilernble, 





THE GREATEST WORK IN ENGLISH 
LEXICOGRAPHY 
I 

Тч Әли оган атеке! kome пе рде the 
fallowing lutter to the. Vice-Chunedllor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxioni:" The King has mweeived through 
Mr. Morsheadd, his Majesty's librarian, the final copy 
of thin yord English Dictionry which haa been 


ао ету aud specially bound for the King’s: 


necepinnes — Di expressing (o the University his 
Majesty s warm thinks, the King their to offer his 
Tite? inen congratulations ty all those mspansihle 
for the procuction of what he feels «are will mink in 
the world of philology ee m unique Mmoonment to 


British foarming and enterpriee, At the same time 


hm Majesty realizes how nich is due to those die 
tinguished contributors to tin Dictionary whe did 
not live ty se the completion of heir labouras" Te 
was in the fitness of. things that thik letter shoulil 
havi bon amh Tor the Orford English. Dietionary 
—the publication of which hemn in 1854. nnd was 
completed in April luèt year— was in 1807 {өө 
w Her Majesty Queen VICTORIA. Ti is now by 
His Mujesty^s gracious permission, presentes] on Tt 
ommpletion to King GEORGE the Fifth. 
п 

The superiority of the Orford Dnetiomary to all 
other English lexwone in  aeeumey und edm. 
pletenes is very here sdimittsl. ‘The лүн Dhe- 
honery їв бж зрте muthonity, amd without s rival. 
Ti la perhaps dese generally appreciated that what 


a The Dazjord English Dictionary (Oxford Dnivemity Pres. Bombay). 1884—1928 
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makes the dietionary unique 9 Ws. historical method; 
it dan dietionary not oLonr English, hut of all Eug: 
lid: ihe English: of Chawor, of thie Bill, ind uf. 
Shakespeare is unfolded in ip with the ammo: wealth 
ef illustration as ie devoted to the йн modern authors. 
Whon considered jn this Might, tho fact thai te first 
port of the dictionary was published in ESA fs sen 
to bo relitively unimportant: £4 veurs ie n «mall poriod 
in the life of u Linea, Tt ia however, obviously 
etirble that seroplane ond, appendicitis honki 
receive шп recngnition. A supplement [s aeconding 
ly in preparation, the main. objevt of which will be 
to include words which were barn too late far, боись 
sion. Copies of the supplement will be offered free 
tà. all bolllers af the complete dictionary. 

The tuiterinl of the dictionary we owe in the 
main, io the angemanerate! labours ofthe timbers 
of the Philological Society anit ite anny of volunteer 
reulers "Ihe cost of (ha conversion of this (&nd 
much more) material into the slictionary itself, nad 
the cost of manufactur. bas. been borne by the 
Oxfonl University Press. The outlay has been put 
ap 200000, To thi statement ther if one exodp- 
Hon, “The Worshipful Company of Goldatniths tn 
1005 contriliuited 45,000 tewiande the eost of the sixth 
volume, and tho conclusion of the work was suitably 
celebrated un Bth Jame 1925, mt a dinner given. by ihe 
Prime Warden and) Wardens of the Golilsmith'e 
Company, 


Ш, 


А йог seventy years it is now possihle $0 qnounee 
thi tho Giford English: Dintiawary i= complete from 
Ato Z% This announcement 2s made at an interval of 
арлеу yonr from ther litte of the inception of the 
work ; it wis on the 7th of Jannury, S58, that the 
Philological. Society; nfier pcenpylge Wl for. iti 
month with u mom moket scheme, rose. to the 
iden] eot forth by. Denn Trench, amd himvyely msolvod 
йу пш * n eon pletoty mew English dierionary;" 

Tho hispary of rhe dictionary has boon wid in 
onidine mere thun eneez ini Iuis-yet to be written in 
AIL Dr is not tho intention. here to anticipate à. full 
neeount, but merely to chrigiele a few of the more 
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interesting demil pall i eri asperis of a wirk- 


whieh: fie denned the labours of twe атп: 
to bring it te eompletiati. 
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There wae no xaspleien ab the outer thut. the 
s undertaking wee ble oo vast, Ву Шие original re 
satition the wk of preparing the wew ibetionnry 
was antris] to Ew сот, ml Masara, Calo- 
ridge and Farntyall were empowered to емне (ог 
We рамин. Coleridge wns saheeqrently, in 
November 1849, ngpointsl editor Fo: contain the 
ККАН ҮҮТ ТИ ЛУ would be. hused, 
Coloritne hail acetal pigeon-holes mide (which is «ill 
in arisane) capable of choliling abaut (UU lipe 
at most As manyata thie wete altimately required 
for even one.of the minor Jotters of. the. adpliahlet, 
PO With Coloriige’s death ia April 1801 the. task 
of vontinniui the Dielionary fell upon Furniyall, wlio 
dow clearly that the first: thing necessary wre fo 
santinne the oolloctine of material, While he was 
pressing au with this, ail dnlisting the services of 
volunteer suh-editors rhe-£ielionary. prustienlly ilis 
appeared! from the activities of the Philological Socis 
ty; between 234h April, 1932 nd fit Novembr, | 65, 
itis never mentioned m (hue reporte. of rhe tegular 
inestings: On the litter cave ‘the Hoo. Secrmtary 
tle a talên ıê bo ther progress of the Soaiety’s 
proposi new Euplish: Dictionary, имет with wu 
enleulatión ... showing. Hint about one-third of the 
work had ven sulzislited. * 


After seine Wont pears of obsenirity, thie Dielionary 
ngam ener) ii the Preaident’s orl abil pms, 
delivered by: A. J. Ellis «n 15h. Mar, 1824, in these 
wos: ® Omo ûf qr works, for which great endllectians 
неча аччы bor: muele, romais, mil puy for aime 
tine runnin, merviv one of the things we lurve tried 
to hi—afeourss, T allude to oarprojoetod Liehonary, 
Several things, indeed, make me inclined to think 
that à Rociety de. Jess fitted to. eompiln n Dietioiarg 
than to get tho. ranterinls eollete]," Li what Tol- 
lowa; Ellis inditas that in hie pinion the: quan who 
was clearly marke! out by his »cholarehip lo-edit tw 
cork wan Heury Sweet 

After i Bttly more than two years from the above 
date hud paaeed, De TL A, BL Murray beenmne intor- 
ested in the eollections whieh hed been nuule by the 
Society, wed beran to work on Hem with a aiu ши! 
knowledge which: soon. made the Dietary n reality, 
йаш of ancunfullilied йал], ‘The prominent dibs 
in hia period ans 20th April, 1575, when. he. had his 
first Interview with rbe  Delezures of ils Clairemldon 
Pres, aul tsi Mirch, 1870, when negotiations wer 


completed by thi signing aban уттай ‚йй 


phe Delegates: nnd. the Philological Baclety fir the | 


publication of tho воба Tho Distinnary then 


eiie plated wis ene of oniy halt tiw size of ш 
which hye wetunlly bien produced. although. provis 


ann was also male for & larger warle of ^ not. fewer 
Hun. den volumes, meh containing wot les than 
14400 quigee "—23 ports: obme timate of the Dintion- 
йй пеп айпа, 


Tihe reporta mulo po rhe Society durmg the roure- 


from [RSD 40 DSS contain much intersting infor- 
muito, wl give «ore iden of thir immense tok 
involvrid in organing (he. further. tuvessary eitli 
fion of mabrinl, anl dn. (requiring, wt tho. sun time, 
the nriiclee for the. opening: serio af thy Tirion- 
ary. Vnspuring lard work: on Dr: Murmy's pari, 
willing aid from | eontriliators m. the. eountry mi 
lsowhor, triumphed overall ditficultics, mal on vith 
May, IEEE, bel wite blo to onnounee: = The creat fact 
o.. ih that the Diehowoy ia now ab bust really: 
шийс1нчї, аш шї эйе (ойу рид ше bir бурну. 
which forty-eight solun have penche] me i proof” 
From. that dute stesly progres was rule antil the 
publication of the first part on tet February, 1884, 
Even at tins «iin thy prospective magn trl ni tlie 
work hitul not bocom obvious: In his presidential 
inldpess o£. LU May. 1884; Dr. Mürray suggested thua 
eithi lialí-acdogien gend ussbstimte "ik uieht bue parezi 
hihi... 0 produce po. parte bn. (he year, und His 
finish the whole in Li years from nest Marela" | "his 
euleulation dil not allow for phe eonstint- ieeessinri 
of fresh material und the higher ston of tonic 
plots which the progress of the work itself аЬ 
Ly iijn. 


li ts a striking trill the breadth of view andl 


largenessof porposes which а атарстан] tho fret 
ehapers ot the Paloy. il weh din. his turn 


plannel it on lines which admin of such ox 
panelan, ul mile 8 capable ot beinge that aturi 
house of English which it Ins now. Deco. To ilie 
form which the pretia) stia of Murray fiially 
gue it the later years brought no essential chung ; 
the leet volume differs from the first im. litile hat the 
ereater wealth. of / allustmutium. which us T 
wed possible. Although. the activo purticipation wf 
о Рона Society Bi theo dietonney eame to 
an end when chit real preparation. for the prese 
began, it hae novér case] to take u lively iuberet 
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Tn the progress of the work Your after year each, 
editor has gone up to give à report on. tbe section 
under bis immedi charge, and thes ‘die 
tiontiry evenings’ have always held u pro- 
minent placo awong tho moetings of the So- 
бу. Бо long a= Dr, Purnivall survived: the 
link with the beginnings of the work romaine! 
unbroken, and it was easy to forget thot it hal been 
eo long ou the way. The Sowiety lute vo! reason ts 
be proad of its enterprise, url ite shire in thi nehievo- 
menh fa too wpet bo be forsatten: in ite origins it is 
*1hw Society? Dictimary,' though in its final form it 
may be inevituhle that it should bear the mune of 
Oxfonk..— At the meetimr of the Philological Society 
helil on. fth January, 1928 Mr. Onions presented 
the. following stntement :— 

"On Tth Taniary, 858, üt à meeting of thi Philo- 
loginal Soviety, it wae resolved that, instead of the 
propesal supplement to Stunird English Diction- 
aries, ‘a New English Dictionary of the English 
Language be prepared ander the wuthority of the 
Philologietl Society.’ Oo dth January, [928—seventy 
years Iniwr almost tw the day—I returned for 
“press "othe concluding sheets of ihe dictionary, 
The palilieation: of. the. completat work will fall 
inthe year uf the fiftieth anniversary of js first 
mewiation with she namo of Jumes A. FE, Murray 
9 editor nimder the anspiccs of the Delegates of. the 
Clanmidon Press." 


Iv. 


If those who neo the (lictionury eonsilor that they 
owe amy debt. of jratitudo to. (he. editors anl. their 
staffs for their libours, they ure equally indebtel to 
the Tange number of men aud wontey who gave up 
their time: 10 collecting the material which made tho 
würk possible, Mang of their numes, and the extent 
of their contributiins, an mcontead in the reports 
on the dictionary, and in the preface to ite first 
volumus, but. even these remarkable liets ean son= 
vay buta slight idea of what wie actually done, In 
many cases the sumber ol ships written ont ami sent 
in represents the. equivalent. o£. tonis and. een 
уезге ОГ stewly work, for which ne reunineration 
War ever cgeesived or expected. Duly those who 
have handle] these slips year hy your cun appreciate 
the unselfish anil unremitting toil. Fortanately һу 
the greater number of theze voluntary reulurs were 


Tre Vowwrrany Workers. 


g" 


ae careful as they wer deligent—sumo oxpeptionally 
=. 

This widesprend willingness to tke part iy the 
work of eollecting was manifest from the very. Out 
set Even in 1857, when die Philological 
hw]. thought only of collecting * unregistered word" 
Dean "Trench: was able to. amnouner that. ^ seventy- 
six volunteers. hav ally come forward claiming 
their shame in the wsk? When the larger sbeme 
was adoptod, the tumbers риу умам]; yy 
1850 it has risen to 700, amd i 1881 3E vas upwards 
of S00, This probably represeuts pretty fairly the 
number Of substantin’ contributors, but doe not 
йиш the mans more who huyw sant in atruy 
items of interest. or importance, or have responded 
to duquiriee addressed to them by the editors, 
Such generone help hus not been confinia to the 
British Tslande — The plans of the Philological 
Society were not Jong in becoming known in the 
Uniti States, and. called forth offers of assistance 
which are mentioned by. Coleridlge in. his toner to 
Dean Trench, American help became of real im 
portance in the new period of collocting ишиц] 
by Dr, Murray, whose warm appreciution of. fe 
value is expressed in his presidential address of 1890. 

Ny less important service have been rendered 
hy the voluntier sub-editors, first enlisted by Furni- 
vall, by whom themillion= of slips were reduced to 
& form in whieh the various stufe coulil rmadily han- 
dle them without loss of time. [i would. be difficult 
to overestimate the. value of this work, carried on 
steadily by seine fur any yours as muy be seen 
from the details given in the prefuce to euch. letter. 
It i+ remarkable that while. this «ub-editing involved 
the constant transmission of parcels of muterial 
all over thé country, only one portion of it was ever 
lost. When a survey of the tiüferis] wn unde: in 
May, 187%, it was discovensd. that. PA-wae missing. 
It wis subsequently traced to Ireland, whem all Int 
a poor fragment hul bain weed for lighting fires: 
Another loss, not connected with sub-editing, was 
the mysterious «disnppearmnee of the corrected proofs 
of the pmposition. Ix—a los« which required much 
Hime und riking-of brains to. make jeu Equally 
чпехрјипнхі was the finding, ін а «ы рит оќ 
Oxfonl, of a. packed of. copy dropped on. its way 
to the Press, end lisppilg restored. by au intelligent 
policema. 
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Vi Tar EDITORS axp Turm Srarv. 

Fron frat to last, а Геор as a whole, 

or sine: portion of it, hae passed through the humle 
| uf six elitors, of whom, however, the wo first must 
ruthor be eonstilered 258: precursors : 

HrnnEgRT ÜorkzgmaE [E10—51) was à imomber, 
along with Trench ан! Fursivall, of the original 
Literary and Historienl: Commit elected on. 71h 
dnnuary, 1859, ani wie appoint elitar ir November 
EA, — Hie letter bo Trench, dated Mih Мау, 18400, 
amni printed in the second edition of Trench'e Paper 
“On Some Deficiencies in Our Enctish Dictionaries’ 
fives © succinct anil interesting acon. of “the 
progress aul prosports af the Soriety's New English 
Dictionary — It wis under hie direction: that ytiles 
Were issue) for the guidanee of the volunteers who 
теш, or undertook poread, sme hmdpesde of volumes; 
he nlo asista in thè work hy preparing and pub- 
lishivg s zlossnrinl index to tho prints! literaturo 
of the thirteenth oontury. Ele had further. prepared 
fists uF wonls fron A tò D, anil bod put Into type 
apecimen pages containing articles on sime early 
wards before his donth on 23nl April, 1861. 

— wha 
bid nireniy done moth теййїпү for tho dietonary, 
iminelintily took the place of his сюеди, ш оп 
Str] May, 1851, * made n. sistere se to (ho present 
condition of the collections for the Society's Dictionary 
anil the eouree he proposed to pursue with record 

| ty the scheme,” În nddition tw carrying on the 
vollection of materiale, he aimed a the preparation 
of ‘a Concise: Dictionary’ we a prelimianry to the 
main work, and originate” the Wea of distributing 
the material among volunüwe  subaslitor« Ön 
these lines he eontinued thi work. up. to The time 
oof the new developments by which the editorship 
finally passed. into the hands of Dm, Mura. Їп 
the meantime be hal begun to mdd immensely 
to the available Middle English materin] by ihe 
foundation. of the Eurly English Text Society, in 
ISM anil the Chinnor Society in 1908 For ibi 
met of his life he was indefutiguble: in. providing 
Hictionary materia] frim. the publications of these 
societies, û4 well nê innumrrahlo. other sources; in- 
cluding hbis daily morning and evening LOW Sy Api, 
Through his early organization. of the colloting 
amt eub-ertiting, nid his lifelotur euntrilyutio) a, 
the work of Furnivall perviis every page of 


dictionary, nnl hus helped (n à great desee to muke 
what itis. He was formunte i5 living long enoneh. 
Wi» sev qeesured. the eompletion of Hw work to which: 
he Did given eo moli of his busy: fif: 

The editore анч терн а far. tlm variotis 
sevtinns of the work we it appeared wm four dm. 
number ;— 


1. Jawr- Atueros Hawky Mimuay (1857— 
115) sent his first batch of copy to the printer. on 
Vth April, 1889, aan wotil his death on 20th July, 
1915, the-supplyof copy continmed. without Intemik 
sion. Nov only did heat the. Beriniing liy down te 


litesupon whieh the work а= wey «миёии aul 


completed Пу, а Тани JE Decani clear thut the editorial 
task must be shared, hie capacity for ТЧ 
labour enibled hin to tale more than nn equal part. 
with the mente that one-half of the whole work wits 
produced under hiis personal. кйгй; Ше кши а 
A—D, H—K. O, P, an«l T. Before lie appointment to 
the Dictionary he hal malo his mark Wy the patili- 
eutión af a. piaiieer stipIy in philology їп The Dilecls 
of the. Southern. Countien of Seol (1873), which - 
brought him» Scottish iloctomte, and hy sux xrticle 
on ihi English Luguauze conmihuted tu the Bioy- 
cer riinin (1878), ua well ns by the el 
hons of Seontish texte (ISTI—5), The all-absorhing- 
task of editing now restriebal hia output in suth 
indepenilent directions; but this was eontporated by 
inerasiug: peecznition at heme amd abroud of his- 
achievement it. Jexicorriphy, amd when he died, hus 
wnusn Fellow: of the British Acnlemy, had recetvis] 
honorary degrees from nine universities (шешн 
Oxford and Cambridge) and was foreign ойт 
sponding minber of eight barmil Pacita In hi 
later years, Tt Décimo his fixed wish that he might 
live to nish thy dictionary on his vightieth hirthdny 
in TG. Though he hua not survival os men the 
last pages in print, “more than that of amy other 
man his name will be. assoeinted. swith the Jone onl 
efficient working of thin. grest engins of resenmli hy 
which the Dictionary liia. bemi priina"! 

2. Hexer Bmanrey (0946—1093) Mecini enn- 
netted with the. dietionary aus the. restiltof à Teview 
which be wrote Of the Arst pari on ite publication im 
1554, from which it. was evidimt tha. his philotognl 
knowledge wnsof a. unneunlly wide: und шаа 
nature, First giving help, while ll nr work in 


Loudon, with the Teter B; he next undortook tuo 
Vnilepenilent editing oE E, and novel £o: Oxford in 
1896. Frew that tite owen, will) only two lef 
intarvals, he worked continnously wt the dictionary 
titht down ta the end of his dlays, be=ldee enntri- 
boting ommy mide aml reviews t learned peri- 
omlicule ond other works, and writing » very success 
fol book call! the Mating of Knglish, He is one of 
Hints whic linvo Helped to place the study ef English 
plaeesnames оц п eund phloloswal] hness, Thè 
portions Of the dietionary — prepared inler — hie 
elforship am he letters. E, F, G, L, M, &h, St 
ad Wooster ae the word чу, He was юн] 
Fellow of the Britich Academy in 1007, mecetved the 
honorary degrey of D.Litt, of Oxford in. 1014. nd 
was vloot! Fellow of Meedalon in Th In Some 
Jeet Of dhe Orford ТТ Тра [eco] 
аа өн, TOOR, an avonyniods work) Briley ia de 
suribesd us "hy eommon eonsent the grestesy of Hying 
English philolgie.” — This. plirase: wis nbinittesl to 
him mnl upproved, though nor without hesitation, 
Tho compiler of he zheeownijwne  umxious to describo 
him a “one of the тїнє sehoflars of. his: own: or 
any see 7: but this wae votoed 


3 Мплдлм AnkxaxpER Ugarirg (1807— ) wie 
invited: to jon the staff of the. dienonary in the 
immer of 187. and hegan work in July of tiit 
your, first uesistine In the preparsilion 6f. G, T, anil 
K. Hie independent esiti begun in 1901: with the 

ester Q, and. sis continued with N, E, 8i-8q, U, V, 
mod portions of W- Ly addition tochin work. on the 
dictonury, the editing of texts mil the writing of 
books and articles on н overicty of subjects, Dr, 
Craigzw held the apporitimente of Tay lorian Lecurmer 
in the Senndinivinn Languages from Tii to. T016, 
dod ef Rawlinson ond Bosworth Professor of Anglo 
Saxon from (916 to 1995, resigning in thet your to 
take npn professorship of English in the University 
at Chienzo, whence his werk will mill be, mindy in 
the field of lexieography: in, the осо пон! 
above, Dr, Craigie ts dlescrited we “bringing to the 
work of the Dictionary п таги combination of quali- 
fications.” Those work were Howry Bradlee 

4 Cuamnrs Tatsvr Oxsioxs (1873— ). joined 
the «nd. ol de dietonary oy е invitation of 
Dr. Murray in September 1995, After completing 
son ben years of service with Dr. Murray. nud 


‘constantly to be attendod to. 
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De, Brsiley, he ws engngped for several reire in 


specially preparing portions of the letters M,N, Ry a 


nul 8 (ineluding S4) which: cower fir all some t 


quies: out (he beginning of 1014 he begun aa imb 


pendent editor with Suz, and followed with X, Y, 
Z, mud Wu-Womgrmu, In 101] hs produced the 
Oxford — Shakespeare — (Glossary, and. in. 1915-16 
earris] foras the final editing mf Shalt parta 
Engle) thee two (asks megether withdrew him 
fren) the dictionary for W apie of two yenrs — [n 
1920 he woe appointee Lecturer in English ш 
Oxfonl, and im 19027 Remleriü English Philology, 
Hi woa: elected. po n: Fellowship ot Magdalen in: 
October La. OF hie well-known book on English 
Sentax (UMM) Sir Jame Mirmy. wrote- "In їнї 
plang. HÊ more Tmiportunt eoutribution: 6 English 
Crimamnr has hien nule in reeht years 

The eo-ópermtion of efficient: stalfs. haul. fmm the 
hegmning- of the aetual editing hoes of vital impare 
tunee for tho progress of. the. Dictionary, and the 
wliters have been fortunate: from othe very first tu 
finding go. assisknnte; Sene o£ dese Iud poen 
сейин] with the work Tor аду yenrs—two for 
mire thin forty years—and in their mespeetive 
spheres tive done inesrimahlo service townanls yo 
attainment of that fullness and pecurey at which it 
has nmal — [t has eomunoniy been à mutter of 
Burp. to foreign scholars wlio hive visited the 
Dictionary workshop to dikeover Шш few of these 
ussistants have hil « epee) training in philological 
studies, hut experience has chown that euch training 


ê Hot =o Tniportant for mach of the work s. other 


qualities, more particularly à senec of method, wide, 
geneml knowlelge, nnd an interest in. some | special 
departusu of the monifold details which have 
When the work waz nt 
its height, dormg the ten yeurs or во before tha 
wur, ench editor was working with fmm four 10 six 
or seven ssxiepante From first to. lust the number 
of those Who helpel iu dis capacity ia [tile short 
of fifty, Of thee te remau to the end, 
(To he euneluded) — 





THE CASE-LAW METHOD OF LEGAL 
STUDY * 
Tn thik the concluding articls of Wie sere dn some 
of the poluts of. interest. ilenlt with in Mr Justice 





“The Advveate By Sir Cecil Walab (Rem Nurain Lal & Co, Kates, Allahabad), 1028. 
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Walsh} book, we shall briefly afer te the sibjeet 
of wharis сие око ал method of legal ишү, 
The subject. i5 dealt with by Mt. Justice Walsh hut 
invilentmlly os it did pot perhaps appertain in bis 
opinion to the scope of UF исме which be to 
ехрошмі pot a) mièl the "training " of the Advo- 
cabe am hi» "aire aed pitti" And yet the 
Advivate s aims amd aspimtione eunnot be uchieyed 
unless his tmining hss been what it should he 
Now. as а knowledge of exse-Inw ts almost essential 
lo success ut thes Bar, по aspirant to i successtul 
emper ka an Addyornte can aiforl to neglect it ne 

sending to the Jatest: developments of. the. inethóds 
af ie practical study, These methods hase been 
hrodght toan. almost seientific precision and per- 
fection tn the Law schools of Amenca and we wit- 
not, therefore, do better than set out briefly few 
observations on the Ameren. system: and Ия rise, 
growth anid its presint position. 


Iu. 1870 nppenred: Mr. Christopher €. Laugdell* 
Selvi Cusre on Contracts, a work which introduced 
theca systen af instruction in’ American Law 
Schools anil wrought a revolution її the method 
Of teaching ши] йу law, His svstem ie thms ont- 
lined in the prefuee of thit work: 7 Law, considered 
nsn seienee, eonsists ol eertxin. prineiples òr ioc- 
tines, To huye aueh à (mastery. of these as to be 
able te apply them with eonspint. fneility mul der 
minty 10 the evertangled skein of human: affuirs ie 
What constitutes a trae мунг: ао henee to awquim 
that mastery should be the business.of every. emmest 
student of law. Each of these doctrines hue arrived 
at its present etute by slow degrees. — This grow is 
to be trace! in the mutin through a series of cases: 
and much the shortest and best, if nob the only, way 
of anastering the doctrine effevtualls, is by studying 
the cases in whic it is embodied.” Not that Mr. 
Langdell'e method: was either wholly unknown or 
entirely шины! һу English writers. of "Фохт. Боо, 
for (to go no further) Smith's Leading | Cascs—n 
eameful perusal of which i2 rürbtly insisted проп һу 
Mr. Justice Waleb is an apt fistanen in point of 
the woneeption of the aystay of teaching and. ex- 
pounding law by means of a study of elan, 
Nevertheless Sith’ famous book wae ment for 
the. peuetising lawyer and not the vtudent, while the 
advantage of the American =ysten—since it wae 
inaugurated in ESTO by Mr. Langdell—hus been that 

F, 13 


it has catered principally for the student altina 
пиа hha to be à successful Advocate, — Iti for 
this ronson that the. Amerieun system, whieh we: 
briefty describe below, deserves careful attention, 

From the ilav of Justinian to tiw present, much 
hus been written of the SReienee of durispretilene 
ami of niethode of aching, Yet the Laat word on 
Ше анек is still t he said, aol when thue last 
wenl ie sail wa chall hayu tenured te have s tiying 
und. developing law, Ir tho mliministmution of 
Anglo-American low, whether statutory or custo 
mary in origin, the most inflnentin] part luis been, - 
and will continue tu be, played by court docisions, 
The decisions, because of the grat интен ш 
population and the inereasmg complexity and 
volume of sogin! relations, haye beroni a& numerous 
ne tho laves ou the tee. The problemi sought 
to he-solved in these court decisions j= in parto 
the same as those of earlier days. — Wa find the 
jurists of ancient Rome and the schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages vonsidering anil disputing about 
many of the questions with which our court ше 
vetively concerned today. But, on the other hand, 
many of war probleme re entirely new,—as our 
prodocessorsdid not find it neeessury to determing the 
principles that should. govern the application of 
electricity or tbe navigation of the air—and to many of 
tl alid problems we must apply tho additional knows 
lodge guined jn more recent axperieion, The tremun-- 
dons ehatgese in. social aid eeononie fe have wrought 
a revolution in the methode of egal jnstenetion na well 
us great change=in the content and adininistritien of 
the Jaw. They unr placing spon our law sehools and 
colleges the nesponsibility of creating new type of 
legal scholars anil investigators of developing more. 
intensively the. «tady of Jurisprudenec &* a Stones, 
aml of mising the funds nocesary for this develop- 
ment, In an addres to s wollknown Аничїишш 
institution Senator Ethu Root, while referring to. 
the changes În the teaching of Inw i reported t6 hase 
saiid: 


r" Tho young mon in our great Jaw schools today 
am: being tntrodaced, mot morcly to the bred and 
butteé. machinery of law, hut nre being starteid on 
the. quahwuy. of the. Seienec of Jurisprmlenee, And 
tliis f fortunate, for there his. been. n grent chung’ 
in the eonilitiais af the law and ite relation te the 
work In Profesor Dwight’s day it appenret 





nü 
simple али]. Воја; it now. hal we: wa new 
mations between mmis of organized capital arid 
orgnnized bibour, and the vast extenaion of interna i 
Honal commence, weave: passed. beyond thia twill: 
nary slow growth of custom: on whieh tho old English 
Hml Aimeri Lew ves bases] zone] mene omen meal 
he hey building up a new Scien of Тарии. 
The licishitines have bees proceedings with wrest 
velocity, bat witht system: ther haru been 
hitting heuls when they saw them 7 and there hove 
been: so mary decisions that 1 онч nawy whine te 
to leconw of the юні рер of store (ууй A 
new Soinio ae[ Juripnelunee: muet heenential" 


In the earlier history of the eommon luw, when 
reeurdod precedente wen: far. еже mmer- than 
they one today, and when learned losses gl vom- 
umenturies were few, It was more nearly. possible for 
un industrious lawyer to know them all. Just ne 
Dr. Saumnuel Johnson ventunsl to wrib: n. dictinüry 
ofthe Englleh bugungi ont of his wu Nl, si 
Sir William Blückestone awl Jamie Kent itn 
ta ule the entire common lw Е оа ані 
Ammam respettivelv. — He woulil be a bold aml 
ап Ufwilyieed mun who would sttenpt to do either 
today. In iheirday it was possible wo megan tha 
opinion of a judge in s litiquted case a= the inst 
worl upon the subject of ils decision, | So, uleo, the 
opinions of the few learnol! eoimnentators, Hike Coke 
mad Blackstone anil Kent, were торали) with sone) 
renter retierition than are the opinions of thelr 
modern successor, The modern jndave nml writer: 
ore often compan much to their disulvantage with 
these vonernhle masters of the post. Bur this i& 
far from being wholly due to the superior leurning 
unl ability of the anciemts: it 1a due. im part to the 
erester simplicity of their problem, and in part t 
their lack of competitors on the tap rounds of the- lail- 
der. So lone w+ the opinions of judges and commen- 
tutors wert rezarded so highly by thelr sure inant 
contemipentrice anil successors, the teaching of the 
law-was bound to be a dogmatic proceea, “Tho low 
жаа the word of the muster, merely to he learned 
and understood by the student, celdom if ever те be 
enticed. ‘The tromenilowe -wniltiplication of deci- 
sions aml textbooks brought übont a vere different 
situation avd new methods of instruction. When 
two judges lay down different rules. for the anime «ot 
of facts, we cannot venerite them both in the anne 
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Wess. — Likewise, eonipetition: letween: eotentas 
tors focbüls us to. swallow dhe dogmas of viter. 
within thorough mustication. 
ın to make. n: eompartive study. of. decirious thus - 
lending «directly: to 4h ensessystem z suy] iu: oper to | 
obtain à tesbof smeenricy nando base for selection. 

a hawa аа орь lel te study the sources, to purs 

poa ani. due praeties] werking of fe. rules 04 baw 

We ld down, — "hie is erain what Sennor Root 

ecnbel a "a New Seienee ob durispiwlemes" 

The American daw schools have ten dewply affect 
of hy the intivonces above mentioned “The иет 
dogmatic method üf inetmetion lus been repli liy 
tie eicit metri; — d. comgpnumitibve sible of cases; This 
le the yagen of which Professor Redlicly of. V loup, 
ln. fide nport to the Carnerie Foundation, writes ah 
follis s— Law is conceived at thi expmesion: of 
»winl anler i pnlicial firm, which heems it. pu. 
rute existenee ndl over uguin to every singhe case; Tes 
ehor and pupil. appronch. ir im. the sugne wv. Ue 
leutier idiiscovermns it under guisduinre of dhe teacher, 
uk miw нн orlginn! joint creation.” "This «system 
Of instruetion. Es now. Iur t06 well. ealilishisd wy 
require any deéfenée, and it ie qoo well inder 
“wl generally te regnim any explinution, Tt P 
net = generally understood or. sulmtttsl, however, 
tint there are other ба of legal devilap- 
nent und investipatton. duit must De eneit Tiy 
the law sehool& Wh fave lune -Euew кейш] ө 
lini enr tenehing by the vovers of. forinal! treaties: 
we wureb now heeone fully awor thie hero itv 
other soureés Hin: the. eur. decisions We most 
indes] muke a himin) aml critical studw of our 
decisions to dotermie what sre the | principles upon 
whioh our courts have noted andl uns now séting ; but 
їп шЇ\ЇЇШөп wo mist ty bo ridus thse -principle 
lib mu [ирен аш Inieraniows aveqoin., "lo dà this, 
жен, ашна other things, make i compumiive 
study of other systeme, nnd eriiieian mr own in the 
lighi o£ this greater knowledge ; we must determine 
the muses of dixeutisfnrtion. existing ander our 
"ystim, nnid discover metne uf winnie: tei < 
wı mî determine tw relative positions af wur 
judiciary їшї ойе Гараад ре о law-ninkers apd 
nuire inproye (he. inchiterg ef luw-rinking. 


| Profesor Rellich, ta hie qopart to the Caenesin 
Foundatión, titer the problema îm Ameria jie 
follows ; “Herewith, 1 believe, however, — (hat tue 


Wo luvo bown iiri- 
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two grat probleme gow tevealel whier edition 
devolves upon American. jurteprudince——the ores 
Hon of a scientific s¥stom of the common. law, anil 
ü refor of the current law in the. direction. of 
Wit imowetent whieh Fe berrriki inre inid anre 
propane wining the people of the United Frakes 


án fusaurof à. simplification, lk ereater eilicieney anil 


lprevenwmnt, of euliestantiye law s well ue tl civil 
md eriminal] procedums Such a firm will, 
of course, nor be produced һу statutory decree 
un: Ñi (my opinion this goal. cun Te rvached 
ule mih long and fruitful lubour. on the part 


al atl lepom of Ameria Tepe Tite, thie Jude, 


ihe aime, the University lave heo], iml the 
legal -ehbolars wf the wants.” 

In tho efron of. te probilenrs the Amerieun 
lw: миме Би avery lines port te ple. Were î= 
it mike wise achetion amongthose policies thar 
mae hie propwosesd für the improvenentiof law, wilis 
we guin aueh creer o kmawdedgs thun we lares did 
prevent — This knowledge iust hue gultesd in quurt bs 
vajha, luit ity pari bere bee вымі. Т Даме 
em law-sehoole now have praetiendly all Lesl efis- 
Gen in then ande To thesi ihe people must: look 
fora supply of trained hiwyer= aod joilge= with the 
enpucity to make Intelligent use of their experince. 
Тела Тигру во their fueulties thur we muet fook- for 
i, Aili du def amd ceneabe a tt »elentifie 
ауен uf Ale coimmen hiw," For this aml for à 
reform of or Garrat law, substantive proil proce 
dirak ami mera personal. experien uf aur Mesih 
anil har, indispensable though it mmr Wad- mot 
3uifipent, — Wie nist have. specialiste, whose duty 
itd to devote their whole rime ro un nequisitian and 
exposition of the’ experimor qul legal vetrine cf 
ile ape il hur periods, — Fil resnlis will 
le atate only ufter long nroatmal eollabonition and 
free universal erie. The work of the siiri 
moat te tested Wey the pructirsl experience nf the 
шуут али]. ihe. judge: and beth mut be bronehi 
into harmony with thin prevailing Folkways nnd ens- 
tonis nil moralsofthe present, and with tho desires 
iil Srutinent= of the great hnjority. for whan law 
ene anal without whose approval Пат is рее. 
The Amerie law honle miet supply theoretical 
рибан We aro pessy for the heiet at the 
bar, and-the practiral states. Withont then 


multe muet cbe merely provinoial mul benmporury, 
oni! will continne to le nnsyetemntized, Ineonsistent, 
inhurnwnions, amd picce-monl, just as they have bean 

in the past. lt isn condition, and mat a theory; thst 
now confronts ill lawyers in Jogul miministatiom, 
nnl i confronts then loeause in. the past they {шуо 
tru=tul too moch to mero practical experience: and. 
have Бана to develop @ eelentific theary. 

Shere deniers wae once ao кїтїп иий well-constructel 
line ot defenco against the forces of disorder and, 
inconsistency. Now, in the midst of tho ever- 
Increasing host cof conflicting dechiona it often 
serves only iss ial termeh in which to bury tha. 
eu) Menu lH wu built fo. defend, The army of 
sorinl tumet ail ilissuti<fuctiin, їе in motion seminst 
alllegul eystems. — Chpital, lahour, politicis, social 
reformwrs, women, alike agree pon. thin ani join. in 
rhe attack: Legal Scienev, like бшш IE of alil 
must with wise. discretion rido out to meat thia mbel- 
Timê host and disarm thim all by: saying, 71 will tar 
your шшк” "To Поки ваю Tegel ecienioe and 
Шемер will be expensive. — Fuenlües dnb he 


neral, constructive Giinkers mnet he reeoguizel 


and gathered together for sue team work. Rune 
ly it ie thu fonction of even the Indian. Universities 
where the plant und the atmesphere for such labora 
already: exist. to tmdertake. this -serview fur our 
«ity, Throontinontil universities: have lng dome: 
ibo Ofen] unb UCuinbridye ave doing 1 Will the 
Гаал ане зе», with faint heurt amd myapie 
vision, fail to. grusp their opportunity? — Hugeling 
uyer Hie expense 1e penny wise amd pannil Ieolisli 
Justice is worth tw price, ‘Even the италийн. 
public fe becoming aware than In the ahgonce of 
»watenn hurmony, unity. éertumniy, sinplwity. and 
piripiri f peores, pistiev da diffieult: anl ex- 
peticive, or ovin at times wholly lacking, Паз Бей 
zuiil, perhaps nntruly, of the British tht they temet in. 
the ability of their gowerninent to ninidle thmugh 
somehow: ‘Wey toa, mre promi to гог? eumtcutedly 
in wlike belief, Bur them comes time ip ontional 
aul жиеш] development when muddling fuils to 
work, andl when only: à scientifi orgunixer can aave 
us from idamaere or destruction. The Lotion Univer 
"Нее иез «imply Eheu кеңий! organiyere, or 
fuil imierwüly le. arve the pipo of thiir 


the eration, 


— — —— 
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IL BIRD'S-EYE-VIEW CRITICAL NOTICES 
ReckxT L&oan LrrrgaTtgk 


The Saeco-Vanzetti Case. 4 vule (Henry Holt 
ak Go, New York, U.S. Aj, 1922 

The well-known American publishing firm of 
Henry Holt & Co. are entitled to huve their enter- 
prise appreciided: in. making. available to the public 
n fashful wranseript of the recor! of the trial of 
Nivola Succo and Bartolomeo Vienzetti—the rwo 
Thilians who were clectrowuted in 1927—in the 
cunts of Мазин: and the subseytent pro 
ceedings The four volumes of the recon! of thi- 
historie trial extend. 00 over four thousmmd pages, 
and give in chronological order the history of the 
vase aml the proceedings yt the trink, which promises 
to he the eubjont of controversy for yet a long time te 
cone. Only rooertly that well-known American 
weekly, the Oudllook, pulilishes! affidavits purporting 
to show that Sacee and Vanzetti were not guilty. of 
the hold-up of the cashiers in the totor-car at Bridge 
Water on December 2ith, 1914, which was followed 
by the munler of te cashier at South Braintree, for 
which they were sentonced to death, Vanzetti'z 
alleged guilt in Brilgewater erime necording t0. the 
Coal imtabliched presumyition of guilt in South 
Braintree crime both caves being tried by Judge 
Thaser, The Outlook by laborious iirvestigations in 
the utderworhld claims to have esteblished the iden- 
tity of the Bridgewater mbbors, exenlpating Sacco 
wul Vanzetti. Jt hua published the affidavits of 
pemon Who minii ther they planned and, committed 
he orma The New York World expresses tho ani 
vereal opinion: on what has all the appearance uf 
hing н. чаї murder, whet И хауз im am article 
appeoptiatel y headed = The Ghost of Banquo”: ” The 
бунт sot forth extihilishes the overwhelming pre- 
мирон, that Гон а nothing to de with 
the Bridgewater cue, the implientions of which 
wv terrific, for if Мале was not guilty in 
Bridenwater eaxo, then the theory on which he was 
med dn South Braintree enso lapses and ruse for 
mfusal of efemeney in time, when. die peoples of 
ejvilisdl world wen: protesting agninst tho exeentiot, 
vit fo be utterly inodespuate,— This eclebiritisd enm 
tses from Lhè iney aud will Башни а сонин) 


wih it "Phe emmonweulth of. Massuehirsette now 
fonos thè reckoning, It can no more ignore these 
findings than it ean ignore the Day of Judgment.” 
Such being the nature of the controversy abour this 
trial И was obviously desirable that. à faithful 
record of it should be printed anil fendered wees<ible 
to the publie, This lute now been done throagh the 
enterprise of the publishers and the book déserver 
i eondinl weleome. The volumes ure well printed 
anil strongly bound. 

Celebrated Trials. By (nore Barrow. 2 vols. 
(Jonathan Cape, 30 Belford Square, Landon), 1924 

We exten! a hearty Weleome to the newly revised 
text. of. Borrow'e: Celebrated Trials. edited in. nwo 
handsome volumes by Mr. E H. Bierstadt George 
Borrow started hie literary career in London by 
compiling and editing this collection of criminal 
trinta For genérntions the work has been out af 
print, mwl obtainable onty by the collector at rather 
exorhinint price, To his vivid wee of literary 
values, Borrow brought of inetinctive sume of 
dew amd a Bnd appreciation of human quantities; 
He used, Whenever possible, the text of the testimony 
which included exact diilozues between Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Edward Сока, thé Solicitar-Genernil 
who mriw hiin tothe scutul: the precii syihin 
thut oonvieted the bowitiful Countess 0f. Samereet 
of the munke of Sir Thouns Overbary. in the 
Tower. Jaek Sheppard and his. hetrayer, Jonathan 
Wild, menuet their enrions cureers; the Reverend 
Mister Hackman not only tells of the commisit 
of murder, bot the intricate course of thy psyehology 
that led hint to the horrid desi ; А Беа "Тот, 
accused of the mpe am niurder pf pretty Mary 
Ashford, and Joho Thurtell, hanged for the minter 
of Mr. Weure (Тате им tanght: George Borrow 
to box half-a-dozen years иһит), пш, throngh 
the jaye with {пишу Шит, Originally issaed iu 
&ix. volumes in 1525, containing meant of ower Gur 
пинг teils, the book fully (dleseryed терин 
even after more than п eentary,— In the vals 
bofam ves, the mlitor har nopriatol thirty-thres trials, 
which he rightly regards we” the eman of што» 
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material” Le ite present form the book will appeal 
not only to studente of Criminology but to the Iny 


rendere a well, 


Income Tax in Relation to Account, By F, Ht 
Merchant. Third Edition. UD. B. Taraporewnla & 
Мт» Ф Uo, Hornby Road, Bombay) 1925 

The third—thoroughly revised, considerably enlarge 
ef and fully overhaale!—elition of Mr. Merchant's 
book will be found very deedal by busines men, 
тапш шег», lawyer, trulienien, profesional 
mon, ТИ ЛЕ employees апі others, п» alfonling 


e n conijse nnd eleir manner n general ideu Of the 
* 


important point= roquirmg their attention bofore 
paying Income-tax, Supurtax, and Excess Profits 
Duty. A study of Whe hook. will enahle thin to 
rond th» partienlars of sacl tives more Cleuly in 
heir ike to ВИ ир the besl annual eeturn- 
tore ueeuritely, t0 see that they ee full. benefit of 
thir rights and reliefs to whieh they. ume. legally 
entitled, to make elaims for the refund of tux in. the 
пи direction; sid in. short, iû satisfy. themselves 
that thoy are not over-sssessed,— The book may al«o 
prove of grent dee to^ aeceountant stinlenta; intend 
ing po practis ns professional  weecantants dnil 
wuditors, The oppurtunity: las bien taken to briug 
ihe work отоуну пучок. Several illistnuikime 
ps pne emplieaps] sections of the Act have also 
heen added, anil the text brought completely mp-to- 
date and alwoust of the late-tchangrvs. We commend 
it oat) Interested in thy subject. It ie morn u new 
book than & new edition. 


Women under English Law. Бу Маші 1 (той. 
Second Edition, (Butterworth & Co, Lal, Pullish- 
em, Bell yard, Temple Bar, London, FLUC). TIN, 

We notiow! in terns of npprocition the first edition 
ot Miss Crofts Won: Unter: Kuglish Low, Wt is 
n work of «ital interest nid infornuitión to. jmesenit- 
duy men and women, — Recent important clianges in 
the law relating to worn teee-sitated a now edition 
of thi* work, whielt contains a general ontline of the 
position of women tinder English Law, set ont in 
и {опи thatis clear. praetical aod speetilly adapted 
tothe viewed! those who lurve hid no Теа) train tie. 

The «uhbjeet £s dealt with i fee main divisions ae 
follow<:— 


L Women a= (atiz; 
H. Women us Wives; 


93 

TIL Women ns Workers: 

IV, Wamet ae Workers: 

V. Offonees ind. Actions. relating. especially. to 
Women. 


Among the many important aspects of е 
subject where. the author knowledge will be 
of the great=t value may be mentioned — 
Parliament, Local Government, Justice of the 
Pene Jury Sorvies, Marriuge, Separation, Divoree, 
Rights Liabilities, Bankruptcy, Income Tax, Ewi- 
donee, Paronts. Uegitinusy,. Industrial Workers, 
Insurans Compensation, Widows, Orphan 
Urininal Law, and Sexual Olfféness — The stope 
of the book is thus comprehensive and being filly 
njeto«slate, i will be found highly useful by all 
stitlent= of the subject and also hy socml reformers. 

The Law of Income Tax in India. By V. & 
Sunidaran, Second Edlition, (Butterworth & Co, 
Todin, Lek & Hastings Street, Culouttay. TESS. 

Lyon's Medical Jurisprudence for India. Eighth 
edition ty Lt-Col. E A. Waddell, (Thacker Spink 
& Ca, Explanado, Callout HS, 


"The new editionis enmmerated. above am of works 
which may now justly be regarded ns standard 
rreatises on rn euhjeets they deal with In noticing 
the first edition of Mr. Sundiuram’s Law of [ниетин 
Tre in Indis, the Hinduxntan Revie? declared W £o be 
“u notableawl yalunble avquisition to Anglos 
Dudian legal literature whieh will oeeupy the. 
position of a stundani treaties” The — second 
wlition, even more so than the first, sustains the 
high reputation of this monumental conmmuentury on 
nnd compendium: of the. law. dealitg with the wl- 
ministration of the Income-Tax in this eontitry .. 
Lyon's Medical Jurisprudenre for India has long: 
beet s chiese on the subject it deals with. fte 
eighth edition by Li-Col Wieldell is fully overhanled 
besides containing special chapters by Lc-Col. 
Owes ani over one hiwhed photographie 
Hlestratioms — Dhese materially enhaure the vulue of 
thie stainlent work, 


More Famous Trials. By the Right Hon. the 
Karl of Birkenlionul PAS, Dt. 1... LLU. Піни! 
(Hutwhinsone anil Gs, London) 1928. 

Lon! Bickenhemd's — Masronn. Trials of History 
instil your hofon last, je hl to huve gome through 
nin edítiuns- und. in. al] tikelihowl, ite sequel will 


ч 


ia quit) as interesting nê Ия prodycessor. The 
choire of the twonty tinla described im йш пи 
volun del the order of arrangement (muy seen 
Q0 dome open to objection bat, ue the. author 
ams in his Preface, the queblema of pay- 
chology aud pathology aee  nnaffeted dy de 
passage of the centuries, anil n» we feel, ТЕ 
stuntly-oecurriug. contmuste between шилеп uml 
madera trinks, bring home ш us the biitur irony 
ef eipeunrstunoe: There f& no doubt, foror in thie 
mrewuent o And so the modern instanees ehosen by 
ы Biürkenhend ititsluce is to Charles Dar, 
Bywaters and Mr. Thompson, Mex Maybriek, Sedilen 
nwl Damiri while Frauris Banti (“ат adu: 
Duke of Monmouth Marie Antoinette anii Willinm 
Calbett are some of. the historial figures whose 
fous ool chutes aure voyiewed hy thi nuthor 
lu bi More Funes Trini. 


Cases on the Law of Torts. By C.E. Konny, 
LD. Fitth анон, (Cambridge University Pres, 
Peter Lane, Landon), 1985, 

‘Dr, Kenny's Sianiland work—A Seleelioi 2/7 Ски 
Тка бее оу ену Lew of. Tots. lo give it its 


full desiznation—oppenne! orginally imo HH 
uml it hus now gone through. five. editions — It hus 


hin hiprowtl bythe aethor ie each «edifion and 
khe ene trait. peret Bas bien hbrouglit abreust of the 
іх оа decisions ofthe higher Bnglish Corts, 
Whe book contains about two hundred) decisions on 
the Law of Tort carefully annotatinl nud eluiidated 
by the editor, Though tho. longer cise lurve beet 
ај; yer wothing essential dine been: omitted 
anil evervthing of interest both jn rhe stat 
faete wil the exposition cf law i+ jadi iomaly set forth, 
As sich the eolleetion E of very great value. do. the 
жаиа who is entering pon tbe andy ef the lew of 
"Turis, The arrangement бея аита ul the book 
i» fully adapted bo The requiremente of sitdente of 
tho eubyeet: 


Bur Gina Axm Tovinsr LrrERATURE 

Motoring in Haly. By R R. Gordon-Barrett. 
(Миии & Co; Luk, i38) Essesx Бле, Lomlon, 
WON HR, 

In hie Motoring (n Daly, Mr. c Rc Goedun-Burrett 
hes followed np чча АТУ. his earller vuliti on 


"ment of 
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be as widely popular, for the present сына 


Continental travel Tie obop cliwi Mtotortny! i 
Fror. Tn th latir volume, umler notes, he refers 
lhe nowler for practical information to his previous 
work jn France and mainly confines himself in. it 
Li record his impressioni on hie several journeys to 
wel through: Tal, which: werewritten from day. do 
day anil art, therefore, Both froh nnd meourabe, 
The bowk give aut excellent d col what a molore 
totrist may expect ty find өн theron и the. Haly 
ùl міну; ші те па invaliahlo | guidé to the viria 
denileni italian brawl. bg tauren, Miri, 
Ura, wml vure uur, mally iprit 
matties Thè bonk is dividat dnto three paris: vw 
fral deals with (he charin dul] hie руза sepone 
af Ttsly, the motoring conditions nnd. routes. from 


пиа: tlie. second | déeserihies the varius inbusl 


roues in dotail—thoush it. (8. өлүр] that ipie 
not attempted “to cover the wholi of. Italy," "Init 
ruther... thosy distress that wre most likely de 
nppial t» Lir average --- visitor “rand the iini nud 
ютди има puri is a nandî oink wîre 
a alphebetieal listof tu mest interesting planis 
in Huly with notes on their.eliareteristie: features, 
buildings ший sames and sights worth visits. 
by referring to which опт ean af once obtain infor- 
ишш н om the invest of the various places in ones 
itinerary. A short historical glossary, numerous 
pecile Ulnstrutions, wisps and plane onkanee 
materially fhe value and the utility of th litter: 
press; anid the book as à whole forme a eompre- 
honsive und таер жаі Т аман а 
dealing me H doer with all the amenssary detail 
of travel in Ltaly— which no nntor-tonnet in that 
country can afford to neglect: 


Introducing Paris. By E V. Limie. (Methuen 
& Co 24 Бах Street. London, W. CL 10x 

Mr, E. V. Lucus E truly versatile in bie отару 
activities, hoing known Vo us m an essayist, үну, 


eritie, traveller; poet, - muhologist compiler. and edis 2 


ior, We an:eoncerned lew with hie: activities ТТ 
thy realm of боші Hiin [иси writn 5 
res oF hug baks on Lanlon, Pirs, Vendee, 
Енч, Hune ail Bethel, he has kity turii 
his hands to smaller жие, two of which гады 
dntroducing London aml ifr rt Pris mapper 
in the bet two yours Thes ie menni for the 
huarried tourists whom out io. do. tho biggest cities 
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like Landon and Parisin the course: of. a few dftye 
—perhupe nor more thin. week: Forsueh. n class 
of globo-trotter= there cannot be a safer anil mart 
experiented guide than Mr, Lucas, whe not only 
knows every inch of the ground he is showing over, 
bint i+ sls steeped to his very eyes in. the historical 
lore of each vity tò which he arte ns a icem 
(ood ms. his mtroducing Loudon wa, Inirodueing 
Paris is ovm botter, Practical infornuion, a short 
historical sketoh, vivul descriptions of thp nou 
worthy and histerieil niihiin of Paris--ot exelud- 
inar tuc stitues quid the. eométeries— $9 also » tmiplie 
account of the surrounding country into which 
enjoyable excursions cun be male constitnte the 
emtents of thie cormpact, hamly aml exesedingly 
wellittustratet guide, whieh within the «mall pom- 
pass of about 10 pages offers fnirly detailed in- 
formation about all that is notable awl worth senini 
in the gayest city in thy wrk Touching Up ua 
it oes upon the glamour of the Paris of tulny, the 
bauk is naturmlly inn essay in incitement, 


The Cities of Australia. By Kathiken Usher. (4. 
M. Dent & Sons Let, Aldiae House Belfonl 
Street, London, W. C 23. 19x, 


The well-known firm о Мера, Г has embark- 
el upon get nudther series called “The Outward 
Bound Library," editisl by Mr, Ashley Gibson, [It i» 
a series of illistmied hunüdbooks for the information 
uml entertaiurent: of trnvellers anit emigrants anil 
their frieinde ib home, which nims nt presenting a 
vivid, newurate and absolutely up-to-date sinw of the 
aye under postwar conditions ta wl parte of the 
British Empire. Every author i= a writer of exiab- 
lished reputation (ink many cases A. won writer) 
who Jins Italy male hia or liey Ame in rhe. éouutry 
ерй; ш Ши «ne requirement: hus heen mulo 
of eanh artiste. The books therefore. may be taken 
not s trunsient. " unpresstÁens" but as the fruit. of 
пийте and thoroughly up-toslate. knowledte on 
the part of each writer, Of the líret six volumes 
isal, bv. far tho most interesting i» Miss. Usher's 
Ollies of Australia, It not ouly deals vividly with 
the federal capital of Canberra, but ales. with each 
of the provineial eapitule—Sydiney, Melbourne, 
Brishane, Adela, Perth, Hobart and Гауе, 
Besides there uro highly informative elinpters on tbe 
кос) Ше, ednestion, music, mi the press, the 
stage. means of transport and industries in the 
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Australinn Commonwealth. Nestiv хоц in 
handy sie and. plentifully illustrated, 1he book i= 
an ideal eompaulon to the tourist in Australia. 


At Ajanta Бу K. H. Vaki, B. A., LL B 
(D. B. Tumpeorewala & Bons & Co, 180 Hornby 
Rowil, Fort, Bombay). 1925, 

Mr. Kunuiyalul Vakil—the author of At Ajante— 
рия already made his mark ge a writer on Luling 
Art who way justly claim to be heard. Mr: W. E 
Giluéstone Solomon—a well-known authority on the 
subjort—in the conrse of the Foreword ha contributes 
to Me. book. ander. eonsidemtion: rightly describes 
Mr. Vakil za “ono of tho foremost of that energetie 
group of constructive art єтйїг= who їп Тай: и 
sundlying Art to uow purposes.” anid his booka 
julicin! comming up of the etse fur the celebrated 
Ajanta eaves” Though A’ Ajonts ls ostensibly a 
iride book—and a exdestingly good ene nt that— 
its really An excellent Jitsle treaties ow the art 
displayel in tha. faime Ajante paintings. Alike 
for the proctioul information it gives and the note- 
worthy and. wellitlusumued: disquisition $t offers; it 
isa notable bouk on ancient. Indi. painting. ue 
fournil in the Ajen envie, tio visitor £o. which enn 
do witheut Mr, Vakil« guidanee in At Aponte, 


Macdonald's Tourist's Guide to Scotland. liy 
AL W. Stewart, (William Moclonald & Co. Lol, 
Directory Press, London. Roul, Edinburgh, Жоо 
lini), 1R, 


Muirhead's Short Guide to London. Second 
Edition. CMarmillun & Co, Lul, St. Martin's Street, 
London, W. € 21 1928. 


How To Be Happy In Paris. By John Chancellor, 
Third. Exition. (1. W;- Arrowsmith, Lu; 11. Quay 
meet, Bristol, Englund: 192k 


The Seven Cities of Delhi By Sir Gorton Hearn, 
Second Edition. (Thavker Spink & Co, Esplanale, 
Caleutta) 1929. 

Tho above four books arm all carefully revised 
efitivns of oll aul popular favorites, Messrs 
Mucrlunalil’s Tourixt's Guide £o Seanlland—which hue 
jut nmeappesmed in s pelieonshÓy overhmiled text 
with plenty of maps, plans. und. excellent. illustm- 
tions—ix ow of the heat guides to “Caledonia stern 
and wild.” We have noticed йа кий editione in 
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nn 
rms of nppreeimüon :mnd srmongly commend 
it onec. nguin for it cenmprehineiveness onl 
upetosdiatesmss, Мг. Миен Во 
Chloe "ae they: are ои — оце ацец 
mite after dhe great wan have albrende estul- 
lished thetiwelyes in populir retimution a= the 
best British seres of guides for trovellers anil 
iwir popularity 1&-coneklusively | ovideneed by- their 
now wlitions bong culled for froquenty, Tho 
Slat Guide to London-—lirst: issuml in 1024 —hax« 
just posse into a. wodami litio. Ther Їз по 
hetier shart guide th the. metmpalize of. the. Britil 
Empire, In the last ayo of thea ituak Nerini 
wu nene] appreeiatively and. at lengil) Messrs 
Armwemith's “How To Be Happy seri One 
úf tie volim in itr. Chancellor's for To. I 
Happy: Iu Paris already passed into a thind 
wiition, whieh it fally deserved, it being orig 
the most informative: handbook to the Frmeh аларз 
taL.., Lastly wo welcome the second amd carefully 
буе wlition of Sir Gonlou Шет The 
Метин Oi of Delhi, shine twenty: were ufter ite 
fre uppearines, doring whieh peril thor have 
heen phenomenal changes in that oey, Sir Gondun's 
Monk is thus both opportune amil well ребе. 

So You're Going to Rome. By Clam E Langh- 
liu (Methum & Со, Lid, Essex Stt — London 
W. (s Zi). 1029, 


Since the publication of Miss Laughlin's ‘So 
You're Going to Italy t" iravel conditions in: thai 
oumes have improved tremendously, aml it i» 
aiinicting touriéts In inerse numbers — Miss 
Laughiin’s new book он Romin bînê rimin 
chapters originally jmhlishel im hor work vn Taly, 
has they haee been thomuslily revised me the resale 
ef the many phenomenal changes whith stuhia- 
covers] during a mecentvisik In adilition te the 
entertaining chapters on Home, the took contain 
much faemmating information concerning Naples 
nmi ita vicinity, Sicily, and the hill towns berwion 
Thome and Florence. There їн also an ample 
appendix giving wililresses al hebele рна 
anil phopa with m eummaré ef their characteristics 


= =e r r;e 


Tila volume tlie cover nit omiy Roms, buit 


the moet Interosting port of South [ые шы! 
Ab b a noble: addition £9 Mice Laughlin 
"9 You're Going "— serie—which we apprecia- 
tively notice anil ehiarcterbosd] at sone length 
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in the bes issue of pho Hindustan Kerian, 


ичет Вока. кн Ваи 
1927-1928. (The Cunwliny Review Company, Lu 
"T'orento; Cunadaj 1928. 

The. Chin Anual Reciew of. Pullic Affairs 
мн боши ly Mr J, Castell Hopkins du the 
begimning of this century, nnd hae descen edited by 
Vina simen, hu voluime under notice lieiug: the twenty- 
мей апщан өп inthe series fp succes 
fally thee for Cunuln. what. thus famous bawani 
Regie —which wo» ford in the czhteenth oentury 
—Jowe for rest Rein and the other Exropoun 
countries hv reconding i) detail the publie events 
of euch теле. Ae such db ds a vary valabio tom 
Lilutian to current Canniliun. history, | Covering os 
it does uver S pages (dus Canadian erjeuris n 
mine ef useful gil update inforiumion RAINE 
the political, financial edurationul snd ие Тоон] 
iemditione of Candi, — Mr. Hopkins i» ahly a«cistid 
in lis work by mn inflaential vilitoa] commits, 
Whose personne] is sc mauruntee for (die. neeurary und 
ihe impartiality af th nnarrutiyes ehroniclbsd: in: the 
volume; — The work is fully. illustrtod imd equipped 
with. all the. necessary: npplimuees for ready refir 
eno. Dn the present edition the Banking uil Finanee 
section. lius appreeiably. icrensed, dui da. the un- 
ususlly lange ишиг ой ишп орно шр 
eorporütions фиш Шис perisd шир peyiw, We 
wich we had а siuilar annual. publicstion denling. 
with Tiwi, bit (hut. ie consummntion dt. likely 
Ко be realized in the newr future, 

The Daily Mail Year-Book, 1929, Eid by 
Гата Мишом. (Азон Newspapers, Lid. 
London E. €, 1025. 

Of the coor politieal year-hooks. (hut one de 
fumilior with, that a=ociawd in name with the Рану. 
Mail à unique in ite being the efiwapest and yet ime 
afiha most comprehensive Unlike sever! other 
anan of jt dues and kind—whieh am unly 
review! anid Brought o apio The Pril | Mail 
үче» кэй de ру rewriiun Йир ене ate 
img Шин. The content= enver n very hirer zmuyl 
wal traverse alone rhe while of the rarrent politien] 
pad eene alfairs of de British. Conimonwentth. 
No other yer-book o fully cadires that people 
matter Wve tone than things, and soit vives briel 


— 
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but interesting biographies ef ower one thourauil 
famons persons Fi taot, thè littla rodi book tihe 
' esate of a fibrary,and a moet marvellous compen 
dien of general knowledge ou. re. public uffnir- vf 
(he day. nnd most. iuformative work of reference. 
The édition under note ie fully mbrener of rhe 
lntet events, ml deere wn extarsive einulation 
in Fnilin, alike far it» chenpness—it costs hut a 
chilling—and general vlility ee a meritorious work, 
which covers within. s emall compass a very large 
пише of statistion! and other useful dak The 
edition for the eurmnt year is the twenty-ninth and 
we congratulnw this highly useful annual enit 
having posted its silver jubilew four years back. 


The Madras States Directory, 1928. (The Pour 
Press, Cochin). TOSS: 

The Madraa Slates Directory, 1925, fe m pictorial 
qeferenow book of atativtienl, historical and com- 
mercial infornudion rezerline the five Miulraa 
Stites of Cochin, Travancore, Pulukottul, Sánidur 
ani Bangnnapalle In these days when. ihe. future 
of йа Тад Ба de engaging considermble 
attention, the usefulness of a puhlieation of the 
lati giving fairly exhaustive information regunling 
the Madras States, some of which ure in the fore 
frontin pont af thot high devel of euiture nni 
progressive gilministrition, em handle Le ^ exag- 
genital, "The Direstory reflents gree credit on the 
publishers that they have heen able to compile aueh 
n comprehensive work devoting A separatie section 
to each State, Over n dozen views from Cochin 
and Trevancere-are embodied hesidas photographie 
reproductions of the Ruling Prinves of the States 
There ie a “Who's Wio“ ection for tho Cochin 
Rings wherein about £00 biographical ekerchos ot 
promünenk men mud women are given intersporsed 
with fine halftone reproductions, und Ht is proposed 
to have ection» foreach Sint! in the next edition. 
"There ie an interesting article on the Cochin hiir- 
bonr whith contains a etccinet anemint af the 
progeess of the scheme from ite very inception, 
Mueh votuable information is given relating to 
trite and commerce, ‘The getup and the illo 
iradions Dave ueothing to be desinsd imd the publics: 
Hoy Serves ihe patronage of the publin m the 
Bites Ths Medios Shen Directory ix w notable 
Indian enterprize anil deserves eneviurmgemont. 

F. 18 


ui 
The Best Books of Our Time. By A D: Dic- 
kin sini Douhleday, Doran X Cos Garden City, New 
York, CEASA L 1925, | 
Mr. A. D. Dickinem i=: Ubrurion of thy Uni- 
versity of Pransylyanin amil rhe author of muc 
excellent hand-hook — called Une Thome За. 
looks. He ia. therefor, well qualifie! for the task 
he has undertaken in) ble Thr Меш Бода ө Онг 
Time —which is mn authoritative guide ti the lest 
permument-writinz of the. qwenpeth: eentury- Here 
je я consensus of expert opinion on thu books of 
the tweitioth eentury, No boiak hae Inm iniduded: 
шим if Ваз foil at Lenat four. pensors. among. 
those well able to ehoose (he best Елейн ofthe: 
books Het i4 hriefly deserilod, Ниге d= a trees 
trove: for all book-lovers, anda permanent work 
of reference for thos whose work t+ with books. 
Tie tithes ineluited: have ben chosen by mo single 
person, hat aseording To a ботен ot expert 
їн, Wht biikê tà ntil—awhat hooke. te iny: 
thie de the information whiti Thee Jst Bowes of 
Our Time gives to the gener tomer, Of course, 
to booksellers ail lihrarinns overswherm, no les 
to thr lowers af good emire, this. book fa indie 


pensnblo. 


The Norway Year-Book, 1924 Editi by S. C 
Hummer, Mo A. (Sverre Mortensen Bokhundel, 
Chrietinnin, Norway 1024. 


The Swedish Year-Book, 1928, Second Falition, 
[Almqeist: and Wilcsells Boktryekori—4. B. Also 
Chief of he Pree Bureau, Ministre ides: Affaires 
Ettungers, рум н, Sweden), IR: 

The two new. yvur-bonks to the. principal Senn- 
ilinavinn countries—Norwas aod Swelen—are high- 
ly creditable performances. They are both puhileh- 
ed in English nnd printed in. Norway and Sweden 
respectively: That dealing with Norway i& compiled 
hy the Clristuuia correspondent of the Times, 
while thut with Sweden i8 the resahr of collaboration 
on the part of public authorities of thot country, 
They am, t» out knewlelge, the only worke of 
their clues in English réluting to these two Sen 
dinavian countries A similar work was pevnily 
issued and wetter by us apprreiatively hitit 
Denmark. — Each af than ia wellqlanned, woll- 
compiled unb wvlleditsl Mr. Hammers book 
denlng with Norwwy ie the mom aimhitious Of the 
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toro, oe it maples to fnlfl ые риро иени ml 
eyelopeedia, Би the. Swedish: book, though: not 
so comprehensive, ie quip mleguat in. ipso 
Both deal witli: eeorrapliy, history, adninietrition, 
finn, exdiention, Iesriture, trie, inilrstries; ship- 
pine sul various Otley important cdbjeete of 
inbermat reluting be Norway ani) Sweden repe 
dively. Both am thoroughly up-to-dube ond seoeurate 
in theirststements — While intaslod: primarily for 
publicists nnd businesamen, rhe works nre so plumes 
üs po subserve the objects of reader interest 
im the history, cultons nnil tli& economie, eoetal and 
politicnl idevelopirent iiid progress of. Sonndinnvin, 
By resson of theip dntrinse inerte КШ Шиш 
highly meritorious wicks of Hemen deserye à 
large circulation throughout the Enztish-knowing 
work, Тре Зуй Коа ао bas just appear! 
in & thoroughly cevieed: edition aod is now fully 
иреште: иий quite abreast ofthe latest. chanzes— 
events and incident=—in tliat éountrv aud. dLoeerves 
appreciation and larce elreulation. We shall by 
happy tù find the Mone) Yeur-Hak ales ou 
through & second edition. 


International Year-Book of Agricultural. Statis- 
tics for 1927-28. (The International [Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome}, 142s, 

"The Year- Book issued hy the. International Tuet 
tute of Agrieulture, Rome. is an. nüthoritative puhli- 
cation, m that it is compila] in élaboration: with 
е айтти ан statistienl. départiiente of. the 
various countries in which detail data on the 
subject are made availuhle The comprohonsive 
mese of the volume can well bo realised, when it is 
atate] that ii de arrayed with figures for viurions 
countries covering the upportioninent af anand anil 
production, trade and prices of the chiof wurrieul- 
tural products, livestock, fertifieers anil other che 
mical producta useful in Agriculture, The current 
Yeor-Sbok i¢ nn improvement on its prodecessure— 
enriched nas it is with eerent! new tables—and the 
Institute deserves proise for the publication of an 
annual which ia not only. wuthorittive hut alae 
; of immense value 1o the ngriculturtst, the journalist 
and. the statesman, Now that considérnhilo atten. 
tion is being paid in India to the development of 
the agricultural resources of the country an] n 
Royal Commisaion has just swhinittes! jte Report 
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my the problem in nllits beurinss, aho. абата олт 
Yeme- fool off Agricultural Sé«titics. omght to fimi 
a Wile cirenlation. unongst. those inwresusdl in-tho 
expansion, development and improvement of Ladin 
agricolae. Our only frienily iritiétem, on this 
highly dseful ol appreciably merits work a 
ыша] те Гөш, je Иш ennstlering n bu bulky 
solui yë large alae, i ought to be furnished with 
‘ith hitiling and not mently paper covers 


Hand-Book of Technical, Industrial. Professional 
and Commercial Institutions in India. Саши 
Book Company, Binindreth Road, Lahore), 1425 

This Hund-Book gives ilotüled] informatinn s* n 


gardes peris, fees, Шөн, жеге тр fitime 


prospects of different eaurees £n. Engineering, Millî 
eine, Agrionliine, Iminstric= any Commerce tu diifer- 
ont provinces allover India. troll he uceful fie 
»tidenbe who huve fiuizhel eir «hosl eurer und 
ure on the tireshold of college eamer,— We demi 
iei] due Дш: ЖЫМ (а tuleris po eli tlimugh H 
to anale wall the choice (d Mer professions; IE ie 
slestrahle- (ak de neeful portion in this book should. 
be published in College mugazines, so that. ssodents 
con make use dpin king Heir sánrse uud dn 
choosing the proper hretintions Tle eunpiler-— 


Dr. Mohr Chand Ме Прус ает ани 


бого рон мог: Бе Лия Томин рие ошеа ио 
useful compilations in five parts of his“ Soliwt- Your 
Career" series Шз це инт о ове сигур. 


Encyclopædia of Psychology slid ly E & 
Priihor and-$. H. Me lean (8r) (Peycholugy Fonn- 
duton 5. A. Brussela, Belgium) Pus, ——— 

Thi: Енреа gp hf Psyehalogy edited — hy 
E. S, Pruiher unl S H. Mc Kenn Iri mml donling 
wik what be еа. Ар) Русо су ie нты] 
far *the plsin mananid his pressmg neede;" [rien 
work which. represents the: Inest jdems; theories iil 
views of distinguished! peychologmts in Europe: uni 
Amer, each of. whom жи: spoeialíst ai thus зире 
ha deala with.. Пее аим ае upon thie nverngs 
dietionary ов cnevelupeedia Fy ulphalwisical rider, 
bur consists of a sips of arilelie hy experte who 
write э н {нөн {ишн ше and impari sound 
Information iy айїрк ul pitira) manner: “The 
selection of tho various subjocts is earcfully plunge 
throuchout nmi the topics: deut. with include 
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alb the latest im he domain ef Applied Psychology. 
The treatment b on the lines of dessons whieh is 
tins ealealated to help the. (dent. m realize hi 
own limitations and. diffieulties that «tum] in the 
way of his success, ae also bis good and strong 
points whieh properly availed of will ensure »uecess. 
A» an exposition of the problems of. Practical. P«y- 
thology, the Encyclopaedia is highly wwritorious, 
loth.as a work for stndy and referenee, ne jt fur- 
nishes- nn. mecurnto mnd graphice delineution of 
hamun chaructoristics, 


Statistical Abstract for British India. Sixth issue 
for 1926-27. (Government of India Cental Publi- 
cation Brunch, Hastings Street, Санлиа) 1928 

For vears quist the Government of India used. to 
Fane (revised from time to thine) i series of five 
volumes called ЛЛ uf British Diiia Thu 
India Office i London also usul te publish every 
yeur —hised on the Government of India». puliliea- 
tion mentioned above —a wurk of reference in one 
yotume called Stotistivad Abstrart Relating to British 
Tnilia. The fast tumiber reued of the latter—which 
was in 1222—was the fifty-tift. The swo publica- 
fins wer инал! in 1923 mial replaced by 
the worl ould the Stursationt Abetraet for Heitinh 
fritin. Ut appeneod ín 1023. in Indis, the. London 
publication being  permmently mependeh — Th 
paw seri je proctiontly a reproduction. lin onn 
large hut compet volame) of the contente of the 
Hive sepurmt parte of the Statistics of. British lilia, 
anil is, 40 far, a improvement au the all 9 rhe for 
purposes of rifirenee andl carrying about, Вии 
mpri зімнія und ариев анан forge 
igioue mass of figares grouped under various 
hewlings. As you open the book colomna attor 
lumina of figures stare you in the free, with no 
saving graece or nsbeeming fenture about them of 
any analytical statunent= bringing out their signi 
белине, eh ne you find zo helpful in the Seal led 
en. Year- aol; or thé Caaada: Yeie-Book, Neyenthe- 
loss the Statistical Арла Гое Вейн Таа i an 
intispensable reference book for the worker ih 
Lydian problems, though its value would be nppreci- 
ably enhanced if it worg modetied проп the offici 
year-twok ixeucd by the Government of Sonth 
Aftien or of Conadi The sixth [ese for 1025 
which hus just uppenred, le completely revised und 


judiciously overhanted, and it should Кой. а. рін 
on the ookshelf- of every publicist and. businese- 
"uri. 


The Personal Library. By H. Oremvew  (Graf- 
tun & Cu, Coptic House, London, W.CT. 1938. 

Mr. Haslehurst Groaves’ hook called The Personal 
Library ià intended to tesit those who desiro to 
form a small private library for their own use, and 
the text of this excellent little book i how tû make 
nnil use it The treatment of the subject i5 excellent, 
and the scope of the book is. fairly comprehensive, 
Reasons for roading, the making of a library, avction 


sales, book collooting, libry. cataloguing, periodi- 


cals andl maguzinies wing m personel Jibrary, the 
vare af books, this ehoice of. books. amd book. soloo- 
tion, are all discussed: with muel eritieal netimen and 
the book i+ likely to be highly useful to that large 
class af rendere who desire to possese a anall Ubrury 
of choice literature, 


Iteckxr Wokks or TRAVEL AND 
DESCRIPTIONS 


Through the Apennines and the Lands of the 


Abruzzi—y Estetla Canziani, (W. Heifer & Sona, 
Ltd, Cambridge IQA. 

Mise Estella Cinzia Through tho Apennines 
iut (he Loauls of Aheuzzi will make u splendid yift- 
hook n» it 5 n zorgrotie hook with many illietratiotte 
in coloar amd also in black ad white hy the author, 
[ode on senes of word-pietunes  desetiptive of 
peasunt life and customs m an nnfrequentist part 
of Tialy. out of the beaten track, where ukt-fashiòned 
truilitians imd beliefs die hanl. "The book is n doserip- 
thu, with twenty-four coloared paintings and many 
hinek andl white drawings, of the country, life, eu 
tonis, fol-Iore, fitivuls nul dresses of thus peusunts n 
tho. Fittle-knowii Italian provineve of the. Almizai, in 
cho Central Apennines — Fowtrivellers goto the 
Abrozi, for they are will in every -nse of the 


werd. Foreigners are almost unknown io the os- 


бу, баре Шу in the mountains, but the author, 
who war aoxtotr to learn all aboutthe poople and 
io point that Га their plotureaque setting, annised 
great interest and recive! everywhere a hearty 
weloome. Ste has improved the occasion aml the 
result isa notable hook of travel: The illystmtions 


are exceptionally beantifal and should appeal to. 
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every body, nok feast of alf vo those interested in. the 
folk-lore of a people almost untouchel by salir 
civilization, Miss Canziani has nade a expital book. 
She has sketched In water-colours and in black-<and- 
white scenm, types of people and even ornaments 
and housebol] ele She succeeded in making 
friends with the people and learning their mode of 
life, customs, superstitions and folk-Lore, and she hus 
recorded may of their ermde poems amd. folk-tales, 
and, im. fact, told ve all we could want to know of 
the people and their ways, Miss Cunnziani's: water- 
colours are very charming, and her method enables 
her to bea füithful portmyer of detail. The twenty- 
four coloured plates are mdmirable reproductions 
and make a most dolightfal accompaniment toa 
unique travel hook, whieh would make an ideal new 
your's present. 


Turkey Today.—By Gri» Ellison. i Hutehinson 
Co. Lil, 2120 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4). 
1923, 


To her four previous wark= on Tyrkey—An Bagel 
woman inn Turkish Harm, An Englishwoman fri 
Anyoru, Abdul Hamut's Daughter, and Scenes from 
Turkish, Lifr —Miss Grnee. Ellison hae now. mlded a 
fifth, equally interesting uml inatructive—enllel Fur- 
keg Today, Miss Ellison, who i+ n recognised autho- 

pity on Turkey nid n ісе frien of the Turks, hue 
paid five prolonged visit» to Turkish homes and bes 
heni in the cloxest towel with all the kalento- 
scopit changes that hive taken place in that country 
sine the day» of Adulul Hamil, tll now. Amongst 
thuny other Important and interesting details «he 
theeribes the period of transition of the Turkish 
women, velle nel voiceless (at any rate in pulilie) 
from the iow nbolishel harun to the. stb of s 
motern Europeaniowd om im her own home, and 
even outside ler howe Miss Ellison's book i a 
ху оѓ опе of the greutest chapters in the history 
of today, written in. the authors: own vivid style 
andl of interest to all who want to know the truth 
about the awakening of Turkey, Her book, how- 
eor, is bhy 90 treane confined te Tarkieh wont. On 
thy contrary, she deal with the Turkish renaissance 
wen whole. Bezinning with a skotoh of Mustain 
Kamal Pasha, the crentor of new Turkey. she port- 
mys vivilly Мін porsonality and achiewunent and 
thé inepindion for bis task Shu next describes 
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Angum, the capital of new Turkoy, anil the. society. 
there. The next four chupters are devoted to & 
старо exposition of the great rensicsines, the 
modernization of the country inelading the prohibit- 
wl fa und the imported hat, as also the many to- 
forma brought about in the matter. of thu moderns 
ist influence in religion, national education, moral 
discipline, nationalization of public health, intro- 
duction of gymnastics, mobilization of women anil 
the new emphasis in urt and literutum, On ali 
these nnil yvern! otter subjects Miss Ellison writes 

instructively and her book is a highly useful 
айон to the literature in English dealing with 


post-war Turkey. 


Travels in French Indo-China By Harry Hervey. 
(Thirnten Butterworth Lal, 15 Bedford Street, Lon- 
don, W. € 2». 1902s, 


The Asiatic Dominion» of. Frinec—culled. French 
Indo-China—have lately intensted a number of ex- 
plorers and, during the last few years, we have mo- 
tied uppreciatively many books on the subject. Mr, 
Harry Hervey’s Travels in French Tuli- China ia. 
the [ишн аон to the Titeratare in English on 
that country and it ieee of the most notable Tt 
ів а vivil sketch of a subject of greet importan 10 
ztulents of the history of civilization, In the second 
century Aw there flourished in Tndo-Ching an ор 
lent aml highly developed. eivilixation, thut of the 
Kluners. IU vanithold—suiddenly, completely, my- 
steriqnely, All that remained of it were the mins of 
twovonee nimifieent eities, Iost in the deyouring jungle 
ke Omars Nashipur in the caml, «others amd. 
silent ina green relentless 40, Ме. Ниту, Нону’. 
hook i+ the record of rt amthor^s quest nnd discovery 
of Wat-Phu, the second of the two ruined cities, 
about which sil now provtically nothing hus bern 
known. Angkor. Mo tipimi. flumboyant gil besuti- 
ful, was discovered hy û Portngume travailler in thè 
fifteenth century, ind it: Hê fantuatic hills priest. 
still endlesly chant, But Wat-Pha was deeper 
buried, and forsaken utterly; henew the especial 
value of the book. under notice. Mr. Hervoy writes 
with colour aid power, ind in tis pius long (quiet 
voies ure heand once dure, closed eyes open, still 


timbs twiteli amd whirl in harbarie sd, a. Forgotten 


people tirs amd wakes te fife again. before the 
rulers oye. This ie du: to the author's graphic 
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nurative which: holds the naulur's attention, Bat 
üpwiri from.H, the book i+ well itiastouted anc recog- 
nition @ dae dd die excellence of the photegniphio 
foproloctions whieh пише {= walle mul tilly 
ot the litter-press— Altozether, Mr, Héryey's Trois 
in Муен Jinlo-China: i: highly uieriorious work 
deserving of warn acknowledgment and apprecia- 
tion. 


The Modern Malay. By Le Richmond Whieler, 
(George Alien, and Unwin Lid, Museo. Street, 
London). 1128: 

The late Dr, Wallace's Maley Archeipelugo i9 eer- 
taiily: n ebaeste on the subject ib deule- with, but it i» 
now larzidy obsoloto, while of recent books dling 
with: tien: eonilitiotis in the country, the only one 
which can Ide sald do bea generil survey of the 
subject je Wiistedt's Joya, published in 1923. Mr, 
істоті: Мин ыг” comprehoosive work on ua 
Malay poopl—oatled The Modern Malirg—i5 thereto 
егу менш This book ie very complet: survey 
uf dui Malay. peninsula, it pliyeicil wapects, its his 
киту, Баже, governinente, uml presantalay problems ; 
while lirge part of the book ia dbyoted to study 
of the Mulay Half, Mr. Wheeler, who has ti- 
velled farsand wide, has spent seven yours in Malay, 
ain! the fieroweh research which haz gone to thy 
ninking of (he book de backed up with personal 
experienew wail eureful observation, with the result 
that the fnfursaition, so well brought together in the 
book, ts us reudahlis ме Н із кош. An sxeellent 
hihtingmphy and p ату чире] аго у 
з чау во the usefulness of. tho book. wbieh 
ied enpitil gmneml eurvey. uf Malaya—tha lami mrd 
ite people. 


Persian Days. By Copley Amory Jr. (Methuen 
& Co, Lawl, Ab Kaas Streit, Louden, УС. 1925 

Mr. Copley Amory Jr. is an Amariei, who in 
Perman liye olfers an account of à [our weeks 
mip inewn nnd southern Porin, Tn. this book 
ahont Pereis, tho Lind ol minane ind jrlamone, the 
murthor vivilly sm delightfally inilivatis in.nn in- 
fornia! manner conditions wf pesiilenee nul travel, 
und eonvwys. the picturesque atul impelling fiscina- 
Bion a ac Tad weslloff the ik of. popular. tme. 
"hi author wis the American Charge idlAffnines ni 
‘Teheran. wid several veré residence in: ur country 
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has contrifmted to the value of. his qlveryations, 
‘The illustrations, which are of romarkahly quality, 
lave all bern corefully chosen samt represent a wise 
range of subjes Though the work oats hurried 
risk, Farsan Daja iau work which i$ both. infor- 
trative al interesting and «bould append to students 


ol hustler: Pera 


Windows of Asia.—By A.D. Richordsan, (The 
Rurnford Press, Conoinl, New Humpehire, U.S A.) 
Is. 

Mr. Riehanleon's Windaws of Asin $e a desertption 
ofa tour by an American, embellished hy muy 
capritul iln=trutions from photographs taken bhy the: 
author himself, and i= well: worth rending for The 
freshness, memess and homelingss Ceylon ind India 
come within his survey and his point of view ih 
Jeededly interesting, So is the: author's ratur 
eolloyuial style, of which the description of m “Ham 
amn сенаце" ах goo] chap "may be given 
a= nxumple- The sketehuem weni intended: foe ihe 
tumily circle and ot for the ри, but the lutter 
have stood to uin by the publication of the book. 


Recest Boorse ow JoóvpRXALISM 


A Primer on Journaliam By V. Bulasubramany- 
wit, (The Iodine Literure Syndicat, Sriruiemm), 
es. | | 

Journalism ín India By pho law) Pat Lovete. 
(The Banna Publishing Compuny, Сиа). 1028. 

Journalism. By Wickham Steed. (Ernest Benn, 
Lid, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London). 1925, 

The Press By Sir Alfrel Robbins. (Ernest 
Bern, Lol, Bouverle House, Fleet Breet. London 
es. 

The first iwò booke enumemibal olive del with 
the eonilitione- uf jmrnalism t Dulin and the Lovet 
two with those in Britain, Mr, V.. Balasubrumany- 
am'« primer on Indian Journalism is n slight sketch 
of a great subject sual tho elief thing abont if f& (uit 
itie tha dira wark en thi suljet anil ihis а 
from the inevitihh disulyahtuges of wo pioneer 
Nevertheless it hns mny merite. "The suthi has 
long bin connected with tu tl Engle) pees 
in Southern Tndin—the home. o 10. «v, of: Imlo- 
Anellas jourmiliam in thie eountry—and has thus 
acquired a large experienes of fbe: conditions of the: 
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pres wond of presswork in die santhern provinee, 
This hus enahlod him to put together a useful iu 
troduetory text-book for the belwud ef. the. ae pirant 
tothe clitoral chair, His ariginnl mutter will bo 
serviceable t young Indian journalists, while the 
tllvetion nf instractive selertions he hae brought 
together from authoritative sources will appeal even 
io experienco) Indian pression If a eon 
edition of the Боо и сам) for, the unthor would 
do well to: revise exrefülly. nd overhaul julleiouely 
his text aul, with the eo-operatión of. experienced 
Indian journalists, imuke his book moro compra- 
hensive and eystemutic. 

Thy late Mr, Pat Lovest's Jonrmtlieni im. Dndín 
M. not m жуғрииніс treatise on (hu хрр the 
titlo- would indícte — The beak contalie the author's 
fete on ^ Journalism in Dulin whieh te clelivered 
ub the Caletta University and “At Out-ider’s 
Odysses" which wae printed for private cirvulation 
only, Though the former is intended £o ha ıa 
historion! survey uf we development of. journalism 
in India (which, aveording to the author datos from 
the birth of the Indian National Congress Jn 55) 
it i¢ full of ашар фиш, T11 also 
throws light upou Hie «tute of journalism. in the 
Highties иш! the nineties of the last century, whon 
the Анон {Нин papire practioally: enjoyed a 
monopoly, “An Oatsiler’s Odyssey” is full of 
personal rminixernoes of his tifo in Bombay- unii 
ineidentally je of historical intimat abat The tro 
paris now brought together am. thue eomplenentury 
an whil the «keteh. of. Indian jonrnalism in the two 
Jetun be nore or lx autobiographical, tho avowed- 
ly dutobiegeaphical portion (ow nme publiey throws 
ridilizhts on the history of modern journatisty is 
this country; and the two portions dias usefully 
copploment ench other, Though the skewhes spe 
nither slight they offer u» many intestini ansedates 
und racy tit-hits about Bombay niil Colentta jourmal- 
{яш andl present. à pletum of. te humble hezinnings 
al mpd progress of Indian and Apglolyitian 


journalism which for) supgestivonoss enn Һаку. bo - 


excelled by formal histories. Thore ie vhus- iti the 
book n deal that a beginner may learn from the ylinyp. 
ses he ie offered by rhe-author into the training of n 
journalist Mr. Pat Lovett was a brilliant writer 
of English, thingh be was an Irishman. Far 
forty-five long yews he maintained « high position 
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numit ihe Enropeun jotinaliste in thie country 
aiul he woe intinmtely in touch with Indi public 
affaire. Ho nee trom tho ranka in the gest prolessdn: 
io whioh he fuul botiken lifimelf and ls euer and 
view, a «t forth da. (dis Book, should serve asar 
olject-lesson f0 аркі Ган journaliste aml 
Show айм) interest: all permoti contorted with the 
peess in Indis-both Anglo-Tndian und Indo-Anglian. 
Like the two. Indian. books noticed above, the 
iwo Euglish books niso deal, one with the histury of 
the British press and the other with ihe prient 
eonilitiuns and. prohleur, Mr, Wiekha Steel ia 
nn ex-aliter of the Tones andl the present: editor 
Of the Renin of Beeivies, while Sir Alfred Robbins 
ina well-known figure in. the. newspaper world of 
Britain, Myr. Steed i= primurily voncernesd with the 
ethical and intellectual aspecse of tie British press 
rither than porely commercial: while Sir Alfpal 
has devoted himself todhe tak of presenting ys 
vivid historial sketwh of the rise and. progres af 
the prese in Britain, The butter windeup bie 
highly interesting sketch as follows <—“The time 
commot, indeel he foreseen when there will bow 
Britain without newspapers Inis: not so. usare 
that there will not be a Britain without ш fre 
piss... ., The power of ‘the press, ju dti trus 
sense, reste on ehameter and. not on eirenlation. 
atl the influence i+ often lesened by the grenter 
nra over Which it is spread, Yee in admirable 
eoterprise and technical oexeellenees the British 
newspnper never stood higher than today." — Though 
the. position in. Indi: d$. in many ways difforme 
from that iu Brit, nevertheless (hens is for 
òbvie raisons much in common чуо the 
eonditious relating. to: prese in betl ма йн, 
аш phe ийип reader of Sir Alfred Robbin’: hooklor 
—for Messrs, Bern's Sixponny Library, whieh we 
have already тогу uppeveeintively reviewed. consists 
of booklets—will enrey away « great Дос of highly 
næful information om many aspect of yews 
puper work, whieh le or “he would и) зинаа. 
Mr. Steel's pansphiut called Jrrautiane dt is one 
o£ Mesers, Donne now series entitled *Atfimutiune" 
—is devotuil, ie. stated nhown, пиши, to the. | 
бийке оп» алі intellectual activitios үөт 
to the profession of. journalism, though sey aather 
frankly concedes that. the. eominoreial nipat an= 
not be. ignore. — Nevertheless Mer Stood stioke 
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throughout to. hi» main point that*the Journalists 
emit.. o, da emontially a quablie trus" and. We ex- 
pounds it as followsz—" It je based оп ан. Пары 
contret with the public that news shall be. teme 
to the test of the knowledge and belief of tho 
who offer ip for sale smi Unt their commet npon 
it shall bè sincere aecording o thor lighis. The 
same kind of trust is implied in the relationship 
bidween doetors awl their patient.” This ie obviously 
setting up w very high standard but there ean he 
mo doubt. that de is cornet ane is the only eriterian 
which. show) tne fixwl in sv honourable à profession 
ws Journalbm. isto this high idea. towards which 
ihe. Indian pres has been tending for now mony 
years, As one of the foremost [Indinn — jommal- 
—The Hove of Mactres—has tarely put i, though 
in enterprbe add. teclinieal perfection, the Endian 
proms Le «till somewhat behind, it is making mpiil 
striles forward, Té cirmulation, tua, b& relatively 
snl, bug that jin advantage rather than otherwise, 
as Sir Alfred shows; nd this ilvantage (sreitiforeed 
by the fact thst Indian journalists, ta 8 body, геп 
their culling in the light of « mission. Intelligent 
cooperation between them and the owners i» found 
possible on a aueh larger seale than in England, 
botanas "itrustillesion " hus mile no great advance 
here mul the swholeeonus (einen of individual 
ownership still largely ondunss, "The power of 
ther press” is, thus it dione coal thing їн Пиш uu 
in Eugland today. Hence, it ie all phe mor 
neeessury for Lotion joarmiliste to malise the pitfall 
and: the difficulties in the way w= well aa the joys 
and the rewards that await them, Agreetug with 
the writer in Gur esteemed Marhras contemporary, 
wo hage much. pleasure in. eoutnendins: bo pressunti 
in this country beth these expositions of the pwa 
aspects of the British press written by these whi 
by their knowledge, experience amd. positions in. the 
British newspaper world mre. pre-eminsiritly: qualified 
for the msks entrusted to tun, The two volumes 
deal with journalism in its -vartows anpect= interesting- 
ly und instructively anil they should appeal to all 
members of the Fourth estate in Ши 


Racksr Books ox rHE Burrrat. CONSTITUTION 


How Britain is Governed. Бу Kate Rosenberg, 
B.A. (The Labour Publishing. Company, Lul, 38 
Great Ormond Street, London; W. €. 1. 18957. 


How We Are Governed. By Sir John Mornott 
(Oxfonl University Press, Bombay]. 1025. 

The English Constitution. By Walter Вашей. 
With an Entroduetion hy the Enrl of Balfour, (Oxford 
University Press, Bomlmy), 1425. 

Empire Government By Murifret Nutlian | George 
Alli & Unwiu, Lil, Museum Bteet, Lomlou 
1924. 


The Irish Free State. By Dennis Gwynn Mae 
millan & Co. Lol, St. Martin’ Street,  Londinl 
1925. | | 

The first two books on our Hàst ane execllont nuuruis 
Гор ерек аети, вош], иен), Шоц cones 
Mise Ro-enhers ja we believe, Prive Soenetury 
io Mr. Ransuy Moeslonald,— ffer Title 100 не 
Britain is Gocerinl—i љ toll anil. instructive 
short sketeh of » great subject. Ly the coure of n 
preface contributed by bim, the Ine Lord Haldane 
enimiiended tho buok a& follows:—* Miss Rosenberg 
Writes with muth knowlislge of thie pt oe well 
ns of the present and, ууну, ma dde peut of 
winch stl" The panle ie 4 werk which will 
prove highhy beneficial tothe «tiulent, Man com- 
prehensive in its soupes fe Sir. John Marriotts 
How we ere Covrrned—ow it brietly. deals with 
the crown colonie and. India also. In. this book 
te ашо of Euglish und 
The Meehawism of the Moder Slate offers dde 
“нии of the мй до short bee Dummies 
ititrodurtion to the mysteries of the British Con 
stithtion, ‘I'he хрониста. Б бору and tho 
trentmamt betrays the hanl of u distinguished 
тилин, s ripe »eholar und. nn. experienced anon. of 
affairs; Bach volume hae apponded to the texts 
veil, shat bibliography. The. two. books. ise 
fully supplinunt тше other aid shoull be enurefulle 
«цией Шу оце зошт, 

Wuaher / Barelun/s.— Epglish. — Cuastilutton. te à 
well-known classic "n the рт ir айк with, 
Published first in. 1507, a» second. edition. of it 
appeared. with an Entroduction, in INT8 —whiüeli 
leing inthe nature rather of can epilogue thins 
uw prologue i+ rightly planed in the edition under 
review at thy end of the bool Sinee 1872. the 
book has hesu reprint! several times and now 
mppenrs embellishod with & highly edifying Intro- 
duction from Шо рап об imi voiran &tatesman; 
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the Earl of Balfour, in ~The ом Саи "гры. 
Ti deserves 2 vide eireulation Їп ite present form, 
їн spis of thé fact (hut since i» first ippeirmner 
aixty-one years burt, the British Constitution has 
undergone: profound changes mi almost nil ia 


component unit—the Crown, the. ELeuse of Loria,’ 


the Hose of Commons, the Executive, thu Тенеу, 
ne) Just but not) lew, the electorate But the 
vhief merit of the present reprint. i thi valuable 
Таоа eontributed by Lord Balfour, amd | for 
the hohoof of. our mtncuted fellow-coontrymen now 
busy in cowstitution-making, we muy tmnecribe 
frm it ha following notable. passage: 
tone dre easily copied: temperaments a) not and 
Th... the borrowed cowstituiion ami the nitive 
npc fall to correspond, iho misit may 
hayi serons гең... Our whale political 
machinery pre-zupposes a people so. fundamentally 
at ine that they con safely afford to bicker; unil so 
cure of their own moderntion thot they an: not 
tlungerowsly disturbed by the neverending ilin 
of politieal confliet " "here i8 more in thé. extract 
ilim meets the eve amd the whole Introduction, 
written hy Lord Balfour tuerits esreful attention, for 
itis full of wisdom und. letriys: profound politienl 
prescient The book thus eontiime infinite riches їй 
n small compiss, 

Mr. Manfred Nathan's Empire Gorernmene is 
nn ottlineof the Eyam of ndministrition in 
ihe British Commonwealth of Nations, in a purely 
Hen] wpeet It is thus much mort compre- 
hensive idm ita scope than any of the three 
booka arcticed sbove. The author (who is an 
Advocate of the Supreme Court of South. Africa] 
has thes undertaken nm rather ambitious work tn 
proposing to review the governments of thy British 
Commonwealth and Tull m a angle handy 
volume of about 200 pages — On the whole, he has 
^Dheguites| himself well im the task Hi hine timler- 
inken. Mr. Nathun's analysis of the n=ulte of tho 
Tmperinl Conferrncee in judging of the relations 
between Great Britain and the self-gcoverning-Domi- 
іо іе аон, partionlurly in the section eonecrned 
with the Report on Inter-Imperial Їйїнїн Теш] 
by the =peciil committer of the Linpurial Con ferent 
ef 190, — Mr, Nathia seems to trip. up dii holiling 
te the view dun ШШ has reached the stage of 
Dominion Status internationally, though le agrees 


—* onetik 


nnd the Amendment of the Constitution, 
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tati de not yeb sedf-xovemdng. ‘That were ow 
вената Ту do. be wished for, but we 
Feur dt cannot he feld: £o be vonstitutionally sound. 
that Folia possesses Dominion Stairs internationally. 
It j& elear, however, from perussal of. the iuro» 
expaeition of this Duliun eonstitution, that lis know ° 
Jeden ie Limited i the maine of a few beaks ays) Aer 
He holils, for example, ihe opinitnn, uusappeorted һу 
exidonee, thut ti Ministers um "in cflect responsible 
to the Legislative Connvil: n rezunl to tran«ferrs! 
subjersa of. leziskution, for if the executive inva not the 
approval of thet body dn regant to: thin the - 
Grovertinmmt eanamet be. enrried. on," This [нөнү 
overlooks 110 reseryo powers of. the Governor. for 
esrryüig ou the administration. Many other in- 
stundes huve sutisfied us that Mr. Nathan hes little 
knowlodge, of the practical workmg of the inr- 
ehieal constitution, Bot that is by avo iners surpris: 
ing ina writer in South A fries ileiling with the eon. 
ilione of molem India Apart frony the Tilia 
sections, the Information bronwht tovetler about thw 
Dominion Commonweslths iè accurate amd »uti- 
factory dil the book, aê ın whole, merits careful: con 
эййетайоп by students of the subject it deals with, 
Mr, Dennis Gwymi'e-The Irish ree Shite is not'ondy 
an able exposition of the dometitution ol whit iš 
wrongly enlled Sonthi Iulm, batis sale an 
excellent record of the achievements in: varient 
spheres óf pnblie activities of the now commonwealth, 
[t is divided inte three parte fended) Dominion 
Sintus, Founding a New Siaw and ‘The Work of 
Reoonetriction. Tho first port ie devoted to an 
exposition of the subjeets coming under tha iine 
gory Of Dominion Stutis—the constitution, the oath 
of alleginnor, the powers and (duties of. the Gover 


norGeneral, Irish pple tb the King’s Privy 


Couneil, external relitions, the Imperial Confrronce 
The 
second part deals with the restoration of order, the 
establishment of the mew judiciary шш phu 
police. the organization of un Irish aruyy, the work 


ef the new Trish Parimenti, the treatment of 


minorities, tariff unid. eustems and. the baluncinmr of 
the budget, The thinl part. i& eonzerned with the 
probleme relating. to. unemploytont, ngrienttun:: 
етн, inilusiry, public trli, түгөн. [ине 
eduestiou, local povernment, poor law, and mien af 
tmreporí ind eommnniration, Jt would idi lie 
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aen that (du sempe. of. Mr, Gwynn's. book. i$ com- 
peehonsive and it deala fairly exhaustively, with 
almst eyery impöriint aspect of Trieh кесшш» 
und pelítics A pertsal of this eurefully prepared 
hook, bristling with facts and figures, hes satisfuxl 
ws that the new [rish Commonwealth has. males 
most remarkable progress in almost all spheres of 
ull public activities, due mainly a= the result of ler 
having got Dominion States with a right to shape 
her own «destiny, Amd Indis is likely $e шаке 
similur progres poite. ¢he gains Dominion Status 
Indian publicise- and. political leaders would, 
therefore, do well to familiarize themselves with the 
record, óf thè Irish renaissance amd its. achievements 
ns expaunded in Mr. Gwynn'* valuable work. 


RECENT Lrre&arvkk or Ixniaw Ponrrtox 


India in Bondage. Dw J. T. Sunderland | R. Char- 
terjen, 11 Lipper Cireular Road, Calentta). 1928. 

Dr. Jaber Sunierlund i+ o veteran American риф 
licist, who has twice visital India ne special Com- 
missioner and leeturer and ie the author of two 
instructive books, called Jadian, Ameria and World 
Brotheriwod aul Curses of Famine in Гина. 1n 
his Latest work designated Љыйа in Bondage, he 
has undertaken « more ambitious task, that of 
eaublishing befom the. world. Indin's right to fror- 
dom. It js d powerfal plet supported by unini 
pesehable data, infallible rogency and unchallong- 
able facts ani figures, Though technically a vom- 
pilation—being mamly a systematized collection of 
materials culled from’ whsolutely reliable sourcees— 
there b» enough in the author's treatment to stiump his 
work не an original contribution. of permanent valm: 
to the cntro of Indian progress. The result js chat 
this fairly bulky book contains materiuls, urgument- 
пой eonclusions that will come wa p revelation to 
all concerned in India’s fight for freetom. It may 
sufely le sail that no such outspoken and enthisi- 
attic work has been so fur written by 50 impartial « 
foreizn enquirer, who though now about ninety 
youre ld, tas expressed himself in this book in 
language of youtliful vigour, ou tho facte relating to 
the political and economie ensInvement òf India— 
forts which he his unearthed by hard work lasting 
over vears anil years, The book, therefore; deserves 
wide appreciution and extensive cireulation in this 

F ts 


“inil vivid ueronnt of the Indiu of. lav; — His book 


country, in partienlsr, and alo in others whom 
interest i+ taken dn Indiana march t0 her politiml 
poal It i+ a work which should le eurefully stadied 
awd highly cherished, | 

India: The New Phase. By Sir Stanley Rew 
md ЇР. Ro Cadell, (Philip Allan amd Co, Led, 
Quality Court, Great Rossell Stoet Landon W, C. 
1). 1923. 

In preparing their new serie culled = Tie Wort- 
tiinater Litveury,” the publishers are keeping Боги 
themselves ns their. principal aiii dw provision af & 
series of pruction! hanibooks, whieh will be of in- 
beret te the public in general, and of especial гаре 
to »ndents of politics and economics, and to all who 
ire engaged in work of. an edueative: nitum. Zmdin с 
the New Phase is the Intest addition to the series 
Every. volume in it is undertaken by one whe lone 
muule a epeal anely of the subjoet with whüch it 
deals and who ie preeminently qualified by position, 
experience, andl research ty write about it, The 
hooks ane concise in their form anil fitirly compre 
hensive in their scope: luci, remdable, and nrm- 
techniüeal in thiir Mingange ; nnd they have attained, 
а он «арат о litoriry merit, Sir Stanley Reel 
i« the well-kuswn exaslitor of the Trais of. India, 
nul from his position is in elos rontaet with the 
official und non-<afieial classes a= well ie with Indian 
publie opinion. With the meistanee of Mr, Cadell, 
bite of the Tulino Civil Service, he gives a concise 
ЫА пе introduction tothe atinty of the social, 
political and economie problemes of the ИШТ 
Empire, The sétima of the hank whieh deal with 
the working of the Reforms are of. especial interest, 
We do not agrs with all thaütthe: sihors sey. amd 
lifer from them on. some important problems But 
ii must De adinittesd that their work is, on the. whole 
nneontroversiil, anil û smh it may berend with 
placare and profit even. by the. Indian: politieians 
and puhlicists, who wil] find it informing 


A Few Suggestions on the Problem ofthe Indian 
Constitution, By Dr. Beni Pruswt. (The. Indian 
Pross, Alluhnhad) 1023 

Dr. Beni Pral fe a well-known writer on Indian 
history und is a Reader ini Civics and Politics 
in ihe Allahabad University, He has not the 
ранен or the politician's experiener af the 
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working of our constitution, bat hw possesses the 
theoretical] knowledge of the Scvionow of Politics 
whith fully qualifies him to offer kis Fee умреа 
thee on the Problem of the Indian Conatituhon. 
The book. inerite sursfil consilerstion by roasan of 
the specialis] knowledire which. the author has 
brought tu benr on thè poblem he hus imdertaken 
to tackle. The wrier discusses, among others, the 
fallowing topice im their relation to the futum oon» 
stitution ul. Tidia and their various rnimnilications :— 

lis purpose amid seopez the metlid. o£. fmiunimz 
di a» fo allay the apprehensions of minoriline 
anil secure the hartienions play of social forme; the 
fundamental rights of individimls amd grupe; the 
јог to be qnid by rhe Constitution on thi executive 
aniithe legislature: the necessity of n. federition 
dur Duda; the division of powers inw exclusively 
fodléral, exelusively provincial and concurrent: the 
тену иа Indisn Spes into the Fesderü- 
tion; wit arrangements for the purpose; the 
plam of c Fesherid second ehliinber ; it» relations with 
the Lower House; proportional neprescntition,. +- 
pamo electores; the number, funetiona, powrrs 
oul privileges of the House: fanetional representa- 
бени, economie eannella, ведро отиті вай, 
relations uf the Governor-General with Ministers; 
election of he Prime Minister und. Chief. Minister: 
by the Legisliture ; stinding eommittees ; ndvisory 
сопре for depurtuente imd haromuxz; the Frovin- 
jul Constitution, Legislature nnd Executive; Die 
trict advisory councils z the powers and funetious of 
еи] Боні in: ville panehivatsz their refiation= 
with the Provincial Government; the function of 
the Juliciary in, interpreting and adjusting con- 
btitatijns ami) atututes; jiwlicial organi«ntión; prinl 
by jury; martini law; the meruitment for various 
Federal, Provimeial, Municipal and. Rural Boards 
Services; thy method of amending the Constitution; 
special method of amending the guarantee: elatis 
of the constitution ; fanction of parties in. government, 
The seope of the hook ie thie quite compmhonsive. 
"The whole discussion le comlucted in the light: of 
the principles: of politien sieno and the politicnl 
experiente Of various countries in Europe anil 
Ашен аз well ne Japan, The writer entneintes 
a number of eonelusims which. have not yot been 
| hefore the country, "The book will prove 
eximemely:nseful not. only. to. all. interested iti the 
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futu Government of Tilia butt alee to nll stinlonts 


of constitutional history. aud. political eienee, BH, 


deserves careful stody amd: appreciation. E 


India in the Crucible By © 5. Rangn Iyer. 
М. L. A (Selwyn and Blonnt, Lot, Paornoster 
Hoe, Paternoster Row, Lonion, EO) 4), 1055. 

Mr. Hanes [yer having —eo to say-—bestod blood: 
jn is tirer work, published in. 1827, called Fhther 
idia, beê par tether another: work. dene with 
current Indian aifüirs, muned Andi e hr ritil, 1 
i«even more of à compilation than hís pesious wodk,— 
It i elaimod (in the pulilishers «tatoment) mt the 
hook is n striking survey: 0f. е ийа об yeter 
uy, toli, Loinirzow and alse the day after wince 
row.” ‘This j rather highepitehod and tewde like a 
veritable putt, whieh the book does not stand in nel 
of, it being, on the whole, informative. The author 
writes. with moderation, His book i+ interesting 
anil comprehensive, But hy ie insistent that therm 
ie only one. solution for the Indi problemi iris 
lie auys, “at balil application of the colonial expert 
ema to dut vast ail myaterions country. in this 
fuith which moves. mountains, that harman nature 
{= everywhere the same, amid not im that lack of faith 
which makes mountains oui of molehille" We 
nyre with this view of tbo палот, Aftor a паб 
analysis of the polioy and results of she Minto- 
Morley and the Montagu-Chelmaforl reforms. the 
author trite te anticipate the possibilities arising 
from thy finding» of the Simon Commission. But 
it ie diiil to follow him in his шериин, 
"To read this book will enable one to becone aequaint- 
ul with the greatest poble confronting British 
apatesnumiship mul we commend itt our renders 
d» n useful roportory. of eurrent. Indian. politics. 


The Indian Moslems. By “An Indian Mahome- 
an” (Arlenne Pablidhers, 1& 2 Windsor Haase, 
Vietoris Stet, Tamla S Wy 192. 

The publishers" note says, “that the writer ef 
this work is mi Indian Nawah holding a msponsi- 
ble offieial position,” “whore former work on- Bri- 
dah India met with m very ахоп reception 
‘in the presa” Wa know onr friend tho Nuwab 
who іе nulea the. panésyrist of Lord. Eonding, ind 
who holding *a responsilile utfiell position "—in the 
Hydersbai] State s. every. one. knows-elsitis d. 
write wholly irresponsibly when dealing with hi» 
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Hitlu: felloveeeuntrvinen, which i the peal reason 
for isming the book anonymously. To pick ont 
хашр1н® at randoniz Ме. Gonilli's sineerity mes 
aon shown bebe hollow" (p, 45), “Te will not 
he Ийст for Endinn. Mosdeme poset a shining 
example to these Hindus who have clung tena 
elausly t0. die heathenishi pretiis ol their ninote 
Aneestors " (p. MI, tone of the most mobin 
ringhenders Lajpat Ral, brought himelf within the 
rach of the lave au) wae deported ™ ip, 731. The 
book ahmis in such precious gems, mul there i 
little inthe book that is edifying but much that is 
mnujustly comdemnntory und: nbusive of the. Hindux. 
It mpresents a type of books whieh tual better m- 
mun unwritten. 


LaTEsST ANTHOLOGIE* àND: SELECTIONS 


Great English Plays. litet by H. EF. Rubinstein. 
(Viator Gollanca, Ltd, t4 Henrietta Strect, Covent 
Günlen; London), 1925. 

Eighteenth Century Plays. Selevted by Jolm 
Hampden. 40. Mi Dont aml Soma, ша, Aline 
Hinisy, Bolfon! Street, Landas W OC 2) 19& 

Mr, HF. Rubinstein’ collection called (ree 
English Plays i an exeeedingly well-choen un. 
Шоу рпі а равоиа of English drunn 
—wxohuling Shakespeare—froim tho fourteenth. 20 the 
nineteenth ovnturies, ie n sequence of 26 complote 
ріпу», brought together inoa handy aml omipart 
volume of 1,152. pnuro of. «mall bnt very elear print. 
"Tho: omission of. Shakespeare i abvisedly шык 
for tvasons that ame obvious For the ret the 
selection is & thoroughly representative one maging 
uit docs fmm the Mysteries po Sheridan uml 
inehuling. also throw nineteenth centüry. demas, 
For the general: reader this anthology uf Englisli 
dramatie literature woulil be found Invaluable ail 
no lower of literary drama cun afford to neglect 
iki» Mr. John Humpen KEighteentli fabi 
Plays enrii он the deunatie: recond in Messrs 
Dent's warkl-fanwas Everynian's Library, following 
up The Avestoration Plays edited) by the late Sir 
Edmund. Goss; — The plays it contains are Gay's 
ууш” Opera, Lillo’s George Barnwell, Rowe's 
r Shore, Calman and Сагс Clindesiine 
riae, Addison's Onto; Fillings Tragedy of 
ragedies and. Camberland'a. The. West Julian, Tt 
frankly conomlel by the editor tne ther are 














but iwo prominent dramatists ot this period. —Gold- 
smith and Sheridan, But this comprehensive сој. 
keton will be highly useful to. etruleuris of 18th 
eoutery dramatic literature 


Selections from Ruskim. Elit«l by A. C. Bon- 
sn (The OCunhrülge Universty Press Fetter 
Lanes, London) 1925; 

Ruskin As a Literary Critic ; Selections. — Eilinesl 
by AEL R. Ball. (The Comlieiilze University Prec», 
Fetter Lane, London), 1925, 


Ruskin was «most voluminons writer, ongli ons 
of the most literary, ны ошу бие арааны in 
Ruskin who can be expectel to g0 through the 
whole af his writings ranging on avast number 
of snbjeets, some of which are wholly remote from 
cach other. For thè general noder tuskin oan. 
therefore, be rend best and most. eonveridentIy in 
weli-ehosen: selections: and fortünabely. dero. ie n0 
lack of them; — But the two best npe thoss izanak by 
tin Cambridge University Press, shieh am. énutie- 
шей above, Mr. Benson's object. ie. to ilesteate 
Ruskin's personality und. literary. szyle rather than 
his eriticul tethode or economie principles or social 
theories; In other words, Mr. Benson's. effort ie. tà 
displiy Ruskin as a liernry artistat hie bet On 
the contrary. Mr. Ball's aim te t bring together in 
eontititiods unil readable form the thought. of Ras 
kin on Hterature nid avethetics, ia which the editor 
rightly thinks there i» much af permanent valie, 
The selection this duchides: avpresentative and 
valuuhls says The two anthologies, therefore, 
weefully: supplement each other and buth should 
becurfully etuctied by the student of Ruskin—one 
for his thought anil the other for Uterury benuty, 
The life of Ruskin ix fully treated dia Mer, Benson's 
book. 

“The English Literature Library" Val $, 
Jioques amd. Vagabomls, Vol. A, Thé Comedy of Life, 
Eilid by E. Brimluy Jolnéon: GIohn. Late, The 
Bodlew Howl Lil, Landon), 1028 


We have ulzendy notion! in terms of appreciition 
the fires two volumes of Mr, Brimley m 
* English Litersture Librury, " which ix to be. tonr 
plete in six volumes For the hatiy people who 
are intetestesd in. Engrlishi literature, either foc d own 
sake of for ediwationsl purposes, ft ie practically im- 
possible t» aulertake the anse of reading involved, 
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H the "aUa T N 
On the other hund, a first-hind knowlesdee is esser 
tial to a proper appreciation of the hast work, “The 
English Literature Library " has been diyised with 
the iden of giving in a small compas: representative 
adlections from English literature which will be 
interesting unl entertaining to the general ronder 
whil. giving the. student binl’seye view of parti- 
eular phases of English letters, The third volume, 
whieh eale chronologically with the English novel, 
contains extracts from John Banyun'+ The Pilgrin’s 
Progress, Defoe's Hatin Uresor, Moll Flanders 
and Colonel Jack, Swift's Gulhver's Travels nol Tile 
ofa Th, aid some examples of the work of Aphm 
Rebun, Dr, Francis Godwin and Henry Nevill. The 
fourth valume, which deals chronologinally with the 
English nore, conttine extracts from Samuel 
Richardsmn’s Pineda, (Саган Harlows and Sir 
Charlos Groulison, Henry Fieldings Joseph An- 


drews, Tam Janex. etc; Smollotr'a Rodrick Rosudom, 


Humphrey Clinker, ow. aut some examples of the 
work of Laurens! Store ani Oliver Goldsmith. 
These selections from original sourtes will be of 
great utility tò students af English litenture. 


Great Poems of the English Language. Comi- 
piled by W; A. Biggs. (George Harrap & — 
Sul Parker Street. Kingeway, Loudon, W. A. 2). 
12, 

Mr. W, A. Brigpîa Great Poems of the. English 
Language isan excellent anthology of verse from 
Chunar to tho modern poets Thi comprehensive 
vollection: of. British, Irish amd Americun poetry 
hás been desizned to fll. an. existing gap. between 
thé huge expensive oompilutions of verse and the 
ehenper anthologies whieh are incomplete. The 
selection hus been very carefully made, and conmins 
a lance number of modern copyright poems At 
interesting fixture it the inclusion of numerous 
passages from longer poems, each excerpt being in 
itself an entity. The index ie exceptionally. [nli 
There jc in existence no fuller collection of verse 
nt sucha moderate price, and it should attract 
пишу шіт. 


The Ecstazies of Thomas De Quincey, Chosen by 
Thonis- Burke (George Hurmp & Co, Del. 3041, 
Parker Street, Kingway, London, W. С. 9), 
1024. 


= ж 
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Under the tithe of The Exstasies of Thorne th 


Quincey Mr. Thoms Burke has gathered those wre 
tings of “ The English: opium-eater " for w 
employed his 5 mede of. impsssianed prose" 
selection presents bine in whit the editor elis his 
*imperatl-parple " mood, and it i». intended: a8 4n 
introduction: to De Quincey, in the hope that under 
the spell of this mood the rendir may bè drawn to 
the richer, if morë sober, treasures to be found in 
thë fourteen volumes of collected writings, editor 
by the Inte De. David Missin. In the Profaoe the 
editor sketehes the life awl the London wandering 
of De Quincey, and attempts to trace tlie inflaetiee 
uf London and of Iandanutn upon. the man and the 
work, und in the appendix he throws now light 
opon rhat master-pieee 0f. narrative, the Posterript 
ш the essay On Alueder: Conswlered a» One of thi 
Fins dris Altogether the: selection is made with 
pront skill and judgment irul the Ezsdasiee will fully 
serve the sors object of furnishing an Tote 
shiction to De Quincey’s writings. 


The Politica] Wisdom of Edmund Burke. Bilitw! 
anit arrangesl by Kumia Praed Kulsmehith, (Гїшє- 
ker Spink & Ca, Calenita), IS | 

Mr. Kamta Prosad Kolereshth tynki Aligarh’ 
hae rendered i useful service to studente of Burke 
by issuing his Росе Wisdom, in which he has 
eollectesd and. elissified under headings in. thirteen 
chapters &ome óf the most important writings in 
which: Burke» politieal knowledge and. experiener 
are embodied The subjects treated! ure social 
structure, reformation, cevolution, British: ehnme- 
ter, International polities, church und state, rights 


of nu, constitution, party polities, liberty; the 


econontics of à state, eleetion, Inw and luwyvrs, the 
people, and general principles: Dr, Rushbrouk 
Williams has contribute] an Lutroiuctory агау, 
which follows a prefatory essay by the compiler 


The volume i+ dedicate! to the memory of Mr 


Kalwin Montagu,'s#s a-slight token of my country- 
men's wdmirstion * and “appreciation of his. service 
to ndi’ ‘There iza a helpful index: ar the eni, 
while short biographical notes are given in one 
appendix and English transiation of passages du 
forvign hinguages im oa second, The volume which 
i nestly got-ap (having been printed by the famous 
Indian Press of Allahabad] shonld make: n. wide 
appeal in Indin alike 10 the edente of - politics 


— 
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and of Titerstinsy a it isn digest. of Burke's poli- 
tien! wisdom enshrined in hit own magnificent 
language. 


HgckT DroGgAPHICAL LrTERATUME 


The Making of A State: Memories and Observa- 
tions. By Dr. Thomas Masaryk—iGeorge Allen 
and Unwin, Lol, Museum Street, London), — 1925. 

The ‘recent eclebrations of the first ten wears” 
exittence of the Czechoslovakian republic lends. w 
hetitting opportuneness to the work of ite President, 
which j= an wuthoritative recor! of the efforts by 
which  Czeehoslovakin won her freedom and a 
iliseerning historical interpretation of the. processes 
through which that сопу redeemed itself from 
Hapsburg servitude, As Mr, Witkham Steed late 
Editor of the Times—writes. in the instructive 
Introduction which he huscontributs! commending 
the President's book: “ The book, і», in reality, А 
detailed account of the movement for Czechoslovak 
independence, anil of Masaryk’s work ae lender of 
the movement Dis full of interesting historical 
facts ац!  philesophieal reflections; and if not 
dramatic in the ordinary sense of the word, is a 
monumental contribution to publie knowledge. of 
the world war, its eunse, and it. consequences, and 
of the essentials of democrutic freedom. Years 
hence, when people are able w see the war in 
perspective, I am inclined to believe that Masaryk 
will simid outas ene of the greatest, if not the 
greatest figure in it His book—written under 
grent disuivantugvs while he was engaged in ac- 
tunlly building up his new State—is a. book. (o. be 
remi anil ponderal, not to be glanced through in 
a emreh for sensations. I think it will hold one 
of the highest plicesin the literature upon the war,” 
This is « very just estimate of Dr. Masaryk’s work 
as fl liberator of his country and also of his book, 
which ileeribes the process through which thv 
Crechoslowakiany cane to natenhool amb at 
the sume time gives historical interpretation of the 
war itself, Masaryk analyzes communism and 
Bolshovient ac he sees them today from hie central 
European vantage point The Моњу оў 4 Stale 
is very much alive, from cover to cover. Not 
content with a survey of what has gone before, the 
author desls with problems that am taxing the 
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ronstructive statesmanship of today, OF course 
his writings are most important frou: the stand- 

point of historial scholarship, ss a contribution to 

our knowledge of the downfall of the House of 

Hapsturg ns one phuse of the transformation of 

Europe, Mr. Steed, who has arranged the work 

and written the Introduction, is himself a recognized 

authority on history, aid his eounmmendation will go 

a long way in interesting a large cirele of resulere 

in the work mider notis Dr Masaryk’s The 

Mndsing of A State ix » work thut neither the student 

of modern history nor the. man of affairs oun afford 

tw ignore, ns ifs appeal t both historienl ши! 

personal. 


After Years. Dy Viscount. Gladstone, 
(Macmillan & Co, Ltd St Martin's Street, London}, 
1028. 

Viscount Gladstone bas written in his fr 
Thirty Years not a regular biography of his futher, 
but « refutation of the. many eriticisme—politieal 
and. personal—which have been oflored during 
recent years both on Glmistone’s policy and his 
private life. We entertain serious doubts whether 
Viscount Glulstone was well wilyised in undir- 
taking this task—the role of un apologist in the 
nature of things So far as his father’s policy 
пч а stuteeman is concerned, oo one fs likely to put 
пра better defence of it than did John Morley 
in his memoruble and monumental Life of lad- 
alunt. As regamde the privée life of Gladstone, 
not all the foul slanders published in recent years 
have made the least impression on his innumerable 
acdinirers all over the worl In view of these fait. 
we nm of opinion that the kind of book which 
Viscount Gladstone has written was scarcely called. 
for. To say this, however, is not te letro from its 
many merits The impression= of great statesmen 
like Gladstone, recorded by his very worthy son, are 
bound to be interestimg reading. But it ie 10 be doubt- 
ed if the author's effort will «nceded in. pereunding 
ull hit renters to take an equally favourable view 
of his father’s publie and political activities, about 
which there ure. bound. to be differences for. yet à 
long time to come, Not so fortanutely about his 
private and domestic life As tho foreman of the 
jury in the defamation case tried in L927 said in 
delivering to the Judge the Jury's verdict that it 
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wus: ther "unaniucus opinion” fmt — "ihi 
evidence: plaeed baforn tbem hal completely 
vindicated the high moral character of ghe daté 
Mr. Gladstone.” 

Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century. Hlive 
by FK... C. Heamehaw, »4. cto. [Macmillan 
& Co, Lei. St Marin's Smet —Lonlon) 


In she Prime Ministers of. le. Nineteenth Сеир. 


De, Hearnshaw һаа ені и зегіня об ета коф 
delivered im Kings Callege, Lonilón, during the 
spring terin of EA. The lietunes were delivers] by 
na muny leeturers uil. were. presidesd. over. by 
eight distineuished (пеп, The leetan- да now 
printed contain the portmite nf the vight Prime 
Ministers. While each locturer has his own vay 
of treating his subject, there runs a uniformity 
of method m aH which is caleubatisd to mist thy 
miler ін following the careers of the stütrsmen 
the ceeoed of whos [шы щы] рога] ачу» 
is brought under review. To ue in [olin the two 
aketehes that will appeal iit are those of Disrueli 
anit Gladstone. Dr. Henrushaw evidently n crusted 
Тогу «ха» Disrali over Glndstone; Mr. Hnnsay 
Muir—a typical Liberai—ia fair t both, Ви 
all the lectures ari highly: Interesting iul thu look 
us a whole possess spent usefulness both we и 
eeniriution — t» — ортара aul political 
literature, 


Edmund Burke—By Bertram Nownnn.. (George 
Bell & Sons, Lid, Portagul Street, London, WAC. 2). 
His. 

Mr. Bertrun Newman, nuthor of. Life of. Cuedinal 
Newman liis attempted d Ыз шнш [шуу ой 
mw short bisrraphy of the irent orator, — ^ Burke," 
*wa Mr. NXewmin, " «une out from an age singu 
larly тшшш їп gront інтзопаШіюх. He did not 
impress himself on hi generation in idu masterhil 
manner of Johreson, Norilo we foul: when in his 
precio, that wo ore dominutyl a= we ane by Clue 
tham, or chormed ıa wû ure by Fox... „ Nune 
(hi less we fecl that in Burke we have to do with 
w mau who was great every way—zreat in his loves 
and his hates in his leala, his purposes, uml his 
energy," This is m just estimata of tho mam: In 
this shidy theamthor hos tried to present, not a 
coldly oritieal estimate, bat u faithful picture of 


Burke the muti, a he Vive, spoke; nnd. wrotedu: his 
nen duy. Reviewing Mr. Newman's previous hook on 
Cardinal Newman, a London journal lmilisd him аз “ш 
new vritir-of tho first tiünk, whose pewlers will. lik 
confidently for more from him ofthe san high 
level of workmanship: and. inter" This predic. 
tion is amply Гар бо hia рле Duk, which 
i both intersting and instroctive. In will abun- 
tently repay perusal uml. î not only gives «one 
cisely the salient fmete of Burke's life. Imit alto ће 
subatanec of hisanost importtnk uttseatiees їду Шан 
wanta. 


Hyndman: Prophet of Socialism. By J, F, 
Gould. [Croorge Allen & Unwin, Lil фа Museum 
Sirer Landon, W. Ci 1978, p 

Mr. F. J. Goulil'e Шунун 2 Prophet af — 
win ls n vivid story, асына тина persuual 
opisih, af the opening at thre modern British 


Sociullst Movement hy. Hymlman in 1881; об йя 


extraonlinury development, mainly mmler die dns 
Huenee of hie forty years? campaigning and writing; 
ant oF his relations with. Marx. and othor leading 
Inwrnntionalists. But apart (rom these, the book 
вын make a Gpecal appeal to Теля simon 
Нупїпщшп was deeply interestl in the welfare of 
thi country aml wrote more than ono valititi 
work on Indisn politics amleconomics. ‘The miley 
under the: healing “Indi” shows- minura tie 
ferme to this country and thie haok should, there 
fore, uppeal to ull efucate! Luli, | 


Stanley Baldwin. By А. б, Whyte. (Chapman ES 
Hall, Lul, London). Т?З. 

Mr, Ao. White's is wot eritical Diogmipliy of 
(ho: British Prime Minister's but iore or Jess a 
panegyric. But his book has one grat миті E 
does not misrepresent Më. Ballwin as s cmm of 
genius or even of exceptional talent, Imlin which 
азе» to biin the Simon Comiissiin perd lives ne 
hesitation in weeping this view of Наин 
equity. Speaking sorionsly, W Te a икн б 
write biographies of amen їп actis: palitinal Ife, 


Тик Ет ТАнш: Мискыдхкога 
[LITERATURE 
The Poems of Nizami —De-cril«l by Mr. лиг: 
ше Binyon (The Studies, Ltd. H —E 


"os 
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Suuat, London, W. €. 2) isa superb work of Art, 
The rues and illuminated inunmiseript which is the 
subject of this volume is one of the supreme tren- 
sues of thi British Musrim.— It contains a st. af 
full-page paintings dazzling in their splendoar of 
colour and beanty of design, Tt i&:n. manuseript of 
the. Fire Porms of Nizam, one of the most celeb 
ried of Poriin pòsta who  fonrixhed in the 
twelfth century ACD. written at [brit by an 
ийишип вет, Жн Маһи Nishapuri, for Shah 


ке who employed the finest painters at his 


eouri t6 illustmuie if. I was began in 1590 ani 
finished in 1743, at the tim when: Persian рагі 
had. reuduul its full maturity: Tho margins of 
every pago are filles] with decorations (animals anil 
hunters among trees) painted in two kindle of 
oll The test pages are lavishly gqudorned with 
hewutifol ornaments aml in this gorseons setting 
are the master-pieces of. painting af. whose com 
ples harmonies of form amt colour words can 
vive only the merest soggestion, ant the book 
must be seen £p bo nppreciated. With eonfilenee 
tnt it will he. eagerly weleomed: hy. eillectans һу 
designers and, indeed, by a very. wide art-loyvine 
public, thé publiahors have undertken the im- 
рор иии respousihle mak of preparing the 
present volume, — [t contdine «ixtesn. reprodnotions 
in Énesimile ealottrs of. the. paintings und the most 
beautiful of the. deceortions whieh make the iris 
nosenpt famous, Thess reproductions mwi thi 
exuet size of the originals awl bring out the 
full value of cach «хія detail, The vost 
of mprodietion anil printing iè enormous 
dn view of the luge awale and of the gahd 
printing necussary HW seein: the effort of the 
original: but it is fli that the work is a public 
service, for the manuscript itself will never be 
handle] again so well us: hus heen done hy 
Мт. Laurence Вірус who. gives än account 
of the poome nol of tu paintings which 
Hustruts thim, na alsa (he. general characteristics 
of Persii painting and the artists employed оп 
tho manweript Though pricat at thirty shillings 
kt is one of the cheapest hooks, of Art, for it iw o 
thing of bewuty anil joy for war. 


|| Mesers. Chapman ind Hall, Ltd. ( London ) have 


embarked upon a new publishing enterprise of 
gmat intema po amdmts of Orientil Literature, 





Hl 


The seriss—whieh id nnder dé. slitorship of Sir 
Donisut. Ross—is designated *'Tho Troisurs House 
of Eastern Story.” This to include trmalations 
in whole or port of such oriental elmesios ax the 
Hitopndesa, the Jataka, Rumi's Aomen, Sandi's 
Guitstan and Bustan and scveral others. Of these 
the first two  isued—whieh will be populur in 
Indin—are the. Hitojuwdesa amd  seleetions — from 
Baali's two nbove-nentióned hooks, The йор: 
dens ts the fanis Sanskrit collection of они 
ГЫ pud stories, eompilid by. Naragsna for. the 
purpose of. teaching the principle of government 
am! the mile of practical wisdom by means of 
upolozues — Johnson's translation, revised, anid to 
A liege extent rewritten, will an intedaetion, ly 
De L. D. Barnett; Keeper of Oriental Books. aud 
MSS, in tha Beitish: Museum has been printaj. 
Siris from tbe Disita nnd the Саан ol the in- 
mus. Persinti poet. Saudi, with an inipxluetion by 
Mr. Levy, Roule in Persian in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, has alp hoen Teun Inthe 
serios. “These gwo booka tho former in miwel 
prose and vere thie mer entirely. du vetri, 
are rhe. anosp popubue. works in the Perim 
lunguage; they contain delightful tories full 
Of eriental wit nnd wisdom, The new arê 
bie thus bimn woll imd when completed 3t will 
form. n salaable: eollietion of. English: transladona 
GF. orient] — elussics le deserves | appreciation, 
und eireulntion in «ireles interested] in oriental 
spurdics, 

Yt another edition —àml an excellent one—at the 
eamplete: text of Bali's Pilies is rendered 
iviilahle idirongh: the wnterprise of the poblishing 
firm of Philip Allan & Co, Lil: (09. Great assell: 
Stree, London} Saad? lie born: called justly 
“The Nightingale of the Groves: of Shiraz” and 
for mony years his witty nnd telling similitudes, 
his fanguage und his styli lave bwn thi mlinir 
Hon of scholars both in the East and the. West, 
Yet the. Gulisten hre been up Wr new the muet 
difffeult of all the works of hie trwnelutor, Sir 
Richan) Burton, for the onlinary reuler to obtain. 
Unlike ondinary books, thy ulan Fa n collo 
tion of tales, poses, and wise sayings “The 
üftiener it is remd," writes the панайшогр, “thw 
more will the reader be impressed with Sandi's 
murh, wisdom, and knowledge of the. luuunnities" 


n2 


We agree with this view. "The present. edition. is 
printel in luindsome form, from the mall pri- 
vately printe! edition put forth by Burton in 
1958, The present reprint je thus à notable 
aequisition to the standin) tninslutions in English 
of oriental texts 

The hooks of the grear French writer known 
to the world. under his well-known peeufonym of 
* Pierre Loti,” have long 2inee been ajknowlesloeel 
йя nhsterpieces in the literature of France and jt 
‘wer time that a rendering into English af his 
complits works were mare available The enter 


prise of the. firm of T, Werner. Laurie, Ltd. 
(2426, аит Lano, London E C 4) is 


nt last going to remove this long-felt want. His 
uniform Hbruy edition will include the following 
fourteen volumes, — Ecyrr [La Mon ile Philae), 
Tus leknaxp Frege (Pécbeur Теано), 
J&rax (i Madame Chrysinthiéiel A Tate ov rie 
Pryaxsxess (Hsmunteho A Tank or Batrrraxy 
{Моп Fróre Y vest, Ixrta (L'Inde, sans les Anglais), 
Jeevsanem (Jéruzalom), Monocoo (An Mame) 
Maname Pevxe (La Troisiéme Jeunesse le Madame 
Prine), Stam (Un Pélerin Angkor), Tug Маня 
Aon Ov Lore (Tahiti), Tae Sanaa (Le Rann 
dan Spahi), Cossrawrixorie (Azivwlé), aol Pom 
RE Lor: The Romance of a great writer, by Ext 
mudd B. D'Auverzne, Thus in eourse of time the 
collected works of this one of the create worl-pain- 
wre of the world woald be rendered available to 
those who know English. The volume on Inulin, 
enlled in French India Without the English, eroatod 
great sensation on its first appearance in 1906. In 
its new garb anil handsome format it should par- 
tieulurty appeal to all interested. in. India and. to 
all studente of Indian affairs 

We have on many occasions since the. inaujmrm- 
tion wf the series some years back, colle! attention 
te the merit and. value. of the. many. useful books 
included and being isened in the “Heritage of 
Indian” series (The As-ocintion Press, Rossell Stret, 
Caten) ‘The latest addition tothe serie te a IFs- 
tory of Trluyu Literature by two mum scholars of 
the Subject—Mr. P. Chenchiah and Raja Bahudur 
Bhujngs Rao. Mr, C. R. Reddy— Vice-Chineellor 
of Andhm University at. Bezwaida —conmumende: the 
hook in a-well-written forewonl — As à pioneer work 
оп the subject jb odenle with—the first. attempt in 
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English and protubly in any. language to «еа 
(хий hut continnonè history of Telugu Eterature: 
—the book deserves a leurty weleane Bat ite fn 
trinsie value js great anil undoubted mad it richly 
merits with: appreciation in all eireles intersted inp 
the study of the literature of the poopleof the 
Апите). 

Weare tiving in fndia in an age in whieh there 
it a porstatent detmond for the formation —or nither 
reonstitution—of British. Indian provinees on a 
linguistic basis. Such a denand i« heand now in cons - 
nection with Sindh, the. Oriya-penking | tracts. 
andlast but not lent the dixmwmbere! portions 
of Karnataka. There is considerable controversy 
about the separation of Sinth from the Bombay 
Presideney ind the. vast bulk of Hindu opinion in 
Sindh and even cutside it ia opposed at presint. 
Ағ tw the amalgamation of the Oriya-epeaking | 
tracts, there i+ formidable opposition offered ts the 
proposal by the Governinent of Makes and—curi- 
analy also by the Government of Bihar and Orissa — 
on the ground of an apprehended бебето 11 lakiiet 
Fortunately no such cml or imaginary. difficulty 
is likely to ariso in the case of the amalganintion 
of the Canaressspouking tracte under dmt ml- 
ministration, The esse for the new proviney ie 
ably, convincingly and almost conclusively set 


forth in the book miled United Karnataka, which 


makes out a very strong case for tho unification of 
the British-Canurese tmets— It: is issued. hy. tho 
Secretaries, Karnataka Sabha, Dharwar, The 
hook merits careful attention. 


Mr, Nowton Mohun Dutt’s Быға. ant [ts 
Libraries (Central Library, Baroda) te: an excellent 
and well-govup wecount ofthe library movement in 
that progressive Stut Not ouly in no ер 
Indimi State, bat not even in any British Indiün 
province has the library movement. taken = 
kindly to the soil as it һан done in Baroda— 
thanks to the gmnunifieenee of the ruler of the 
Smite, In his hook ander consiterstion, Mr. Duw— 
tû Whose asiduons work and devotion the succes 
of the library movement owes not x little—gpresente 
а very mewdluble neconnt of the. various uspoets of 
the library movement in the State, which should 
uppeal to nll stadents of the sibject There am 
ано reprinted in it three addresses ón libraries «nd 
lerntnre. by the Gackwinl, besides an introduction: 
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by the Dowan, 34 illustrations anil diagrama 
tiles for Hhraries nadan. extensive hibliozraphy, 
All th= materially onion the usefulne nf 
Mr Duits workon the library movement in rhe 
Baroda States Two elussics of Externo travel 
have x appeared in populur editions — Thes in 
Mr. V. €. Rot O'Connor's The Silden Fel 
— uid Co, Lol, 46, Paternoster Row. 
London, E C Ay and rhe late Miss Gertrude 
Bal's Syra: The Teeri тй the Smh 
(Willam  Heinemunn, Lal, 9 Great Rull 
Street, London) The formo j= out-and-out the 
leaf descriptive recond of the seenes and sights 
of Burma wl the onsvolume popilar alitia 
—whirh now replaces ihe orginal уолум? 
library editien—i« introduced in fitting terme 
by Sit Harcourt Butler. In ite present fori 
Mr. Seatt O'Connor's book—written with: first-tooi! 
kuwowledge und recording the anthor's vivid im 
pressioné in. graphic langusge—will appeal one 
again to all interested in Burman and her people 

. Miss Bell's Syris Mas often been p 
printed sine ite first appearance in 1907 ani ii 
his witained in ghe present reprint ite majority. 
Like the Silke Fast, Miss Bells Syria is n 
sympathetic description of the light: and shmlows 
ef the external amd internal features of life in 
that entry uml shoull interest u [urge cirehe of 
meailers. 

Межа, Н. C Thimns ami W A Hons 
Ромын af Mutern Omilisation (John 
Hamilton, Ltl, pohlishers, Londen) preents the 
story of the origin, and development of our 
present-day crvilixation with all the — skull and 
svmputhv of which the modern  historinn is 
enpühle, Tn this book the authors їтїсб man's 
Progra: from the earliest sines down tothe 
witty of the eightoenth century, No. attempt: ie 
nade oto ive detüls or tò mmke a connected 
marratiye of the history üf may one country, hut 
rither do chow: the origin and development of 
modern oinetitotion® mwl othe contrition of 
varus poople= vl purinids to presntalav: eivili- 
- xallou. The heok closes with a survey. of evinilitinn- 
xe they were in Europe of the ohl peime Ii i 
tena! to publish w second voli dealing with 
it transition from the old regi to modern 
Times and, later, п third volumo two bring: the 
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When eoniploted, the. 
of the 


story upto the presnnt diay. 
work will pre-ent a fnecinmting recon] 


world's. qworne= from prooevnl harharism ш 
preseniviay vulture and the lott feature of 
civilization. 


Me F,H. Ганга Ломе ta VW snsdo Déleer gn 
Orafion (Gi, P. Putnam'e Sons, 34, Balfonl Street, 
Lomdonj sil] he of. very great nennen d dui 
aspiring pahlie speuker. - The imtiri object of thy hook 
ie to uid the student to succesful neoomplishment, 
То ther ond the explanation= ie limited to hose 
tho bave definite practica] vilüe ta. thé ordinary 
speaker; the directions re ашро ру 
nurnerone selections that serve, ndo n9 nislels af 
spirit and ef style: Hummus exeteises cnl] for 
We dmimedinte  applicutim of principles, and a 
definitely plunned series of forty 5pecinl. directions 
leads to the writing of a complen oration, while 
another seres of twelve арача) direethons Lents 
b> the development of power in. platform speaking, 
In the hook the student: will find simple dimet 
and extremely praetieal methods: for. the. writing 
awl for the delivery of am orition, whieh will һе 
of ament benefit to. all requiring thorough іле 
mr publie speakimg. 

borning Lawn Ternes by Miss Betty Хоин 
(Herbert Jenkina, Lil S Yiri Strit Si Tammets, 
Тани, S Үү, 1) i& the lapi exposition af 
the subject of omnis playing һу ihe Latent 
tenni sur mo Бава. ТЕ je not to ‘he 
wonders! at thar having won her spur, Mies 
Nuthnull shonh) be jnxions t iteliver her message 
on the subject. Sears of hooks linen Doe written 
Tram the point of view of tie expert who ic eapalle 
of fesrhing Ui pane th iue who Know swiething 
uf it, bit who hus forvution the early. difficulties 
which he or «he: enrountered when йот was 
a strange inplenent — earning Lowi Tesis їз п 
book th whirh the begmnoer will find many of those. 
(difficulties <ilvel for the first time. Simplivity is 
the essenee of. Miss Nuthnll's Bucak iir’ Hin uri? 
simplirite i& the кейт о the auceesa of the hook 
Hie würld-fnmons young pliyer lias sw written 
We juve much plasim in. eommending ib te ull 
hegititiers iH tennis, 

“Bens Sixpemny Library” (Ernest Bonn, 
Lad, Bouverin House, Fleet Street, London, FC.) 
—wliüeh we nores im a previous issue d Шер = 
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of apprecintion—grows apace anil is {ast rising in 
popularity, “This is not wt wll surprising when it i 
kept in view that each. booklet is the work of mn- 
authority whe isn master of the subject he ideals 
with, by having specialized in it, and tharthe brochures 
are nvaly printed und. extend: from 7010 50 pages 
at the ridieulously low. price of six pene & volume. 
Within their short limits they offer a fairly come 
prehensive and Incid exposition of a snbjeet, which 
being written hy an expert is sound, accurate aml 
instructive, The latest additions to the saries npe 
Mr. Churkis Sisson’s Elisabcthan Dramatists. 
Mr. EH. Warmington’s Athens, Mr A. FL Wright’« 
English Folklors, Mr. Robar McElroy’s History 
of the United States, Mr, R. A. Sampson’ Sciens 
and Heality and Mr. J, EG. de Montmoreney's 
The Legal Sysdein of. England," Benn's Sixpenny 
Library” should continus to command à уюгу wide 
circulation in. this country. 


КЕСЕТ Hospesrast Lrrenatves. 


Moliere in Hindi, By Di. Lak«liman Sarup, (Dus 
Brothers, Anarkali, Lahore) 1928, 

"This із a critical sewount of the life and work 
of Moliera has] òn ihe Jatt research. Hindi 
biographies generally represent a person 45 d 
passive tool in the hands of Nature, A catalogue 
of events, over which an individual has absolutely 
no control, is given. The. biographer seldom 
peuctmat-* into the inner working of the soul of 
the subject. No attiompt is ever made to peveal 
the personality of an indivilual, This life of 
Moliere is written on modern lines, laying em- 
phasis on the battle of life, It represents him me 
& mun of ation, whose mind was in constant 
conflict with the fore of mísvoumble cireum- 
stances. Tt іва »hort «tory of a hard situggle, of grim 
determination in th» fnce of almost insurmountable 
difficulties It shows how by sheer fores of will 
And incessant labour, man emn triumph over the 
machinations of pownrful нил» елеш se well 
usan irere fats Such a lif» is ulways interest- 
ing, instructive, anil full of inspiration, und ж 
this nofahle hiograpby i» an acquisitiom to. Hindi 
literature. Ty turn cow w tho contents of the 
boak. All the poems and plays of Molere dre 
critically reviewed in their chronological onler, Ax 
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Moliere is much indebted to the works of Spanish 
und Italian poet· und dramatists, 
sources of his plots ure traced, util 
and [mlin works utilise] by ШЕТ | 
on pp. 100—100, "There je a eritical chapter on 


loophy of Moliery who was an финндер о 
bis age. Moliere was a social reformer, «ho naed 
the weapon of ridicule to: purge the ciety ofita yiose, 
The corruptions anmi quackeries of every Aratum 
of society —the nobility, the medical professivn, the 
bourgeois, the church—are. exposed on the senreh- 
light of stage the. — He necepted the seientiti- 
kuowledge of: the period, ep, circulation of blood 
—this was denied by the medic faculty of the Eni. 
versity of Paria during the lifetime of Moliere. A criti- 
cal chapter i+ slevoted t) the dramatic art of Мо! еге. 
Avothur chapter contains » literary comparison 
of Moliere with Aristophanes, Im onler to enable 
Hindi readers to follow the points of comparison 
amd eonirast between the two greatest comodíutys, the 
plays of Aristophanes are deseribed, and various 
scenes from. them, illustrating the chief character- 
istic’ of Aristophunes, am translated in Ни 
—perhaps for the first time А comely — of 
Мое, Г Bourgeois: Gentilhomme ts translated 
ints Hindi from ite French original, prose inte 
prose, and varse into versa — "The author's 
object of writing this book is to bring Hindn 
readers im contact with the tuneter-dramatista 

of Europe. This contiet will open new literary: 
channels and place fresh literary models befor 
them Hindi is fairly sich in the limrntum of тайин 

—beth original awd in translation —qa compared | 
with some other Indian Vernuculars, particularly 
йа Compitred with Urdoo, Many af Moliere's famous 

dramus have boon adapto] to thy requirements 

of the Indian’ stage by’ Mr. G, P, Srivastava in 
plegant Hindustani, but it is all for tho beet thing 
n scholarly stniyof ihe greatest Fronch comedian 

is now tule available to those familiar with Hindi 

through the. [aboureof "listinguishe«d mun of letters 

like Dr, Lakshtan: Earup, who deserves our warm. 
wknowldlements on having writin the valuable 

eriticn] work. under notice. - 
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IL "Thisbook is u critical stuily of the life ani 
work оГ Мойн, мове pliayy laseinated the enurt 
of Louis XTVe—the then mor brilliant court in 
Europe, Dr. Lakshman Sarup: did sono research 
‘on Moliere at the University of Paris in. 1019-26, 
The result of that) research ie embodied in this 
book, The illustrations were all onde in Paris by 
French. ameta.. Thu ао о contente iei]E Lowe: 
that ho hie also mule udo eempurstive shüblv of 
Мант ши! Aristophanes, The Hindi life of 
Мое = writien on mislern. lines 2o a8 to nppeal 
to (he edhiestis] mind. Mop biographies in. Hindi 
Awerely  ehranicle the — wvents over which an in- 


dividunl hus mo:controk. Am attempt E rarely. made: 
i penetrabs to the inner working of hi mind or. 


soul. The peremulity of wn individual js seldom 
revenled, These defects Dr. Sarap hus tried tq 
remove. He has shown how Бу constant nmd in- 
bessanit work nnd a grim determination Moliere 
wins abla tû triomph not only over the machina- 
tion of human adversaries, hat also over ain unkind 


fare. En à critical review of his poems anil plnys 


he hie traced the origin! sopree of Malie's ih- 
formation, ep, аи und Spanish predecessors. 
He haile discusso ds stie, hie  plülosophy, 
his drumntic art Them is aley the literal Hinili 
translition of his well-known comedy the Bour- 
wee Gienlilhamme, prose being. reuderel into. prose 
mul:veree mto verse. — Tt ie thus a complete: stuily 
OF the famine European лица, I sm sure Dr, 
Lakh Sum Bae placed the Hinilitwiling 
public ander a deep debt of gratitude by thi 
seholarly work af his. which strikes an untirely 
new. line in. Hindi literature. Ì commend the 
book to &he TEindi-rending publie with: exnfülimiss 
(The late) Lazryr Rt, 


‘An Anthology of Urdoo Poetry. Edited by 
Professor Elias Burney, wa rx (Allg) 12 vals, 
(Jam Bagh, Hyderubal, Deveun), 19273. 

Professor Burney's collection, js е беер арени 
io our knowledge to elit n. comprehensive antho- 
logy of Unlo poetry on ihe advnneml system 
df thy compirntive simly of cognate poems. — The 
eolleetion  ineludes more tian twelve hundred 
poenis selected {тин the works of шу two 
hundred poets—old and new—bering upon a 


large variety of important und interesting subjècta 


M5 
inl arunge acending 40 the affinity of their 
шаруан, Thi series thus olere, in a eon- 
venient form, what may be called the cream of 
Urdoo povtry, while by the speciul arrangement ot 
tho pieces. selected. it: provides ample seope for the 
growth and developnient of eritieal instinot, whieh 
is the soul af hivher literary education, We are 
sure that the anthology will remove not only the 
long-felt want of w, popular «Швеи for the 
Unhx-mading public but will ale meet the 
lei. for systematic text-hook= jn schools. 
nml colleges where Undoo is studied, Tho senes 
was sured in 810 when the first three parta: 
were published] ind reseivel such om буе: 
apport, far onl meer, thet it muplilly exienlel 
to nd less than twelve volumes within the ‘next 
бошт уйга. A nevised and enlarged edition of 
these volumes hut been published in their final 
form tn the edition oder consideration and it je 
possible thnt some additional volumes may etill 
follow inthe future though the work, weit ix, ix quite’ 
comprehensive — The series i divided ints three 
веба, ал covers twelve volumes ms füllowa: — 


Мх-Ант-к-МидАт (Problems of Community): 

Velumn I—collection àf poems in praise of 
God anil the Prophet and others im- 
bued with the spirit of religious: 
ilevotim: -A prayer book: 

Volume —eollection of. poems dopictitg: ilie 
past, present und future of. slim 
uni the Musalmnns The арау 
of Karbulu, us tll lere, isextremely 
imprese. 

Volume HI—colleciion of poeme taling with 
the various phates mod prospects 
of Nationalism in India. 

Volume IV—vollection of poem= dealing with 
the. various problems of Ethies, 

JazssT-E-Frrnat (Natural Feelings und Emotions): 

Volume [—selections from dhe works of the 
two Ohl aml premier pocts—Mir 
and баша, 

Volutie U—selections from the works of tha 
eminent poe Міга Glialih, bis 
noteworthy corti pura, Zani 
and Zafar and his levoton Heer 
Mauahani, 
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Volum Песоа бени (die works of same 
thirty: old aotible- poste. . 

Volume IV —2eloeiions fran the work= ol somo 
sixty nunlerni. popular pota. 

Masurrm-e-Quoga. CTh Senes and Sights: of 
Маге): 
Volume T—colleerion: of. poems. reflecting. the 
vurkue münifesmtions of Timo, 
sich as Dawn, Sunrise, Sanshine, 
Sunset, Night, Moonlight, Бату 
Beason, Winter, Summer onl 
Spring. 
Volume U—cullection of powms miiting the 
Senos nnil Sights uf Spui, such 
as Earb and Sky, Plaine and 
Moimmins, Rivers uml Furata, 
Field= and Gardens, Cities anil 
famous buildings. 
fii—eolleetion of poems thecribing che 
objects of Nature, such us Fruits 
amt Flowers Wore and 
Insects, Bees nnd Butterilios, 
Ínvourtte Birds nnd Quadrapeds, 
Volume TV¥—<collection of pone desertbing the 
variae important anil interest- 
ingz phases of Indian life, such as 
popular custome- mml. cere 
nies, funelione amd festivals 
zumes nnd «ports, fashions anil 
etiyueties, mul curious shades of 
domestie life Alo the ancient 

пине af warfare 

Ti will those Jae seems that the sre, im ile vi- 

riety ший тзн be really € panonuma of te 
fife amd eulture of the Миани Әг Тай, de- 
piring heir — germime — feeling илїї, 
discussing: Vidireommunal problems ne well n social 
anil worl notions, deeerihing their everydiny. life 
weil die midion do the ober of Nature This 
ellen will enable the rimiler to survev. (dui їй 
mwi ponge the depth of Urdu poetry, with on 
ailviintage which елип! Ie furnished at present 
hy any other anthology of the wubject. The 
hwok, thermtorn, isore wilo üpprmintiom Hi thr 
umis оғ 1 оопа of Urlou porjeal liternturm, 
Witter the verdes —whether favournile or other- 


Volume 
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wise—in the elaine of Tinloo pootry amongst the 


inure of modern нйн, there enn: bo no two. 
opinions of tbe great value ol Profesor Buruy» 
labour of love in руж аео іе ипон охаш ун 
cdlivction. of materials on which в pulgmeut uy 
safely be based: Professor Burney $e thus fully - 
entitled to our warmest ncknowledgnunte on. his 
«lf-imposel task, which le has performed with tot, 
skill anil аши» Ө no mew onler, His: work 
deservis extensive circulation amongst Trl kaw 
ing vircles. 


Hixmi PERIODICALE FROM LickSNOW 


Of lute tiere his been mn niet phenomenal 
development in. Hindi mngazies, particularly in 
Whose jesus] im Arm aml Odit — Allahahad Pong 
wok the lew! with ite hügheclnes  armewuti- and 
with several thers, it «till maintains ite ground 
jn Hindi poriulital teruture,— Betiares ales) justly 
наз Of a highly organized Hindi press, iuehul- 
ing n well-known anil efficinntlywonducowl daily 
called 4) ("Today"), But ios te Lucknow 
that one now looks up as thh home of uli that 
ie best in Hindi periodicals This is, at first 
sight, etmiyo as that city ime long been mau 
ed in, the pablie mimi mine with Updoo thun 
with Hindi Henuure wel journnlicm, But phe 
fort remains that Lucknow a£. present: produces 
Hindi perixlieale — which ponder the cüpitul ul 
Ouilh perhaps the met important centy of Hindi 
journalism іп Northern, Linin, fron Caloutia po 
Lahor. OF these the two most prominent and 
deserving of wile appreciation for their imtrinsié 
with nnd merit ane Je Modhuri ml THA SAL, 
path of these ахо well-iuAthite! supthtios aud 
have aural the. support. of a large number. o4 
highly proficient writers, with the nlt. that. in 
the variety of their contents and the interest of 
ther contributions they muy safely challongs 
comparison with the best periodicals in. any: otlier 
ludin vernseülurs. — "The speeml nünibere o[ The 
Meeri (Newid Kishin Pres, Lueknow) anl of 
The Sudha (Ganga Fine Art Pras, Lucknow) 
ты  anagnieently illustrated aul wellewrition 
imali of nmariy S00 pages each, replete with 
loaned, mostruetive und interesting article: The 
deserve very wile sppreviution among tlio Hindi- 
knowing public. 
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LAJPAT RAI 


In the death of Lala Lajpat Rui—a sketch 
of whose eurver appears cle-where—the pablic 
life of this country hae saifensd an ineparable 
los  Lajpat Rai wus uno of our greatest 
national assets He had à burning love of 
the country, untiring «nergy nnd great capacity 
for muse leadership. For nearly forty years, 
he worked hunt and «teadfastly forthe prons- 
tion of many national causes. Hie activities 
were many-sided imil bn will be remembered 
not only as a great political leader but also 
for his splendid educational and social work. 
He endeared Limself to hie countrymen by 
his sufferings and aterifice= and diel a hero's 
death. ‘The circumstances attending his 
death do no credit to the. Government. To 
lis countrymen Lajpat Rai һа» left the 
example of a life nobly lived in the service 
of the motherland sod a grateful posterity 
will remeniber hin usa. great. nation-bu ite. | 


AFGHANISTAN 


The sitiation in Afghwnistan is both grave and 
complex. Following the whdication of Amanullah 
and bis fightto Kaniahur, his brother Tnayatullal 
—whe succeeded him—tws aleo disappeared from 
the sene anil Kabul is at the prevent moment at 
the feet of the brigand chief —Bachha-iSakko 
who hus enteral the Roval palaces aod idlectared him- 


dE Amir under the name mid title of Hahib-U lah 


Ghaxi; As to what tho ultimate issur of the eontfiet 
now going on in Afghanistan will be, no ane сии 
«ny, At present there wppeurs tö be ino central 
authority there. Amanuiish who tè at Kandahar 
has reeriniled bis alvlicution, assumed supreme 
power and spperlel to the people for support. 
He has beon joined at Kandahar by hís brother, 
ami his ex-ministere The Shinwarie whe are in 
contro! of Jalalabad und other hille hiye not s» far 
recognised the new regime at Kabul Baechhea-- 
Sakkó's position ie by no mens secours Amumlluh's 
chance of coming bark to power would depend 
upon the support he is able to get from the Durranis 
und ihe powerful Ghilei aud Mongol tribe The 


way irom Kandahar to Kabul ія Боке by heavy 
snows, Ammnullah is reported to be concentrating 
lurge bodies of troops frum the Капа m 
Ghazoi gione nt Ghazni, For the бза] гои, 
we hall have 4o wait till March, or rather April, 
hefure whith the elimutio conditions ao not likely 
to make the resumption of effective fighting possible. 
It is to be noted that in thie civil war, no hostility 
has been shown townnds the foreign legations which 
ure reported to be safe nt Kabul, 

[t is impossible for us in india to withholil 
sympathy from ex-King Amunullah.. During the ten 
yeurs that be occupied the throne, Amanmilli showed 
himself to be n strong aul capable ruler: inepined 
by a desim to se his country progress along 
modern. lines, The rebellion. which, for the tmu 
being, luis deprived him. of. his-thirone represente the 
reaction auainst the progressive policy pursaed by 
hin in the domain of social reform. Amanulliah 
realised that if Afyhunistin wee to progress it triis 
modernise itself. He» wie bold and nncompromnising 
in his atmcks on the social customs which had 
retarded the development of. Afghanistan. Yo hin 
the power which the Mullahs enjoyed wire 3 menace 
to the social and political ewbility of the nation, 
A. forceful. personality like his wae bound to come 
into. conflict with. the. dark amd sinister elements 
which have held back progres in ЭШ Asiatic 
countries: Ip is casy to blame him for being 
impetuons and impatient—but we venture to think 
that generationsof Afghans will remember hiw ae 
the pioneer of a civilisation which will alone enable 
Afghanistan to rise to the full height of ler stature. 





THE NATIONAL WEEK 


Tar CoxvENTIOX 


In some ways, far thers пиз йт of nw 
gatherings phat were. held. durimg the Christmas 
Week wis the National Convention, whieh hail 
met to considve the Nebra Report The кхеш- 
sion of Tndiane freni the Simon Commission fad thw 
much deial effet of bringing прош greater 
unity of endeavour and purposes amenye thie Lilian 
political parties and the National convention 
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representing a= it Wid all dhe imporiint political pnd 
eammunal organizations in thi eonnny wee ho 
(гє. геш of it^ Its proceedings were watched 
With wroteon Interest by all politiealDr-mindad 
Буца, und i decisions, dt wus felt, would 
determine for sume time qi some the eonrse of poli- 
Hirad development in. this conntry. Thot it was 
unable to arrive ut unnnimous copeliisions ned 
make noone feel espondent as to the future, fn 
no country huie the mak of constitutommaking be 
easy am] — m our (ume where Cte wom pel ling 
wutive f= still absent, the tisk ie mot likely to he 
ошер, Actually the nutty whiel was elitred at 
the Convention esee de. antlisipatians ol nuny 


hoc purtouk ini des proceedings. IH was char do 


vrerfone hat thi political workers— whatever be 
their creed, whether they were Dominton-wallahs 
or Endependencewnalluhis—Nwere unimuted by the sole 
aleine ta serve ghe country iid to achieve freedom. 
Top Hlin diw dquiekes püssihle mumuer On the 
question Of gual, vr аре lal to ote with satisfaction 
that the Convention: declared: itself for Dominion 
Биш, which & (he fundamental meommeluiion 
ofthe Nehrn Report. Thoe commanal settlement 
reeomnendisd Dy the Sehr Steport was nor aceept 
while to the Maslime uniess modified im curtain purti- 
eulars aud the Muslim demande wer found un- 
neceptihblis hy theo majority ol thin Convention, Witli- 
ont ieeissing the merits of. the. Muslim demands, 
uur owi feeling ja that neither: side approuehisd] the 
ennmmial problian at the Convention in the trom! 
wel catholic spirt which am ome enable а final 
solution of it to be reached, It is, howewer, i mistuke to 
auppese that the eftorta of the Nehru Report hiwnrile 
neonmiunüal eettbouumt live tust lore any fruit. 


Tho Nehru Report. has. tho support of many 
distinguished Meelime mid even thongh the chief 
Muslin: communal organisation hae not endorsed it, 
the wetual tification» siggesteal hy ip unm noi 
euch ms. fo make one despair of n settlement at an 
early dae. Dt iso be hoped thar the leaders will 
continue their eiforts towunls a final settliment nid 
thit nt ite il jour siting the Muslim Leuigue, in 
May, vill be able to accept thé Nola. Report either 
iy tes present form or in a form acceptable both to 
itand the Convention. Ib is to be regrutted that 
the Convention  wus adjotirued sine die without 
setting wpamy machinery for completing it work— 


а 
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‘buvit isto he hoped that tho Congress whlch called 
Ar imo existonee will take steps tò ser: that it оі 
dts work by the. Hinilus ati] Muslime exuti te aon 


"еши өн Ше иши. вап. 





THE CONGILESS 


The Congress us thi alidost political orgunisation. 


iu Mie eountry lie always appealed to khe. imagina 


"non of the peopbs—aund is annual -sozdons nature 


ally amit rightly uttract consilerulie pulibir attention, 
it wus particularly fortunat this voar. i tha jv had 
ше dts Prosident a: voteran. politician їп Раш Moti 
Lal Nehru Pünlit Mott Lal's wlilress wis ai fully 
ON htn OE Tili case far freed, lt 
Was pinperats und bulincel nml gave evidoneo of 
the enreful thoaght that. ie Pamtit hus béstowed 
on Indian political probis, Thé Pandit шүн 
the Congress ro noopt the Nuliru Heport aui on the 
question. of. Indepondenee terus Dominion. Status 
expressed himself in. the following terms :— 

* [ani for eoinpléie indepetidetree—a9 completed 
it can: be—but Lau not aguinst Dominion 
Bt fall ae any dominion سدنس‎ it 
today —provided E get it before it Iu all at 
traction. - 1 дш for severams of the British союп. 
noction as i sulisiste with ws balay bitan not 
inal it ue jt existe with the Dominions,” 

The left wing in the Congres Was nok however. 

prepared to wecept Ше Риши ndyice; and evo К 
lually a compromise resolution which ЦЫ not 
receive the support of all tie mivocutes of indd 
pendence, was pussed by the Congr ‘Tie peo 
lution. ux webusly: pusseld Протез рак ары Congress 
will aceept the Nehru Constitution, if it js adopted 
by tho British Government before thy Sta Decan- 
ber, 1029, huit thai in cse FE ix not so трн] и: 
Congress will revive thie ТОПЕ ннн Шуои 
by udvising the-peoplo.to refuse to pay taxm ali in 
euch other ways ne nay commend thomeclyes te iL 
Meanwhile, the alvos- uf шифери и hare 
leen given the liberty to earry on, even during thia 
Interval оС опа уои, роранд in favour ol 
national independence, uml, in any ense, uitoe tlie 
Sis December, DUX, the  Congrese will nor ty 
hound by the Nehra Coustitition, anil will tani 
comité] to full Sutonal indopeniliise, 

lt-seems io. us thar whatever be ir ileal, we 
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shall have to put forth considerable effort before 
we enn achieve anything i the. way of. sibetuntial 
political mdesnee, At frnetum when unity bé- 
tween the various parties is, perhaps, the most- in- 
portent need of the boar, it i+ anfortanate that we 
should be divided among oursclyes over our objec- 
tive—or niher our methods for attaining freedom, 
We believe with Pundit Motilal that * pure idenlisin 
completely diyor from realities hos no play £n 
polities anil is tut a happy dreafy whith must sooner 
or later end in n mde awakening.” We should 
huve thought that wisdom lay їп accepting? whole 
heartedly the principles of the Nehru Report which, 
to use Pandit Motilal’s words, is “based on thy 
principles of the highest common agreement.” We 
am unable to. understand the. psychology. of those 
whe wonll drive away the propertiod elasses in this 
evuntry into the arms of reactionaries by talking in 
terms of communism and socializai, Our first eon- 
cern in Indin must be the attainment of national 
freelou—and it strikes us that we can only win it 
by @ supreme effort towards national unity. Weare 
thus unable to congratulate the. Congress on the 
actual resdlution that H has passed, We do not 
know what the conditions & yeur hence will be 
exnetly lüke—but we shmlb be grestly surprised if 
they will be such as will make any organized non- 
coopemtion on a farge senle possible Bo that we 
it may, ont thing is quite clear and that is, that 
the Younger genenition of Indian public men have 
not the faith in dw good-will of the British people 
whieh the alder generation hud, The problem for 
British statesmuanship ie how to restore the los 
faith of Jnilia, how to concilinte a generation which 
je resentful of tho assumption of racial snperiurity 
upon which the present system of government is 
base Dt will not do merely to denounce anid depre- 
eats talk of inilependenee. — This talk of indepen- 
dence i in our opinion, «ymptomatie of. the new 
phase upon which pur Indian politics is entering. 
It & the reetilt of the iliberal policy whieh British 
statesmen have been pursuing towards Initia 
Ropressive measures cannot crash this new spirit— 
this yearning for freedom—this passion for working 
out our own salvation. Only a grew and truly sym- 
pithetic gesture oan save Tnilin from drifting into 
ehios. "Thé acceptance by the British Government of 
the Nehru Report and its fundamental recommends- 


— 


H9 


on. of Dominion Sintuk can alone strengthen the 


vonnection between Britain and [ndi — We de 


not expect that the Government of India with their 


present. mentality: will recommend: Dominion Status 
or anything Tike it. We hice never built any hopes 
npon the Simon Commission mul the way in whieh the 
Commission his been. going about itè business has 
only confirmed. oar misgivings in regund to it. The 
lesson 0 be learnt by oar Government is that even 
the Gandhi's and the Motilal’s are beenwning back 
members, and that if they persist in their present 
policy they will avo tio {rinde lft in thie country, 
Wedo not believe that theg will. cvir loarn thin 
leson o profit from it Meanwhile the абиб, 
will deteriorate and those of ue who an interested 
in the ordered development of this country mit 
atiffer forthe faults of a Goveramont lacking fn 
conatructive statesmunship, 


GOVERNMENT MEMORANDA ON THE 
REFORMS 


The memoranda submitted to the Simon: Commis- 
sion by the governments of Bombay, the Panjab, 


the United Provinees, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal 


reveal the vast gulf that divides Indian nationnliste 
from the burcaitcracy in thia country. That these 
provineia] yovernment= are opposed to any consti- 
tutional changes of à. far. maching character need 
surprise nó one "The provineial governments do- 
minated as they are by eerviee intereste. have. never 
been known to exponse eforme. The fuet ia thar 
the Montagn reforms have carried self-government 
tó a. stigo beyond which it h impossible to move 


without parting with ral power, noi for this the 
Burenucracy is not utall preparel No section of 


Indian opinion ix likely p he шш] wid the 


wrt of eripplel Provincial antonomy recommended 


by the Panjab Government, the reactionary chara 
wr of whose proposale has been exposed in able 
minus by Sir. Fazali-Hisunin abd Mr. Manohar 
Lal Common feutures of the. henmes. egregie] 
are the emphasise they ly on the impeossthility o£ 
law ood onder heing transferred to popular control, 
the necessity for large powers of intervention to the 
Governor over the whole fiebl of udininistration, 
the undesirabilitr of widentg the franchise mul 
the support they give to comumnal electornies, The 
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Governments of the Duitel Provinees, Bihar anid 
Bengal also advocate the establishment of. second 
chambers. The’ Panjab Government would (ly away 
with the distinction between reserved und {гап 
fersi subjects, provided the governor ie given 
larger powers of intervention and an officinl winister 
ie pebuinel to tuke over charge of adounistration 
inms of a breikdown in thé provincial gover- 
ments Acconting ts the Usitel Provinees Govern- 
mont the best line of vance woul! bn te maintain 
the Dinrehical evstem with a bicameral legislatary, 
the. second: chamber to be constituted on the 
model of the Council of Statu, provide for 
increased — representation of landod. interests 
and Depressed clusses in the lower house. 
slightly lower the franchise, place the finance 
department under a financial advicor who would 
occupy a semi-independent — position under. the 
Governor, retain the communal electorates anil the 
weighiawe alroudy given to the Muhiammnilumns, 
miryê law, order nnd land revenue po. the reservi 
half nnd regulate the Governor's power t overrule 
hie ministere in & manner which would make him 
even more autocratic than he is under the present 
constitution. The Indinn Home Member, of the 
Agra and Oudh Government hits agrees! with thes 
motmmeniations, We are not surprised at it for we 
lve never credited the Nawab of Chattari with 
Пен Instinets or any spirit of independence, 
The Bengal Goyernment woulil have a unitary 
system with official ministers in charge of Law, order, 
finance and Buropesn education, # bicameral legis 
lature with a second chamber electal on à narrow 
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franchise and communal electorates ft je some 
sitiafaction te ante thet Sir P, C. Mitten. hus: differ 
mmi these recommendations, fa Bihar and Orisa 
Sift Fakhnaddi has, while pleading Гог separe 
loectorates, -trongly argedt fall provincial autonomy; 
We propose to subject thes: memenmila to & fom 
critical exammation in onr next issue. This 
sumunarv is jit to indiontethe main outlines and 
to shaw how reactionary the proposals of the provin- 
vinl governments ark 


— — 


THE LIBERAL FEDERATION 


The Libeal Federation whick. net at Allaliabnd 
on. the 0th and Stst December hid ae its chairman 
Sir Chimanlal Setatvnd, ‘The Federation was firm to 
its aupport of the Nehru Report and Dopiinion 
Statue. Its resolutions make it clear that tbe Luidint 
Liberals will not be satisfed with anythin «hort. of 
completa responsible government bath in the contre 
und the provinces and that they are fu ая 
eager as any other body of men in this country 
for national —freelom. mir — Chimanlal's — view 
that for the present Díurehy — мия осуше 
in the central government ПМ not find amv 
support from the responsible leaders of the 
party, The Federation had no misgivings ip 
regard to the adult franchise which is tho. basis of 
the communal settlement recommended by the 
Nehru. Committee. ‘The Foderation reiterated ite 
adherence to the beveott of the Simon Commission. 
lis resolution on the Indian States wae just and 
fair both to the rulers and the roled in: these states, 


SHORT POEMS 


by 


Letasn J, Berry 


Ir I AM DEAD 
Lam dead when you return once more 
Quiet, sleeping in the Churchyard on the hill, 
(>! Come and seek (ie plaee where T iun resting 
Bend close, anil whisper there “I loge you stil” 
Anil Ñ shall hoar, tho’ soft you. speak above. me 
My soul shali calmer, sweeter bé, 
Anil at God's feet I'D lay sow gently sleeping 
‘Lo wait the day when you will come to me? 


Love tx LoxELIxEsS 
1 aball be lonely without you. tonirht, 
Without your alemler bunken in my nnns 
And Of Fl inies the pure delight- 
Of warm vel lips that lure my. own. 
[Hl mis: the wonder of your hair, 
The awoetness of our whispered Iove, 
The touch of clinging hands of trenitiling breast 
Anil lovely oype thet Lure qund pleul 
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Daruxia DEEAXING 


"Ot Love T shall be lonely, tell mo this 
‘That sometime alter moonrice you will free 
The glorious spirit of your live, to епшш 
And kiss iw once before I fall asleep. 
ive tu me your band, Loy. 
Gian ih my eves, 
Send my idreum-houghit- Wing 
Thro” the azime akies. 
Set thy tresses flowing 
(Yer wy breast ап urine, 
Wisive oo mo thy spell, Love. 
Orig ne with thy charms, 
Lip te lip cares пи! 
Aye mud "ун terre, 
Shot me from the worhl, Lavt, 
Ewen tho’ E ilie. 
Tn the depth of passions 
Will timp estuons roll, 
Kiss, und set the thoughts frev 
Ragini in my aml, 


Hail Fint the powin Lars 
Givon in my tamila, 

Wo wonkd leave our clay, Love, 
Fly to fhirer lane 

Oy theo’ mist and sunshine 
Prep ie oor bo men, 

We would wing im ritu 
To thar distunt shore 

E woald ho thy King, Love, 
Thou my lovely Huren, 

VW lere Treoulidloir vr rival 
Neer conld eome betwen. 

Crowns for bot our liene, Love, 
Mireie бөгү ише, 

"Thou and End Joy, Love 
Üne—thrnghmt the sente! 

But oh! why use i8 drenmimg ? 
All is na before, 

Ouly after death, Love, 
Shall free le lié n Or 
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THE PARAMOUNT POWER IN RELATION TO INDIAN STATES 


ny 


Coase K, N, Haksam c (x 


"That tho British Government i& the Paramount 
Powerin India i aot open to any doubt, Bat 
whut legal rights the admitted faot of ita purs- 
mountey confers upon thit Power in relation to 
the Indian States is. 8 question which it may be 
profitable to examine, Such ay examination is the 
more necessary because in thó name of равиши 
cy there ure constantly being put forward varied 
claims for which the warrant would not sppenr 1o 
be quite. obvious, and, ae the question hae never 
yet been freely ventilated, the true position re 
main*obeeure. Tha matter is of con-ideralile pnb- 
lic importance, apart from the fact that per se, 
it is. of great interest to constitutionnl lawyers, 

In order to invite discussion it may be affirmed 
that even leading anthoritie: on Constitutional Law 
appear to have gone wrong in the views they have 
expresse]. "They have delivered. themselves of 
pst lerte without attempting to argue out their 
views. 

Hail deals with the question of the limitation 


. en the sovereignty oi the Stutes in a footnote 


(International Law, Sth Filition, p, 28) He saya, 
that in matiers not provided for by "Preaty, и 
“residuary juriadiction ie considered to. exist, and 
the Trenties thimneclves are subject te the reser- 
yution that they may be disregarded, when the 
supreme interests of the Empire are involved, or 
even when the interests of the subjects of the 


Native Princ sre gravely affeeted. "Tho Treaties 
reilly amonok te Leth more than shitements of 
limitation which the Imperial Government oxcept 
in any exeepti«mal eirmmstances, places àn ite own 
action.” 

Lord Curzon us Vieeroy of India anid — 

"The sovereienty of the Crown is everywhere 
unchallenged. It hus itself laid down the limitation 
af ite own protmgutive.” 

Lon! Rewling in his reply to the Niza assert 
— 

“The Sovercignty of the British Crown je mup- 
reme im Tilia. and therefor no Ruler of ab Inilian 
State can justifiably claim ty negetinte with the 
British Government on an equal footing, Ita sup 
remacy is not based only upon Treaties and En- 
gngements but exists independently of ‘them nnd, 
quite apart from its prorogntive in matters pelating 
to Foreign. Powers imd policies, it is tha riglit and 
duty of the British. Government while serupulonaly 
respecting all Tresties nil Engagements with the 
Indian States, to preeryy peneo anil good order 
throughout India." 

It iê difficult to say whother these two Vieeroys 
drew their inspiration from. Hall or whether they 
arrived at their opinions by à personal examination 
of the question, — [t бя still more difficult to waume 
that Lord Rewding, sitting as Lord Chief Justice 
of England, жош have sij as definitely. what 
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Lord Reading as the Politicn! mdministribor af 
Indi dil not hesitate: to assert, — As regunle Hall, 
however, it mu be safely olisrved that quite une 
eonseimsly lie was. justifeing BethiünsEollweg us 
114. Биши їн уал! to енуі Readings dietum 
n might be suggested that if the parammi of 
the Britich Government i£ imlopendent: of. "Ereutis 
then lÊ rem. on, e iT. "The corned view 
would appear to be thar paramountey gives.to the 
Owy ilefinite rights. and it imposes upon it 
lal duties Td resort of certain  gnattere aud 
certain inatiers only, eis, theae plating tn. Toner 
пите апі external aril uiternal security, — Di dass 
тий confor upon the Crown. any -anthority or ilis 
ention to do uet which ime not necessary Tor the 


тегей ob aweh rights, and the performance of: 


weh Whites. 

Bul, whetlier parmoouritey confer only swch 
iad r mel wile rights, on Abe pheint moen- 
hm Hr ie only pranise Wo emane we go basis 
tur ilisouesion, the tights seerning. lo tie British 
Government tier the clare in the Treuties with 
virus Stawe which trneferred to thit Gyerm- 
ment Ue whole eonduer of the Statee’ forvign 
peludos, Dio anahi eiris renibe s» follows:- 

Article 9 (o£ Indore Trentv — 1818) thus. defino 
rh Stiles ohlimitiun : 

* Malinrnjs Mullinr Hao Hulkar engagée never to 
commit nn ant of hostility or aggression apialnst amy 
of te Honourable Company's allies ог порота» 
or agiinat miy other Power or Stam whatever, — bn 
the event of difference: artsing. wluuever adjust 
ment the Conpans’s Chovermment weurhiny tintin 
in the seule of truth and justices may determine, 
Shall have ihe Maharajye entice acquieewiee, 
The Maharaji agrees nol to seni! of recive Макена 
{тош апу other Siate or to haw connnunication 
with muy other States exeept with the. Knowledge 
and consent of the Волс» Resident,” 

Wheras Article 7 which defines the oblisution 

af the British Guvernuuait resula: — 
In consideration of the cessions made by this 
Twenty, tie British Government bine itself to 
eupport fi field Force to naintain the internal teh 
quility of the territory o£ Mulhar Hao. Holkar. und 
w defend Ueem fron foren enemies; ......" 

Leis clauses їо other Treaties of. similar. import 
to that of Article B. quoted aboye which constitute 


the righi ofthe Beil Goren по ónt 
the * Fomign mintims" af the Sintes, whilid thos! 


arresponiding to Article T define thin oblizullat - 


incurred by that government. | 

Hotere disonssing liow-fur the “right “is elf 
un ébliguütion, fwo-ennmente may be vesituned :— 

Hp Obviously aliese clues alos not confer 
upon the. British: Government do tighi te amik 
what engagement} they like witi rhe Form 
Powers—external amd internal, from the stanil- 
point of Lusdlia—nand to compel rhe States 10 respert 
hose engaremonte regardless of how: those. enimeo- 
ments urd likely to affect the rights of the Бшш: 
rreerved te them һу their Treaties or auch other. 
richie as hive nok been epecifeally transfered Uf, 
dw British Government mul so omet he nssmmed 
inhere in the -States-and therefor to belong w 
the ootevory of their recerved rights. 

(2) "Thi "Pronties whicli téuirsforréd to tbe Bri- 
Ча Goeetument the sovereign right of the Simie 
to enter into mlatione. with. ber States in. India 
or with Foreign Powers outeidle India wvre. entered 
into nt a time when tie British npprehended danger. 
to Tho security of theirown: position from allinnieee: 
whith thé States might forni  Thermfore the pri- 
mary mul sale object Of thes! Trewies waa (Qo 
lehwr ther States from pequiriug of deriving such 
stremath as world thronten the British Power, К 

Lt wae in return for this. limitation upon their 
sovereign powere which the States either willingly 
accepted or wem compelled to  neeept tha ‘the 
liritisly Crovernineut uuderbiik :- 

ka) do settle any iiffevenees that might arise 


between the contracting Stat and any 
отет іса ; 


M) to protest the Stites from external ageres- 
sion; anil 
(е) to pui down internal commetion within 
tho Subs 
"o this extent only: have tho BAHN Govar. 
шеші аниге Бу Тизе а. Сань" lu right 
oowtrol of the foreign relink of the States. 
Н A State conceives ital! aweriewel hy another 
uiti, n is delurres]-hy Trot fron going to war 
agninst that State It post invoke tw: анаи ce 
af the British: Government Yo. effect: uii ait bbe 
mdjustment af the dispute. If any power in or 
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outside: India: atmeke a State, the British Govern- 
ment i¢ bound by Treaty to defend it “ with all 
its resources.” If disorder breaks out in u Sinte, 
stich a Stats may not seek help from a neighlibour- 
Ing opa friyndly Biaje but by the Treaty mist ir- 
vite thy assistance of the British Government to 
suppress the disorder, In all these contingencies 
the position of the British Government ie thot ûf a 
party owing obligation to the States, the obligution 
of the States being confined to treating. the British 
Government as the sole referee and ally. Thos 
visa vis eae) Individual State; the Paramount T'ower 
really ower obligations These vhligatione seanmy 
the sepect of right only against the adversary or 
enemy of wo aggrieved State. The. following illus- 
tration brings out the point of the argument ;— 

State A has a Treaty with the British: Govern- 
ment in virtue of which the British Government 
has undertaken to protect it and all its rights, 

State B has or le not such Treaty, B aticks 
A. Apuinet B, by virtue of the Treaty with <A, 
the. British Government hae tho right to intervene 
and defend A. Towards A such defence is un 
obligation. 

The Treaties аге with iniividunl Sites; conse 
quently in the matter of foreign relations the British 
Government, under it: Treaties with those Stites 
merely owes obligations to them. It hus. acquire! 
no rights and certainly no euch right as empowers 
it to impose any kind of administrative or fimul 
disability upon the States Evon the messurse 


шюр) hy the British Government. ¢y.. the plant 

ing of Cimtenments within tho territories of. States 

ary incidents of the discharge of u centmeted obli- 

yation. not not in assertion of any inherent or 
зуи] гі, 

The true test therefare of thie legality of any 
claint by the Crown, based on parmnoustev, t 
interfere in the internal sovervienty of a State wast 
apparently bo found in thé answer to the. following. 
question :— 

“Ie tle uet which the Crown claims to da, ne- 
еезптү for the purpose of exercising the rights or 
fulfilling the obligutione of the Crown in sonnee= 
tion with Foreign relations nnd external and 
internal secnrity 7" 

It follows that the Parsniount Power cannot 
claim wo be endowed with any genera) diseretionury 
right to interfere with the internal sovereignty of 
the Sikes: Ou the contrary, so far as сап be 
jill, tlre is no evidence of the States generally 
agreeing to vest iu the Crown any indefinite: powers 
or to confer upon it any unlimited diseretion 
Outsile the subjects of foreign relatione and of the 
exwrnal and internal] security of the Staus, each. 
Sta tunnine froe to guide its actions by consi- 
derations of «elf-interest, and to make what bargain 
with the Crown or ite agent it may choose, Їп 
other words, ther is no legal basis for s elain that 
any State is undér a duty te co-operate in. württérs - 
outside the field of *Paramountey " which jile- 
fned by chmaes such as those quoted herein before. 
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nY 


Sm Jaganisn Bose, Kr, CAL 


When I received your kind invitation T realized 
ппек the unity of intelleetuul life of Indio and 
its continuity fram the most ancient times, Your 
kind thought in aeking me to deliver the Cou- 
vocation Address has prohahly been prompted 
hy your sympathy and appreciation of my efforts, 
now extending over tore tham x third of a century, 
in the revival of thy rest intellectual tevditions 
of thie creat country, Many yeurs age I chose 


teaching not ss s profession, but as the highest 
vocation, T cull think of nothing higher than 
eonsceruting my life to the suidanee of the young 
with their dream- anil aspirations get unfulfilled 
and in helping them in phe attainment of trae 
manhood, T see before mw young tinlents going 
out in life's great adventure. What i¢ to be the 
guiding principle that is to stand hy you and 
inspire you even in dys of despondeney? There 


* Mysore University Oonvocution Alice 


8 E 





peyer сайи и {йш жо fateful we the present when 
n orent demand ie made on the strength anil 
blealism of our youth in serving the highest in- 
toreste of the countrr, Î will not therefore appeal 
lo your weakness but po your strength: I wouhl 
пор ошу to set befor you what ix en=v but use 
al] compulsion for your clinic of the more difficult 
You ure seekers afwr truth; 1 will tell you 
DE ihe disipline through whieh vou mut quise 
for the discovery of tonh.— In this the herituere 
of the past will help you; but yeu are nut, te be 
a more slave of the past but the trou inheritors 
of ite wisdom. 


Hxrxóme 8coogsrIGN, 


I wae paralyzed at the beginning of my life 
by various hypnotic saggestions thot India was 
only Interesting beesuse of metaplysien! speeulu- 
tons of her ancient dresiners, and that the great- 
nex of the cotntry was past never qo he revived 
again. 

You may ask whe taught aw better, what lol 
me 1o persist agninst insuperable difficaltins ? My 
anawor fe that my own work was my teacher, that 
strokes of repeated milyersity seyv] na the adequate 
stinmlus, anil that the lesson of the post wae my 
abiding inspiration, 1 heliews that nothing which 
їз not innate in our civilization can ever give te 
requisite strength for & true national revival. ] 
cannot sponk too often ои this matter of funda- 
mental importance, 


In my ildrese 1 will not spik of unything 


that is impossible of attainmentor of things that 


have been aceomplished enly in other countries, but 
what cun be dene or hut heen done in India, I 
have been, aod am still, & stulent ; your struggle 
and difficulties have also boon mine- Їп your 
hours a£ despondéney i£ may perhaps holp you to 


"know that not even a glimmer of saucers ever came 


te reineve the gloom except after years of - perist- 
ent striggle T held the belief that it is not for 
man to complain of cireumetances, but bravely 
to accept, to confront ant dominata over them, 
T know that what bat been done before will be 
mecomplished again and that the past was not to 
remain merely asn dream, 


Тнк Ровар акутен Тести, 


Т роко оѓ му work iteelf being my tower, 
The illumination amie to we only after pears oF 
untemitting pursuit after truth. Tt wae thie that 
enabled m» through rigid эсейе тейине to 
estublish the great generalization of the Unity of 
Life nul to realize fully all ite inplieations. 1 
will tell voo what D wa» able to deeipher in the 
book uf life itall. of comlition= which exalt the 
highest manifestations of fifi. 

The tree may be likened te a Stute consisting 
of countless living mite, елеп grupa of which 
co-operate in the discharge of definite functions 
for the advantage of the community; any dishar- 
mony in the organism ownns the destrintion af 
the Conmonwenlth The tree persists heeanse 
И із rooted deeply in i own sell whieh. provides 
ite proper nourishient and endows it with strength 
in struggling against all dangers thet thredten it 
The shocks from outside fod never been able to 
overpower it, but only called forth ita nascent 
power of resistance. Tt bad met change by counter- 
change; the decaying and the effite hud beet cast’ 
of as worn leaves, and changing times called forth 
its power of rradjustment. Tte meid memory Imel 
uleo been a source of great additional strength; 
every particle of the embryo. within the seed: may. 
thas bear the imprese of the mighty baninn tree 
What then is the strength that confers on the tree 
its great power of endurance? Jt ls the strength 
derived from the place of its birth, its. perception 
and quick readjustment to change, and ite inherited 
memory of the. past. Thy efflorescence of life is 
then the supreme giit of tho place and its associa- 
tions, Isolated from these what fate awaite the 
poor wretch nurtured jn stion thought anid ways * 
Death dogs his footsteps, and annthilation i» the 


inevitable end. 
A SrptULUS rkOM Wrrntx, 


Any great work that is to endure must there 
fore be through the awakening of all that Indin 
hal conserved by her inheritance and cnltare 
Such awakening will be the release of a giant foroa 
hitherto held аро, for dynamic expression in the 
great Indian renaissance, The stimulus for this 
must voma from within, the portont of which ie 
found in the quickened national conseionsness 
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The highest expression inthe life of w nation 
must bo. its. intellectual eminenee and. [s power 
of enriching the world by advancing tho frontier 
of Knowledge, Whona mation hus lost this power, 
when it morely recetves ond hos nothing со give, 
then its healthy life i» over nnd it sinks into a 
iJieenernute exisenoe whieh de ^ purely  purassitic. 
The stutue of a great university cannot bo seenral 
by any artificial means, nor can any charter paare 
it [ts world stuius i9 only to he won by the: 
intrinsic. vulue: of great contribution : mule hy its 
scholars: "To be organis nnd vital, our national 
univorsity must stud primarily for self-ex pression 
nwl winning for India her true place among the 
fellerution of nationa. 


Critica’ have deniol [nilia’s capacity, for ad- 
vancemint of knowlege uni) ‘spreul of learning 
among her people Te has been urged thai (here 
ia no trur deimoerstie spirit, thut there conli) be no 
real contact botween her diverse peoples, and no 
continuity between the past and the present; that 
there aan intolerant theocratic spirit which insisted 
on acceptance of anthority in. place of dictates: of 
reason; that the people. of India because of their 
apecuintive bent are ineapable of advancing pasi- 
tive knowledge: and that the exact method of 
science being Western i= alien to national culture, 
These assertions are as ignorant as they ore 
buselosa. 


Tae Rear oF May ro ChoosE, 


Tilo not know of ony other country in the 
world, except ancient Dilin where sons of kings 
mni] commons wer required to. Hive à& life of 
simplieity and perfect equality under à grew 
teacher. [n our great epie we rel of п gront 
tournament that woe held before the court af 
Hastinapura more than thirty centuries ago, Karni, 
tho reputat son of a charioteer, hol challenged 
the supremacy of Prince Arjunt To this challenge 
Arjun hod returned a scornful anawer: * A Prince 
nóuld not eross &wonls with one who could elaine 
no nobilis ol ducent" "Lam my own ance 
tor," териң] Karns, “ond my deeds are my parente 
of mobility." ‘This is perhaps the earliest assertion 
of the right of min to choose and determine hie 
own destiny. 


In unl bo my own dirle tining it wae: 
fortunate that my. father instead of sending me to 
the more fashionable English sehool inaistel an 
my attending the vernacular school Ma comdes 
were ыр: sons of tollers, from whom T realized 
tle true dignity of labour, I dertved my pas- 
«anat love of nature fram those who tillod the 
ground and made the land blossom with green 
verdure mni ripening corn, The sons of the fleher= 
folk used to tell me of the strange cereabures 
which freqnented the unknown deptha of mighty 
rivors sni stagnant poole; henceforth I was never 
tu bé alme but mb every step the marvels of life 
thrilled awe with a strange emotion, Whim Т 
eume home aecompanied by my. comrmdes, T fonat 
my mother waiting for ns. Though in оох 
Hindu, the: “untouchableness * of sume of my 
comrades never: caused any misgiving: sho wel- 
emi] amd fod them s her own children. Tp ie 
only true of the mother lowrt ta gà out aud enfold 
in her protecting eare. all those who needed succour 
amd a mother's affection, I now mmalize the object 
of my having been sent at the most plastic perio 
of my life to- the sernacular school, where T was to 
learn my own language, to think my own thought, 
and to mveive through the great Indian epice the 
heritage of our national culture. 


'l'ur Tügvcr DeMOCcBATIC SPIRIT, 


Such is the tue democratic spirit which per 
waded the land even from ancient times. At the 
heal of the Ste was the. eourt of. a Vikramaditya, 
never regunled às complete without the * nine 
gems." representing the diferent branches of know- 
ledge, ‘The State reeetved the homage of the people 
not far ite heing panopliel by physical fonos, 
bot beeange it aspired to. make conquest. in a realm 
infinitely higher—that of mind and spirit, May 
this great Indinn tradition always endure in) the 
nding States. 

In regard to the арген of learning, geographical 
barriers have never in the past offeredany ohstacle 
tothe intellectual comintinion among the. diferent 
peoples òf Indi. The vision of thé qme nee 
vividly before us and we-beholl a zgrest proces 
sion of immortale who still live and inspire nk 
We see Sankaruchirva ocelaimed every whore during 
hia murch of intellectual canquest of all countries 


from the South w the extreme North We see 
the <cholurs of o Bengal with m few palm-leaf 
munuseripts as their sole thrasare, crossing the 
Himaligan barter inepired by love aid service, 
to carry Indian lore to Tikka, to Chin, and to 
the further East. The great intellectual move 
mente were never confines! te any particular prov- 
ince. for the torch of: learning wie kept lighted 
for many conttiries in her different universities. 
And jt wie Qu fame of à. poat teacher that drew 
scholars fram even the most distant corners al 
Indis, The trulitions of the past have not been 
lost, for even today loaders of thought fma different 
province= travel from. one end of the country to. the 
other, thus keeping alive the bond of unity and 
closest kinship, Thos who hawe read history 
aright realize the eroat assinilative power of Топ 
tiviligation by which many races pul peoples caine 
 rezind thir great coantry #6 their bame Aml it 
ig hy their joint efforte that will be built the Greater 
Indin. yer to be. 


Tue Sprer Or Ixroresaxce. 


Ttis pérfectly true that nothing eouhl be вә 
detrimental to the furtherance of truth than 4 
nurrow theocratic bins and intolenmen in aceepting 
new facts nd doctrines that run counter to narrow 
orthodoxy. One is, however, constrained to say 
that thià narrow spirit is more im evidence in 
the West than in the Enst Galileo's recantation 
under compulsion anil Bruno's being burnt at 
the stnke are well-known facts The spirit of into 
lerance j= still alive as exemplifiel by the hitter 
controversy that has recently arisen regunding the 
Darwinian theory, and the penalizing of the. teach 
ing of evolution f à certain State af progressive 
America. There iè a priesthoe] even in. scienor, 
and it is notorious how seldom a great diè- 
covery finds appreciation daring thes life uf it 


author. 


Tn regard to the question whether theoertin hias 


‘ohatracted free pursuit of mquiry m this country, 


the fact is well-known that two schools of thought 
Houridhed here side by side, one of which relied 
on faith und wes supported by established. nitho- 


ty. Thw other based itself on pure reason amd 


mfused so neorpt anything whith oould not be 
substantiated by objective proof. This great ani 


fiber] outlook may — prohahiy have been doe to 
the feet that even the devout poalized thatthe ents 


eme of providenee dependen ин 1nens eondescenid- 


ing patronage wore tirttameonnt Mo bdasphemsy. 
А Бтплхак Destorrios or Hierory, 


No false claim shontd, however, be made that 
our ancestors were otmiselent id that no further 
adeance of knowledge war possible What they 
uttained wus through unremitting eforta in building 
the edifice of. knowledge step by step, Even after 
nlLzhey hml achieved they had (he greatness to 
declare thut even the Vedas are to berejectel if 
thease do not conform to truth. Ft ia fatso patriotism 
thut would elim credit for anything less vital 
than the supreme gift of freedom of inquiry that 
lud: been: bequesthed to i5. 

Nothing ran, be more vulgar or more untrue 
than tbe ignorant assertion that the world owes itt 
progress of knowledge t0. any particular race. The 
whole wurld is interdopendent and a constant straum 
of thought has throughout rges enriched the. eom- 
mon heritage of mankind. It ie the realization of 
this mutunl dependence that has kept the mighty 
fabric bound together and ensured the cuntinnity 
wel permanance of civilization. 

p] is a strunwe Uistortion obbistory that all 


wilvance of knowlele has heen cldmed as the 


contribution of the Weet An equally wrong claim 


made in the West hes been in meani to the high- 


ext development of stutecraft, И mmt Бе А 


matter of high gratitication w the Mysore State: 


that two. of ite distingni«hed offieere shonli hava, 
by their putiont Inhours, aneoeeded in Hfting the 
veil. that shroudel the past The pioneer work 
on the Positive Sein of the Ancient: Hindus 
hes been the resule of wast erudition of thè Vict 
Chancellor of thie University. No less inyportant 
is the remarkahle contribution of Dr. R. Shama. 
Sastry whose putient and critical scholarship hnes 
brought uy light Kautilya'* А айати, 


ISDN DiaorxATION., 


Can-we, however, remain sansfe] only with 
the traditions of the past? Crities hava tlj na 
timi after time that whatever the past might have 
been, there iè uow no strength left for the renewal 
of our national life. They point out that while 
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&ueeesses im enr nabienat efforte have leen few ani 
far hetwesin, the fails have. bon far. ich пишу. 
But failure i uly transient, while success waite 
fre tue mount the last etner, Te ie the obvions- and 
the hlapant that hiindens to the essential Fow 
теш tho gmat omg: hidden io oys af man; 
That is moving the great mass of the peonln 
To thoy comeless efforts 0) нее әне ачин 
nepirurion. Where Hes (he secret ef that poteney 
which makes tortai offerte: apparently doomed: t0 
fniluiw, fie genewed fmm. beneath. emanldering 
hes? When we look deoper we shull find 
Hirt tê inevitublé as ia the sioner of cause and 
‘efleot; so-anrelenting must be the күштү at fail 
ure nd snomese: We stall find ые Бе тихі 
he tho mr teee dunt perwer to lie нин for the 
lrg варни Четине expression which ie we- 
nmm 

Although science js aether of the. Erat nor of 
ihe Weer hot intemutional imita universality, Fee 
finlin by hor habit of mind and inherits! gifts 
handed down from geuerntion to generation is 
specially fitted to make pret contributions iu 
fortheranoe of knowlolen "The burning Tuin 
Lnapinition whieh cy extort new onler ont. of n 
tss of. apparently eontraliciory farts, can ulea 
be hel] in. cheek. by. she. habit af, concentration : 
It is phis restraint which confers the power to 
hold Hie mind in pursuit oi truth in. iufintie prii- 
tiimin, 


[леке 1хтїїїлт® МкснАзїкм, 


Two diferent maloe nro кажеты far ihe 
overy of iruth, the method. of. intmepoction 
the method of experimental verificition. Ain 
experimentation: -schlom lenda to any great 
result while anresirüned- mmarinstbon: leas to 
wildrst-speenlation subversive of all intellecta] 
пту, The rwo: methods mist therefore. due equal 
у balanced One suppleaéntiny the other, 

The: real diffeuhy: that thwart the investi. 
of life ws exemplified by glama arises frn 
fort that the interplay of lifeaunion is taking 
ees within the durk profundities of the Бер. 
{ tie te which our eyes сап боне As 
0 firststep ta discover the hidden Snechanism 
My, tree, one dues tà Beeones Mur tree’ gini few! 
i. pulsebwat of it throbibine life Nett in 
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pler to reveal thè intrionte mechanisiy of ite Ше, 
itis neresiry bo gui dimê to the «mallest unit 
of life, the "life atom" aid. sueoced in resorting 
ite throbbing palson. Far this it was neecesarg 
to Invent instruments of surpaseung aeeurasy anil) 
eemeitrveness — The invention of the mics р 

magnifying only & few thousand times initiated 
anow erm in ndvanee of hinlegival science. My 
Manet Crescogeaph muenifying. fifty million 
tines is now myealimg- the. wonders oi n new 
world, the plont itelf being made to reveal the 
secrets of its inner life. Even in this put of sulf- 
restruiut nnd verification, the inquirer js making 
for. à meion. of eurpussing wonder. When visllilo 
light ende he aill follows the invisible, When 
the note ofthe audible teaches. the итш, изиш 

then ho gathers tho tromalons mesage: Ho thus 
realiros a mew world hitherto invisible; and. listens 
lo, voie: un hene before ind enters. into n realm 
of life, which struggles: anil entari even Ure 
ablvee: Tait let of à miracle (hab man duüdie 
ишу by tho imperfection of his senses should yet 
build himself e raft of thought. to. make during 
adventures ii ünehartero] seus, And in his voyage 

of discovery he cutehes an ocensional glimpesof 
е тъ о месото atu fut hitherto Tironi Ш 

from: his view. "Thut vision troslies out af him 
иШ self-sufficieney, all that kept him Hho 
of the grout pulse thut bents through tho Uni 

verse, H owas bhe the combinution of the intre- 

spective util the highly arnvenced experimental 

methods that downs passible to eatublish thea 
Unity of Life, rho barrier that divi] kindred 

Phenonenn vanished, the plastund nimal being 
found à& à multiple unity in n «Ingle ocean of ning. 


Тнк IspiAx. Hanrr ór. CONCENTRATION, 


These wales tetin mevented to me only ййюг 
years of -trugelo in evereoming difficultics- which 
ni first appeared] ns-almost insumnenntahlo — Dt was 
the Indian habip of concentration thar fal ultimately 
io the overcoming of all diffioulties Ji ia по «ну 
life tint liga before sn investigutor. Не hausto steel 
his body: und mind to the. utmost, and. prepare. dor 
& life of unemling struggle, Even after all this 
there 65 to asstimuüce whakever of success 10: reward 
him for hie comséloss toil, He hae tu бай Ма Ше 
88 an offering, regarding juin wil loss, suneess and 
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failure, as one, But the lure that driws his heroic 
soul is not steerss that can be easily achieved. 
but defeat and tribulution in the pursuit of the 
unattainable, 

When T commenced my investigations, it teed 
to be sail that experimental skill wie wanting 
among our workers, and that the people lacked thie 
faculty of discovery «nd invention. It was only 
after years of persistent efforts that it was possibly 
to prove that there is no difficulty that eunnot. be 
overcome by the power of thy will, that when one 
dedivates oneself wholly for any great object, then 
the closed coors shall be opened, and the impossible 
become fully attainable as regunls: eonstraction 
of uppürntiis of extraordinary dolicacy by. Endiun 
mecluinivinns, [tseemed to me that the fco. wluch 
by the subtle dexterity of their hands wronght 
wonders in the past, could pot altogether be extinct. 
‘Tt was only necessary for me to take my eniftamen 
inmy confidence and fire them with enthusiasm 
lor grest nutional achievement. All the instrment= 
hose niarvellous performanoe created. great entbu- 
4imem all over the woekl, were constructed hy the 
mochunicians trained in wy ELnstitute, — Although 
these instruments were witlely exhibited in Europe 
mud America, &nd every fucility offered for their 
duplication by eminent instrumentqumkers yet it 
was frankly adinitted that our craftsmen possessed 
tactile delicacy whieh could not even he approached. 
Itis necesaary to lay special stress on thie point 
at this juncture when the assertion, totally. ignorant 
and unfounded, is made that this country tain- 
capable of making any great iwlustrial advance. 


THE PRACTICAL Arriacation or Discovertes. 


I have often been asked: What could be the 
use of these researches on the recondite 
phenomena of the life of plants? A similar question 
wns also asked when, 4» fur back. a* 1894, I succeeded 
in transmitting energy by wireless electric waves for 
starting machinery ut 4 distance and exploding s 
distant mine, The invention of the galena receiver 
in iny laboratory also solved the difficulty of long 
distance transmission. All this was regarded at the 
fitne a8 more scientific curiosity, 
Regarding the practical npplieutions of dis- 
coveries in plant life, researches on growth have been 
pondered possible by the invention of the High 


Magnification Crescagriph, The laws of growth. аге 
now being discovered, a knowledge of which i 
essential. for. amy real advance in practical agricul 
tire. Another Important adyance hae been male 
by the diseovery of iilentionl fwaction of various 
drugs on plant mul animal Hf This has lod. to 
investigations on the action of extrete from various 
Inilian plants, the medicinal properties. of which 
had not hitherto been suspected, and by. the employ: 
ment of which the heart machine can be regulated 
aud rendered highly efficient. Tho newly invented 
nesonant eardiograph urseríbés the. different. phases 
of the heart-beat with wonderful minutenoss and 
reveals the specific action of different plant extracts 
in mviving the activity of the heart ino state af 
depression. From the results of these investiga- 
tions nn entirely new arsenal of medicine obtained 
from Indiam plante will he available for the relief of 
humanity. 


Tue Nervors Syste OP PLIST 


An altogether different line of advance has ale 
heen made in regard to the tracing of gradual evo- 
(ution of nervous system from the simplest to the 
wat complex, In the simpler vegetable Life where 


lies the plant-payche, the faint copy of our conscious - 


ness? A nervous simeture [Û hiyê bedr able to 
discover in thé plant, the. eharmeteristie reactions. of 
which are likely te lend to the better understaniling 
of the parallel phenomena in our own psychic fife: 
A plunt carefully protectad under glass from the 
stimulating blows of the environment, looks Hourish- 
ing but in reality it = flabby and declari, iti 
highest nervous function remaining nndevelopesd, 
But when the sume plant is exposed to the rough 
shocks of the environment, then its nervous structure 
becomes fully developed, In human life also, it is 
not cotton wool protection but blows of adversity 
that evolve true minhood, 

I had. ocession recently to take part nt thè great 
International Conference im Education. beld nt 
Locarno, They realize! that the old system hitherto 
in vogue was quite antiquated and thut new initiative 
must be taken in methods of education. The 


- 


=) 
, 


imported method hitherto in vogue is quite out of s 


date and must therefore be modified and maide a 
living force for the wakening of national sspinition 


and efficiency, A system which holds forth no. 
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ether: hope but perpetual nnelàge cannot hut. te 
demining, Nothing vould In mor: huwnilinting than 
ius position of Erallnn siudenbe 3n. Europe, i «ifüation 
which for many maisons ia full of danger, Why 
hab we nob sepire do foumi arst centres of 
fonmning ® Tt was this ide which bolto thi founl- 
ation of шу Institute tem year ago by which! 
hoped to revive the great trulitions nf mur country, 
which so fur back ae twenty-tive connie йр 
nttrneted scholis feoui all parte of the world, within 
the precincts of its ancient sat af learning, ot 
Nalala anl Taxil Tht dren ef dine has een 
now amply fulfillsl May | ant hope that what 
dae been accomplished witli he елге ont with 
even greater power ly thie enlighteayed State? Yon 
mist however be inspired hy as indomitable “п 
faith. Tn jnstification of thot faith. it was neeexaary 
Ui indieste brille what was aeconiplisheil һу [ейп 
initiative and ]y Iniliau scholnr- 


Thug Capsk ur USHT, 


Inereteing unemployment aml ermore econamie 
(listres= ie tho cinsa of unrest here aa im other parta 
of the world; only on account of it& magnitude tlc 
qprablem is fur more site here o rois hunger thot 
vlrives people to desperation mand bo the ilestrurtion 
of all that has been built jp for ordired progress. 
It is tmgis that our own conntry with ite gront 
potential wealth und possibilities of industrial de- 
velopment should be i this plight All efforts 
lave. heen long paralysed hy nesertion=, aa ignorant 
ns they ono confounded, that thie eountry is e 
capable of producing great discowerrs aul inventors. 
These assertions have pow beon completely aie- 
In other parts of the world, it i* amt doctrinaires 
but the best intellect of the country—leaders. of 
srine aswell a= lending inen of bhosinesse—wha 
are called to devise means for increasing the wealth 
of the country, — In my trivele T found little or. no 
distress in small wits arl ne Norway иш] 
Denmark, countries which nre. in. no sense. rieh in 
natural wealth, Nevertheless they. have their system 
of univers edhuention nnd the  mest up-to-date 
University. Poverty |. practienlly unknown. — The 
miracle = necomplished through science by папе 
in iho utmost all rhe available soarce of tho 
counties, Could we not tke to hiar tho Tissin 
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thus mught?. Therenre nown very largo number 
bf young mon who couhl be specially мийи in 
efficiently vonî inate, tho amanî of 
which houll Dear éomparisen with àanv dm the 
wohl Tt should be ale one iim nok bo be a op- 
tels dependent uti foreign emntries Cor our. higher. 
velucation and for our needs. For curmyirar out such. 
à programm: i far-eighted ftue polieyx: i9 urzently 
required, Tut there fe n etrange genera! apathy 
on this matter of most vital importanes Tt de d 
matter of munh eemifiesition gal pride do ac 10 know 
that the Sune of Mesore hue given fe inet eros 
attention Lo this «uljeer on which, FE hall. presently 
make referente. = 


NATURE AXD mE FELE 


When nun beheld prend before hun the: eurili 
the жей and the air de went forth dno Bie wont 
iibvesibures. — He ronde the timulinous se and спы 
iho globe, The challenge of the sky he paceépbeil 
and by hís daring «irit eonquermd it and ecstalibished 
an unobstriecte] highway. Man isa crentive. being 
al thes miracles sitest to his rod-like.mnd indomi- 
table spirit bur the weakling who has forgotten: the 
divinity that i in hin heme an lgmoble Life of 
passivity, Но lows who hee striven aol won 
eun enrich: the world. bv ving away the frite of 
hia vietorioue experienee, | 

Acstrange woakine= aml passivity has entend 
inte the life o£ the. people; and. unless iuedlinte 
atep= be taken to zemodly the exil; the. iind 18 inevi- 
iabe. Natum hows no mercy te the feeble ane 
the deendent; the veka cirle tex on thie: the 
lazy i= content with earning what i hondy sufficlent 
to maintain life ilf Chis rofuees his power ot 
work and his power of resistunee bo illness, ending 
in the lowvring-of scale of noman. life, starvation 
and death, Different ta the attinuds of the people 
of the. West, whoeven under griut stress af national 
uisncter hüve maintained their. spirit and. effieieney. 
пшнен, аи Шише ihr Ilka am building: 
up naonal prosperity. May I say that thia is. 
greatly (dui to the unceasing intereat taken by. the. 
Stat in spem] of eduentüon and in promoting: 
people's welfure * 

As ir eonerete example illustrating thus diffepenes 
uf outlook, T will speak o£what eame within iy own. 
vxperienoe ; many of my old кити «hewest sqeeinl 


it 
aptitmile in schemes; hat ds there wae tin чай 
rane open for them, they wem eompellesd aguinst 
their шишти] ductination to choose. the profession 
of w. None hut the intentionatly blind eta 
fil to qenlize the erbe ti which things mre tend. 
Hie Wu country where distress de Ra Wibdesprend 
ntl Where the only espe foe intelleer ie the pure 
Sail nf the topo ahil мисица course of the 
law Porte. 


ЈАРАХ АХ Нки PROFLE: 


In contrast to this; E. had the opportunity of 
Тачо sequaintst with the solicitud: with. which 
ide Govwmment of dapan follow. the ener of 
jer promising stinne whom thes meinl tte the 
grontest: ot for the wivineement of. thoir conntry. 
E found thit wh promising ані ry pereonal- 
ty Known ar headquarters, nd armngemente: pinle 
theongh their Consul i Europe and. Amerien, $9 
Hut Thi titers of two vetrs ev gv thirongh à. viyv 
special trating under the post distinguished 
рч ко minke thon ficient ln their «Бре. 
They de net) fet themselves stranded uit their 
retur. for acmugsenvente hid sdremdy been mde hy 
their Government, s9 that their tatelleet mnl triin- 
ing find vd (nllest scope imi the servio of thm 
“ишн. 

This leit tie to the ileal of the Бш whieh 
bute fol proction! expression in the ctablishbmert 
ofa National University in аму enterprises for 
the welfare of the. people— The. University: anl 
ilostrial enterprise cantint he diseeiel fmm 
enehi other, Imt: mast be regiiled as eomplimentery 
netivities for vhe eowmnmon goad of the people ето 
ure other ewintees mor fortinate whiehi ean shower 
their millions for a pirtionlar department: in. thi 
Eniverety, Wedhnve no sueb оня do sparò; 
hais (hie o deter ss fa the mind of. mas with 
hia отты -pivit Uf по шеш? Shake off 
your depression then, amd. edet aff yonr weakness! 
L remember thoi Inulin ie uur working place. anid 
enr duties a to be aecomplished Бого эл омс 
ele, Showkl we forper that we belong w i rie 
which aeceuipiished irent things with siniplo moans Ӯ 


"(Tur Wokk or NaTIo*-Briipiso, 


Perhaps Hise where ata distance ein better 
appreciate the fori of iis State in ihe werk of 
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nation-biihting, The Chief Minister ы ty the 
clst tinh with the people: iut reir. qmosperity 


redoumls fo. the emit of. she аць, И ыт that. - 


some of tl greatest of Indian ahministratine found 
foll opportunity for the expression of thiir genius 


‘We are thrill by what lum been necomplishod 


be Sir K. SshulH Iver ii opening wet fell of 
enterprises hy exteusion af miilteays, by the deve 
lopment of the Kular Gold. Field, hy. his еши 
of irrigntien;- he was the author of thi eront 
угон selene at Sivusamudmm. Are we: 
w apprise these achiovemont= by mere money 


valuc—thongh: thi» was undoubtedly geent—or by 
Suinething of. higher import * 


Who can meire 
the stinilus thos given to. young minds treial 
ім this University by the anique opportunity 
iffens! for the hight development of their datas 
power? Шибе ш) гут И tins oot mod 
react on each ather to the Insting henefir of both, 
To Sir. M. Visvesvurnyn, another Minister of thie 
Sint, is ne the eremi of the foundation of 
Blodrovati Lon Work- Hil other tudustrinl enter 
prise — dn this SUUS men an not. due. desimers, 
hut they linee the. strength amd. persistetee (6. «ec 
their vision realized. .— What de Min fountain hemi 
ot their Tuxpimtion=? Ls it the love of thy country 
eonpled with a seme of loyalty to an ideal State 
wher ite Prince i= the natural laulhe of the people? 


Tiscuimxo xpo Rsk dct. 


"кает sind печете ame Ин АНН | pon 
rented with cock ether, The spirit of posom mans 
not be. mpm һу тит betur on antiquated 
theories whieh are ofon entirely baxeless nid whieh 
effectively block all further progress, Nothing. ean. 
be eo destenetive of originnlity as Wind иссерїйигө 
eb er енна тен, The (mw {инеш 


fos rl tether de do drain his iisip te 


discover dinge qheneselyes, Suid on teacher eim- 
nob be easily found and it will he your duty 

to diseover him aul give him every facility: 
A hie. work. Lot there bo no ereutión of a 
learnid caste whos) attention 1 шашу (skin up 
it securing *peeial privileees, It ie only - fmm a 
barning cgil that others could te tehtal Thr 
pupils by working umler such 4 tenchey will leary 
the falii f persistenes atid of the. infinite: came to 
he taken wb every step; they will onwh from “hiin 


r 
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glimpses of. inspítmtion by. which he sueceedes in 
wresting from nature bir moit jealousy gunnil 
aoci, l'hey will become à part of his being and 
will hand down & passionate love. of. truth re" 
theting generations, That spirit eim never dio ; 
shall pass away and even kingdoms may ND 
Truth alone will survive, for it is Eternal. 

The extension wand utilization of knowledee in 
the servies of men nr ds imprrtant i Funetiun. of 
the University, though not only. function. Ie 
bere that we ane brought. into. intininte: eonbwi 
with: gn tboaghts nid bleals of different rnc nn 
le We need not be dismounted ty the tun 
porury abernttion of man, bot inet be inspira by 
the nobility of hie aspiration. It is not be with. 
drawul Tht through active stengels that we shall 
best aered our country, What fe to he my messave 
w the man and women students with whom Tain 
brought in touch today * 






Тив Салы. To Action: 


Î woul want you to realize the great privilege 
of being born at à time. when. the. country pees! 
yeu most, The civilization we have tnheriny! hil 





n 


later! for mutiv millenniume : voa will not cortaimly: 
allow it Us bee dexipoyed thmugh weak. pussiyity.. 
You will. answer 19 the sall Hap line husn өөй. 
through ges, the call which: compels ten and. 
win do ehoose a life of anemiing struggle for. tln- 
alleviation of human sattering, ‘The removal of 


suffering nnd af the cause of -uffering the 


Dharma of the Kebatriva, Be euch of vol a 
Kehatriva. The ourth be the while and auiversal 
theatre of pita’ woeful pageant, who ie ja iter 
more than his thane f+ the biden te fall ott the 
wrk or the steong * | 
Tr was netion and үн wenk passivity thut wes 

glorified in heroic Indin of the past, and the grontest 
Hlumination entoy even £n the fielil of battle Then 
ou be no happiness for any. of us, unless it hal 
ham win for others. "Therefor Due on yon the 
doctrine of strength, And. indeed a capacity m 
endure олха infinite trunsfermmtion must be i in- 
nate in that mighty civilization that tus seen the m» 
telloetunl culture of the Nile Vailey. of Assyria nail 
af Bahylon wax, wane aml disappear unl: thiol 
ду ише өн the future with the. sume гахе е 
fiith with which it met the. pat. | 





THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES: ITS SOLUTION BY POST-WAR EUROPE 


Dr Rinia Kusno MookERIEE, MA. 


The problem of minorities ia hot au. Indian 
tut a world problem И! hae plüved a prominent 
part in Europeun history and polities and «pecially 
in. poetewar political reconsteietion of Europe when: 
it has influences the formation of »eyeral new states 
wher: constitutions throw considernblo light on the 
problem in all its pspoct. 

The vietorions Powers assembled at the Pouce 
Conference at Paris stood for tho principle of sali- 
üetermination mnd ite applications ps the only 
foundation. for à stable peace in Europe by namoy- 
ing m+ fur as possible the inherent sources of 
conflict. They however, found that it was not 
possible to apply that principin. fnlly. They asked 
Germany fo be elf-determined, £c, t0. he governed 


henoeforth by a democraey. But in mot other 
purta Of Europe it wae difficult «to arratige (шч 
varh mace would Ie made to constitute its own stake 
or to prevent diffrent пиз From voming together 
within the «ne and tha «aime state. An appresi- 
mation to the bleal of selfletermination. was, there- 
fore, sought m be achieved by the principle of 
minority prutection s affording the only. basic on 


whieh different: elemmtits, eulturmee aui communes 


vould be brought together within a *ingle sinte amil 
reoneilel to a rommen Government, — Treatics 
rilled the Minorities Guarantee Treaties wer 
{типи with wdloable object in. viow, first the cren 
tion of m sentiment of loyal co-operation оц the 
рагі of the Minorities with thy new Governments 
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under which they fou! Третиот and ond, 

- the reconciliation of these: new. Crovernments. wil 
their former cnemies nadimitied und accepted]. of 
khéir wen new nationals and euius 


Tne Roser Ti ик [лшн 


The Pesce Conference, therefore, proceeded with 
Mw. reconstruction of. Europe «m. the hase 0f the 
bre principles о ае артил and minority 
protection Th territorii readjustment found 
noneskary qo dive effet deo Hese otw рене 
changed) the houndares nni composition: uf. some 
af the oll etules. on de one hand anil also gave 
rae toa few new states on the other, With. the 
former, ucu trewlies wore entered into by the 
principal Aal aml Associated Powers in which 
wê Titi ıı previsión. for the protection of 
réeial, peligiou- nnd  lingnisti^ minoritiés, a» a 
Fundamental and нена pari of thuss tratie, 
The alil snis thus trnka wire Апола, Hungary, 
Bulgaria und Turkey which were restarted on n 
new basis thet woul! promote a grenter intemal 
harmony between their conflicting constitgents 
As regards the newly created sues, the Great 
Powers wire free to Impose upon them special and 
separate treaties alle! the Minorities Guarantee 
'Trestien Those entes were Polund, CxeehoSlove- 
kim, nnd the Sert-Cront-Blovene Kingdom while 
Roumanin and fires also hal to apeept these 


Treaties. 
Miwonrrike PFET SECTION Of LEAGUE 


Later on, the Leume of Nations, the most 
important result of the Great War and the 
Pence Conference, woe male te гип u sepunite 
section called the Minorities Rection to: protot 
the various minorities: of reconstructs) Exrope 
noning to the terme of these treaties. The 
League hes also mada ġa oondition of the admis- 
Aon to die membership of s state that it should 
aitisfy the League on (he subjeet of münórity 

"The stipulations of these Minorities Tremis 
ure considered to he ' ohligntions ot international 
boneern; and are. therefor, place! wider thr 
guárnntee of the League of Nurions. li ix, how. 
ever, jabl down nxpmeesly tlt tirs guaranter 1 to 
be confined only t. furial, rligious und. linguistic 


minorities M doce mot extend. ab whit ane culled 
^ political uf. “ийа!” minorities in whine avine 
the Leagur his no right io urn. 

‘The -tipulations converting minoritive Tm these 
interuabional instrimienksun: hase om à eonmon 
plow imd putiers, Very often thew ilipe menn 
Puma ind etra miis] wording n» expresion 
Гал штер! Шен], This will te evident. from 
the vitation= grown below from the conetititinnal 
documents of «ome oof the new tates of Europe 


whith will show on what lines the international 


wonteni hil ain of the minority problem 
= ртом], 


Tug Kixorou ор тин Евн, (елт vx 
Калы. 


The wepstiqution uf this ew tity ailoptod он 
June 25, 1991. hus -everal peumrkable features 
It ie one of fes constitutiones i. Europe ut. have 
dispensed with. the. second ehumber in the leili 
ите, "This provision is all the more striking. when 
we consiüer that this new state has heen mode 
up of several preceding states that differed widely 
iı matters of religion, eustom, and ына оѓ Life. 
During the war, the Allis- und Associated Powers, 
miming at the break-up of the Austrian Empire. 
proclaimed a one of their war alma the 
emancipation and unity of all Southern Shaws in 
one Lie These, outaide Serbian; remained) die 
tributed for several centuries, among separnte terri- 
tories, the sport of severnl conten(ling empires, 
The preposal of the (Great Powers stimulated n 
movement towards unification among the Slavs 
until they were gatherm! together in this new «tate, 
In view ofthe differat. elements bmught together 
in thie state its Constitution while offiting a etudy 
in the treuiment of minorities amd the solution of 
their perplexing probleme, is also distinguished һу 
the previcion? it hee ineluded for the fietering of 
и ense of national untty. 

Thi following urteles in ue constitution qüry 
now be eogsidereslt :— 

Arn d: Thes ehall be bur. one nationality in 
the kingdom 

An. 122 Liherty of twigion nnd of conscio 
sinil huc gunrnteesl— ATL recognised religians: slmll 
be equal before ghe dw unit mnv be * praetisesd ig 
publie." The enjormint af civil and political 
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rühie «hall be independent: of the practiór of ans 
religion. 

Ark 16: Башт Ы Te cn n uniform 
husi- throughont the country with such adnpta- 
nons us may be required by local conditions. 

All schools shall provide instruction: in. nioral 
anil hall dewelop rivus eonseientionsness (n a 
атти o£ national unity aud religion toleration, 

The state shall be responsihle for. prinmry 
education. — which — «hull he oniversal sunl awn 

The: state shall 
niktionality. 

Minorities in roc and iit shall be given 
primary instruction in thóir itler tongan andor 
conditions presoribed| hy law: 

Tre Fori Rerun. 


Poland, an cloetive monarchy, homme #hen= 
(itary monarchy by the constitution of Mny S, 
179L Thi eimatitotion. before it could function, 
was suceesdel by tha. sepu] partition e£. Polanil 
between Russia and Prussia, Since thea Poland, 
divided without a cmetitution for over à century 
but with the outbreak of rhe Great War in 151 
Poland became at once the. centre. of. international 
attention. The war being fought ostensibly for the 
libyration of subject nations the omuse of «meli 
natione, whose territories speciully: offered indian 
gez tn iiy ûf he contending parties to the war, 
was eagerly avowel! by them. Poland wis thir 
une of the first uf these mation tò айт attention 
and the three empires which) possessed her dis- 
tiomberad territory at oni «pod forward ae the 
champions of lier Uberties: At first Germany 
forced on her s constitution after her occupation 
ef Palunüd in 1915, and «declared her to be an in- 
dependent state “The Poles non-co-operated with 
the constitution und framed m constitution of their 
own: Germany waz forced in 1917 to proclaim и 
now constitution which functioned but feebly. After 
the iofeat of Germany, Genernl Pileudaki assunuisl 
the dietatorship a& chief of the Polls State, ant 
helped her t6 frame a constitution for Неге, 
The following article: in the constinition of the 
Polish Republic may be cites! ; 

Am И: Every citizen possesses the right 
of sufcpgunnling his muionality utid o£ eulivatinz 
his national langue and customs 


encourmge the fostering d 


iFperial laws of the sebum guarantee the full 
mi froe devwdepment df their mitional eustoms to 
ininerities in the Polisli «ttes 

Ar, 0: Polish unticnals belonging to minori= 
ties iy thie aation, whether haus] on religion or 
langnume, hae equal righte with other vitizen= ju 
forming, voutrolling amb administering mb their 
own expense charitnhle, religions and eocial. inetitii- 
lione-schoole and other eduentional establishments, 
with the brow ose of thiir йитте and prectice of 
their religion therein, 

As hus heen whrenls matal Poland, by her 
liners, Dmoweki amt Purlerewski, signel ihe 
Minority &unmntee ‘Treaty at Versaille, Ни 
Liermany und Soviet Russia. hoth complained Ша 
Poland was violating that treaty by her treatment 
ob the inupny. non-Polish. nationalities and timori 
ties inrludel. within her yewly extended territory. 
At last under the Grabeki Ministry, Polimnd pussetl 
lus in. 1924 10 satisfy the minority, One uf. those 
permitte! tbe opening of private schools in which 
instruction was to take piace in the lenguige 
eid, itini provide! {їнї at the request of the 
jurente of 40 онгод їн теріне where them: was 
à- non-Polieh minority anmoanting to 73 per cent 
of the population, instruction might be conducted 
in the language of the Minority, although in all 
instances, Polish, Polish history, and Polish geo- 
grmphy should be taught, that tase two. alwys, in 
the Polish апош, 

‘Tae Esryoxias Rerontic 

‘The Кейин» who form 95 per cesi of. the 
total population of the country were for long do- 
mineted by the Russian pad: German Minorities | 
who formed the governing esate and malo their 
eilucition compalsory in cithor Kussinn or Gorman, 
The liberation al the Esthoniine froi. tho domina- 
tions uf the Russians, Germans, aml biter on the 
Bolsheviks, wie brought about by the Allied vit 
tory. Their treatment of minorities was much. bener 
than the tretinient meted out to them by ther own 
minorities in the preeedingr regime, a& will appear 
From ihe following urtieles, in their constitution : 

Art 12: “Instruction in. their mother tigi 
r* muarmnteed to racial imninorities" 

Art 21: * Racial nimvritie: in the country huie 
the right to establish antenomous imetitution= for 
the preservation und development of their national 
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culttire and te maintiin spocil organisations for 
their welfare, so far as i+ not incompatible with 
the interest of the State,” 

Art Ste“ in districts where the majority of 
thy population is not E-thonian but belongs to & 
madal minori, the langusge used for local atl 
ministration may be the Imnguage of thar meia) 
mamoenty.” 

The Caechs and the Slovaka struggled for a 
lonir time sgninst the domination of the Germans 
anil the Mavars respectively, in the Ansin- Hunga- 
тиш Empire. 

"The vietory of the Allins resulted in. hr lihera- 
tio of thi subject States of their enemies Thuis 
Cle and the Slovaks won for. theniselves a new 
‘state, “Themselves appresse| minorities for so long. 
they were quite considenite towards, the minorities 
of their own newly started State, a» will appear from 
the followiug articles of their constitation < 

Art 182: "Th town and districts where a con- 
silerible proportion of Cxeeho-Slovak citizens h- 
longs to s minority we regnrd ruev. religion, от 
language, and where sume OF publie moniy nre sot 
aside foreduentional purposes in Шле кце, municipal 
or olher budgets a due share in the allocation and 
iie ol sich: euis shall be aeconded to euch minori 
dies, within the Imita of the general regulation? con» 
єттїн publi administration." 

Ar db: The applications: of the. principles 
of article 132and in. partieular the dofinition of the 
expression * Considerable proportion ‘shall be pro- 
viled for by special legislation.” 

Basidies the clauses ited above from the new 
constitutions of Enrope some. of the chases of 
treaties, proposed or entered. inv witer the war in 
Europe: throw additional fight on the problems uf 
Minorities, a» i» shown hwlow 1 

(11 The Tresty with Anstrin of 1913 luting до 
(be protection of. Minoritirs : 

Art 68: * Austrin. will provide, iu the public 
exhsentional «vetim iu towns nud districte in whiehli s 
considerable proportion of the. Austrian nations of 
ether than. German «pedch аге resident adequate 
fawilities for.ensuring that in. ihe primary. school- 
the instruction shall be given te the chikiren of 
anch Ansion antions through the mediam of their 
own language. . This peovision. shall. not. prevent 
the: Austria Government. from making and teach- 


ing òf tbe Germun Inagunge obligatory in the "T 
achoola, 


Gervas- Poran Cosventiox or 1922. 


Chapter IV. Section HE—Publie Klementary 
Elueation, 

Art 106: “A Minority School shall be ostab- 
lished on the application of & national supported by 
the porsons legally resporsiblé for the йиш ot 
ut least 40 childven of a Hnguistie minority." 

“Tf nt last 40. of these children belong 00 the 
sane denomination or religion, a minority school of 
the denotiinational or religious charactor desired 
shall be established on application.” 

“Should the establishment of « minority school 
be iiexpedient for special reasons, minority classe 
shall be formed (in. the public schools for teaching 
the minority children their langunge and relizion).” 

Art. 107: At least IS- pupils are required) fo 
claim. such Minority languoge clisses ша public 
elementary school nnd 12 for religious classica” 

Art. 100: "The Minority schools shall receive 
a share, proportionate to the number of their. pupils, 
ofthe funds allowed from the budgets of the shool 
districte, apart from generat alministration expmset 
and grant-in-all,” 

Art. 118 : * For secondary amd higher schools Si · 
pupils are required to claim: Minority, state schools, 
‘for Minority classes in the lower forme and: 20 
in the higher forma, 2% for Minority language” 
cones in the ordinary state schools and 18 for 
Minority religious courses.” 

Art 120: * If a private Minority school replaces à 
elite secondaire or higher school, it shall be entitled: 
to a grant from publie funds provided tint tho mam- 
ber of pupile belonging to the Minority umbinta te 
vithor a total of 1i or nn average pf Wiper cli 
the four lower chasses or 20 in tha other clissa" 

(3) The Liusaune Tresty with Turkey of 1925. 

Art 41:° In towns anit districts when: them 
ja a. considerable. proportion of Turkish, nntiunals 
belonging to uon-Meoalem minorities these minorities 
shall be assunel an eguitible share [n tho enjor- 
ment and spplication of the same which may be 
provided oat of public: funde under tihe «tabe, 
municipal or other bulgets for educativun], religions, 
or charitable purposes.” 
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Prorroros or Mesonrry Laxovages iw Hrxaary 
ну Daws Passio ix 1923 axp 11924. 


In thime laws Ab percent of the popalation iv 
taken ws constituting ‘a considerable proportion, 
nnd in districts where Wie minority reaches this 
proportion. all. Goveruinont and. Municipal arithori- 
tie and jolges must. be able t0. speak the minority 
langue, 

These hows alee provide. that public Minority 
schoole am to he opened in districts where either 
the majority of the population. belongs to a linguistic 
Minority or there ane dÒ children speaking the 
‘Minority language = (Mair's Protection of Minuri- 
thes, pp, 136-137.) The abowe elauses in the mew 
European eoustiqutions and Treaties initicate the 
lines on which the Tinkan treatment aml solution 
of the Minorities’ problem may be attempted, if 
we nn b set enr politizal eloek going by the world’s 
ehronomewr, The following positione am. estab- 
lished ta the international -ettlonient - 

(1) The Nationalities: tut have Leen seized by 
the Great Powers to. sturt new and better compost 
pues dn recenstmaets| Europe, such as Рәми, 
QuschusSlovakit, or tho Serb-Croat-Slovene kingilomn 
do not form) larger majorities im their respective 
states than the Hindu majority in Lidia, Morée- 
over, the majorities with which the new states of 
Zurope litve baan constitutell on up-to-date ideals 
Of #tiby woastructing иг inajorities that have leu 
urtiticlally obtained, whenws the Hindu majority 
itt India t+ initial, indigenous, standing, and hist 
rical, The camparative Шише. for the differnt 
mnjorities ure 09. per ent for. Polish, (4. per cont 
jor Caechosslovak, 73. per. eent for. the. Serb-Croat 
und TÒ percent for the Hindu. 

(2) The Minority problem fs the dest dilficult 
and wabe h CaoochosSloyakla whieh has to deal 
with the highly-cultunsd asl powerful German 
Minority mounting to 24 per cent of the new 
state. India has similarly w ideal with the. Muslim 
Minority of 24 per cent. Ii îa al⸗o agreed on all 
hande that the solution of the Minority problem is 
most suoeesstul in Czeche-Slovakin. (Prof, Gilbert 
Murray in bis“ Intioduetion ta Muir's Protection 
of Minorities ") 

(3) A Minority to be politically reeognisable 
should be able to attain a certain minimum size 


or mumwrica] strength, it certain proportion of "m 
total population of a country, Thi proportion | 
de undefined in. some, atib defined. iu n fow, eonsii- 
tutions, ail this definition may be taken tv be 
пнен! али grants! in. the constitations of the 
neighbouring states that «lo not. contain thi» defini- 
tion- In the. Polish. Republic, nsa result of inter- 
national pressure, recognition ie given te нов» 
Polish Minority i£ it amounts to ua nach as 25 per 
cent of the total population of the. State fp 
Crecho-Slovakia, the limit is reduced to 23 per 
сези to wecommodate the German Minority amd 
i Hungnry the limit i+ 20 per cent. The limit of 
Wi por cont ia the Inwost allowed in theee inter. 
national armungements — (See p. E20 o£. Mnir'« 7 Pro- 
tection of Minorities ") 


APPLICATION OF NUMERICAL. STANDARD TO. ÍNDIA 


Applying this international bhumerient standard 
for à minority to India, we find that the Muslims- 
amounting (7, bout 24 per cent. of the rotal popalit- 
tien of India have a jo=t clanm for spocinl political 
recognition. in the constitutional arrangements 
atheting Indi a n whole but in the provinees 
considered separately, they ane either in the major- 
ity, or in th» minority of a degno which falle-below 
the minimam international limit to be conformed 
to ly « Minority.. The distribution of the Muslim 
populntion in. [ndis has been iu such à manner 
that they aro in the majority in the North-Western 
Frontit Provinces, the Punjab, mul Bengal, prov- 
inces Thoir largest minority is in the United 
Provinces where. it eomes up to. less than. 15. per 
cent. This 15 per cent Agwin d not evenly dis. 
tribute! in these provinces, but is largely om- 
centrated in the urban reas particularly in. the 
northern part of tho provimi 


Therefory, in the light of international etle 


ment, the problem of minority in India emerges 
mally asa Hina problem for the Panjab jd 
Bengal where the Hindus form large-sized minori- 
ties amounting to about 44 per cont and di per 
cent respectively, and thus considerably aboye 
the preseribed limit, while the minority problem 
ia a Moslim problom fop Indiy neu wholes anil for 
purposes of the Central Government 


(4) As regards loenl unas the эшген ТШШ 
tor a minority ès heigbumel and emphasised, ‘The 


— — — 


JF 
theory seems Jo be that à minority (elit special 
treatment should congrmemie ae far ie poseihle in 
vertain anus to mniler. sdoh Brett minin 
tively feasible; 

Tt muat xo distri ape itd. thorough de derent 
partbr of a. prüvinee thi: Henn. register every where 
ihe miniman degree af density defined. Te should 
not dwindle into thinneis më that banoi recogni 
ullo. All the mew Europ constitution» nim» 
in resisting that a minority shoul for 7p cots 
ilerahle proportion of alis populatian " hy. conen- 
trating at certain ame A Hungaran Dhene 
jed i 109 insi on minoriti ‘living: in 
sufficiently enasidernble Peunpuaet masses in the ter- 
nur olde state CTh Eethonian mid Hungarian 
vuustitutione go en {итше to requin diin w minority 
-hould convert itll into a majority in. w. particular 
aren to clnim «perial treatment Thi сои will 
appear all tio mio -striking fir thy шн in 
these tes of nine тн! ory «mall fri Esthonin 
for instance only 12 por cent of dE total pòpuli- 
tion, PT per cent Germs amd Hr. per. veni 
Russis md others, 

Jt is о be earefulls noted tab ines puse mew 
arrangements Were im opemtion wher $t failed do 
come mp tò the show thit a minority was denisi pri 
tion where it faild to come ap to the Tint of ite 
шїї fie this prescribed, imom of the tle 
tet ûf Poland, the Government, * forced the ehil- 
dren of German-speaking parents to attend Polish 
Sehools on the ground that the pumber op Uennaius 
in tle district was not suffirient to vonstituli à pon- 
sidirnble proportion ef the populition " in the wonl 
of the Treaty, The Lithuuninn (Goverment took 
advnntage of the lower figure given by the consis 
to deprive the Polish minority of their rights The 
Curl Minority in Austin recently complam- 
Wl to the Leiste ol Natione nbout their. treztiont 
whereupen the Austrian Governmont expluinvil 
thet ° they considered that the. proportion of Cosche 
wit not in any part òf Austria sufficiently large to 
enable them to chain special educational privilaes' 
ise. pp. Si, 102 and. E of Muir's hook almenily 
єчї); 

(б) The numerical west je elaborately worked 
ual in inest of these constitutions tw горе 
the protection of te most important interests. of 
и minority, rie, Mar dungunge and religion, 
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Thus & minority can claim s speci «chonl E 


iteli irom (di state fonts for: the primary vlui- 
don uf e ehidsma whew they come itp) to the 
within amber of 40; and s secondary and 
higher school where the number comes ap to thie 
minimum of $00, he minimum numer of pupils 
j lower for claiming =perial else dm the «date 
pulilic school. For primmey ehucation; it è I8 for 
langnage amid T for ligion, | For sccondury educa 


tun, iè i 2D for bangii TS foe religion, р 


will he noted thut religion i& mote leriently treated 


for protection, than. the lnugnge of à minarity,. 
and primury edbuention mor generously than = 


rondimy. 


vp. Porrrican Misonrries Nor 
[t ecoo x ЕвЕтх, 


WEAN 


ИЙ 1н ай eises ind) oomatitutions, the special 
eitinent oF protection fe strictly confine! to. tle 
lungunee, ndignn, amd the mial characteristics, 


and =pecinl ит, гозо, anid Ametitutions of n 


minority: unl 1» not aprplienble to inything else. 

(7) A political minority (ey, the liberals or the: 
eonumunist») or, soci] minority (ей mon 
Brülimins aor the depressed elisses]) r£ not recogmtant. 
for yrolevtinn, In every costitation, whit arc 
terne: rein, religions amd-Hnguisie Minoritine 
‘alone ^ ne Пин. = 

(H) Thoe the theory of Minority Protection 


reems P he that xuehs protection. 1 not pormis- 


aile for wu artifici] neculentaluspect. or fenture« 
which s mnünoritv muv wuire or gseume imn dis 
camer. 11 must take ith ‘thm! upon iie native 
inherent, Ғана бениген И рана" «| 
tml ehurctersies "These are nepeeted 3» that 
понту eommnunity muy «develop along its-own 
Hines of evolntion, and may. by. its partieular-cui- 
ture, take iteown: pectic and. appointed: morte 
bution to the general culture Of mankind, An 
article in the. Polish Constitution. "sunrantees. (he 
fill tod free develipment af their national custome 
to Minorities’ "The Bethonian Constrhition liya 
down that racial] minorités În, the country: have 
the right to establish muronomonus institutione for 
the preservation and development of wir пн 
milime and i mnintain special Орр for 
their welfare so fur && ie not inenmpatible with 
the interests of. the «tite, 


| 
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COMMUNAL ELECTORATES AXD SEPARATE 
Rerresestatiox Nor Reivxintexen, 


(8) Sepurute commun) electorate and repré- 
tentation as such have not heen. recognised ae- le- 
guimnale means: for. achieving the end of minority 
protection; nnd have aevendingle но plu in any 
of the Western constitutions, all or - new, including 
Turkey. The (unlamental principle lanl down 
anl repenbesl in every constitution. is of. tha form: 
“There shall be but one Nationality in the Stow 
It is further declare! thar ‘the enjoyment of civil 
and poligeal rights shall be independent of: the 
pruicuce of toy religion. 

(10) Minorities’ Protection is sought 0 be 
achieve! in all the now sues of Europe through 


the fundaniental and permanent provisions. intmo- 
dueed for the purpose- in their eonstituiions. and 


A not mide dependent on. electoral: motbois-and 


wneermüntiee. ft is dealt with by n regular und 
special seheme incorporated in. every. constitution, 
as ite inalienable part. 

The problem of Minorities, like the problems 
of Labour, Health, or Welfare, line now reovived 
Ht inlernational Leatment, @- mamo, ind stant 
anise) elution The problem neel. not he 
fowl, treated, and. solved. by: India. in. ienlition.. 
Let her ut lens deal. with it-inthe light of jhe 
coustitutionnl nrrimgements which: she hia already. 
npproved and guurantee] For so niany «етті» 
of Europe as an атин] тете of the League of 
Nations, 





INDIAN ART AND LITERATURE AS INFLUENCED BY ISLAM AND BRITAIN. 


BY 


Tur Rr. How'ntE THE. Manquis oF ZETLAND. 


India hasa eivilisation reaching back inte a 
very remote pner: and, for its eurliest beginnings, 
you wonhl have. to. peer hack down. iw centiries 
Ao s perio LODD yens or wore ngà TE yiu emb 
do that, you mishi notre, standing dn the high 
piss of the Hindu Kash Mountains and gazing 
down ipon the sumelrenched plains of India; a 
camyan of men, the pioneers of a moe bern anil 
brought up amid the rigged highlinile of Central 
Asta, Thoy were a fair-skinned race wha enlla 
themselves Агуа, ог Noblis a branch of the ori- 
ginal tek from which we am ouüreelves de- 
secnded ; 25d secing the hund, thi it was good; they 
poured down mto ft pashing before them, or enbi- 
lung, the more primitive people whom they fund 
already in possession. These neweomers were Mı 
the habit of offering sacrifices to АР ранк рыт 
*nnMiestions Tor the most part of fhe fomes of 
Nature—aadl of chanting liyane ii their honour 
tithe performanve of thè sterilite. Though they 
were, of course, quite mawi of jb thoy wem 
thus laying the foundations of the futnre literatnre 


| of Indin, Cenruries rolled by ani tlie next important 


milestone loni thermal ito Bo fotind sonewlem 
B 


about the year 1000 before Christ; when we find 
&eollection of LOS. of the«e ancient. hymns: deli- 
nitely recognised muder the nume of the Rip Vola 
ne thi authoritative sceriptures of the race 


AnusrRACT BFECULATIOX., 


Thereafter we have to take. note of another шні. 
very important development. From very early 
Limes the Indo-Aryan people displayed a renienev 
towanls sbstmct speenlation, and. as fune went 
on, there were smliled to the Vialic hymnis, works of 
n different kind, containing trenge and abstruse 
speculations upon the nature af things, ta which 
wna given ie name ef ' Upanishal'or bogks of 
secret knowlelpe, ‘The litemtore of  thnew days 
*u* not written, bint was handed down br wanja 
e£ month from penerution to көне пп. This 
entailed п. tremendous strain pon the Memory, 
ond gave rise do a sop of orn] shorthand which 
deviluped intà a recognise уре ө Titerature: called 
7 Sutrus " —tring Of tere sentences in which every- 
thing whe serifonl io brevity ami condensation. 
Tt is searéoly surprising in these cireumstances tht qé 
iw centuries rolled by the meaning of the * Sutrüs " 


should have breor dlesni, ai that, when writing 
nme into generál use, à number of conimentntors 
гроші: ие arisen: who eonpoaal elaborire works 
giving each his own interpretition af the “Suim,” 
and incidentally, bexoming the founders of die 
бине schools of philosophie thonghi, One of. the 
best known af the commentators (wae the theolo- 
man Sankare who, about Ше eth: eemary AD. 
expeonnidedl a philosophy: of oo high order; haring 
iu de mein contention much ia  senunon with 
the subjective idealism whieh many centuries later 
Fund =o brilliant an exponent in the West un 
Віхор Berkeley, 


[илишет LITERATURE. 


Of vonrse the philosophic thought of їлїшї! 
wot tow down a single channels if broke up inl 
important Пизон awl notable among е 
tints $e the litersture of the Baddhiste whose 
funder, хича Cinnt Enown to the work! 
us Budiey, heoke away from the tuthority of the 
Priethow! about OU years before the Christen 
eni Hut common to ull the echoal- af Hindu philo- 
пріо thought ic one outstanding belief the. belief, 
that i= so to say, that ae a oman sows, чо shall he 
reap, if nuk in his present life, then in one af an 
infinite suceession of lives tut liv before him, For 
| coupled with this lelief in tho inexordlile sexquenee 
of canes and effect, if an almost universal blint 
án the transmigration of souls, A seat ihal night 
be anid on this subject, but Lust now passop to 
another twp of ulema composition ol great 
untiquity which lins played an important part in 
the literature ol India, namely, the ballads sung by 
villuge bands. 

The huit of reconuting tbe deel of Gods and 
hüroes —of (ташая history, so to spenk—stret- 
thes bank to prehistorie Himes- mil persists dn. the 
villes of Intia to the present. day, unb the 
vast rolleciion of logen nnd folklore. which. hu 
resulta] from this practice may tw said to be, tn 
eri L iesus, the euntcthatinn of the imas, as 
Kidtinet frovi the intellectual to the literature of 
Tallin. To the Priesthoed, nevertheless, ши be 
given. the credit for pollecting and editing much of 
the material which hos thos been provided anil for 
presenting il im the hupe ul two immense epia 
she * Mabalhuruta " und. the ^ Ramayana,” which 

ar E j 


are te this day outsiandinir examples of this ‘hanch 


of Initian litem, They liave been eonpured 
10 iha * Tad" und the " Odgesey " ef Homer and. 
they may be said To msemble them at Wast to this 
extent dint the one. бе concerned with a great wir 
for power between rival fnetions. while the other 
the wunderings inl мен т of a king, They 


ure howeywr, óf a balk before which Шые Санев 


counterparts palit into eotiparntiow insignifienies, 
ihe “Mahabharati” alone being sibout etght tne 
as long asthe Mind” ши the. "Odyssey " com- 
binal: while there i also Interposet in it a famous 
dissertation of n religious and: philosophical matari 


known w= the “Bhagavad! Gita,” which is at ence. 


ont af the mest reimurkahle and the. moet. tressured 
of the Hindu send Honka 


ManoxukbAx. Esvasis, 


About the time of the Norman conquest of Great 
Britain, Lula wme the scene of a powerfnl Invasion 
—that of the Mahonialins, whi like the Xryan 
irane WANNA yers Deford, poured dwn on te 
the plain of Duda thigh the mioantain passes un the 
North-West bringing with them s religion, n civilizi- 
tion and artistic standards, differing. profonmdly 
from those of the Hindu people: To rhe агі, nnd 
particularly to the erchiteoture of Lilia, they haves 
mule a striking eoutribution: nuoy of out=tanding 
buildings of the country, such a= the Taj Mull, 
the workd-funed brob at Agra, anil the wey 
aml palace of may other cities, being in the- main 
attrifminble to their genie "To the pictorial ari 
of intin they have likwwise: made n notable — 
tribution. The mimamres of the Moghul sehool 
of painting ure tdmirable portrnite thi securing 
of the likenis belng вва by strict oftentlony 
on He: part of ihe artist t» minute amb delicate 
detail Realism riüther thun. ienlism, i» fhe elhur- 
acteristic of Moghul ari, the artist being concerned 
to reproduce faithfully what he ER, 80 that dh. uny 


Moghul landseape painting, for example, die various 


trees appeating in it con readily be identified But 
И is precisely in thie respect thet the art of the 
invulers difttral from the indigenous uri ef the 
Hindus, outstanding batuna of which are an attru- 
tive mysticiom and. imaiginution, These lutter char- 
acteristics are due to the outlook of the Indian artist: 


for just as the Lodian philosopher dismissed: the 


M 
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worki of matter as an арма, в» oid ghe Indüin 
painter üt -ulptor, sak to represent the reality 
which he detected behind the appearance of a thing, 
rather than the appearmnce of the- thing iteelf, 
When an Indian artist wishes do convey Um ides 
af їшїп» power as nu atzribute of the deity, he 
puints d fyre wiih an innatural number of. hend: 
or aria Clo the Eurwenns to whom this mode 
of expression fs unfamiliar thé result ià ipt tà. seem 
fantic, Not =o, however, to the Indian; for these 
wooventional forme, which he employs for this 
particular purpose, are traditional und are move 
use of in his literature a= well asin hie urê There 
is far example s passage їп the “ Bhagavad Git” 
ivseriptive of a vision in which the lero of the 
battle i2 permitted for à moment, to seo x]. i He 
i He thus deseribes Him: “With inouths, eyes 
arnts, hrenste, multitudinous, I « Thee everywhere 
anbounibed Form,” 


[DEALERS 


This kind of idealism in Indtun art can. be very 
attractive. Take, for example the conventional 
imuge-of Buddha, seated cross-legged in. an. nititude 
of moditation whieh is tw be seen in all Buddhist 
countries. Judged by Western artistic standants, it 
auers fru many imperfections, The face: is 
expressionless and the whole figure Is devoid of 
anatomical detail. There i» nothing ie. indicute 
that the original possessed either veins, museles or 
bones nd from thie point of view it might well be 
describe us crade Yet ono realises p om gire 
AL. it that it ia producing on one’> mind the exact 
effect intoniled ; for it inevitably suggests the idea 
ob permanence in. a worlil of flux, of divine peace in 
u universe of cosseless aud tumultoous unrest.. Ani 
if you attempt to analyse the. [actors which go to 
emite impression you will be driven to. the. eonclu- 
sion that it te the very abpence of detail that is 
chiefly responsible, There is nothing to divert the 
tmd from the main idea suggested by the whole, 
шины, паноу. All is at rest You see before 
you the embodiment o£ that idéal which, throughout 
the tek, Ima haê sought with on almost pas 
signati, truaeiby —nelensed from all activity ; that 
perfect peace that passeth all human understanding 


which the Ви call Nirvann, anıl the Итии, 
Мока Бдин from the evi of existence, in 


a word —aalention. 
Битни Телес 


[slam ie not the only civilisation from without 
thet here sHiceted! the devehupument cf Dentin Literature 
and art mud, im eonelusion, bounust refer brief 
to the influenee of another nnil more resne ii 
eursion —that of tireat Britain, Until conypuratively 
resent times the lungusge of eulrum în Гаага 
Sanskrit, the old elnssien! language of the Hindus 
jet atin England op М) the sixteenth century, the 
lunguage o£ the cultured classes was Latin. tis 
indeed, l9 thun à hundred yeare moe the. Idian 
perple—owikene! from their apathy by in pet. 
from the virile civilisation which flawed in upon: 
thein from the West— began tp realise the: literary 
possibilities of the Languages of thoir daily ife: 
In Bengal in purticular was thie the case. Неге, 
ae acresalt of the luhurrs of a band of Toilhiin seho~ 
lure, the Bengali language grelually sneek i 
combining. the. grace and. diguity of Sanskrit with 
the directness: aml vigour of English onl in 
becoming ах live nnd artistic medium. of expression. 
The resultof this development was the appeaninne 
of n whole galaxy of modern Tndiun writers, n= 
cluding peets, dramatists and. tovelist« — It may 
seein invidious to mention by name any ond of the 
many who are already famous in the history 
of mwlern Indian literature: Yet among the 
pioneers of the nineteenth century. the nume of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, tho novelist, desenhed 
by his admirers aa tho Walter Scott of Ladin, 
Handa out, While among living Indinn writers 
the mame of Варга Nuth Tagore, sinner af the 

Nobel prize of literature st one occurs f one a* 
n poet aod writer of outstanding eminenee whos 
command of English is so grenk thot) his. works, 
brillian: though thoy mwe in their original language 
loue little when uttered? by him in the English 
tongue, Here, thenowe have o new miletone on 
the long road of Indian Literatur: anl ari—on» 
which marks the beginning of an epoch, the 
possibilities of which may be dimly guessed at even 
though, 2s yet, they cannot fully be foreseen. 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES : IV.—ISLAM IN INDIA 


uv 


Dg. JapvNATH KARKAR, OLE: 


The Mastin eonquest of Indi differed fundamen- 
tally from all preceding invasions in one respect 
The Muslims eism to [niin «a now element which 
the oliler inkubitunts could not sbsorb,— "The Greek, 
Seythian, Mongolian and Parthian invaders hwl, 
n fow generations after their settlement in this lànd, 
been completely Hinduized in. name, manners, re- 
lizion, dress anil ideas. 

In the second century before Christ, a Greek 
named Heliodoros, the eon of Dion, when travelling 
in Tndis on am embirssy, eoukd adore Vishnu: &nd 
erect u column in honour of that Hindu godt. 
Men vonsiderod it quité matral that he should de 
= and take to himself the tithe of 4 Bhagavat or 
Vaishnav. [Besuagur Pillar Inecription,| 
^ But Islam de a fiercely monotheistic religion. 
Tt cannot allow any compromise with polytheism 
ór admit à plurality of deities, The God of Isham 
and of Christinnity— like the. God of Judaism, 
which was the parent of. both. these. &xeeds, —ie " à 
living and a jenlous God.” He rmmnnot tolemte 
any companion or sharer im the hesrts of His 
alorers. Hence, the absorption of the Indo-Muslims 
inte the folll of Tinduiam by reeogni#ing Alla’ as 
another of the humberless Incurnations of Vihma 
wnd Mohammad ss an inspired Sallin, was impos 
sible, "henefom, Hindus amd Muhammsduns, — 
и», Inter on, Hindd= and Christians — hat? to live 
in the same land withont being able to mix together, 
Nothing has enabled them to bridge this gulf. The 
Indian Muslims Mitre, throughout thé. succeeding 
centiries, retain! the extri-Indiun direction of ther 
hearts Their fees are still turned, in daily prayer, 
to a spot in Mecen; their minds, their nwole, 
their administrative <ystem, their favourite reading 
sought models from outside Indis,—from  Arnbin 
and Syria, Persia and Egypt All Muhanimadans 
hay the sume sicred language, era, Hterature; 
teachers, atint+ and shrines, throughout the werkt, 
instend of these being restricted to Lidia, ax ds the 
onse with the Hindus, 


The Hindus were willing to absorh the Muvelines £ 
they wrote the Alo-panivhad and. went perilously 
near making an avatar of the Emperor Akhar, But 
the Mubammudans would not yield on the cardinal 
points of their fnith, nor accept the now convention 
necessary for entering Hindu society, They clung 
to the Quranic- precepta: "The. polvtheists am 
unclean; let nothing unclean enter the Kaba.” 

Thie was the cardinal difference between. the Mus- 
lim settlement im India and all the other foreign 
immigrations that had gone before it. Another 
equally important charncteristic of the Muslim 
element in India was that from 1200 to 1000 their 
state иші society retained ita original military and 
nomadic ehameter,—the ruling nue living merely 
like an armed camp in the land, It was Akbar who, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, begun the poliey 
of giving to the people of the country an interest in 
the State, and making the government undertake 
some s*oeialistie functions in addition to the mere 
police work it had hitherto. contente. itself with 
doing. Up to Akbars time the Muslim settlers 
in Indis hod been in tbe land but not. of it. 


Mesi. CoxTRtEU TION To. INDIA. 


What were the gifts of the Muslim age to India? 
Тін were ten : 

(fi Restoration of touch with the outer world, 
which included the revivul of an Indian navy and 
sea-borne trade, both of which had. been lost since 
the deeline of thi Cholis. 

(ii) Internal pace overa large part of India, 
especially north of the Vindhyus. 

(ш) Unifonmity secured by the imposition of 
the sani: typeof adininistration. 

(ivy) Uniformity of social manners and dress 
among the upper clases irrespective of creel, 

(v). TndeSantem art, in which the mediaeval 
Hind and Chinese schools were blended together: 


Als, anew etyle of architectars and the prot. 


INDIA THROUGH. THE AGES: IV.—IELAM IN INDIA 
tion of, industries of wiyetined Kind (eg. shawl, 


Inlaving, kinkhab, asliny carpet, ete). 

ivi) A wemmon їй Princi, ealla Hindle 
капі ог Кена, and an official prose styly (mostly 
the creation ot Himli manadis writing Persian, anil 
even borrowed by the Maritha efateéves for their 


‘awn vernacular). 


wi) Rise of our vernacular literatnra, As the 
fruits of pesce. and. economie prosperity under the 
empire of Delhi. 

(viii) Menotheistie meligiaus revival anil Sufan 

(ix) Historical literature. 

(x) Improvements in ihe art of war anil 
civilisation in general. 

The intimate contact between India anil the 
outer Acintic world, which hal рее еза чі in 
the early Buddhistio age, was lost when tho now 
Hindu society was reorganised and setin. rigidity 
like n caneret structure "about the. eighth: century 
AD, with the result thar India again  bocame 
eli-cenirel aml isolated from (he moving world 


beyond her natural barriera. 


This touch with the ret of. Asin ind the nearest 
parts of Africa was restore! by tho Mislin onmi- 
qiwat at the «nid of the 12th ¢entury, but with u 
difference. “The Hindus no longer went outside, 
as they had done in the. Buddlistie age; only many 
thousands of foreigners poured Jato: [mlin mil 
some Indian Mustime went abroad every your, 

"Through the pisses of. the Afghan frontier the 
stream of population am) trade Воман peucefully 
into India from Bukhars und famargand, Balkh 
and Rhurasun, Khwarizm and Persian — because 


| Afghanistan, belonged tọ tho ruli of Delhi, till 


peer ihe endof the Mughal шири (173%). 
Through the Bolan Pass, leading from, hulia tw 
Quandahar Anil Persii, 9 muny us LLOO camel: 
loada-of merchandise puseed every year: in, the 
reign of Jahangir, early in the 17th century. The 
port& on our western coust were eo many doors 
between Jilin ond ihe outer .worhl chit ool be 
nached hy «9. From the custern port of Mystili- 
patun, belonging to the Sulima of Сона пр 
to 1687 and thereafter йо the Мара, ар аман 
to sail for Ceylon, Sumninp Java, Sium aod even 
China. 





at 


The two hundred years oë Mughni rule gave 
ta the Wwholo.of Northern India and to muct of the 
Decean alao, menses of otficial Jinirnige, ndlininis- 
imtive system and coinage, snd ale à popular 
lingua [танса for oll elses except tho. Hindu 
priests and the stationary villugefolk. Бум. 
outside the territory directly ucminiaterm! by the 
Mughal emperor, their wiminiamrutive -system, 
offic) tithes, court etiquette aml monetary ур 
were borrowed, more Or Jess, by. thé anwighbourmg 
Hindu mjas. 

Al the twenty Inian subuhsof tho Murhat 
empie were governed by maana of exactly thie 
same adininistentive tachinery, with eéxaetly tho 
ваше procedure and official titles, Persium wu 
the one language ted’ in all official pocords, ete. 
_.. Officials and sobliers werî frequently transferred: 
from one provinen to another, Thue, the native 
of ûne provinco felt himself. almost st home in 
another proviuee ; traders cand travellers passed 
miner easily from city bo sity, subah 00 ambah und 
all ronlise! the imperial oneness of this vast eomntry- 


Misi IxrübENCE Ow FixE ARTS: 


Tn the domain of the fine arts, the richest com 
tributiogs of the Mahomedane aren new stylo of 
architecture (easily polisie anl tombe}, the 
Inde-Süraen hes] of painting, anil artificial 
катЧепїп | 

To the eriest Muslin paintingsto reach: Indis, 
namely, thoe fu Khurisan dml Bukhari, wo ett 
complete Chinen inthenee, epecinlly im. рертезеш- 
ing the inos. meks, sheets Of water, fire шй 
dragons... In the eurt of our truly тшй King 
Akbar, this Chinese or rxtra-Indian Mislim art 
mingled with pure Hind art— whose trulitions 
hus been: landed down: unchanged: since tho huys 
ofthe Ajanta freseoe= anil the Bhivhut and Ellora 
reliefs. Thus Muslit art in india underwent Wa 
first transformation, The rigidity of the Chines 


outline was aoftened. The cunventionality ûf 
Chinese wrt wie discarded, We nots a mew method 


af representing rocks, water’ wal fire, whieh i« no 
(ним. suggestive of the Chinas school, hut it is 
clearly the Chinese selical ini a process of dissolution 
um] making a meer ppproch te Satie The 
scenery nnd features are distinetly Indian... 


ga THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


This process of the Enilinniantion of Saracen art. 


contimmd after Akbar's time, till nt list in the reign 


of Shah Jahan, the Chinese: influence entirely: dis- 
appeared, the Indian stvle became predominant, and 
tho highést ilevilopment wae reached]. in délieacy of 
features dnl ealouring, wmaiumeness ef letnil, wealth 
and variety of. ornnmentation, and approsinmntion 
Wo Nulun—hüt wiihout айты either to true 
porepertive owe to fight and: shade This Tnit 
Sammen иті owas entirely developed im the courts 
of the Mughal Emperors 

Thus. in painting there was à true revival und 
thi highest menine мая «врач Бе Теа агі 
hehe Mug'al wèw, This style Hogere on in uur 
times uniber tenane of“ Endine art or” Mughal 
painting.” 

"In Europeun history we find thot the social 
revolutions coset by the Barbarian overthrow of 
the ийиш Empire wontinnel through the Dark 
Aum till the [3th century, when the former jrov- 
joes Of the Roman: Empire nappeaped a2. iudo- 
pendent: aational kingrbois, and in each of them 
n vernaculur ltemitum spring up, which took the 
pliew of the old commen cultaral hingnage, Latin, 
Chowweer (1960) Deoteire, 1800) and the Tron- 
Тора ннн the morning stars of Sane in the 
repective унаре of Englin, Italy pil Fronte, 
Th Tilia, too, the. old. Sanskrit liternture censes] po 
hee diving Ernwih after 2400 ALD. Though 
Sanskrit turks continued te be written long aftor 
that date and hove been written oven: in vur own 
times, these wero entirely prtificial works — mere 
CONTEC: or eommentures onm commmnturies. 
émtentional treaties cor fours de force, and oid 
original productions: deserving the numo of Hierzi- 
wire, “They fail (o appeal to our hearts or. nv ald 
to our stock of knowledge, so thui it tuy he truly 
eaid bhat what in populutts ralled (he Pithon 
period, ta, from 1200 in 155), wae the Dark Age 
of North Той history. and the. Hindu intellivt 
was barni during these three. centurres amid a half. 
Bu Бу the fne ihar Akbar had conquis his 
epemiew nnd established a larael terpiro covering all 
North Tnilia, penee nad. god idininbetration bhejgun 
to proditer their natunil fmita. With the feeling 
of serurity, wvalth grew, and wealtl hmnught leieare 
and a passion for the things of te mind, There 
was a sudden growth of vernacular litoraurre in 


SI оса In Bengal a new impulse wne. 


‘given to the vreative “Inetinet by the followers of 


Chaitanya (t485—13383), who wrote the first great 
worke—aus listino from —folk-sngs—in modern 
Bengali Such ware the saints biographies, the 
“Chaitanya Bhagabat” (1225) the * Chüitanga-eharit- 
umrita" (completed [56 ed many others 

In the Hindi-speaking world Ше итен Munster 
wue Tulik who began his immortal imd perm- 
nially inspiring * Ramn-churitaonnasa " in IA. 


Ho hid been preceded. by u Muslim. poet, Malik. 


Muhowed Jaisi whose allegoria] roninnee, th 
* Pudlumuyat" hal — been: eompletbsl in1540. amid 

^ Murignyat " 
Hindi poems prodneed in this age »meh as de 


-thharrest, Soprmavat, Kandaravat, Madkn Saluti, 


Pomen's Chitracots (16131. 

[do mot here refer to the. Hindi religious. poenis 
of an earlier age, like those of Kahir (d. 118), Dinky 
шні Nanik  (l460—1539; herause whey were not 
literuiure proper, fmt more in the. nstum of 
aphorisms intended to be committed te the amumry 
ani) transmitio! orally. 

Мог о Т refer to the Persian literature (other 
than history) produced in India under the patronage 
of Akbar and his sueceseors, because it! was an 
exotic, Many of the Persiun poets of thy Delhi Court 
down te the middle of the 17th century were апп 
grants from Persia, Such: were Mabanted Jan. Quilsi, 
Talîl Amuli snd others — Their productions hive 
mò life, na valme ns liternture. | 

Urdu came into being. m the. Totti. century. but 
only as & vulgar-epoken tongue, desptsed bry- authors 
und cultured socióty.— Ht became à litermry language 
in the north only in the Juta thth century: Wall 
nf Aurugrahad (65 T7100 having been [ts first recog- 
nisl poet of note, Brit the svuther Urdu or 
fiekite hod prvlieed good poetry more than a eom- 
биту wurlior, | 

The Jiüermy impalee given by the peaec ийй 
prospority of Akbur's long and successful reign: and 
the patronage of that emperor and kis vassal princes, 
led to a wontlerful flowering of the Indian: intellect 
dit the close of the Lith iiid the first half of the [7th 
cen miri. "To this perd belomgs tle enrious corrupt 
Sanskrit history of Bengal entitled: *fhaikliSubbo: 
day 
man, s eourtior and a diplomat o£ Shah Juhan, and: 


in 1542, There was quite H trop of 


s." the Persiun wrttimes of Chimndra-blian Brali-- 


iF- 























боа works noted in ghe Misbea-Damll- 


Ixrrickxek or Duaw ox Tiispia 


Let us now eonaiiler the resultol the impaet of 
Telum—hoth eres and society —on the Hinedite amd 
the renetion of Islam to it« Hindi environment dur- 
ug елау eenturiée- thnt these. fwo faithe have 
lived together in the same landi Cunningham, the 
historian of the Sikhs, as early asthe miili of the 
nineteenth century. thus dosoribéd ihe moral. eifect 
af the Muslim. conquest: 


"The influence of à nw people, who equalled or 
surpussesd Kshattriyus i6. valour, who despised the 
^unetity of Brahmans, ати wha authlorittively үт» 
himel the mity of Gol and His nhhbornmee of 
imnnges—begnn. gradunlly to. operate on. the minde 
of the multitude of India... . New. superstition 
emulated oli! credulity. Pirs anil «Бан, заи ип] 
tinrtvrs, equ nlled Krishna und Blinirmv in the nun- 
| ler uf their miracles, nid. the. Malomeline: nlmost 
fürgot the units of God in. the mnltitidle of inter 
Ware whose aul they: implored,” 


"That was one effect, thv growth of popniar super. 
stition ; but something higher soon followed. I quote 
Cunningham ngam : 


"The first result of the conflict | between. Hindir 
iem and Islam | wns the. instituiion, ahou the end 
of the Lith century, of à comprehensive soct. by Ttá- 
manani of Benares: ; .. He scil upon the iden of 
[man's equalizy befor Ged, Fe instituted no 
nice distineüve observans, he admitte] all clesie 
of people aa his disciples Alwmt 1450 ihe myat 
оа (бе, уяр) weaver Kubir assailed af onee 
the worship of idols, phe authority of the Grm anil 
Shustrms and the exclusivo nee ofa learned: lap- 


Butit i liistoricilly ineorreet to hold às Hunter 
and soie other Europari writers hive done, that the 
monotheistie nni] nntizex-te movements among the 
indies in the Mille Ages originated in Talan, We 
know that all the higher thinkers, all the religious 
reformers, all the emoere dovotwes among the Hindus 
from the earliest times, have proclaimed тиш anil 

ly one supreme God behind the countless deitics of 
popular worship. and have declared tie. equality of all 
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tme adomre and placed. a simple sincere faith. above 
vlabornte riligious eeremonies ; they: hie nll tried 1o 
simplify religion and bring it t» the doors of the 
commonest people Henes, what reilly happened 
after the. Muslim oinquest was thal ties disent 
ing or refornüng ievement= mining the Hinitne 
reecived n теш Парная from the praen of. the 
Mabhoneduns in their immedinte neighbourhood. 
The example of Islamic swiety ated a. n. elvont 
оп Hiin přejmlioe. 


Many secte arcs which tried to harmonie Eskin 
ati Hinduism and. to -affanl à; vonmyon: meeting- 
ground to the devout men of both. ereeds, in: which 
their differences of ritual, doeme and external marka 
of faith were ignored. Thir wae the avowed ni of 
Kahir imil Dalt, Nanuk inl Chaitanya They 
unus converte freely drom Hindus and. Muslini- nnil 
поје dhe riail orthodoxy af the Braliman imil the 
Mulla alike. 


So, too, the Hufi movement affonied n common аі 
form 1o the more lenrned sud déevout inga nine 
the Hindus and Mahomeiins Unlike the nlove- 
mentioned popular religions af medieval Indi, 
Sufism never extended to the illiterate people, It 
wee essentially 4 fuith,—er nither an intelleetnal- 
emotional enjoyment—reserved for the philosophers, 
Withers, and mysties free from bigotry, ‘The eastern 
variety of Sufism is mainly an off-shoot of the Vos: 
anta nf the Hindus; nnd itrapilly spread und dive 
opal in Tili fom {he time of Akbar, under whose 
fostering core Hindu and. Muslim thought formel 
пом union, with help from many Persan emi- 
grate of liberal yiows, Akbar’s mantle ss an celoctic 
али! реи кет în religion fell on his great-erandsan 
Dum Shukoh, who openly declared tht he hid. found 
thy fullest pantheism (awhid in the. Vodantà: only 
and preparod & Porsinn transintion of fifty of the 
Upauishiule und unother work bearing the aignifieant 
title of. Mafiiuo-ul-barain or 5 tw mingling ûl the 
two asenna," which explains for Persian renders ihe 
behuital terms of Hindi pantheism, with their 
pamllels in Suf- phraseology, inonder to facilitate tho 
stody of the enbjeet by cembers of hoth creed: 


In sbort ibe popular religious: sects founded hv 
tho saints and the Sufi philosopliy tmded to bing 
the ruling. rice and the eubjeet people - eloser -t9- 
geilr. 


Hisromean Lrreratvre 


Another gift of е Мойте о Тоа іа historien! 
трие The ehronolosien] sense was very. impar- 
fectly developed among the Hindus who are apt to 
despise thie work! aul ite ephemernl: occurrences. 
Before the Islamic conquest, they prodiced no. true 
history at all. 

On the other hand, the Arab intellect fa dry, 
methodical aml tuttterof-fiet. All their monde 
soutain 4 chronologion! framework: The historical 
literature of che Mahbomedans jn. all eonnteies. ha 
heen: vast anil varied and well furnished with iltis, 
We therein got a solid husis fur historical цу. 
Тһе Persian chronicles which were written шиг 
every Muslim dynasty in India am} in every. reign 
under the Mughals not only serve as materials of 
suuly in themselves but furnished an example which 
Hinds writers and Hinde rulers were net slow 
to imitate, Thusa new very useful eleinent was 
introduced into Tnidiaw literatures, ail in the 17th 
und 15th centuries it formed a magnificent body—if 
we take all the histories, biographies mpl letters into 


поши. 

The cultural influence of the centuries of Mus- 
lim rule was necessarily widespread Hunting, huw- 
king and many games became Maliomedanised in 
method and terminology. In other depurtments 
nlso, Persian, Arabic and Turkieh words haye anter- 
ol largely. into the Hindi, Bengali, and eyen Marn- 
thi languages The art af war wae very highly de- 
veloped by the Muslims, partly hy borrowing from 
Enrope through Turkey and to a lesser extent 
through Persia, The imperial Maghal army. served 
ae a model which Hinds Rajas eagerly imitated. 
‘The systom of fortification wae greatly improved 
by the Mahomedans in India, as a natural cons 

ienee of the general. mlynnee of civilisation anil 
introduction of artiflery. 

The Muslim influenee wee naturally most fell 
(n the system of miministeation, Ue Court геге 
nial aul dpe, he miligary orgunisatións and arms, 
ihe liye of ihe upper elusses the articles of. luxury, 
fine uty architecture (other than. religions? and 
gardening, In Coat TO ml even the tithe 
and oftice procedure of Binte offivials, tho Mughal 
Empire set the fnehion which the Mindu Raja» 
often #lavishly copied In some Rajput al Malwe 


Hindu States, the. official language even today iv 
Undu and the Persian script is need instead of Dov 
Nagri, 

The basis of (he YONG system wae indigenous 
anila continuation of the Village organisation that 
had come down fromm before revorded history, but 
the official arrangements, tithes and method of Tes 
cord-keeping were due ta the Perso-Saricen model 
importa! by the Mastin invaders, nmi these were 
borrowed by the Hindu States [Mughal Adminis- 
tration, 2nd Ei Chs, 5 and 11) 

In warfare, gunpowidler vns introdgeed and enval- 
ry fow 00 атин! prominenee eclipsing the elephants 
of the old Hindu days The animals now ceased 
іо bean nrm and continned as » mere tunsport 
ngeney, 

The Muslims, leading generally a more luxuri- 
ous fife than the Hindus and being a predominant- 
ly city population (except in East Bengal), encour- 
nid sevem! manufactures and fine arts, 
were nore testefal and elegant than the Hindua in 
their daily life and even in. their yicee—which the 
richer Hindus unt particularly the official class 
copied whenever (wy hm] the means, By the 
agency of the Mahomedins new articles of food 

and new styles af cookery wore introdaced, [In 
aesthetics, perfumery and— though not 40 completely, 
in musie and dancing nlo the Moslim royal family 
guided the mete of the entire society, 

Paper wis introduced by the Mahowedans as 
the Arabie woni “Raxhaz” proves Thus, books 
оош be naltiplied in a more attructiye and dumble 
form than by sorstehing on palm leaves. The illus 
mination of manuscripts is an art which we owe LO 
the Moghal Empire and from Akbars time onwanls 
Hindi and Sanskrit works wore finely copied шщ} 
illustrated forthe sake of Hindu Rajes, while the 
Persian hook illumination and calligraphy then dine 
in. [ndis enjoyed dkserved fume in Europe We owe 
to the Mabwuetan inflaenee the practice af diffe 
iug knowledge bs the copying amd piroqlation of 
hooks, while the earlier Hila writers, as a gener! 
rule, Joyed to make § secret of their prodactionn, 

The best medical men of tho ge were the ҮҮТ 
baking or Muslin physicians practisigg the Gime 
Arab system of medicine, Thie was dwe partly on 
aeceount of de patmonage af the Court and of the 
nobility, bug mainly because the progres» o(. Hindu 
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irent Tad beso arrate bong awo, whio Moslim 
diea] aiee wah daily pereng by [шере 
taneh with thn wiet í 

Тһе Маһия wore the only mien tel- 
re of Indie (ifowe lewwe out tle Ero empar- 


25. 


nire in he dnui This naturndly resulted mon 
prettier expansion of their minds im comparison with 
tho of (ie atugset-home Hindas, Ty thè Persium 
inneign oh чане Ы man, rra alin de right 
ly consideri nsa malet of walon ind culture, 





LAW AND MORALS: THEI INTER-RELATIONS 


Мн. N, 
The qwetlon of the polation between Law and 
Mornls asy appear in à. inner to. have. been. pre- 
judged һу Ше шенин inde in my previous paper 
on “aw mnl Tromb,” phot ie is iha business of law 
atoll tinw= effertively te ceflect that complex of 
beliefs practices whinh js-stylet the “more” 
of the div, Û fesa that de whorl any subgect- 
iue myself repenbediy to a discipline: Cartesian it 
«very and - Шог нея, Т Бате Гопи ingeelf, 
ot the end oof every: each prone о: Цеца] 
зе арта нит а po the fondamental: eonyietion 
thut Law pust be sabordinate to Morale itv 
още Morali to the Conseienee of men. 

But whut ars Morale? And what ie she charieter 
of this relation of subondmation? 

I have doliheratele: ppeferreid: thictirm * Morale" 
to. ^ Ethics" Umler the eategorg of * Momls" T wish 
fo inelode pyery rule of vod eondict, and rales 
of good conduct spremil wo good dont beyond 
whet ш Implial hy purely  ethienl conduct. 
Tne wih many be indifferent: in ethieil valne 
may yet be epposed. to: de "mores" of the day 
ia being Indecent er отиу. оци, Equally 
opposed to the “more "of the die rane te thot 
pidantic over-accentyation of formal ethiciam 
which hears the il name of priggishnese" and] 
which is (win-brother toc tup obher vice; smetno- 
nione. 

Whore iti in tw “mores” of tho day T= the 
place of fnith in religion, of conformity te riha 
praeiees ?.— Modern Sites comprise people. of lit. 
ferent nlisiots heliefe—of | cominnities conform 
ing in varying degrees to differen! religione nil 
| socinl practices eang ifeni foods, ohservitig 
different fas nnd festivals stfecting different modes 


1 


tir 
N, Gnosk, 


af wsthetie enjoyment Mat are tho * mores" af the 
luv nt uns given tine ig anodeen Sie? Anil 
We then more than one body of morale operating 
hohe ane tine) within the sme politieul jurisdie- 
tien? dn the presenee of each anil other par- 
tieularistic confiets, whe are the “manre=" of the 
diuyand how ie the Law to seek. wm offer and 
eealise thus F 


"То uw Шш t= the busie of Law tu roiret 
effectively. tie * mores” of tho day istherefory eloarty. 
notte selves the problow. Tr ie merely to forme, 
hile it The finding of the right roles af law aol 
their npplication have ns P have tilrendy "tail. 
alway= been and intist heow seris and difficnlt 
husiness, With the. progress of complexity in. 
social ammngements rhe -seriowsnese nml: the- diifi- 
culty hiye ierense] rather than. dünnislisl. And. 
mark this, them it no finality in the rule: furti, 
just ne (ud eese) them P» no finality in soclal 
ајин. и laws aul dhe manner of titir 
application: ust undergo — perpetual oi luptation, 
But through all the changes, there must m= I have 
mkom pains to: simsa in my paper on " Law ail. 
loge") be marntuined s i "er of stability. 
Whatever is cxthle for the tine being however 
ie not for that neon «tithe, thoneh iu order qa be: 
dxnnumie: Ge Law. b und. mast be) it need. unt, 
| affirm again, be in astute of Hernelitean: Hux, 


Huwaw Coxpuer, 


Rules of Law are Brst url fonemost. rule- af 
hin condit, that is to «my, rules which imus 
HMreetly or indirectly determine himin шн. Sh) 
ist moral rules, understood whether in the mirrower 
sense. in: which they ane usually spoken of, oc m the 
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wider sense d Вахе іп ех, Ви Шве Last by tio 
fooens exhowst the whole nmge of may conde 
Whnr I mean i5 har all edes of Tian action «fo not 
necessarily: hice a ioral iarplieution understood. in 
evi Chis widir sense, nni Hot us Be Umnktful do dus 
mysterious Powers that rmle humain destiny, tuit this 
do not Only a friction mmin of thi moral rules, «o 
пеген, ШК nink n= baal nilis. AU beral mie 
lexeept mere zulis of poco ire ad wlan ure: styled 
enabling saie which ur nw only. by courtesy) 
must be mond rules in the wider sense but al] moni 
rules emnnob and, as I shall explain Inter, shonlil 
110b eim body tlmselvees in list nubes 
Де гк that all decl nid mural rules qnis 
possess certiin sereni! ehunueteristios which shoulil be 
note! tere Lot ithe onted first, that buth varieties of 
miles aie intents! to govern the voluntary note of 
Indivitind hii Winga T have used. the. terni 
^guveru ^ nenuse the rilestof both Law anil Mors) 
are In n sno manmlatory mul not eonventional, and 
ate often spoken of a£ "eommandments " because 
menire “miiir i follow them. Bat iboy have 
to follow them (and this! may say is one of the main 
theses of fy ebtress) oot beenusy they aro command 
hut becaus on the whole mem foe} that they have 
to lw followed forthe attuininentand nuiintenance of 
thir highest woll-being, individual and communal 
What lam нихоние dheme work “govern,” 
" malatory, "- *eommandmetnts " sal] iot convey 
to the plillesophieal] stmlentot lw and morals i» thut 
these rules: are compulsory qm tlic seme that they 
deprive the individuals to whom they areadidressed 
"ofthe option, i£ they so choose, to do the opposite: 
Thes are onguiilly and eeentinily appl ta thi 
iniividunls cvy util anoral conscienees,. There ure 
ne douht characteristic = вачите 7 attached to that 
it thetr aopective spheres. Hit what has specially 
lo he notes ie that the sunctions do mot operate пий 
Ihe mildresscem of the so-called commnandments have 
hml a chanee of dicohoying them. An wet would tot 
be voluntary, if 1o option not to do itwae nor there; 
anl Dui posing no parmlox when loy thet be 
depriving'a man. o[ the option 1o do. wrong you 
deprive him of the privileue ef doing right. — Rules 
ef daw anl momila, I my, ne comtumndiients 
which iho te whom they ane. aubilressed aro, froe 
obey or net at their own risk " Men nre. ot 
lobeiriven on mils nor yerby reine” There 


people without ehoice to. hi пышы), 


deno rt n emeng autenomoge: human. 


(ings into nuto nin] 1 for one wouhl mo go: 
Tuto vesina over fhe peice ofa оце of whain. 
Ht anu be sh! 


"Such a fine drisvr of Ihe 
NS 
ileviate hy м Кайа аЬ from the path тшй. 
emt. far them ste the. days of. Mam" A. moral 
rulo | say ngain, will cenen to bo mort if it compels 
Ециайу, и 
lam] rule eensese de Des Î Û ito congpwels 
üleslienoce without option af violation, Were it 
otherwise, тош] Чий речи ина | bie ideal 
nurseries of law anl ankr? And whai a prion- 
bout f walii niod o make al men kabidir! 
Ii net sanction but coneciimen which coerevs, 
if anything does so ub all Sinetion® om * ex 
post foto” visitulions Legal sanctions ye merely 
marke or “indicia” thata briel of a rali pa wiih 
they ате ашин wil be panishel ur peuniised 
* nfter tho event by Hin Stile sel" — Thie hinding 
choracter of {ёш тие is mot dermwel frm their 
snnetions, 


Tur DirrERENCE: 


[t follows thot the adiffenenee between beg 
aml mor) rules  pest^ outwanlly on ihe difer 
ence in thy respective шопа try which 
in mes af breseh the violators: of these 
rules are visited: aml the agency by which the 
eanetions q06 the rules ure. entoreed, the. intrineie 
eharicter and the. ultimate parpoee of boil sets 
of rulée being thes same A= previously — stmbaul 
morl lel ruha af, ıt bottom, moral rulos, but 
al} mural rules (because of their far widir extension 
anil empol are not gul rojes: The sume rale 
may thus be sinmltaneously supported by [едш 
us well ns moral sanctions und enfuroe! шї Chr 
sume tine by Site ugencies and by ihe virii 
mithode and. influences by whieh outrage. ,اتس‎ 
communal or sectional opinion may muke iteli 
felt ‘The ilelinitution,. of the pravinee nf law from. 
the wider idemnin of morals ах been, it will be 
oleerveil, д fhuniliar deviee: of social евопошу іи 
ull axes and climes, ‘The boundary Titer hus 
newer bent rigidly dewu: anil A always ШИНА 
But poeni ns tho distinction lenween Јаз m 
tamle nuy supertielally üppenr vo be, ИЙ = һу pie 
mne FEY pap билин» gene mi ишек why. 






some mater of mutters nly and not others: &haulil 
e muli over to law andl not left to bo seamed Hiko 
the rest. by the force nf moral qwiltments alone, 
[ris mally nfürmed that law te: concerned 
with eyun conformity t) tin’ external ааыа. 
it has nothing ti alo with: what [sd de learns 
uf men, "The Dewil himself," sab] n füfrwenth 
rentury Chief Justi of England, *knoweth not 
the thought of men, " But if eonrte of law must 
wr this matter confess themselves to he oven Jess 
hererning inreHectually phan Satan, how much 
mom) helpless must be шу Ён їшї netehhours 
reemriliiur the: inner deotives mid dntentiüne of my 
ucts? The plain, fret i that courte of ше 
equally with anis qeighlours (und let me add, 
mw the dyer wutelifnl Public Pree) arw. im- 
stunily engaged in judging of men's toner motives 
and  mtentiens, " Per contri" hse not Mre, 
Grundv lwara shówn mom — soneerni for 
fniluree do eonform (do standanle of decorum Па 
manifests! һу outward acts thin for what I 
think «nd feel? And the reason of that fart та 
plainly thix that laws, equally with morals, have 
ther roots deep down in the ears of men, X 
Filê of law or morale is not whit it pretonils "n 
le if i£ finds no echo whntever in the! morn! eon- 
einen of the community. "They must all, 
withowt distinction, be such as will. command 
genera! respect ineepective of tho emetione 
provivled for their enforcement Tt is unfortanawly 
the case, for wll that, that neitlie legal nor mornl 
rules nre muiverenlle pespeéeted or obevel But 
som of these rules dew ao intially boil. up 
with (eo wital forces of the comminity thit even 
“ж сайи snapping of ihe miles ha- to be 
instantis remedied unl repoinsl for the safoty of 
the. organism n» n whole, The orgunieed foren of 
the mim comunity had to tke churge of 
infrietone af rules the ohaervünee Of whieh, 2 
| w speak, insni the safety of phe Tely pedit. 
The setting up of [emil miles biyer momi mles 
(hee not his minn à enrmniler by tho laiter to 
the forte, Lows, F aay, un pover meng to 
milie morals. They aro made во moor Mive 
exceptional enses whero tho maril Torate lefi mi 
themselves would prove Mo wal Ta operation bo 
| prevail илаа], ап узі HOode neceewury for the 
anfety of the community thit they should prevail, 
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Mhe awii eosa b nw (илт ^" 

morala wonk bè na arime m tho nf tho pamtih 
contingenvy Of Mee бту «ото all 
inlividual oomscieness and taking sole: eonteol of 
Hive ишо» of a protien, 

li His neévertiieles= to he Иш] ай 
the assimption of эчи by haw docs лей 
гие теин in an appreciable weakening of the 
moral fomes Ste inte wee liki that of Mrs, 
Grundy’: ia thus ian ovil aud not the dese o be- 
aê it ë on qall vil Both beine af 
intrference kaye for ihis remain been Фены] ty. 
pois, bearable mmi beneficent pily i inederate 
or nttenunted doses Also riserinitnntion i appii- 
lin is in both cass indi=pensable to saucers, 
Law i pliysio not food as morals are and nof 
iwere mol diseise will winitof exorcism hy the 
bie Stick of low, Whom numis sofen the law 
shoul! hold its handa jist ae Mra, Grandy would! 
be almapa walid to turn wr prying eyes Uie 
other way when men's уа]. consemn 
ясе 10 keep dhs mora] aumesphere sweet nml 
anvoury. 


ExrEEBxAL CoxnecT. 


Lam now prepare! te concede that Dn shui 
ue n rule eoufmne adf to stimdünlising Um external 
conduct of oven, for to pry toe. nicely mto mm E 
lwwrt= for the take of those hearts would by tm 
interfere witli whint had Twat lo loft. to. inilividunl 
mahir —— 
—— 
Whine it „Бән well let things alone, Tao 
faire” should still be the guiding spirit af Law. 
“Stet interforenes,” i has been truly sail, “tan 
ovil where it cannet le shown to bo gu” And 
tie one, Iw Gt mbled, b abwavs on the misker of 
the Law. | 

V lave vio fear dab Taw whow methods: must 
neecssarily bs very often rough and onde will ever 
replace minis any more Huw duit publie: opinion 
will displaee the sill smell voieq in individual 
fmeome—the voice. whieli T regünd 3 a nire. potent 
instrument of Law. amd Order than wither Tow or 
publie opinion Nubwily freee! seed fear that the 
sitial stricture will be so inverted that the apex 
will repluse the Tot, But T do feel that the attempt 
which i boing constantly. mule by. xealons- legte 
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lntors to enerdach upon rhe sphere ot momde amd — a hundred, he will mot дей do eonienlt thi otlier 


ihe even iore insidiae eneroaelunents of. both: law 
and public opiüiun apon ihe diniin af eonseience 
arn tiniterinlly rifting pmhlie aul privabe fle in 
modern avitine There. i mo modern qealenoy 
which deplore. mam or remand with gronier mic 
vivings than the tendency, to sum pli mual 
obligations by the leeal standard” —a. tendency 
which i« Basel on the fondamenially mistaken 
nation thmt idus Tode of lew Thott ales He Junin 
ef momls amd the- jrisdlietion af conscience, А 
man fede fre t0 make. himself nn-neighleurls to 
the point of bring a mismo t people ammnd 
hii eo log as he dove not overstep the bounds. of 
liw, Te A juetified in makmg night hideous. to 
peuple over the wiry, “imply Босае ма law doe 
nat make euch a enuree illegal? Why in surha 
cos shoul A enmyly seme that he je along n 
favour by not making himself a emil, whi 10 the 
Tumost core of his heimg he shoull frel that in 
being neushboury to bis fellow-crentures he ja 
amply daing what he should and that to do other- 
Wine ошм eopatitite a breach of a higher luw than 
the Law uf. the Ribi, d Preda hull of Lk Fram 
whieh the laws of the Stat ilerivy their «nnetity. 
Other, instances will remlily oreur—so readily in- 
dood that {can safely refrain from «pecifying then 
for tlin purpose of pointing my moral, 


LIKE ОР SAFETY. 


T alni that lt is nol antsy always to define with 
precion He boumbi between w= propèr amd 
morals Tt must sometimes require: nenbi штп 
aud delicate discrimi mation to nw whut T mgar 
ae the * line of sufety,” tho line where lw chula 
cif into morals und vise wren, Twilight here .con- 
fate (hu һәшишгү- betwoen uight and dy hot that 
fe no justifiention for calling day night and night 
day, Provided! the object fs kept rvonstanily. in 
view, no serious Legislator oF judge seed Mil in 
seneing roughly ot Jest, wher Law shall ste) 
nnd doave.the field elem to Conscienes, But (o. the 
eommon mon, the. subject of all [awe (legal a= well 
as worl) the matter should present ov difficulty, 
Let hin only not get into the bad habit of asking 
fret whet the law requires or permits him to do, 
Lot hin begin always rather by enquiring what his 
Conscionen tells him, Tn ninety-nine (as out of 


two onmelos, Pablio Opinion anil Law. 

Aud Laffivem further that the obligntion ti pone 
cult the higher oracle of Gonseiones is not vontined 
te the aubject done: Threats oyually om rifers aol 
ier wet, lacluding govirnine onrpdrlions. I 
have previously denial that lwia or ni uny tinu 
wos the enpricioualy willed одатан. of the males, 
"Therefore. Dun та сахн {ции io. demolishi or 
eireumyont the extravazunt doctrine: that. thin Baule 
is above Tow. T inve satt rhint Farw site onthromed) 
i die exin and in. the last resort an the. indi- 
viua] eonscienew. Bui i mny he urged thu the 
Government ab the present diy je seddonr am. indi- 
vidual; it dea body corporate aud iE Government 
servunis nm onlinarily, mitumil persis, many of the 
ines important functions of. Government are row 
diseharged dy bodies  corpomte, munieipulities, 
Rural Bounds wnil Universities for instance, (Ame 
poritions, it hos been sometimes sail, hive no snl 
anl no conscience. Tf this description be tro, 
then it is high time that they horrawed a kapl gal 
cultivated n conscios Ewen Law, Fam had b 
aay, has been custing nside this nucient superstition. 
Tt & now leing eonfülently meserted hy writers in 
[нщ journals ibat it i& nn longer impossible for. 
Courts to eonyiet: corparmtions- af erimoe involving 
Fo far at jnst aa law шж, tlerefor 
a eorpamtion je no langer n mesture without body 
to be flo] or a soul to bo dant. 


* nuns rac 


[5 TERACTION, 


Whau then i= the pelation between Law aud. 
Morals? ‘The relation i one of close Interaction. 
But it is ales om relation of subondinntion of Law 
bo Morals and, through Morals, to men’s Con 
Simoa The power of Law, T have <a, does not 
rest on ite sanctiona, The sanctions mperate m- 
medially or ut the best a= prophylacties. Tho power 
erste u rime ly on the iiural assent of the community. 
"The parsmount power, Г горене, i$ Conectenee, thi 
wir tnt normally Wirka witht nitions." The 
* Divoree of. Law from Morals" of which one basil 
«o naeh tme derniles ago is to my mind imemmorniv- 
аһ. A Law, l say, cannot he law unless it ie 
alee moral, or ut ny tuo polaries] tuit way. 

This however oes not mer that n rule te be. d 
nile of iw. nues be born first à à rule 0f votisietiee 
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and the be ail pinl aê leu) nl A mde cof law 
пан пой лоону. tie postertor in point.of time 
jo the-rule of morals of which it iz the counterpart 
A mile of eonscionee may by horn, like Mr, Minerva 
in the full panoply of a lil plo, Сабен may 
thus exeepliionnlle iHscover itself fur. dd fira diro 
às ıi aile f law; and eotmunal conseiene, vnl] 
an] ubninteespective, tuay inne movie silly bloge 
inte siff-conscimieness only ufter the mule hx teen 
habited ws: baw. Bor these instaiwes іы in way 
defruct fru my thesis thot Law has its maiè al 


ways in tho inomi вопасин о thw people. 
Where Шш not lus ése, (hie so-called. haw мыш 
leveanes a idea]. Jetior, 3E ít je not sGli-born in fuet- 

To conclude, E decline, that the sxial. manhinerr. 


vannok be worked and jemot intended fo Ii worked. 


hy intellect opportamism alone, All chre mo- 
hve power which goto make ap the mind of man, 
Heart, Brain шиі Сотые miie work together, 
ut elw the muthimery will iwevitibly be шун out 
Uf var. Ail primey within this Spend College 
lela, Het al Шш, фи болшнде ене. 
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Mi, SK. Sanita, mal KL 


The financial statement: presentes hy Sir George 
Sehuster, whieh for a maths) elfon ie singulury 
imuk wn] free, rile may reflections whicli sim 
being ennvuassed liy the nwnibers-of. both theo legis- 
lative Assembly md. tho Council of Sue; "hom 
Ve nn инрепї of i referred to by lim in thie voned- 
m portion ot his ара toc which pointed intention 
hus to be iltewe, You have in vour  lenuling 
article reviewing his speech, konehed on the impor- 
tant and: vital question of. the economic condition 
Of the poople, al what do the figures варанкі bw 
ihe (Fiimu Member show.) Aw tiny really 
reassuring or do they. disclose à site OF things 
which mite бийке prove агония Of heart? [n 
my view they gwilbio a growing vleterionition af 
the combined wll elus of people, Митт nnl 
the pour except: of. eonrse (hose. who: are drawing 
fixed salaries from Govormment or the rmilwiye which 
have been inereuxed out of praportion: diia the 
Inst ton years to which period alone 1 йене. do 
refer in this articles, 

Tell se bout thes «tite of Sour. fiue, unl 
I will wil yon all about yor pouphe, sunl John 
Bright. Tt i+ not possible, £o Ike an. ассарио 
Мани — of the economie. growth cor. litori 
mitin ofu. popli fromm Бам еен firures s lint surly 
tliay ean indicate: the tondipey Let us tike then- 
fure Шоны» Телне of central revenue from whieh 


titi) enn infer whether thy ayy ere wre better or 
Wore of than they wore tom years: age, “Tw three 
importamt-sonrees of. eentral evene Dhu. Dear upon. 
the солон condition of. de: үркөр} ире the dux. 
û inom, he revvan rd eurem and: Hoe dub 
иц al, lue ineome-tax dors not affect; thi gencmal: 
lly of taxpayers me it is. confined bo practically à 
mall body of wn; but the тош and, more. 
vspeciallv, the duty on salt: mune pid by-the popile 
Tur Prockeie or Taxes, 

Taking thé. tix. on. Inesmes, de highest prist 
мин таш ыч ін the year 91-5 when the yield 
wie Ra, 22 TA оцат nf асри, dr. fell do 
Bx 1512984 in и following: yvnr. Sir Matooim 
Hailey proposed to inerense dur rates û omi 
in IÊ und. me-grrade. dio higher ribes un super-bux 


uml thereby adil lo {һе pevenue by OF exo +. 


but the yiehl in 1993-91 не опу Вэ. ше Н 
fell neéxí ser do Re, LO: о Ra 1,061208 m 
HX and to Rs AON in. ET Дь їн 
crores sinew then thy figures have beet standin 
oni in. the noxt your the Finnnes. Member: proposes 
bo rnise 165 erome: ond just na he fuil] this 
усш, Н зину Ье found 10 be un Qverestihaulis 
The planet ТТТ for by the 
fact that then t= a toade doprvssion in the current 
rear, Tho ois fall from 1021 from Ra 21 


i 


rores to 16 erores slospive tho attempt to raise the: 


revenue hy am additional Its. 23 crore in 1922 


show? that the eondition of the Te than. dne 


lakhs of ineometas paveri Ima deterinraw! by at 
lens A0 per ent in die las ted venir Ff we have 
regan! bo the fet thot thy *apecialised '" dipartment 
fanonally toprovmg in ite methods of -cientifie 
пензи. 

To take the curtany whieh, iF it does nut affect 
river tex-payyr—the large body of ilie poor ta the 
Willies le not pons imported — pools exeo 
preeegoods—-affeers a pretty [шше mumier, the 
mevinno in 1591-22 was Tte BALOR цены ор 
Fupees Ti wis Mo year in which Sir Maleolui 
Haly jneromeed tiation by a tithowe Re 10 
oee of whieh custonie eonteibuted Rx 8. erores. 
The киста enl verloren hut was ineretse fmm 


Ve fe 1f oper eont md nospecifit import. «duty 
of 12 anna per gross loks wus vil 
on nmuhes in plate of the wi ranen duty 


of 71 jer rènt Tho ity on. qors, taluu 
nnd ecrtali "*laxury " articles was ales werestsal. 
"This vns found insufficient, In. 1022 ernstoms were 
erate all ronl anıl wry expected ta yielil сд 
ly Rs ШЧ}, lakha- Bato therevenue cose from 
Rs. EOE ta Ra ALET ithomanday or lese than 
Ha. 3 crore which îa ıı full UF DO por contin. (dii ex 
tuat, dn 10e5124 tbe. Finsnés. Member: expochisd 
Ш П ainol revenue of Ra, 1000 crepes, but wie 
ahlo to raise only Rs. 2000 crores In other words, 
what sho haye pikkel Re 40°30) crores, viele 
Es deme dee! C"Phrdleteriorntion was peogrmes- 
ave in the two voor, Two ehanges of importune 
wer made in: 195. The duty on importes]. Govorn- 
ment tons including Raiiway sores nod н liir 
viluntion for sngur wish eam: inte fore from. thie 
lot Jinuary, were: expeets] to yield an mblitiaual 
revenue of over iwo nmre, The yell, however, 
wae Re {FF frogs, Sinim then there bus been an 
Ánerense of half. s erom per atum and the exstimatisd 
myenae for the next remr is E00 crimes, Making 
allowone forthe abolition of the cotton exetso duly 
and certuin reductions in minor. export ditties. 
which Sir Basil Bleckert effected in the last enr» 
of his office, it will be found that the iiras ul 
Te 15 етуге expected by Sir Maloolin: Найеу їн 
LE oll nt be еге abont till six years after. 
Te may however bo widdod that | population: lum 


incremee] nt lewet hy one per eent per annum nnd 
cto reverie oy be expected te ‘Increase iff 


posse, The full in prices пону ассоциа до а certain 2 25 


extent for the fall iy the rate of normal growth; hut 


if must hn ct off against increase! consumption of. 


Cheaper geodss df odhe economie vondition of tho 


people had improved; it shonld have. been rolond. 


in dhe customs neve A portion of this revenuo 
ix piil by the subbjuct= of the Native States amd if 
their condition i» »bueliby improving ss (he. Кине 
Prinses nm (tellini us, the conclusion i2 irresistible 
that thi» custamie revenue show that the. large body 
af the people who:consumo foreign soods are really 
thieriorating. 


Tiue Sarr Tix 


A more <atiefartory indesof the hanini eor- 
dition wf the qeeple ie the шу im, salk Amer- 
amination of its feures gives some curiows resulis; 
During rhe period: 1582-88. when the duty was Rs. 3 
a mannik the Tnereasid. eoneniription per year was 
ЇЙ ҮН emaiinde — Between 1880— 1005. Shen (de 
duty wae fnis] to Ra 2-84) the annual increase 
Fell te 270000 mamle Wh the ditty was re 
stored to. Rs, 9 in 190. do raté of merease panied 


cop to the gstomuling figure of 127000) maund) per 


unnum, In 1905 die consumption was 39]. millions 
tol when the duty wae lowered ly 327; per ivit di 
rose by Pinillione in two yers Between 1007-8 
ul TINEA the rise wes Danlllians sud the reve- 
nini expands] [ein ji erores 10. 6) erores— "l'ho po- 
чөй шан expanded ouly by th per ernt 
Whit de the figures daring the het docuteshow4 
In 121-22 the tor wvenun was Re 03 crores: 

шиі tho Finance Member has budgets] for an in- 
eame of only Be, 036 for tie ver 1029-4). In 
1923 Sir Hasil Bluckett doubled the duty. expecting 
lo rii «n зона Re 4E erores, bat the sain 
arin rais wns only Rs. 310 erores— MW ben thn 
ubl re ma reduced the ineome fell toda, 740 
crores їн 1425, Sine then (here hos heen a fall 
and after wight years the yield jethowame: But 
Wf oallowunos: i$. mmde for the growth of population 
aimee 12) and ie. mereusesd unt under eultivie 
tion salt ie ood ale oe mnie for land wad for 
«АШ н eonceinniption «hows theterionition, It te” 
an олату sabe of ihings nml mist ronlly set 


> 
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the: people thinking abi the economie helplessnese 
anil destitntion, (laily growing, of the large body of 
ener! tax-paynes, 


GOVERNMENT e Loan Trasiicroya 


The offset of this growing deterioration ja mitur 
nlle mied Inthe lanm transactions af Uovo- 
mank- Dispite of the -Herulenn: efforts made hy 
Sir Ba] Bluckett o mise the wind for the extra 
vagant scheme of. capital expenditure into. which 
the country ая boon plunge by лера еза, 
from the people of Таа the attempt hae heen a, 
filum. Bir Georg Sehnster lina perinted. out dini 
im aho fie yesrs ondina 711«& March, 1925, he pital 
expenditure amountal 4 Rs 105 erores id £l 
millions OF this sum the publie. subscriptione 
amounted бо only Hs, 1% erores-and 215 unillinnis, 
wë haveno iia how muhol thi E13 millia d 
Inliun: capital: wo should. mot be surprised if the 
whole was subscribo] by Englishman. anil alin a" 
portion of the rupes loan, — A cumiag that tho rupes 
lan waê iken; up by he Fail public, it gives n 
Tate of less than Re 2) coma jam. Thirty years 
ngo the duke Justiee dtanade estimated that the 
munal enpital «wings umounted to Re: D erms- 
imd; if Dreinembor right; it was Sir Janus Wet- 
Каки], есь жін, tli rising ofa rupee loan in 
Indm of. H5 erores within disturbing the money 
murket That in the yeurs of grace 21—03 одју 


M 


ft 2]:eroes nim: Di jail] lig publie subscription 
lo 4 feverish enpital programme calla for no com- 
menk 


CONCLISTON, 


No conclusion ean bo deawn front the rnormous 
vam uf HR D6] erores rubeo hy nens of. Pos 
Oiio cash certifies: nnd. Post Ofion amil otlier 
Saving Banks deposits, How far tle nmounte 
Pupresenl he ешш] saving of ie people apart from 
investments hy. trading communities who fil hu 
га! af interest д bik paying ie more thin we ейп 
аур шт п really represents <aek withdrawal: froin 
trode it cannot fae н iuntier ef satisfurtiati, Е is une 
necessary in His article: bo refer t the other methais 
of павеце espinal expendio employe: by- Sir 
Basil Blackett. Tho Rovenue 5urplus of Re уо. 
“tires thé- provision for reduction or amides of 
lebt whieh contributed Rs, 234 crores, the pher 
appropriations from revenne of He 3 riores, tha 
Depreciation and Тонне оцу фе of Ra 25) ermis 
um all a0 many- inraiila nadie upon the tix-payers- 
wha huve been. muleted. by: heavy taxation. which 
oo fuaneial. jurist con. justify und which: hui been 
tolerate in. India only: becanse shore ie ne Raniye 
linanrial. «тїнгїнйш. оё Government poliep be an 
intelligent: electoram or putriotir eritic« Bait do 
figures show: ah the hewvy. sition ds slowly 
grinding down tlie people «s miserably poor holy- 
less sini ili амер, 
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PROFESSOR ÅMNAHASATHA JIA, UA. 


"Ium no orator, hutus you know: me nlla plain 
blunt man, For I have neither w it nor words, nor 
worth, Avetiog hor utterance, nar this power of spews, 
To stir men's howl” Anil yuk if have ventan 
in selig поту шні ејби ne my #ubject у 
чита ix fhe importane AF it and the faet that 
I hüve myself had the privilege of listeningr do som ⸗ 
marvelloue efforts ó£ human tleyuence Oratory {а 
*io longer stiilissl gx ечиб and it rarely prnetis- 
et smn wrk [tj my hope that these-wonke of 


mine may stimuli interest ij a subject that ix well 
worth stuilving ond vet a m incentive to jo back to 
the ancient arid moder examples of fine speech, 
In an age when government in all spheres is Ly 
tulk anil when the-epenker ean nakte tiia Volee basri 
thousands of miles away, the impartineê of thi urt 
of public speaking ennnot In: rapteri. - 
Eloquence te natural ai inborn ‚ өйийгу {# thie 
result of study, of effort, of knawledze. Eloquenes 
curries ite appeal ian instant; РОГУ ойн 


ba TEE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


eonvietion with i — The onctouehes the miinsprings 
of the heart, the other gues to thë lind, A man 
îa eloquent by natane; hr ee the gift of effective 
speech: bo ean duy hold of the genüne ef the 
moinont + the andionce mapime hin, and he speak жэ 
ident adl thur biir liit are lifted off their feet aul 
arial into a rezion “hore thoy tio completely ar 
Mite mere, and he ean ab will duke them wep or 
laugh, toas them up or Wiert Lungi, down, uil thay 


jane content thie to be wasl. Try hin. "Phi te the 


speaker's supreme glory und mirienlous mehieve- 
mint Bat sach achievements ur- rmm and this 
dieine. power. of stirrmmg men's blood, of making 
them forget thymerlyes ii the joy of sed f-sirmonider, 


of robbing the of their Мину, of flodding then 


minile wih light or fring their Imaginations be 
possessed by only n few speakers. deseer паа 
must he content with tumbler gift) “There: are 
lon that indusiry can uecqmire Tt will) lye ay 
liir iia evening to survey mupally the region 
of speech anil to put обот уоп some. suzgesnns 
thet uty nol bec entirely without asefuluees 
Aristotle —it js surprising how we hnye in + 
many maters qh hark barek: o the ипе Ная 
numerous important things w tlius ahont їнїн. 
Ho defines it пя: и. fuenlty of discovering nl! the 
posible means of persuasion on any subject, ] 
shill be coniont for the present to mention. what 
he anys: 1 consider the definition to be ration 
narrow; hut let it pass, Rhotorio, ho proeeesbs, hus four 
qaes: (abit ithe mema hy Which tuth wul justice 


mintnim nil hert their natural superiority ш. 


falschood ml injustice, (^) i ie the ends method of 
persuasion suitable to nnecientifi audienees, (^). s* 
[h diches nè to вов both sides of n mos and th 


sustain olther the ono side or the other, so it enables. 
cus bo see through our ailversary'e arguments i 


they are unfair, anil to refute thom, W it ie'n 
mens of erlfalefeqee, “The complete rhotoridian 
воді possess (n) Ше үг af argumientative rine 
aou, (6) a knowledge of. character, (0) а knuw- 
linge ob idus mature and. quality of. the. vmotiützs, 
"This vou wilson, he a huge орет: (ии not. by 
any nusnne n eóumee] of porfoetion, Tho: qualities 
require! ane tint impossible, mid then, too, ШИ: 
ure necessury fur = ile ТТТ rhetoriinn;" nul 
for onfinnry workemsluy epenlerk — Arisbedle me- 
tompie next to bellos what {һе various parts of а 


apeech am md what xuy: hey ооа strive 
fo фо; Ami fr we mentions. tho. Heri of 
Trolorue Of this rho example, (ht: occnrs most 
remi £a 1o mind is the brillinnt: effort. of Murk 
Antong ii Julie Гул, 
* Fejenils, Homunia, countrymen, Tul min your 
eimi o 
Lenne to hur; Cerar, not tr prm him. 
‘The ovil Hit ven do Lives after thini i 
The good is oft inner! with them bones ; 
&a lot Te he wihi Cesar, 
Tiia however, Bin u phy, nob am aeta speech 
Well, hes qo fine esol of tho ар 
delivra by Alimihiny Linea at the Gettysburg 
Comnviery in 1583 : 

“ Fellow-countrymen,—Poor aore and "vm 
wenrs mme onr o fathers. brought forth on this 
imiinien nation, conceived in liberty, ami 
(Шеше! dà the proposition that all. inen aire 
erintel myudl New we are опи] in @ птейї 
civil war, esting whether that ration, or juny 
natin. ae conceived: and dedimts) nno dong 
endure; We nre oof on Ø gient buttle-Beld.- 
of that wor. We tive come wr dodienin à portion 
of jag fill usn final resting-plaee for thee who: 
here pove their lives tit that nation might live, Tt 
je Помні а proper that we shoul do 
this, Puhin u атое smse, we emnat (Їйїн, 
we canned conserrate, we cannot hallow thiis 
grand, "The brave omen, living anil dead: who 
занит here, have consecmteil it for move our 
poor power to ndd or deteet Thé world will 
lite nob nor long. remember, wlint we sey hors 
ut it can never forget what they did here Н 
ia for te, the living, ruler, tbe «Деи ray 
tà the unfinished work which they whe fought 
her have so nobly nilvanced. Itt: muaber for a 
to be here dedicated to the ктен! mek renmiming 
hefore na hul fram these һәңецте (ШШ we tiko 
Ines) depot a thet ease for whieh they 
итүе ther hut full measure of. devotion Mat we 
here highly resolve that thee: dowd shall aot hive 
died fa vain: thay thie nation, undor God, shall 
live anew birth: of £reidom z und that government 
of the people, by the peoplis for the people, ehall 
not perisli feoi the mirth, " 

A womleríul speeimen thià uf api eloquenee" 
The exondimn hus imiedinteLy ratieed tu subject do it 
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mily edo: it hy a жоптя tee of ehianoseuro, dus 
ате ої юся, suitable barkereninid. eifootive 


very. hiügli ТҮҮЛҮ ubi] o his amek dde ey ney plas 
vb de whole: sqwecli; ine thie püeh tlie met 
mt he deliver; an note will «oon. juri on 
thé eur. The polae thew telle the nnilieneo 
vxurtiy fram wlrmt stud point the яй ie do. be 
trol, what tone the apetker proposes bo milope, 
А Нафе raies the dopie da р ані 
height hilt polities, halPrliebon, wholly tnoral: 
а іма. inks dy literary; paendoxiadl, amusing, 
exrénstie, — The muilienee aecondingly attumes itf ; 
herby armias it mental attitudes amt ieia 
up oto thè spiker рео аме to ip hir tho expeti 
fous mised by tho exordium inn) sutisfled, thu 
no fülee nope ie struck: tine hough all thè varous 
parte of the римма, rough wll the ео of 
гит vil ren anil wit, andl inverter, in 
the niet of all learning: amd echolurship, the 
maim ештеп of thought ds not laser and dw 
initinl: nobe - contine D predomi te we 
Jowett whe told nun nwepiriur wrübr, C Nose 
haven porch: to your essays” Th врмччај, ye porch, 
" prefaes, un exordinni de of. ho cese zb is 
mnvolilahle, sid. idees, desirabhes — Ti rye the 
sunm prirpaose is Milbm'e mingnificent opening tines 
al Poratia Last, 

The second part of n speveh isthe Aryositiom 
Plato's diseiple insists that tho exposition ar. 
а ethienl, thuris (туй эйи 
инн ow moral purpose (6) it shuuhl contain 
aneh elinritteristir marks ta accompany particular 
ешара, (e) зеро seer ti proceed not. fem 
policy, but from the heart, This, котин with 
the thin, Prowse, is roully the most useful part of 
a peth, and to thar erunt ruine ‘ronl skill 
on ihe parto the. speaker, You шау ave au 
wainsveera lile ease ; yon will produce no impresion 
unless you nurehal aH your factrin their pmper 
sequence, clarify. flu isenes involved, sift the grin 
of nilevanee {гоша Ши! түүнүн шана and — give qo 
every argument precisely — the арі ud time 
and attention that ie new Too erent nn 
боа will spell your ense ga ollectively as 
boo hast oar enrsory 8 енин Here as iy ull 
Art federation je meqninsl — and  restmint anil 
*ense of proportion. Proper perspective hus t 
е шул, You have curry your point: see 
how. best you ean ike i. " Chiti sill 
the lion Tooke no langer thun: the e You син 

D 


distance, 
And uw wr cone to the. Fourth amd. list. qur 


ef n speech, А Вене orator was albeit 
thy Culritt, Congress of 19), His onstory had 
overWheliel the assis hosts; tho pandal- 


wae overflowing with the sem! of his voite git 
мтч өп like a mighty «tren, torrentiul, ipeaststihlo, 


rarrxing «db before it Romesh: Duit who. we 
noting in. the winpomry шише of Тумана. 
Anoroji a» Presilent ғоширчі Имен би уйре 


їп їйї he reminded: (d: imeem) roratar, Шш 


his time жаз ир: im vain В арро (do him to 


neue hi» ek Ab Dust the speaker turned rounil, 
“dared ait о Реад ені, then easton) hima [ook 
of Withering. orn ns if wondering uw he coul 
be insensible to the charm uf. his Цецен, мен. 
atij: = Ae ionat, sir, Jut unu finish my peroratinp 
Well, of suck importance i» the permiti ofm 
speech, Aristotle tells ua that the peronntien 
has four elements (a) to inspire — the. suudieee 
with a [uvoumhle opinion :of анай unl un 
unfaveurable: opinion , of one’s mlversary, 10) м 
umplify. or depzeciate: ie subje (c) 1o eseite the. 


eiuoliors af tho audienev, id) do reer) thi mika to: 


their iemory, Too mueh attention: enoi be dec 


voted to ihe peroration. Tor neie И ее айлин 


that linger in our ears, the memory ol which. we beur- 


long after they ane heard no more: in: poetry itis nat. 


mily, the laar lines that are the best Sy in рит} 
itis the impression of the ¢anehiding words thar 
Insts lott: it is these that turü votes; Th is Ww 
these tht spostkerg (Me at lies their omtorieal anta 
crews; thes most effectively. sway the minds anil 
feelings of the audience. Dr. Hornby, a оңо] 
Hen! Muster of Eton, gave tho oun Mi view: 
“Above all things, take: special pais about your 
perotntion — you never know how sn yog may re 
quire it" Semtine, af eritre, the emotions of the 
moment deride for von how yon will end sour 
Ттт; а enden frillinnt — braitcwave arises, 
and & totally unpremedimteal thought ot image 
or арра Бесон уи рела, Bat for all 
greni occusions, greit peiko haye [xen known 
tw have carefully, eyun laboriously prepared thoir 
perorution, OL the perorition that satisfies Ше 
lüret tst, lat. of inspiring the andience with їй 
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üxifavourmble: opinion ol me's miverary, Diaračhi'a 
disvviptian ol. Gladstone i& à. fine tnstanee "A 
sophisticatal rhetorician mebanî with the. ex 
bemat of his own verbosity.” Or {чёп тюм te 
ther — о Пн ише on Six Robert 
Perl, in referenee i the datere chungo ul tone 
towards rhe ngrieultirn] interest. 

Shee is he dlouhe a liter In the Ri Hon: 
Gendenpur's deineanour as Lenler of the Сурко 
and ue Minister of the Crowe, But thats the ald 
tr: vou pst nor сопа (оп strongly the. hours 
af ceartehip with the hours ot possession, Tt is vers 
true the Ri, Hon: gentleman conduct is very diffet- 
ent. [ mewwsnber hn  nuking de  protetion 
speeches ‘They were the best speeches T over hen 
Tt-wwen great thing t) hear the Re. Hon, Baronet say > 
40 мео ruther bo thi: Leader of the. entlemen | of 
England thin possess the confidence of sovereigns.” 
Thu wih a gente! thing: Woe don’t hear mock of 
tbe ientlemieti uf England now. But what of that? 
They haye thr leer ûf memory, the ehurm of re- 
minberine: They weri his first lowe, hind ough 
lamay not Jesi bo them now as ii ihe houp ol po 
aom «HH they: enn recall the pas ; and nothing is 
more menless or unwise tham thee scenes ul reri 
miintion or ropadh, for we know that in all thir: 
шан wee tue beloved hue ceased: to charm, ia 
vain donppeiil to thio Dading” 

ti amore elevate!) vein. 1— Disreli's attack on 
Giman Ministry of. 1879 : 

* Extravaganee je eubstitubs| fir energy. hy. tho 
Government — "Phe annatural sdimnlus i» subsiding. 
Their paroxysme end 3m. prostmatiun. — ome take 
тейде ш telaicholy ami the eminent chief 
Aliernntes bebweci n menace amd a sigh: AT өн 
opposite the Treasury benel, the. ministers remind 
mw of Hose marine Јаша рее по, мету ипин] 
on the comets of Bonth Anmenes You beholl А 
range of exhausted volontis. Not ¢ thin flicker 
on x sme pallid crest. — But the situntion iv still 
datigerus, Thore pre ovensional earthyonke=; and 
ever nil anda, the dark ramblings of the se” 

Asan emunple of the jerorution that amplifie= 
the subject, E live always consideresd tar- follwing 
to be unuppiouched, Ti jè from mn adim һу 

Lond Rosebery. He ie spesking of tlie Sooteh pont, 
Robert Burne : 


®| should like to affirm that we have wote- 
thing do be grateful for even in tho weaknesses 
af men like Barat Mankin 18 һер іп е роо 
rove almost ns mach By the study of Impetfoetian | 
ae hy the oontemplntion of perfection. Had we 
nothing before us. in һап amd futile live» 
bui nins and tio ideal; we might well. fail ulioge- 
ther, We wrope Diinilly along the: mutnoombs of 
thu workd, we climb the dick Indilorof-fife, we feel 
our way de fiturity, but we enn ecuüreely aen dn 
inch arom: on before us, We stumble, anil falter, 
and. fnll, our hands and kneele sre braised) and 
sire and wa loak up for light aml guidlines Could 
we see withing but distant unapproaehahle. inquies 
ability, we might well sink: prostatu in the hope- 
ранае оао, dni the weariness nf. despair. 
le i not; then, when allscemrs blank and Highs: 
anıl Hifeless, when: strength: iud courage fni and 
when perfection seems as emote us à atur, it nk 
then that imperfection helps wet When we ee 
thar the greatest and choicest images of. God. have 
had their weaknesses like ours, ther temptations, - 
their hvare of dhirkness, their. bloody sweat, meo: wa 
iol encouraged by their lapses and eatustrophes. to 
foul anergy for ûne rê Hiirt, one inar struggle? 
Where they tailed we feel itm de dishoponr tà 
[nil ; their ernors.and sorrows mutke, us is wips Шш 
vier decent trom infinite inrperfectiam br infinite: 
porfeetion; Man after ull; je not ripened by virtue 
lone. Were deo, this world were: прагма об, 
angels, No! Like the growth.of the earth, ba ie 
tho fruit of all the Senna; khe necileat ûi IL шнщ. 
«umi acóidents, s living joyetery, moving {шшр 
tho seen lo tio nnam. He is shown i aithint g 
lio. ie maaured. under all varieties of hest and оон; 
in йш and wrath, in snow andvapours, in tho mulin- 
choly of autumn, hi tho Lorpor of winter, ae well na în. 
Ке таце аи оцети Of »umimer, or. the buliny. 
allinence of the springp— ite еа, а аша В, it 
ew. Anil nt the etd he ih meaped die: prisdaet 
uot of onu climate, Int of all pnt ot good alone, 
lut of evîl ; nor of joy отуу ни о sorrmmn—porhinpe 
Tw: unl ripened, perhaps etcinken and with- 
orel mul cour, — How, thon, chal we judgeanvone t 
How, ak any rabe aliall we judge à ginnt, gréat in 
gifts and great in. temptation, grent Hi strength, ninl 
great in weakness? Lat na glory IH bin strength, 
und le comforted in his weakness. And when we 
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thnnk Fleiyvn for the invatimalile: gift uf Burns, we 


ho eni hid 4o mranember wherein he was. imperfeet, 
we гавна Базе ourelees t6 regmt that hë was 
rre nf thy some clay us ourselves,” 


Тїш Briglit иш lil Ir, args Russell that 
he propanmd. liia spoeeh by dividit the subject into 
ТТВ Е ЕТ УТЕ fie apelin what hi 
enlla ап и), бла едеу рари) kev 
amt, Then bw would swim. from island to 
lund, until be landed on the best island of all, 
which was, of oourse the pirorition, Bright's 
&peeehes nbways hmd a Bins perorution. - T ehall 
take (hw liberty of quoting 10 sou. w brilliant. effort 
wf onwory in а speech delivered by the lat: Lond 
Morley in 1901 om the South African War. A 
passage condemning “« hucefal war, a war insin- 
eur and infazuatesl, & war. of uncompensarl mis- 
chief amd irreparahlo wrong "was followed ly this 
paruration. 


“The muster-hey.of tha prospority wulstrength 
of the realm ds peace. .— Pearni meina Jow bes, me 
Javed neat milvancement in the eomfort aul well- 
being of the people of these islands, and what I do 
nut, will nok liaren- meris tho gond will of tho 
waril {four aimis tha axtension vf onr territorial 
ominion, the fransformation of our ancient ream, 
which has aulod civilisation for generation aftr goner- 
ation, into a boastful military Empire, to bé eüpport- 
wl Ténppese, hy conaeription, and à Customs Union 
thrown in, which will losis aur best markets for 
the. cake of thè wort, then, Desay, financial ruin 
nndonhtedly mmits us. 1 quote a sentence from 
a great divine which E have neel before: + Things 
are whar they wee, and heir-consequiiees will lui 
what they will he Whe then, shall wa anik to 
deouive ourselves?" Wear out your coal, pileup your 
dehts, muliiply and. magnify your responsibilitir- 
in every part of the globe, sterve social forms 
among Aur people ut home ; und then; tileed; von 
will havo û little England. a ditapiduted Һетт 
to hund on to vour children uml your: children's 
Има." 


Abon” 950 A. D. there lived on. tlie Euphrates 
‘Syringe in. Hò i the àuthor (foa 
moet enterüüinings volume entitle] © The Orntor's 


livers" 


Manual” Pall of sobthe irony, patigent wit and. 
kem sarcasm, he wrote in a swle peculiurly - hia. 
own. You will but pitta to if whl dilin the 
tenders ап howto become s perfect отот. Re- 
member that hr is only mock «prions, “First of all, 


Twill tell you what provisions you moet hrimr from. 


home for your journey, and how $0. mplenish them 


жу ihat yon may rench your destination he quickly’ 


as possible Secondly, I will arva show. van 
some things a Pou diet ob Your why, nil eive von 


view sa toothers, Thus, lefom ghe wm set» E 
will make you 4 supreme omdor like mrsell, be-- 
yond any manner of questim, thi begimiing: amd. 


middie and emi of all whe nspire: to. cloqnonee- 
Well, yon muar mko ns your «tuple ration atapidity. 
widing effrontery, moklessnm= aml ере 
Leave shame decency, moderation, buslifulness at 
hom, They are useless anil will only hinder won, 
Take ihe kaudia possible bollow, a devil-mo-eare 
voii, and a walk like mine. That is all you really 


need, and is. sometimes enongh of itself... ; First 


of wil you must take particulur care of voir appears- 


aneo anil wiar yonr olotins with an sin Seconilly, 
ven amiet piek-up semewhere fifteen to twenty Attic 
words, lewn them securately by: henrt, and have 
them ak the tip af yir — expressions tike 
‘theruaftor,’ ‘say vou 40," * howseeyor it 
be” * My sweet sir,” ший зо оп, Lay them on thick 
like ance in overy speech... 2. After that vollect 
somt mysterious, rini words, usel onsa or kwj hy 
dus nneiemte, and. esnefully discharge them at the 
company. The mazes will look ap to vou aea 
marvel of calture quite above their bends, if. ou 
rall washing "laving,' n deposit *^enrnest money ^: 

anit dwn “the rim of the dark.” Sometimes you 
must invent yourself extraondinary new: woris, and 
lexishate that the man with a gift for expresainn 
umet be eulle] *epeechsome, the. elever man "wis 
heart] the dancer а Һајао, TE you per: 
petrae & eolecisin era gremmatical blunder, your 
universal nostrum muet be shamelessness, Yon 
vun prune jn п moment the name ad «om 
poet ver pmose-writer who does nob exist and 
never did. He was уоп say, a genius and s man 
of extremely polish] utteraner, und. he sanctioned 
your бхрге. Bul don't you aver rend the 
old classics, thut mbbishly fsocrates. that cheery 
Demosthenes that frigid Plato.: ,, Whon the 


moment for your : apeock arrives, und the эттүү 
prupeses theives anil subjects, gay thar nll the 
difficult onem re onev, amd pour contempt on the 
timidity of their choles When they have tune 
thoir seletan, imt miten kiami bit say 
whatever comes into our feckless heml Thin" 
bruno to put thingsin their proper logical order, 
one, twi, diren, birt say what occurs oqo you first, 
Qnty hurry, sul leave по gnpe mul never stop 
talking. ..... H the inlienee do: tob ppl] veu, 
take it antes mil abuse themi Aml Gf they get 
uy for very shame and prepare de на ent, tll 
them to sit down. mud. let the whole. hirsiness 
be sheer tyrumny. 2.5. Watching your wrat 
and yonr laboured hreathing tev an unable 
to mess ghe conelusión that vou mn a сиза 
fave exponent ub the ant Of #ponking, And in 
purticular thie rapülity covers a mnlto of eine 
àmi excite — pepulur ndmiration. Be inke eure 
notio wrüeany notes or thmk your subprt out, 
before vou mise, That finds you outut once,” 


IH 
A faithful oheervunee of the above rule 
will evar s unanimous chora f mineral] 


noie fmm: the liner, "Tho modern. inidienee 
ie mow. riial; eummoufluge enm ne more pies 
muster ; normally hey, inahit om solid worth in 
the speaker and mattor inthe episch. In one of 
Ме ишпи рамні Jal, Laon! Marly onec 
remürked: 9 "Thmw dhings mutter ion speech; 
whe says it, how he шун, nid what he enys, 
and of thie three the last иеге the lest" 
‘Thor i= in this exying n consideralilo mixtune od 
truth. The speakere personnlity is on vory. in- 
portant) factor indeed] in xspoech. The uppoal 
of the ove jê ipresistible: the pastia aire 
element s the quiver of the month, the guse of 


ecom, the uplifting of a finger, the swiyiug oF 


tho mmi all contribute to the stivore= or failure 
ot m ath, Tt i Morky ngnin who says that 
the grear political speech, which for that mater 
Чаи вом of dena inner made by: passages for 
dlegait cirit or anthologies, Tut by personality, 
ywovenvent, climax, «pecinele, aml thie action of 
the fines polities! omiory i+ petion, nat warels,— 
action, ehameter, will, conviction, jnirpoee,. pers 


sonality, la deseribing Gladstone's supreme: 
effort on the Home Rule THU of 15585, liis bio- 


-grupher says: “ As this eager nireber- of mon under- 


went the enchantment of periods exquisite in their 
hatina and) modubition, the compulsion of his 
shing gline al animated gesture, whet stir. 
nnd сойтш МА! them was the recollection. of 
nulionul servi, thy thoiwht of the “=peitker's: 
mastering purpose his anfazzing reelütión anil 
&irenuouw- will his stronith of (ew and sinew 
will tal in dong years of oreseunding war, his 
ubiuenehel conviction thar the. pist me гап 
weer fil” Personilitv, thio spikers. presente; 
his mmn, the dbonght of Tis pist uehiove- 
ments de expressum of his foes, dius fibre 
of hie vnie—all ihis disney, though perhnps 
only subbousmonly, modifying: hu effect of the 
mer work Many reogwied spikers. Нате 
aaifinal from defects thar would dant feobler 
spirit, The nam of Denvosthenvs: onenrs immsli- 
atly; ne p boy ho lull some kind of impertiment 
in hie speech, Ttmight be said uf lim mwas 
zai] of Bt Paul that his bodily presanee was 
wenk: und his.speech. contemplihile, But he under- 
went x eourse of rigorous selfaliscipline. - 


ne may. recall. ale the insansa of Burkin: 
Goldsmith's anoodmautume] gil about refining 
aud dining was aot pointless Tom Moore sand 
of him: ln vain did Burke's geninz put forihite 
superb plunge, glittering all over with the 
hurled eyes ul балее =н рай of the lin] was 
henvy аши нек, ani its voice seme rathor 
bo scum Mui adiret," Hie hiosrapher име оң 
to adil thot his gestures were clutiey g hi hal mno- 
hous tut hans бопон z he never lost a. strong. Trish 
mien: grad his utteranee . was often: hurried nnd 
snper And ver notwithewnding thes ehorteom- 
ings when lie sat down afte ünpenehing Warren 
Tinstijrs, Marwuluy. reminil= Cus everv listener, 
juelinding the great тийш], held his bral) ir ani 
опу of horror, &mellins-bottles — wem taken: (ut 
oe) Mee Sheridan was. oped away ind fit 
Charles James Fox wee another epenker with 
i. ungunly. presenee Hazlitt thus deseribes 
him : '" Everviling showed the axnstion of his 
mind ¢ HE aE Militere, his voite bergamo: mirisi 
mel, mul Mis fe woe bathed tu heirs, He 
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was lus ih othe nmgnituila cd o hi eubpet He 
melal and staggered oder the lewd of feeling 
which oppresse] him. Ho rolled like the sen 
banm hy. a tempost" Still) Land Hosehery wila 
ша, til that be the unauimeue verdict uf all 
contemporary (Тогон аг, аи бе ечат that under 
every imaginable eondition. of. discussion, he mns 
huye hpen a giant, amd. that power= which could 
woke mn nudienee forget his eoarse features, his 
unwieldy corpulence, fits: slovenle appearing his 
exesaive: repetition und — hb. mngrueeful. nct, 
would live overeomas uny «aübstebes," 

So mueh for the fitet linportunt polit ofn sproch, 
“Who aye it?" Now Pot ue m w“ How hn 
Saye it” This, ta ay anim, is quite the mest 
nomen wepeek of oratory: You may have 
sterling truth vo tter, yonr opinione may tit mont 
sor anil ineontrovertihls : Your opponents reš 
may not have even onu lg i mil ирип; нн, 
conmimoneemáe, (aet, iusti, Iunesty, may ull Iu on 
your «ili; yet yon will fail to win your point 
tines youtuke your speech nitractive, embellish 
ih muke ii apiey, put firm: amil morgy and wit into 
M, invest it with porsussiveness, humour, тев эрх 
of tort. invoetive, абез, тегу, nd the 
Hier Өз pesodrees OF the рыгына стац 
Шиа Теза, а аин, the vxpreesiott, the form, the munnet 
isiwresting.— No art ie perfect withoat an adequate 
farms, Poetzy is ermli unies iho words. ure-woll- 
ehiosen- and approprime, Similarly in speech. 


IV 


"Farning to Mie. teehniesl elements af speaking 
quulities that can. be acquired. by — patience. und 
uesiduny, T should like to mention that aliet bens 
oF confidence, previous preparation, Tilo pot iè- 
pute—who eun *—4hat many superb speeches hav 
been. unpremesditated, Шиш! even when a speech haz 
leen prrevionsly prepared, the ocessiun urs inspired 
the speaker to any something entirely. fresh. that 
exiempeorno onions possees eer churns Пей] 
to .spudiod ofina The Earl of Balfoeur onec «uid, 
"No ünprmonptu speech oan have tho tinish, the 
polish, or сонагфопа rE whi Ee Felt 
al йшй; Bul the mun who writes his speech and 
then ШШ» oan! then declaims it—5o (ui. every 
man kuowa that hp has writen. Hindi mun will 


never awed nè a speaker” Another | 
anken the lite Marquis of Salisbury. аст: 
Шии hin finese sentences, ne they оссшто to him 
while preparmur his speeches, burnt themselves 
upon his mind Now, here i3 no idoabt that alinast 
every. enprene пиши effort is the pealt ad 
conasions preparation. fe was. eompliimed of dw 
енен of. "Thueyidides that they smol of de 
midnight ml There is. no ham in ii mormoni 
the fict bé eoneenlol — Mr. Winstm Churchill. nue 
гени б ч charming éeandourz: "TI wrote ku 
spese]; out six times with my own lamh” Bir 
Киги. Ваве Jus left i£ on. record tuit bu 
spent a long tina in. preparing hie Congress Pre 
sulential addpesems and the geeparution Wer sy 
thoreagh that. he was sity able to performs 
miarvellous fent of momory : he delivered: hie entire 
qwhiresses of 100 prints] pares without ози 
looking at the motes — Without. prepuration i epecch 
ineyitahlv tenis £o become *3 tale of little mening, 
ugh ibe wonls ami prone’ Johu Drisht wel 
ш éoneeal ilie notes of his apecehies iy the: erown 
of his hat, Lnd Balfonr aeaally writes his ouin 
pomte- ou. an oll envelope, The late Earl nf 
Asquith usel a different methodo Hiv dine a few 
key-eentenees. written out on dilfereat slips of paper. 
A whole shesf of these wu kept. properly arrangnal 
in hie eapuciuus. poekete Да hec procede]. witli 
his speech, with eleck-work — precision, lus requisite 
slip af paper wee taken ot of the paper, he real 
out from it nnd put it into thv other: pocket. 

Marquis of Salisbury. “the master of mbus and 
Bonte and eere" kept ne notes, inr he pent 
hours iy thinking out his speech and even preparing 
Імем а Буе риро такан inii А majority 
(шн Бан Churchill's ране и were written 
mit in dehennew, quickly beurmned, and even smt 
before delivery to the nowspaper which throughout 
тешип} {пиш to him. — Dierneli's — plirases 
were esmfullv. prepared anib'eonmitteid ti memory, 
The notes of Gladstone’= spoeehis —and— very 
volumiuens мон» hey anc—are brill prerii st 
Hawarden, [i je tene that prepunilion: eomviinme 
із s handicap: in и hontal ihata, in particular, 
new peluis aris, fresh arguments nrw wiyunenl, 


unthougit of sumegestions wm. made quick. wit has: 
to he exercised, the opponents position. lie do. be 


shuittensl, amd your prepiral speseh acp tiie a 
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iimg: you long to escape from: ite letters, you fool 
ernuiupel und elrenméaribed, vou aro euler bi rash 
inte the fray and take np just (hs arme put sre 
nly ar haml, the urme that will) howl you Mo nme 
victory il pot encumber you, Evim im such èx- 
eoptianal: eimumstanees it is, T think; a decidat 
упш {о bı need in the triple armour of prs- 
punition, to be соп и that you hive your awn hrgu- 
trio te fall bork upon, mud à be alilo te present to 
the julod indicare n Fry new ilens fee жишеп, 
hints, feis иезин, Шеър, fen that 7 
limi m riyal fmm tir рттуўоЦа рюп корх. As 
Boghom, Himel no mwan expenent of Hho 
* orulor’s anysaid: “Tho highest remhes of ho art 
ean only be attained by him whe well considers and 
tuaburelv propares ин. ону бее lilly tof 
паче шні тело ія огин. 
ү 

I have spoken above of тешу wit, dn the hea 
nnd pumhle of publie. life- this is an. indispensable 
quality. The /— imuwirtal Tark: Falata anl with 
wnnilerful seIEcomplieenee;: *T un. not only wirty 
in mysMH, but the ciu chat wit ikin oiher nnn” 
Te is hardy pleaeant to feel, however, that ether 
сап һе witty mb your expense The maly retort, 
thy crushing reply, the cemark that: eilenecs inter- 
rupion, the foko thit turie nway wih tlie well- 
timo jest hint diasalves gathering: elemle of anger 
und Hmpstlenee, the hupramptu observation (duit 
jute the midis in gowl humour—this ie a gift 
uod hy ну tiene to he despite, ft was tho 
French Moliere that sil the impromptn i truly 
the touchstone of wit, Care must. indeed: be tiken 
that your wit only plays anil nob wonnds The 
Mbnnturesd jet nütmlly- pive ofoina amid i» rarely 
оС ин service ш {и speaker, The Daak iiaae 


Hat] Know of s witty nitor i9 dhat utteibated toc 


Mr. Doyl Gorge “Wo will kav Hone Rule 
for Ireland аай far Касіні ami for fcotland onl 
fore Wales” he sad ones, mddressing u mong 
of Welsh farmers “And for troll interpost n 
deep, half-drunken voice "Oiii riwhi T like 
їз {ат п пшц маша! up for bis own etry,” 
Non can - imasine the elictrie offre. of this mort: 
db must ase pulyerised: (dut intermpter, Маа 
Chamberlin, on being. interrupted by Dillon бу 
the ery “Traitor” replied, “Ab, the hon. gentleman 


ie a gow Judge of traitors," 


Of readiness of wit 
I tna uleo quote the following story, This -hormwed) 
frond one of the. most. fascinating: elurnoterwriters 
of our duy. Mr. Balfour used to flee from the 
Honse of Commons in ostentatious scom whimneyer 
Mr. Winston Churchill omsailed him. AF lw 
was disappearing on’ ome ûf those occasions, Mr. 
Charthill aecurs in düstyuuph, esed, “The Re 
How, gentienuin new! not lowe tha Homa. Tan 
по шиш b pier du him” Aml He chronicler 
remurke hat amidet the shout af- lunghter- (har 
followed, Mr. Balfour tare, and a worl of 
withering zorm wae seen rather thon lin} ta 
iesue from his lips Ther well-neming супіе 
Labouchire noe mide a delicious Е итке. 
CGhulstone, Alling te Glul-tone’s  frequiint 
appeals tea higher power, he saul thot he dil mot 
object tothe ald ain having. «a eant up bie elev, 
but he rid abject te hie ineinnating that the Al 
mighty huul placed it therm: Lond Curcon mbates mm 
ишияш incident: * L havo кесп Disraeli?” he aay 
“sitting hour after liow while Mr. Gladstont or 
nme other opporent was Ehaniderinur a£ bim, motion- 
less, with hie arma orasul, his oyes apparently 
elsk orl not. à Hicker af etio en hiis pallid 
rotintenanes Hem is nn ИШяшїйтп of his sar 
donc amd discooeerting metluxl; iE ws on 1h occu 
aion- when, Mr, Grhutstone having mony than anes 
pepente| othe phrase, "Phe Itt Hom zentleman 
and hi» smirllitss " and having thet poise! of 
niomenturily ket tho thread of bis ишни, Dis 
peli, ae гин зин! ол hushesd Honse. remarked in 
Milet bones, “The favt worl war satellites!" Mr. 
Glidetone himself once said thatthe finest repartee: 
thot he hel over hound in the House of Commons’ 
was the reply. of Lond John. Russell to Sir Fruncis 
Бине, who, after tuning Tory and joluing the 
Carlton Cuh, liul «allied wat the eant at patriotism 
“Ганй арте" кані Lond ohn, thud’ the sant 
of patriotiem ie a had thing Bur E ean. telt him 
n worse, niimely, the reeant of parriotism. ^ Anothür 
finished example of Purlüwnentarv ropurbw was 
Lie retort of Sir Robert Peel in. 1848 10. E; O'Con- 
or, Whe, changed with being a Берин, himi 
shine it, and said that he did not. vitre whother the 
Queen or doe devil was on thes tinge. Peel repli, 
* When the hon, member sec» the. sovereign of 
his. ehoies on the throne of these. realis 1 hipe he 
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will enjoy, a T am cune he will. deserve, tho confi- 
Hence of изотопы" 
VI 

T wish: I lind space to Hlustrate the other qualities 
that 2 have enumerbed, sanno, millet, irons, 
exaggerate) politeness, freezing indiffimenev;— (Wi 
riillerg, will not resiet tho. temptuion of giving 
one instance “The dae Mr Boner Law. once de- 


-enbed Mr. Lloyd treorge thus : 7 It is 2aid. that i£ 


Mr. Lieyil George is pood in way, why ia he pat 
willy gow din pow T Jo't think that ft quite 
follows, In m charge on the fill of batis the 
drumuer plnys i greas part, as any of you wlo have 
maul. Kiplings Mary ub "Phe Druma of tho Fore 
anil Af will recull, He plays as great apart ae 


any Of the combatants: Daring the war the drum 


ner vare-needed natonl y 1o keep üp tlie spirit of the 
ten on the field of battles bat wie nestled oul 
Nk homie io kee up the. eounure of all of us who 
wer nob at the front, Ме, Lloyd (rege was the 
drunmuner. He dil thar lester thun any of gn 
could. have done, E think, lut when the charge ja 
over, amd same hav fallen nnd eon are in. hospital, 
the drommer wouhi he mhor out of piwe in n 
hospital, uniese his drunwticke weri inkon fron 
hms [euppeee vou bave asm the stupy whieh 
гаШин Шоно 1, leit avery oll aie. A- high- 
шш soldier-wae in hospital He was in the dase 
tyes exhaustion, His nira deeply sympathi— 
el with him, Ав} bentaror him, be whispered : 
Шо only hear the bagpipe The nurse hal 
a warm heart. Without getting purtnission she 
bronght n piper ito the ron, who played hi 
meanen musie The patient fully recovered Every 
other ptis in the hospital diak” 

Anil this bring» me to the vexed question of the 
Htyle of speech. Es (hera uifferent style for the 
plitforz und another suited to Purlianient or. Coun- 
ei? Cun aho sume speaker exoel in both? Where 
in dows thie ilfispienoe exactly He? The truth seen 
to be that every-oromsion dumands u apecial style 
which shill le appropriate Even ini Parliament 
His style needed in. un obituury  trilnite must of 
necessity lm very different from the style in which 
^ üo-eonfidenee or. censure. motion is made Tha 
Chancellor of the Exohoquer presenting: his: Budget 
cannot possibly spesk in the style. of ihe Secretary 
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of Suue for War ashing the country W immobilie, 
Similarly on due platform a qunn ünveiling the 
statue of û popular birm mist udopt a inner anil 
style very тепн from. that eniplosed: by û speaker 
on the sibjeet af—Int as <ay, c-edueation f ‘The 
ky lo, we are told by the Frenchman, ie rhe ШШЕ: 
one may sy wothiutly that tle occasion is the 
style. Many speakers hove. however, howe itoen 
ingly cumless.of tha fortia of their speeches, Take 
upany volume of Clailstoud’s speschis, you will 
Ван] Шнчи «ачагу residing : not ui single arresting 
жанан, note рате that will cling to the memory. 
nó euhlimi- commonpliue, nut one Juminous мни], 
Amii yop it ie the verdict of all thuat bonni him thit 
he was à. wonderful speaker. He was a speaker 
after the: heart af Fox whe sal: "Tn speech 
rendo well, jt must-haye been ac dE hind Speco 
And spenking in tlie Hona of Commons -un Glud- 
3tone'» death, Mr. Balfour said: “Itis now thr 
specehes which road best which ure the grenteat 
speeches. Posterity cannot possibly judgw of their 
merit by n mere study. of. the. words: used, They 
must see the man, feel thi maguetisty of his pre 
sene, liis gestum, thus Bush of liis eves. "The tout 
ofa apenker la the judience he ене, There 
is ne other judge; from that court them is no aj- 
peal” J have already mentions! Burka whi 
speches, ineproachable in literary ‘forni, #6 pilone 
ing to rod worl repent, were listened to! with ith 
coneraled impatience. Dan for à eobipronmise, A 
spesker in omder thui he shouhl live and not. dic 
with Wis ilesth, шп pifal entürely to ignore 
Hw Titerary form of hie «peoeh. Ir may not be 
aliesdutely indispensable Tor the moment: It mie 
"ven раг upon. the uneultured. wndionce, hu saftey 
all, thr ambience in frone d» only. an infinitima] 
part of dho vaster mudioncew that rele the speech in 
the daily press, anil the latter, sie it mls it in coll: 
piisk without the personally of the speaker 
to explain and illustzite and. illmnine; axnided 
hy the exeitement or electrically charge! aimo 
phew of the movement iueviubly judges oF ig 
weeondingly ae 3 remde well or HL o Ani even 
the audinnew actually, Tstening the spakar 
is bound to be thrilled by s passum of sach. 
literary: charm ws thie fram a speech of the elder 
Pitt, leseribing the coalition of Fox und Northcwst]e 
im Hol: "At Lyons I was taken to the place 
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where die. wo rivers pwet Їз бан они foil 
Vier аги йил шпазїй, of no great depth. 
ihe other s bokstorous amd: ipetuous йлүп, Tian 
dilemat as doy dre; thoy ameet nt lisp ^ ; or hy ibis 
inis »pueehi of the. [rishmnnu, Ie Te Shoik: When 
the chill morir dasned, thoir disk. la: cold nnd 
starice vogviher, ín the. sie dee ph but {Мини — 
нне wore opariak the gran sori of «pring d 
pow leenkius from: them eommingly) iimt the 
dew. fulls from avon npon their mim ili m 
gma (Oh, ono, libecary fünish adds greatly to 
the wifeet umi tihs af a spoirs, Phrases anch aê 
these of Disraeli: “Tam ome ‘the side of the 
anager” 7 blumdering and plumdering " H pahia] 
һкуүннну “р "power of- pon bins" aversion Ti 
those of Morley: "a dark horse іи п Ине” lox. 
"wenüing or-euling" t those of Gladstone; “Vin 
and) Aah fas,” a atratcgiend movent m 
the year"; that of Wintin Т а 
logical imexáctitundte ";—these am not among ihe 
Topperies of ille eelolandiüp, but duvalunble em- 
iwtidhment> without which n «ревер become ай; 
rupi. insipid; roteining. n" charm begond the mm 
nang 

T ahadi have tiket to deal with eetan otlier 
uspeete of apiuking, of tho recognised tricks, the 
rhetoricul question, tho {тїшїшї panse, the ир 
quotation, Mw eletivo gesture, That task: met 
«ай. hare bhon conhat t drile whut appear 
liy nie t be tbe salient snadiiies of publie speaking; 


T hüxe sot eansiderel, as E had propose whether 


amtary aain art D еей, whether the forces of 


dlemochaey ate Оина 1n: tim developing of 
trun oratory, whether we Lord Resehery eptrrim: 
muionllg: prit it, eboquenee ani atopography iiri not 
of congenial growth, atl a reporting fuprows 
nluquonce declines. Бин Кюн [е eununend 
the saying of Dismeli; “To muke adiers. feel wv 
must fool ourselves, опи по бое] ооа ое б НІ * 
natural" In speuking sein other things, urtificinlity 
ie the deadliest of sins; let tho audience bat suspect 
that. You. are inaltewen, that your protestations nre lipe 
deep, and all yoar words traizhtway Lose ull Inve, nli 
appent, all wright Ax thir greatest of unoderti Endinri 


onitors; Sarendranaih Banerji pute à in fits ааб 
book: "The quulificions of phe. orator aio moral 
riflier than овои, J a FE Lb "m 
inspire thi noblest thoughts und [reves then) with 
ieir colour nwl their distinetive. chananter. — * 
тт onm: aspire to le. an. orator who does vot love 
his country, lowe her, dade, with à mme anil 


llabsorhing lov. Conniry first, all other things 


next; ja thur етей the amator Unke li daa 
Toon inceibusd in. s, baptiss] with he holy: Bm 
of love af country, wie highest іы иді gifts 
will nut qualify him to be mm omtor, Ael dee 
и, he may ileal be iı Войти debater, an export - 
m ihe quneentiment eb dis eae; a faseruting 
sponko, ahile ba please, aine, anl evento instruetz 
but without tho. higher patriotie: or religious. emo-- 
fona le will not possess the «npnane power al 
шөүйш шип, їпарїгїшг them with: lofty на яо 
the pasikon Wor che worship of the good, die trie 
and dhe besniiful The epiipmedt of the ог 
ie thes moral, and nothing will holp him se muh 
me eonsbmurt wesochubon with phe maier- inimile of 
Humanity, of those who have worked and щт, 
who huave toghi and) preashod srt things, whe 
Wave yal Amice lives consecrato to hë he 
of tete counter or of their God; " 


Lond Rasebery describing the Euer specehies mam 
Younger Fox says: “The mouth stiil -puky ist 
thiags, bui the swell uf. sul wis no mons" In onder 
{миц une mae Маъ ћи. awell uf soul-—and without it 
the «perch is Hilo i rielily or ormauented uale with 
an empty tubernack—you el te have a ain 
tihomimed with the dry bight of ТИ 
boron with. none- but de. parest- of. preeiólis, i 
gago beyond tho day to the great hereufter, û hope 
ihat агана alb olistacles. Thus inspired, the 
orator eso imbersd toueli heart a wih burning fre, 
uml while he speuks, holil sovereign sny ovr tue 
foeling= oF ull tha. listen ; trus he: will speak with, 
the vous of yathoritys this be will help te tei 
awl kenp bicight the cternal torch of progress. — Hand. 
le the tuck: long and weary іе the path; ht gross 
“fs the тн. 
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In баг dave Sita, tho fir women ofall time: 
wae borne iian mml e to Ahe enehanpsd debe 
anil s grat wnr wae wore! po neben hars ft wine 
in this way. tho olin wil Ceylon байн into entaed. 
Roughly nell waa begi rth vointi liue persisted 
wo iz hiye Dub aA the su utww n ihin dem 
Вибер, it i» but à oonbut ull, Perhaps it ix ae 
Well thie sen de there. for etlieriiee Ceylon woul 
love het one with. ndis: aud the Helle Edon 
wohl haee bos: hast. 


The dh Agahs gre pospaneible for th etry tint 
Whi Addin Wes expelled from Paruline he came 
Uu Colon: aml- ved Bere for thin of lil clays. 
Libel, the ilum was only speond tothe garden 
anileren today she сїйїтї# го he, іту мо оны 
the queencof the earth. 


One cabinet enter thir benutiful lind witout 
n eerntiliente of heulth: uml, wen: with one їп the 
first tea dave of onis tay theres one will To indir 
medien] obsereatión; — On liae onbv to see the. land 
w know that ii lovelinéss je don pecie qu № 
exposed tn: unv. exll sem (vom aliod. 


In harmony with но ориу Ё the islinul He 
people are fond йиїшїїгү, пи nre [rrospenits. 
Lf shere i8 povortv fh ilies jet readily нин ade eviL 
Ten anil rubbar aml рани grow everywhere. 
The milwnys pieree the siint inini, Ehe mml 
шн» нера! пин itir тиче - доо у: ри 
on thin while the polestrian goes his wow without 
buving ir tiky thuir elis: Epidemic dieses, the 
inmid af Andin sodom come lene nmb if thew ub, 
tbo-visimtions gre short nl sporali Nòt mire 
thin a hundred, ion average, ide. From thes: in 
Ње уса Ti d= a victory for hygiene: 

When this-writer wae eperiding fiw dad in 
Colombo imet igi tlin city wis noL in и шарру 
mmr of mind. The medi] Дерна етае in a 
Hutter, “What pe thie?" he eked, anid it was 
каш Chat a report of sone cholerm execs haul үшүн! 
аон from Jalna in Bus nerth, A ТАТИ 


б. 


of dietis wis oon; on te trek of the dium Ву 
this tinus (e вог Ван эрге! over the whole: 
шыц, Noe SIE dose "mediees * hmd shown dhe 
people the blood of the germ dil the country: regum 
vilm to reci its interrmpted axecatians: 


Tho ehildnn of. the jalan ane so happy: uemd : 
aevi, Sponte spenk to them and their sprite: run 
high, The worm am freetimbod nud утшн. 
They like to work ап! ший Шке iho simpli way? 
too, Tho young Sinhalese girl is a. benatiful dear 
thing. Her eagerness Qo. pat ite der nw ee 
narin beie gives her wn dde] ehem, In the 
pieture-shnps. in. Colombo at which the visitors 
Ihre her simple fire nnd miles smile shino like 
итте ром, 


Eelieation. hits mace: munch heolway in the island 
English i of conree; tle vou lanjntage, nul the 
vduented Siulnirse gentlünan is somewhut итни! 
af lis perfect. dncility im this Iungmags. Speaking 
gvnerülle he. has- iot a Nite noting of the Indian» 
preficienee in this line. "The. [Indian mourhz- i. he 
wah! aay, Hi own artienintiow i» very good nmi 
һе ¢hatters oolloqnialle in ray manner fór lunire 
nh enl, 


Sone of the achonls of Covlow provi le exept: 
eduestion. — The. Trinity Colley at Kamiy, for 
ехїшрї is one Tle hole je set in m 
АШТЫ меенету. АЛ тии! "m gini hills lift 
their liess irte the Шие skies o di bs the * presinee 
eliinber! af Nuture and from. this enchuntet workl 
of thi eye. the juvenile mini ean dran Hu hig hier 
nowrichnnr. The school Тезе idliirnbly- fits: the 
-urroundinge The wollvlesiguist АН еа. ачин 
to Hive i a lanting trilition anl the plny grounds 
ar suh gs invite the yomg- The ouchor are 
giyen mbau pay und they, ш Шет turn. give: 
thoir koring on to thes children: under then, "The 
Trinity College tone of thé mast celebinted zihools: 
in the east. | 
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“Phe educated young tien of tw isdltni natarnily 
hanker after the gods of the wes, Ceylan hue been 
xinilur Europenn. control for whet these hundred 
yours now, "Today m weun n European look. “Thy 
Trott costume hoe borane: almost пусне, 
‘Latterly, however, movement his hoon svt afout te 
vetund. (s rapi trinslation of the simple sinhalese 
Anio un пойабой Eoglishiun. — But this tiovenwnt 
Ћа» slita far Hail) to dake — Pri some quarters И 14 
simply [npaghed out ef ert. 


The Indis in (Ceylon de num somewhur 
*euepect! "The Enidiau, wherever lo goes, auIr tukos 
with him his {rw wants anit lur j, so ta asy, pmol 
again luxury. Но is therefore, ipt 7o sndoreell' 
the Sinhalese, je. of cour, not quite a grt 
thing to do. Moreover, wo many Га алея * cros 
over’ -Sinew Sri Ramachandra ded his monkey 
hanes te vietury m tho innt the suspicion of 
alie Hutin purat have: leen stirring *preeonsetousy 
in Mic he of dide lund, Initia city do something 
to vmuibly Te te posh the suspicion t+ Shoal 


One meets the Buddhist priest at all pianos ш 
Ciyhm Moet of theny ure obl anil mild of mien. 
But one can see now and wn a voungish mouk 
nla. Thevellow cabe seen hardly to fit these, 
Youth dom wot tke kindly to thie killing OF ioe. 
Ti the *tendertoot’ privst= stewlily held) the torch 
with Whieh the trond nner fighwed. the floundering 
soul to the way of pouce it ie: onty heeaure the 
torehi Hes hold is ther one that the drtetor Himecl? 
halil, However thag anay ы, padhism is n live 
faith in dw jell. ‘Phe ‘rly siel. cusket * of 

“progress” bent ашу the shore It too 
may lave a message to give, “But the greater 
esame of. De Buddlga be the ane that still prevails, 
awl when tomorrow the angry-surge frou tho wet 
pine pon thie Шш] the pami message muy he 
гин] to stl sani Of its willl gestures. 

"Today iha elan presents au exceedingly plea 
lug sapect. — du Mme. hours the & A Curso will 
take vou from immense Jodia w the ememli 
isle, 


"(Tur Carrrir or CEy tx, 


lu some mepeete Colombo, tbe enpitul of Ceylon, 
Ja worib saing When the sky burne white nnil 
slr culm ren laps wearily on thie shore thi eity of 
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Colombo trembles like w living Hane on the wnters 
edge, When the moon pours wn it her mellow 
light anil tha eon dances fiko n wiw» hair in the 
wild wind ac dreury sllonoo like that of a 2H desert 
reigns i Йй supreme, Browthleasly busy by day 
and ominously silent hy nieht, Садое, risen, a= 
it wore, from the sem, f= one of the ETentest commer- 
cial onina ot the omstern warid: d£ i a unique 
ому, [tis ар ever-chunging. «ity. Thr кшт» 
thut compose tho streams: of ive popnhaion tise 
{пин many lande Fluid, fluctuating element 
Цне чим, Lt jè oa city ob peeing: hows, ef 
roving piina 

The bity is bòst serin at brak of day and. the 
leet view i= thict whieh is obtained from the tiing 
Thickly folded in the motning nist Сориа «alls 
into yinw m the рокн! яд аррали» е Вагар. 
At thie time it appeury like an ascetic Jost in 
неф айон, The mists encumber the <cene like 
visible thought amd the diny mountaias in the dle 
tuner stand like guardians of “the holy man’ As 
the eteainer plotighs the sm slowly the slumbering 
city ries from the mist It i+ 4 sea rising and 
falling the universal music of the thorn Away 
in the east, from the bosam of the Thilian Ocean 
the sunken sum emorges. lê ia all « dream, For 
thut eun «oou tossa hia torch of blazing Бин; 
myel the mists yo unl the mountains [alu Man 
hues returned to work anh the «tete well with. the 
elumout of eompetition. | 


The best time tû be in Colombe fs when the 
monsoon bronka Thon it Ja that the "dark Diis 
wenn" boils ви foam and. ris into the alr, Ti 
i» then that thà an assumes ite amnacehie: qujesty 
anil thareses moaniatax of foum into sha mitet 

Mot on i$ & stranger in the city and cannot 
afford to stand long wondering wh thie fires nim 
Radnim of elemental energüs.— The vity ie Miel 
amid will cose him of his monoy, Est and West 
eam bit lere to wipt the visitor, Nobody: mimis 
liim exevpt as nn article of pile. ff is commerce 
that holds the spot in unquestioned езү. 

Somebody came alonge and hampol inte my 
fowl But ho Th nL yo img hê £e the сша 
in the city. Hostoppel wed locked at me But 
awh human, relations oerur like wugel'é yd. 
Пг! Ши» туйш! with tle sentiments al qn, 


Ín trying to boani » tirum-enr | mensurd. my 
longtb on tho row ‘The Eleettic Company novept 
not the leat bit of nsponsibility for sushi Ipse 
trem tho oorpeet postures of Jatinn, beings | «os 
put np ot vy Coatings hone "for a fortnight. Those 
peeplo newer cricket a tithe joke Phe «turbo 
proprietor was abway* to ho sem in front of his 
сп) Бох ringing tho changes on his msinsss 

There isn plomweare to liye in this ebh. and. ow 
wm commerce, Bat the geweemer cannot give 
himself. up wholly. yo. this plonsue He. onist ex- 
poet to have some trouble with his health. Lost he 
shoubl fall HL he inst go daily for some days 
te (die Port Surgeon and get bis uttendane marked 
in n serious тене Кере there for the. purpose. 
This dignitury bolls his office wt the quay. One 
may goto hia: through the Fort, the fashionable 
quarter of tho oity: Hero everything a spick and 
span, Even the newapmper boys manage ta intro 
duce n polished wecent iit) their erie, The pulled 
itty Atands scrupulously emet where the twee roads 
uet 

The vente) tower ix the eluck-tower sul the 
light-honse in one ft murke impuseively the 
nnllo] heart-haeut of. tino nnd thprwe. interminable 
armis of lürht Into the sm. "The tower stands m a 
charming apuh im an липоғрћет of orderliness 
tonchet with vivid tinte and subdluel enmile, 

Not dur from the Tower $e the Quem 
House when the Gavernoe: whe: riles the island 
iwel By its side ie the Post Offi n nohh 
ities, wher inen. empty their snrrowe йш] биа, 
and, to Jove The Goyvernuy we othe Tw to) the 
lund While thé Peat Office peotives the complaints 
of tdi pedplé nnd iunemiss them inal} directions, 

Whil £n. gunedles] seenzíty du Governor iu. the 
Queens House trice t book dnb Me бінт» аці 
оаа Мно (епу оС r lind te. fils vision of 
thins a thomeay! peapleowme to the Font. Office 
to tell wir relatives and. fronde low: tiir daily 
"йз Hammered byduvieible blows ape changes 
from day to dar, 


оттун yow a Russio itary- 
Colombo ix un umpotinm of the eler and 


anarehy that cone from man, But the onler and 
anürmhr of te ane ot бы. The *ima-hore ° 







will awifthy make yon, if you like away from Colom 
ho. Looking out from the eonipeartuvent you. 
wavy greens Сабои und anet —— 
succeed. one another. ae IE to sued Hue del 
their only jote dn di s the hills “have 
coma lifting thelr hele in thy morning dew. 
anid) white mist Tho *inin-horse * whieh you ril | 
soon plunges into amnne! thinking ta imelf thar. | 
йб сон} өтеп бешөөн the о имшилїп» ИО И жаш] | 
Bat the hills ame tot. le poimi than ali, They | 
li the eonesitesd eptüre pus-- pulfiqat: ux meli na i 
it enn, 
Thi) passengers seldom tirn their ves la the a 
window, 
Here ur the реална да? labour Finli tor 
races af ries fiedde um «prem on. tho hillsides Hike 
so amity ehiess-hognds— The tein has. Stopped amd 
nobody knows why-— "l'hess wmins are. often. larky: 
The hvor of n motorcarhorn comes fram some 
where These horn have no me of parity and 
(ng their pollution anywhere A. Sinh girl 
lonka at jue finit frr below, Feria ihep pully | 
hut the slim nmecuntit. tres mise their heads into 
tl: nir to reach) the nltitudle on which Lait Some 
wocomat palin» snar on thar yonder hill m». if 
they have Megetten the art of growing anid rising 
This isu very {опш аап bet the fights are | 
turned: oo and it is possible toser nud write, The | 
dark, dav«deeumitg mountain burne à lump with. 
jn. New the train hes beeome timkl andl eroeje 
equtinualy at the edge of a dark ravine The goad. | 
that connect Colombe andl Kandy looke here tike | 
a white themi roaming in the wild expanse of | 
eoluur and. contottr,— Hore aa little hut that hnngs 
by tie brim of a pripre hamlada of foot high. v 
Four *youny hopefuls” look af the going tein 
earl an only ehlak in the wall The оними | 
sie on the swimming «trip of үүт ЫН. weavhig: | 
hor secret ideae. Ноге іа и. valley. filled: qo. the 
brink with a tumbling end of coconnat trees, : 
jut botore tho oyr has- time to jook at it it is en- 
tombed ina tannel. “The chattering Sinhalese girle: 
in the compartnent even. ew $6. nineben to. the 
att, Horo comei y hasn) whose depth ie mom 
than one cin tell, Һи абын like a thousand 
of makes rollel tegither come sweeping over it, 
Hore is a broad valley in whieh is all dhe vegetation 


44 


Зире ае. Аме б yallo thie sun be suispetnl- 
wd from tha beî u idond. like à foothall made 
of Hire; "The monntain ele. by with jie spear like 


rock |= uvilentiy  trymg wm stub ihe sit 
wel bine him down: Hem the bemi cun 
welly ewin Youder ia n litthe viil: that hus. 


eub for elf a did, the toil ef тшше, ш 
Һи Бу, The journey is Fri tinnel to Ииии, 
Here nre wne cows, an excellent): breed They 
irm (mizing. 


° They huunls tivor mising, | 
There пло босу Сева іре Те у, 


Through) these endless üminele civilixation tnt 
stolen do; ris шшен reali of natans “Thi 
upistart-imanner ob the engine has now оногу 
ehmugel Tte ағ hnve тен, Н spirita lire 
ewido: The mgnuish of labour new marks ever} 
toh it nukes. Evon thio gonis standing yoniler 
pne aie uml thing, — A solitary erow: eruises 
the heavens ei. me dhowo man- Thor a polin 
etation intres doto the nali of. (e lrille; ünneces- 
-nrily, for hers je no law for peoplo to Drak. 

At lost w omilwavestution i come sporting, as 
every «tation jn the island does, thé nane of it 
тажи, Тет Buddhist prieste have nliglited, vid 
eo yiana anel the other so oll. They bar, hebween 
ihem, a golilen faith, worthily no-donbe 


Now the tram «nde forth heuvy. pulfs of. smoke 
und jerk out and the cool nir, unpolluted by hiiman 
contact, slashes! di frmgranee on they face The 
irmin siena forwand drnwing ecimniireies und. gind- 
jug the hills kn belle af iron-links The passen- 
vers are horse listless but the irrepressible girls 
still oon. — Thie yonngrealves here tiken | fright 
nt the spectre of thí ranning min Anik ane mnniig 
wwoy with uplifted trnke, and: tulle. "Plu: Keepers 
mike after tham like three minaing fall--tops “Phe 
pollen mys of the san sre painting the Tily-liky 
име, 


Her are «шешш dem and rubber pluntntions. 
Whelen elinga te theo earth, The. rubber. aspis 
high. Babbler tp a killer of dietus Tun hags 
wml warme the heart, Yet the two grow able hs 
side. A green patel, of tes ereepe up the hill 
voor. which n huugnlow crowns. {п the hie 
-upsrüitembent af labour lives, Down below amidst 
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the neat aud cabber tive de laboarere— "hey have 
unlésrnt everything in. life bur work. 


"This Hieni blind niv oves: and hy the time 1 
vunbi| «e D hod геше] Коу. 


Raymy soruk Heart or muk Hoe 


Durk shadows 
The impnise of 


Lele! Randy at FON f: 
{шей in the golden twilight. 
tlw’ Little wats in the nir. 


] usd [ш канш cud af thie ауа о 
before n wom af civckshoaw-puller= ауто ш 
with. amiable hosility. — Iley were mere boys Dil 
enit boys quite m muke n pope Ti thi worl, 
They -ank their compétition before. the obviis 
amer amd Hew u high pith. It wir a lid 
wonibine bun eoaly bay presently come abo шш. 
lors away my box. The Dete ушет» «aw me 
АШЫН Ioikine at oir other Their deternitnetion 
hil snes! fron te sof making à teuer boy m 
иеа а. 


For a cpaple of days T wor put up nt Me = 
Hungunathno's, viii, who wee then the Agent 
af the Government of India din Ceylon b liked 
hime more thin E Like) his weiter mode of life, 
libat hi, tues, hê wo SNA peng s» he 
vue t bout hesned ehampion of. (e. poer. Inidlian 
labourerin the bland. ‘The anit of the avenige 
plantar ia. nok uel allinta to pity. far the Inbotrer, 
vol during the four years to which Mr: Rm gain, 
hel die Agent's Offiee he carried on, in the face of 
snl tenpintion anid eome danger, a silent, stranu- 
пне inl purtiully eueceseful eoniliet with the planter- 
mini. 

Hint T wiis tow ure anxious to. discover. Kandy 
thon ta dive inte the hidden warfure in whieh ny 
frien! wee engaged, 


And: E Wiseovens! Th in the first morning after 
my arrival at the plane. EO discovered that jt 
was оша qf thee wasa more delightful 
little town snvwhene on oar. Kandy, 1E the elfin 
queen of the thirty towne of Ceylon. T has abec- 
шу bo pretension tr si One may. put ir in 
mes pocket and ginke oif witliitovermight Нони 
dos ak oue will bs possessed Of a (queen, Кану 
i» ineemparally benntiful.— Tt is garden af mari- 
gold umidet dark hills ad giant trees. 


Budili ЕП 


SOME RAMBLING IMPRESSIONS OF CEYLON: 


Its glory i ità luke trent bling Wke à. silver. lenf. 
The sinking ud seafbere his mwn ot imira 
voloure on 8: Ware Park in which заная апі 
sheep тон! gives mros myrrhonge this luke, This 
park i4 «pecmdly: valuable for dhe very  sphendid 
vim of thy town Jt affords Ter ie n little rion 
in from whiel: dow te wall tel dire ВЫ gee on 
Hie town helow. — Iis distinet. Bttle- picture one 
wes from her, ho Main Street looks like à тш 
way ima postcam, "Flac Queen's Hotel, thut lordly 
munsion en de Take 'e valgo that; invites every. rudi 
sanger tò the torm, Pawn fu mriereseupie: magni 
renis 


Kunly:ie nent perfect, Tho meta ofon shine 
like the flour of 4 ball-mom.— "The eithzens in ин 
folks ‘The Yesetahhe rurket look» rrem pirer 
tod fresher than the lake. ‘Thi pale Chinesa silk- 
vendor no dese «uenessful than quier de thore tov, 
The *Pnuitani' moneylemdor who: never imos tou 
оошту. об Inw und néver lis n emt Fro his. boni 
iè also ocessionulhe seen. ии might dily 
hawi Deny йү Ө Gol Imt. for the. facti that it 
е infesbl with motoranre Mi, Henry Font muy 


not have filled the earth with them vet Ele has 


Alhsl Kandy, Thee sare ure fors thoro: avery- 
wher. ‘Thoy come behind yon utn; Шү бөй 
towards you threatening, Elere i a ropiment roating. 
There they. lunt du Бя. "The pedestrisn: enn- 
not he too esrful. in Kanty [£f he duse me af 
lwo calamities mist happ te him. He will ethor 
һе ейин down ar carried off to. 9 place hy dows 
et Wank te eo. A frien! of mine waa whisked wi 
ty Colombo SO miles down like that, You чаш 
hardly esrape the motoreir in Kindly. 


Tf the luke is thy glory of Kandy ‘the Dalits 
Mafigua ia iE Iur and onl The Dalila Марти 
thi Placa of He (Tolles Thoth ‘This temple 
$ a nhiw of pilgrimu to the million-ponplol 
Ones m twelve venrs this tooth 
of the Blessed Oni i» exhibited and then comes hulf 
of Asli: into this: litth: town, 

The tomple jtself ie o modest building. The 
laity tale of- votarics is not large Ono mite aw 
Ue forti getting the hearer of tlie substance in the 
ally contines of worship. — Curullex are ар амн 
meense too. One mv sav thut. thése people hase 
made phe Build a gol anil are not ton mirmlfnl 


5 


аний. |» pneter. -Still dher ie a ran apiri lius 
ine in the temple. That spirit must. be enming- 
from the aastermimd thai dil, perhaps, more than 
mus other to deash o exil in tho human hmast 


нах Шами N UYLAN- 


‘The eniner mn whid: T sul Teni Тш 
to Colom Wires eurrying about two: hundpsl [nian 
bianna qo work in. the eztie af Ceylon, They 
wen parked in. the irs holl Vike. shall Tomy, 
samling, buh ii anost hue helped: thm. he epet. 
tint it was, quip, toe happy: simm that tioy 
wem cuüling. Û very mel win ну travel in 
their company butthe wwhil stenehli tat: peeeeedod 
from the thousuml ship fem a melhhogring Ти 
drove amc do the opper works, where | anle friends 
with an Indian hellaietal worker keying н hie 
in the rity of Colomlin, He prowel wm be a vere 
prent help tome bothon hawt tie ship. amt mn 
Colombo. He took.meto his lolgings in ole oily, 
White house sheltering n birg population, — They 
were ull day-Iabourere wmikinir about à rupe à. dá 
iil savin bari Ra toa nwnth Ther led pery 
Frugal fives anil throve om hone Е ТА 
[sekol them abont the Inbonr-conditions previiiugr 
in the ten-estates in the i-land mul they pucker 
their lipe giving mo no uodorstiond thar thoy 
игипу або жоі not ear to =peakoof thom ih 
boner terme than thew desir: Thov tdi me 
it Ht Kango wla ‘tarry off" Inbiurers fron 
ии (а Coylin wre aly lot quite able ОП 
Ше own meinst ul] the lawe in the worki The 
hiris, hey emi, delinled: the ansephisticand 
starving working-clase= in ош Indiu with hopes 
ûf plenty in-the plantations of the гей cand wp 
rooted them rom their Tomes to: make: them: suffer 
iu the hills of Covion, Frima wiag D enw afie 
wards Tonal! reilize that there wie mark home 
шн do шн Ине езү babel не. 


There are abani erin пшн Шопен 
vstitelubeurers come {тоду India in Coylon. 
Everv yeur. hundrede of now ирот pe bo 
the dello Every. year diundreds of them afr 
varion» diffienlins succeed ш иий ш [їн 
perhaps sadder aml wiet The rlemund for 
[ndin lahour hi, Curlin ie vary ert Tf Indi 
withholds thi» fakir tho rich wtntes of die island 
from. which the planting community there have been 
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deriving lure fortunes inget i»urse 1o exit. Tise 
estates con айт то make Ийт mueh esser foc the. 
libourere rut neursh thom, but ettse-handonet 
кш hoe aot always bon known to bo kind to. ite 
grunt ussoeiate which i* hour, 

Тав іо пмен иу Ме. Нили tul to 
їйї itato of war’ пидаш ihe puters i 
Chylon. But le wae left without any tangible 
музни ре Вени. Не аи immense responsibility 
Wut minnis power. — He wars deft with that uncertain 
thing entlet ‘moral sunsien,’ to wwaken a consenting 
Kindness in the planter mind, Its anptoymont 3e 
needles in the ease of the bettervlass plintwes of 
whom it mit bo wdinitiod, ther ити и руй папу 
in Ceylon. Ln the ease of the others itie ну 
mmlequabe de due  chmeninetanee, — It lect кори 
epit an. Mr, Rungarathan'e ability that he euld 
lû what: fo fure dones zd. the masno of whut bie 
has done ems be judged from the hostile: manifest- 
ations that emaunatol fron the planting community 
from time to timui to his proposal 


His workin Ceylon woe ruled by the eriterion 
flit what maternal was whether every Indian 
labour was well off in Corlon, not whether he wits 
better off in Cóy]on. than in Initia. He has heen 
Aehting against uvercrowding ott extates, against thy 
‘UM inefficiency of the average estate: dlspenser, 
for ho. extablishment of a ilispunsary for every 
gap. of 109 Inbourers under a trained. npotlecary 
wel having uà trained! midwife, for the provision of 
edacntionnl farilities in the estates, for the giving of 
“thet Toeal option vote" bo very aluli bourr, 
lorunse og avere the Duliat labourers spent alot 
Wirty takie of tapers on drink supplied hy the 
averne amd for the establi-hment vf cooperative 
"lone пн кїз. He hee also ben fighting 
for the extablishmont of fixed sandai mter of 
Wares И! the estates nl this hns now Тин 
done. "The Covlon: Wages Odinanee lus not. ónly 
tied mite of minimam woe hut ра» alae 


made obligutery the issue of onerighth Та) 
of tice to each. wocking ian and sidow-with y wot- 
working chill, haw fixed the mites fay Pivce-work, 
has made obligatary tho inn of goot rice to the 
lnhourere at a fixed price and hos enforced thy 
ngulir payment of wages into-the labourers” own 
le 2o that the. inoney-zeahibing: Awoniunui might 
have bes ehanee of taking hie ^ ustul. share "from 
them. The Ordinance nls prohlititts dhe employment 
of childien muler ten yras of ign. Mr. Rungann- 
than lef Ceylon hoping thut the Standard Wages 
Ordinance would soon be followed. hy a Medicul 
Wants Ondine anil a Housing Ordinance, thy 
тузу for whieh he wes urging ón the Govern- 
went of the jell for. some time, 


Регар» the reader aay соту нишу the ii- 
pressum that the condition of the Indinn. labumrer 
in Cylon is gool Such, however ie still snnm 
way from buing the cnet, For ons thing it i 
һау * fum wages fora fair day's work” For 
anotber the valuw ef lows ilies not lie in themselves 
but in Ihe manner they are worked. Actual eondi- 
fous am wery often different from what law 
contemplate mil this is especially so when this 
whoo these laws purport to protect ane sock as the 
genenility Of the Tnelian labourers in tho islnnd шге. 
Their creiulity and ignorance are a standing invita 
ting for amy likels people to leprive them of ‘what i+ 
theirs uml te harass them. Tt is noxt to. impossible 
to eave them їл their prunt tate altogether from 
the cunning and ойо rapacious Kafipunis, whe 
have Weennee d iquité prosperous. people, amd. tho 
plantera, <upposing they are really inclined t0. &ym-« 
puithíse: with. the labeurers, eninot possibly get. til 
of them bere iE the Kang go they ehould pal 
know: how to dmw we Каіна, жо nae nti to tlie, 
im. Ilia. The only way to help the labourer i 
to evleeue him, for without wloention he emnnot 
otic Ly tid wlf&belp which is a premonition 
of £e. ability. to tke iilvantage df otlier nida, 
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Me W. T. Larrox 
(Stes lal Experi tn the OI Сотто) 


L Ditenom oy Paesexr Provera. 
SkrTLEMENT. 


(4) The priteciplt of alloomian of | andivided 
lese of prenne titres! with the Roforms 
was designed de unum, the fiscal Tndependeno: 
9 dde pmyinees uni dh. to mike possible political 
nd wáministrative sntoooniy, The aetna! alloention 
was not hasel am: thi) prospective yielil Of taxes or 
Шш {ишге езуне озчу ачин of the. various 
лог еа, 


(P) Та pracha it gove a lamer iners of 
revente to derbiin paweh than to others. Iu 
“yomi, the inenase wus nt anre eaten ap hy the rise 
in salary pute, 

(e). The ilitpropeirtion thus Titvoduced was at 
first modifed by tho provincial contritintions fixed 
by the Mesto Settlement. Tr ie only since. the 
fine! abolition of thee varying puymwnts in $27 
Unt the fill elect of the alloention fine been 

(D Under the Settlenwtit two. provinces. hnve 
improved tdiwhr relative position, while in two others 
it hnh mesté ft change for the worse (ace ирти 
AL Te might te агат thot cho change £n relative 
positi wm remedying û previous шодону. In 
thè case. ot fhe two provine whieh Wave Henin) 
most however, no lata have been put forwanl to 
prove this, In thy ease Gf the. poorer provin, 
hoverwor, Wik claimed, with considerable force thot 
even the previonw settheuent gave thom quite inte 
Aslequute рубри thut had w he eked ott with 
oles whieh have now cowed. 


(6). The present distributio umdoutitedly leaves 
the provinces in very unequad eireumetunees an 
rezanie perenne and therefore #4: regards possible 
stimdands of. administration Daxrum Even 
when allowance ts madè for varying density af 
роришоп the dispwrity in expenditure per heud 
»* very striking. 


(f) Tn addition to criticisms of its mitinl ins 
rqttity, the settlement fe opon to he wore funda- 
amntal objection that while assigning ta provinees 
many fonctions that urevatly. call for inerensing 
expenditum thuc actus! nd: potential aouns of 
коне Шш] to them am inektetin (Diagnun Û), 

Previo revennes. ne i whole hiye actually: 
inertsed more thim Centmd Geveriinient nnus 
Bat the urgiiment n to elasticity Ie sound if onal 
nil in RONA te 

(î the growth of tho Inst four yours, 
Hit pruspeete nf futur expansion, ити] 
(D revenge у вибор tò the growth of 
expenditure. 

iy) Again й 5 presents) that the present 
distribution of the  *oumes of revenue docs not 
enable provinces te qux all sections of the pap» 
йн on ati equitable bui, 


(MM AME. Diese grounds of ritiri buyn "one 
lernte: fore, 


(^ Mereover dt hae frequently been pointed] 
ont that tho ponury of eertain provinces in ment. 
youre lins greatly millel to the diffieulty of working 
the Reforma, 

iji On boi polii amd. financia] grounds, 
thonefiny, it is hecesury that thers should few 
rolled freorileration of the financial rolitións of 
the provinees iml the Central Goverament. which 
Will take arcount teeth of the present inequilities 
between provinces and of thoir growing noede, 


J, GENERAL CONAIDENATIONS куст Pro» 
VIXGAL REVENTEHS AXP EXFRNDITUBE; 


im Handly any of the exiting provincial 
"uns ef fevonne arme likely ty expand in the 
futt 

U) Land revenue lins not risen with the rise of 
prices since the War, Indeed], if newly irrigated 
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{ши шш! тит amd Birth under cultivation ae 
excluded, the rise i8 only fow per cent compu 
with, say OO pwr cent, rise of prices. Howe, whit 
wud енне у by fur ihin mot important soure of 
mym in тїш и неа Тус onder British mihi 
(mi fy many sestunee previously. hve fallen inte 
cowl plo, Стоу ант whose ерюн 
tneloding these for оо сета of inni mrene — hive 
risen. greatly is пЇмлїпїйг л sum worth И 
in before the War in ral values, while the «ml- 
tiviber-—or Тан Поне а мен: 

p Ther I no prospect OF uny- clingy fi this 
mapeet (On ghe eentrary, the tendeney de far 
emitir dn dhe  panpoermrüly ene apne to 
ppm eat py penmmunent tilu hy ihe 
lengthening oof the period between settlements, 
limitiog the ormi=lfite enhancement nt anyy sels 
шнш nid fixie limite 10) die percentage of fixed 
mathe (hoi eni Їн, [айин ns revente. 

Qn This twideney = ison Bron the Биги 
point uf view, for st ie fixins Uecrevenue. in. mianey 
that cin die mia ilinethy from the chief cure 
of Tdia’e wealth, eis. seriecalinre, ШЕ precs rine 
this benefits the sericoltorn! commanity ab the 
expense of the Exohequer, M thoy fall, the rovers 
will huppeu. If they remain emblo; the ealtivmor 
Will wet the benefit of. iy. inenenesed.- produetivity, 
while Hii Government mush Tile elsewhere for ite 
eniwing needs. 

(ey "lero. uro, Tower, obyions diifieulties in 

the way of reversing thle tenilemey i rhe bonipo- 
ronily settled areas, while jn the permmently tthe! 
nes, Wil partionlarty m Bengal, the. fruetionnliza- 
tion of rights moans thet an fuereaee of revenuv 
wouhl fall on а аин number of «mallemeeme- 
пачуе, 
— (f£) The only wave of eeuring nome povimue 
тоні. арте аге ец. inerening the larly af 
«mulldneemr-meweiyers rm eher by graduation 
ot land cevenan or by ronoving the exemption of 
agnieultur incomes fram income-tüx, 

lı rimto de fo a considerably extent tp 
ie stim position i Tauud revenue-—expenses sie 
hil water ule ізо рингу. dn cuss whens de 
{еш je dependent on. de revision of dur fund 
wamwite mwene rnas very slowly, Cher 
ie no: Ш ЇЙннн! of tration benaming ti expel 
ing eontributor to general revenues. 


(A). The. other matins of peovineiil бшсе 
Exeiee—ie nlntóst mia їшї owing- tè the 
pehibition movement. “Chie -mure Be unlikely 
to expand and mpy full heavily: 


(Й Devolution Rule 15 hae dall t hupent 
tho mach needed: elasticity into pmovinéinl revinmes. | 
UY Тие зоа tated alto huüve- aot provided. 
an adequate panely —for dios hitherto imposed. 


only torch a amall æfir ef populition. and. yielil 


very little, while several vtlict— tolo, slinih 
(нев, ere—eould not. satafactorily. be - imposed: 


exep Dy; centra] iwkiministrntion. 


(bj Sine ALAR total provineial revenne-- 
{тү risen i Цне табе о Токе thun E per e mtu year. 


"Tho most optimistic ferecnst. of. amirê revenue we 


али мечі i2 from the Diti Provinces; whore 
thi Finance: Secritary—agssumünge thüt. (s Council 


wnull approve all gow taxes dut were Еу 
bo de profitable — imilite 4 posable jnereuse of. 


Ra H erin dm den year (fron Re 123 crure 
to Es. H E eroree or D per eent), 4,6; about 1 per imt 
u year, Many of the provinees. will. certainly mot. 


experumen si ereat sn. merense a tlie: under extet-: 


tg eonditiona 

p Oni (fus other hand, dims are almost. 
парасон. In Mime it i timated on the lower 
buds that universal primary education. would. eost 
Ha. 5 crore ndblitional aunuslly. (another. estime 
Re 160 cmn) plus a^ large. а i3 peiulitum on 
акі. Т Сое шешинин am. finan- 
cial relation suggests that Ha. GU eron nidditionul 
npiy ultimately be nsquiresd: for. peimamy eduction, 
Iu. read do wll estimates relating po education i 
imit be rermeniberes] Шш tho: increase In apir 
tore will he slow owing t  düvitable delay In 
training teachers, building sells ete But еб 
figures give sone ales of ро етая iL future 
requirements 
й. Тик Srrowrros ix Parmernan Provinces: 

(бее Ширу ID. 
k Ceyran Finaxces, 

h During the period of the: Reforms the n= 
тше uf Hie. Central Government: lax risen and 
experiditiv fallen, In. de ülsenes of inv. elige 


in policy or remission of taxatión this is Ukely tò 
continue (eee Disgrrsun Е), 


E. 


ғ 


THE INI C 3%; { нее 


(b) Cuxtome have risen partly through a rise 
"dn rues bat also throuwzh an increase in the volume 
of trade which has considerably inoreasod since 
1931. Ка. 1). crores ariee from “protentive™ duties. 
Ty some cases these inve bang Ao high as to kill 
the revenae and Hf this pulley were extended the 
qoyum in ранні would нийет Нш И duties 
are kept af present figures, the yield should steadily 
grow. There arm also mo douhi sume non-protec- 
tiemist txes whieh eoald ho mule to yield more. 

(«) Ineome-tux Нач been fuelastic owing to 
diffewlies in the industrial areas in wont years. 
This has eamneed disuppotntment i бо the meults of 
Devolution Rale 1h und would have caused even 
more disappointment if there hal been a division 
of the inoome-tux on à JD haus But thers ean 
be no doubt that in. time this tux will asmin leeome 
an expanding source Ti їз, however nob tobe 
exportet that thir pur—or rather thie group of 
taxee—can play anything Tike sy burse u partin 


India ae in o western industrialised country, 


(dj. The opium revenue will disippear in à. few 
yours 


la The railway eontrilution on present: freight 
ntu] passenger rates bs likely ts increase; tut public 
policy may moui that some of the increase of 
reeeipte shonlit be returned to. the public in a rò 
dactim of rues, моні not be. wise. to. nssunie 
railway contributing on & much Larger scale than 
at present 

(0 Turning to We other side of the xeeount 
at the end. of. th» period of. stailised expenilitun: 
(and in the diweni of War) anny expenditure 
should bw exigable of reduction, Га ihis connection 
tho Inehenpe Committee suggested ы алі 
figure of Rao) crores (eonipared with. Rs. St crones 
now) iF prices fall (some downwant movement of 
prices lu taker place since tho Report ‘This, 
however, involves matters of policy not appropriate 
bo the present paper: 

(0) Oivil wditinisteation is slowly Hang Bit 
the sulury “increment must soon reach their peak 
and whit this happens, this item should become 
stationary utiles the Central Government. asemnes 
or has impose! upon it uew functions, 

(А) Conditions ar momentarily against redao- 
Won of the debt charge But the sinking fund is 
F. 7 А 





finitely etnblished and will steadily reduce th 
central budget: itum foe intereat. J 

(f) The cot resalt is that with prevent taxation 0 
there shoul be a steudily: widening masgin—the 
size uf which mainly depends on eeonomite in milie : 
tary aud other expenditare—availalle for provincial 
purposes, AH 

G) The argument that taxes should be remitted 
unl this potential taxable capacity bebil in reserys 
girt eontingenties be not s valhl rvply е 
view thut txxsble espaeiis will he. inéremeed if this 
money i peut en nutian-buildint services dn - 
any ease, ineler inodern conditions wars one зо 
eostiy that they must be met from borrowing: 

(4) The Central Government tua, however, 
retain the right in ets of emvrigeney to enhanee, 
for iis own needs, the. mtes of. taxation of. all. cen: 
tralls administered hezulé of revenue 


th Fees BOUNCES OP REVENUE. 


(о) Endin is a poor country anil the harden af 
faxation must ho йиш] ўа relasion to the average 
income of ler people, — Figures. of avermgo income 
need to be handled with the groatest care uil are 
not very mlinblez but on. the lowest estimate that I 
have seen of average income, Indin is Gehtly teed 
in proportion f На total wealth and 3t should һе 
possible tw inerwtw she burden: for beneficent 
рагро. Ви w Татре а proportion of her. people 
m poor und. tive on their own. production tat it 
i not ons mey и» {л Weswrn oountües to mise 
revenue in eash by diroot tuxation. 

(0) Ins eountry euch we Indiz, now tuxution. 
mitet therefore be largely indinoct—in spite of the 
eeonamic alywnteges of direct taxes. 

(eh Among. the taxes fein which: fresh. revenue 
may be derived, the following huve been: mentioned. 
by the committees on tuxation or elsewhere s— 

(1) The incomutax, whose yidi may be 
inereased by the abolition nf the tex 
торбо ө swricultural incomes and 
by lowering the tuinimum and жирене. 
tx limita, 

Excio on tobaeco, matches, ete. 
Other inilirect taxes terminal, tarn- 
over, octrot, ete. Г 


(й) 
(п). 


tir} 
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My. Most of. thesc—notably (66) aml f= 
should be Tevicd utu. aniform. mie all over. India. 
"Tis menn that their pave must be fixed hy the 
Conte! Government though the proceeds топі, 
TH necessary, bo eursmarked ty the provinces in 
which thos am collectis, 


б. ÜgxkenAL Coseneésows os. FrTeke 
SITUATION, 


The eleshuetions bo le chron Front the pomeding 
vetitis ame ie follows : 


(o) "Г Montlont Берни sumaste that (e 
Coni Governmat should be provided with the 
геш иез estininted to he пусгу fot the fanetione 
wate to it and thar all other veri фоні 
be hanini avor to i provino: This iha, which 
ipile thit thr lama E nsquimementes af the Central 
Govemnent are comperutividy — sunionary, while 
thee al the provinese ane likely to exped i» dn 
meon with the. sonst шиі eexquiminents 
ob British Endin, Тоніна), unless pew. functions arm 
пке to the Central Gevortiment Ms. financial 
quje niis оа wind to fall. 


ХИ: Bimo many of the most fruitful of existing 
er poedhie new: brem, Ffa CHUMA ERMITEN, 
exciso datis, denih duties eam in. peosetiee: only be 
devises] and collected. by. the Conteal Govemmiemt 
iF ДА adininivterod репеу, мего most 
at thie pramme Ahh i be enlleetiot by the prov- 
шү» ае dneapable of onnsilermble: expansien, it 
follows thut if the tupsl reewnnes of [odia re. (o Ie 
mmhinoet on amsthing fike the salu tuina for 
her Imre development, sabetential sates ши lee 
collected centrally. 


| teh Pie їз bim imis nne o£ mee possitile 
fine» of development— 


i) Sont of he mon costly anil expending 
functions of. Government wihi be 
truuxferred to the Contml Government. 
This would hein acvdrlance with dove- 
lopment in wheat Forlani ontra andl 
would have the rest advantage thot 
tle. body which hind (o unyepular task 
of pulsing tho money Witli be be 


Erano cs - d 


pruperly spout, At present, however, 
ш de developing: in the: opposite 


direction. 


A systeinempirabldtu tlt in England 
where n lurge pmpertin ef local eevenue 
i derived. fram evtitral woureva fnb come 
trol be exercises nnd emo: Ёле 
by- the «ystent of gunte-in-uid aml bY, 
шарен. This method fe abeo objecta 
jo as ipvelving an infrmgemons of 
prowinvinl autoanimy- 


Sue iore ur Tess nnbatatie method or 
metlisle: of distributis centrally ent- 
lertal rovenues— In. tu case оЁ синип 
taxe, dus inchlenee of whieh ean Ie 
treet, it pesable d нил” Ше 
prooveds t6 the provitress from which 
they aries. Bat apart foro the feet. that 
it gay not be equitably to do this there 
ant miny come Deorhich the proenede 
cannot he thu allot. To soam: 
extent tereforte жишк Ое нкі оғ 
methods will hie resquimd, 


(e^) 


iW) De ny ese: Ue: cuestion is not mervly one 
hetween the Goverment of Tria tn He piratis 
Both the стулом of existing: thrice anil пишу “ш 
now taxes that have һеч enim pin involve the 
pexation of thy population ef tha Indian States. The 
while of thy proceeds cannot fairly he approprinted 
for the tse’ of the provinces of British: Tudin. 
nione, 


3, Merone oy Dierrinurii, 


(иу The probleti eantid te stdved hy p mene 
redistribution of hende — "lh present distribution ds 
опена моту ; bat thew t ne pretion! altenative 
that would both provide expanding revenues anil 
Jo justice between the provinoes If the prineiyly, of 
ину) рой» 15 ЕТ 


Un The quopesale o£ the siriodes fumvineoow Wm 
expediente which, while eusmg the sitaation for the 
particular provimoes, hav hu qf others unprovided 
for. For example, tho proposal of Bonpul thus the 
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Tute export duty »Hoobl le ussienal to the provinee 
b-nn expedien alfieting Bengal ale which could 
only be considered IE Hemmê ретанде Mere 
betng preojsssed for Gch provi. Provincial онии 
of oxport duties je open po the objection that it 
would involve &he-provineocs dn nmestion f mtur- 
iuto esmiuméemeia] policy wie: iust necessarie be 
reais Tor HO ue a while, Mali ied горо 
af онну thet (he provinces aloull | surtender 
general stamiqis de the Chniral Government in rert 


| Хог БЕ Зы іпостасі hu soto sidivantage Fron 


We provinera) point pf view. Їп рийтшщшт, it 
hunde po the provinces a n whole аот mom. (dan 
iL tabes awüw: From the potut of view. of elusticity 
o revenu, jt tulis awne пошу epia iier 
eurer o£ myenue adl uale oyer ope wh Jt is 
ussi wil ultintntely expand, hui has d fact 
fallen «Hghily sies AL "Pha nhid trict of 
the schere, however, ie thua while renee yar. same 
тезата. mo would make others worse, Tiis 
will Te vident feom tho fuctilut iniemnc-tax eollec- 
tions in Pepgeil npe onuialest b 24) per cent od. tdi 


| present procitum] revenue, they only represent t 


per ent of the quovimem!| nvenae— low. Омиш if 
i»—of Bir mud 6 percent of tat of the Central 
l'ruvinres. 


ie 01е е рори М, siemens dde Hes al 
пт. Rome ef The megestions (liat have heen 
шин ummy fmd on phe the vomplebsl hn 
Clearly it i5 desirable 3. fur as possible jw nvonl 
loma wl will involve unlivilual harenis 
wih dandi proyinee—à рене Ыш iê kely Ҹа 
erento frietion wil ашку, П шау not Ie possible 
entirely to avoid this, for heforw applying oertain 
кетии] ти, Шит щт elim that qnasi be oy- 
"йет! for romedying vertuin hamlienps af long 
danding and її ўе nor possibly to role out adiogether 
omnis shredded poorest novies 
eu oubr be ime by spewtil grunkbe or wuliiadiuns; 
The fet thot Biber d^ debürnel {тош ае 
tovénnes fmi ie minemi meures de И бй Їп 
point. 


UA Apoart Friin thus bprehil ensis, Hee nt Oro 
poneral princijdes be dee onside! “The thet fe ba 
allot tó quiin nitti nilly allil evos 
a the hie of othe extent to which thay proinw 
hes wyo e йг tas-yihing epum. 


The ipe strone apuina for enabling prove 
ime o benefit from Ce iners ӨГ И» мен. иа, 
The principli P im perititit mol mily Font: ale 


point of vinw of <ati<fyling thir sete: af qnit ami. 


үнөн» of thu province lut. ШШ» үпү the eeonu- 
nib grani zhat it wonkl he. o the. financial wi- 
vuntage ofa Peovincial CGinverument Wo foster amil 
Пима осона П аа Де. ренот, 


The primeiple ишак Ө, Вн теам] Н 
lur. TAN hler is anamtia -bohl that provinees. 
Ta пипа оН е to corbin elese of neve 
thot uns within thom. “This argument Te Romie 
Hoe ose) by suppertere: of the presmt sottliinont. 
Bat i£ this рибан ии a Î LÎ wî те щт {и pre 
Sini juorinelal peyenwes Fuel) ия [ин] тейин, й 
muet he aliii a af pisuena, рин 
ані ЖЛЕ Беги оте јоу the 
present partial allorntios which avon sement 
tinal provinces we the expense. of ndostrinl prov 
їп; 


Ern, howp. H this prinsipli wer npplied | to 
wll sre of evan, it could өшү һе manc 
ind if provinces were sutable «cal units, Te 
жой net. fer sxutupde, hus кїйїт Їн lo apply 


Ы ше емеш à. provinee eonsistimr of. a pert ef 


an пиши иъат and dme consisting ef an 
vstensive mb: purely. agrieulturil bitter We 
etie aeeeptt the. mentia of the: pevesens praoy- 
imê of British Todi as вона, е сотай 
Üsul unis emtithod mall the meyonues arising in 
tian —euhjeet only t0 à. prügeertionida entrilution 
Вв нше on 


This tripe moet Hunere be supplemented By. 
тийүү do. tle " needle" uf ihe varias provinces. 
Їз атин -mnee indu ican economic unity 
nd ite rensemable po attempt To seenre some mis 
formit of progress: Tt бж Ион еза Це jû 
concoive patiopal fund. fed from етилди] туен» 
whi woull he üllieabeslt a hation-haidlius: serviens 
wither on at population Ineis arc munler ot hoo] 
wahre up sholar if sai Шыг —— 
Si lung ия Шин їе тут objewtion do. erra] - 
»poetion, etr Шит extent o whirl Hur fund 2 
тині тије бэ еду fa a0 idistziburtial dopuna 
on luding suitahile nnna ters кынан] with 
үшин survives, 
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TABLE A. y 
Comparison of Cnrrent. Kevenne with Standard Kevenuc adopred in 1001 
Ün faihs of Rupees) 
. . 

Province revenue Budget Ineresae l'ereentage 
adloptesd usd nionem. 
tn. (911. — 

Punjab 520 1273 47 2%) 

a 511 1697 1094 Wi 

United Provinces 525 1247 722 13 

Burma ist 11221 637 it 

Bombay 6525 14 Biz 130 

Ceutral Provinces 245 354 30 1268 

Asam (2 278 155 1%. 

Bihar aui (rises 2057 347 309 = uie 

Нена! ina 1003. A3 “4 

* Standard revenue Byrnes exits “Irrigation Working Expenses "dehited to 

Provincial ferent 

t Fi of 1912-13 аш the special contributions from the Government ol 

cilia im that year. 


f Exchuies interest —— from the tires Toca] Bodies m Bombay being tt the 
nature of a beok adjustment 


$ Includes the figures oi Shan Statesfor purposes of comparison, 





























TABLE П, 
Expenditure per head of Population in 127-25 (in тире=з) 
fin rupees) 
Burma Bowhay Panjab Maine CP Asam WR Beng den. 
Башанов юз и йй ж MY 
Medical and Public Health 50 353 289 218 11 29; — 133 — 08 TH 
Rest | 4022 2656 2849 1.166 1539 {5 5з EM SH 
Сон о collection excluding 203 an 44 279 39% 308 МЕ 6 А 
revenue. * 
амі 3 Revenue 4 & Gemma] 1:277 — 1452 1% 623 — 445 о HE н Am 
Eel Order „мз 355 м Ju — 223 22 з 500 Ans 
Total 94M 2499 3733 SS 3855 i34 2:4 148 Es 
" ——— TABLE C. ^ 
Cross Provincial Revenue inehiding Contrihitians 
{im laktu ol nipees) 
Майен Воршу Bengal U, P, Punjab Burma L&D СР, Asam Тош 
TAEL 796 т: + сыз © — Mà 4328 к 4j 
1021.22 1.511 1.1 395 1247 SR «ют #3 V5 197 ne 
1922-23 {503 EATS 985 LZ48 TOH “34 404 Et jôu RATS 
[923.24 1,534 1,451 WOI LEI 100 юг 525 939 220. A08 
1924-25 1.520 1.515 Ыт (238 1153 тло 336 HT 2н. RMF 
pense Lj. 4) M) Ux dA о озн a UM 
026 КУ 45: | w (172 — $056 — 3H 330. 2% УМ. 
FIS [isl | = | 
extitmates Ji 1.55! Ln —q293 122 Lox $65 7 z 
coe? Вир? 1.097 1574 LOW I2MT 223 йа 574 ү 
T | 
“aoe ween 
191292 aud T 
1925-29 1012 12:37 22.23 40 31.75 10:22 2957 Uu HI 5 
“Тһе figure for JYE represent the total provincial tevenbes nius "refund and dihtwchacks Vand 


— — tumler” — charyed bo provincial revenues in that year, 


figue, Shan States were separated from Barma in PELS, 





| TANGE D. 
_ Revenue per head of Popniation in 1927-25 On rupees) 





























N 3 > — 
v Burma Bombay — Punjah Madis СР, Аеш UP. Bengal iSO 
and Revenue | атов 270 1450 тз ки IMO 1m 575: AD _ 
ОКхсые эз 2047 E |жж 65) 55 — и 40 SIN 
Stampa Sw 5306 3m пун мэз 300 Дк Jh „233 
on м 1.5% 377 ,154 0,126 S A75 Må 272: Ans 
egistratio O53 Dot Дз ож От о XN x» уо 
ч EU 222 L973 0205 = - ET * m 
Toral Revenue m- Е — — | 
cluding other items 8510 720 з зо; — X55] 13433 2333 2015 (ың 
і TABLE S. | т 
: itiwigets of the Centr! Govermuunt. 
* (Rupees in ctores) 
а Surplus 
exclu Provin- 
Year provincial Expenditure ot. éi) 
contribu- deficit соті 
| tinns 
1921-22 75/4 112.53 —37.49 oss 
1922.23 TEA? 13.49 =N. oxy 
1023-24 8319 90,00 — 6,1 0.20 
1924-25 85.46 NS Os — 352 920 
1925-25 95.77 66 — 2 
1920.27 81.96 821.7 — 2.21 ы; 
1927-22 8355 85.5% — 241 E 
4928.29 8.706 8640 — 030 = 
{Revised estimates} 
m 87.32 85.23 — 0.90 — 
(budget) —— К О Д 
Note—tIn thia staletnemt, Cuistorm, Toxes on Inceme, Salt, Lund Revenue, Excise tamps 
Registration, Tributes fram Indian ftates asit Dy eei din Ttems —* Teen 
tuken gross anil all other items wet.’ u 
— 
| CASTE CONFERENCES AND NATIONAL PROGRESS" 
ny 


Mz. SacHCcttDANANDA Sinna, Banat- Law, 
Tam deeply sensible of tho vory grat bonone lomil eommittess, dà which the priyileme fe ext y 
that has been ronfernel wpon me on the prewmt of nominating the President, had nxonlal thuir _ 
ocousion. assum you thatit all he more wel- vobs forme. For this reason my approeiution of Я 
come, as it. hes come absolutely unsought mul, im the honours all the greater and | desire to exprs $ 
fwg wholly unknown to me: Except vn two my enmeof profond gratefulness: fr vour so 
o6ensions, ib has not been omy privilege w by kindly calling moto tho presidimtiil ehuir, (hat 
mesocinbsd actively with tbe work of this Confereneé — too at the. first. session. (o be. held in Delhi, the- 
памі dt, therefore, eume upor me пж гает пи ugr- historical unl now, anot agnin, the administrative 
| nble snrprise when E was informe! by the Secretary metropolis of our country, д 
` pf your Roception. Committee: that. almost all. the 
E T | маі Address at the AMT Kaysstha (onferemer bed at Delhi on Xd 
EOM FUN ingens AUS yestha Conference Weld at Delhi on ЖИВ 


d "THE HINDESTAN REVIEW 


H 


Binds the lietsesion of tho Conferences mot in 
унн, ИШ, Ши осики Pa partiel Ши! 
nok ihe laar the country in zeneml has hd the 
ire misforte of suffering am ireparahle loss in 
the death of the Re Hon'ble Lord Sinha, My 
riutiûna with the decease statesman were 30 
Шошо ав ennlinb—it was b) hün Ut I owed 
the privilee of. nexeciation with: (du Government 
wary nutisy provinee—that. T eoubl speak. of him 

"meh imd bong" but: T forbesr by rason of the 

nd tul heal lae been mourned throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, by all 
Berfone classes and eommunities. ^ Hiscareer "— 
me wo the Ties in dts obrnuary—" marked п 
Пейіш winme iu the nesoristien of. ill wil hu 
ВАН Кшт ш] атин ac renummknble: Hinsteation 
ef the naw Mwanleneies їп Telia." The fret Indian 
ty bald many tif the  higluet executive offices 
under the (Crown, anil the second 10 hold the 
highest juticial, office, ws member of. the. duidicial 
Committee: of His Majesty's Priyy Council; Lond 
Binh has defi t0 (due risp qenernten of dus 
eun irme not env Iis qmuntle of inspustion buta 
пише ан a fame whieh, E hope; wil eiurilute 
thnm de emulate his Hbusteiens example. 

Ii dle veonomy of Providens, himmever, pletsum 
nnd pan um wuslieeluhly intermingled smd Шш 
уваг which has witnessed the demise of Lord 
Бшш Їшя brought to monet of the commnoity 
anne of the highest efflece under the Crown —on 
the exeoufive aide the appuinitinent ot Sir Броје dm 
Lall Mitwr hs n Law Mernber of the Governiient 
of Iria, sid on. the julielal side that «f Sir Binodé 
Mitter a= a membr. of th JIndicial Courmittes of 
the Риху Commi. With Fr BE. N. Min olny 
in the Government of India the appointment of 
ai B. L Mitte yivee cor commonly now tun oul 
Of Ue three Indiam  maeinbere Similarly the ap. 
© polotiment of. Sir. Trovae Mitier: and. Mr, &. R. 
‘Pradhan t» the Executive Councils of thi Goter 
mors of Benml and Bakap, wili mabli mre prr 
minent members of the eoniinits bi bo isotta 
with jie Giovernmment of ther native province, ns 
nÍao &nothor—Mr. Narnyan Prasad Asthma, in ex- 
Presidónt—wih tho Azru University 82 it9. чїч 
WXüus-Chanillor — We duvé alea doo expres ony 
a ian AF ihe appointment of Mr, N, N. Simar 


me the Advocate General of Bengal АЦ Шиш 


wppointmente should (by particularly gratifying to 
the members of this Conference and I have to 


doubt you will plane on mcord your sense of uppre- 
ciation of them: Lastly we should offer our repert- 
ful eongmtulations io the grenit Tilla scientist, 
a man of worlil-wile reymtation—sir Jagwa Bose— 
onthe gelebration of hie serentieth hirthdwy, and also 
expres ctr hearty adminition of the courage md 
public: spirit of Rai Rajeshwar Найк Міг, 
United Proyinces—on his having resigned liia office 
rütlier thun bes prtv t0 an. ünceonestitutiona] | pro 
eodure wholly subversive of publie иие, 


TH 


After these preliminary observations T shonld | 
fike, mainly for the benefit of. the: younger gonera- 
tion, to refer briefly i the origin amd the objets: 


of this: movement ani discuss (he prinelples: id 
шенні ОЁ minl reform, The first impetus p 
reform ani progress iu the community was imperil 


in Upper Gulia through the labours of that gnat. 


shiled patriot, Munshi Kali Promil *kulhhasknr, 


whe founded in 1873 atiny sehool which has now- 


developed into thi great. edltwntonal mstitutinn nt 
Allahabad —ihe Kayastha | Pothshala—anund of tho 
Bound of Trustees of which our etes Erin, Mr, 
[hwir Bumn, whi be well-known us one of the 
prominent members of е 
Му, i» the President, "The Puthehulu formo a. 
very ifecive nucleus. of educatinmnl pregpess und 
l| to m rapid expansion of higher education 
amonget the younger generation: of. the: conmunity 
iy thy provinces now known wa Agr and Oui. 
The revuit woe that by TR87 there originate din. ihe 
шй of two: preininent gehit lau Munshi. 
Hargovind Dayal awl the ive Haj Вашинг Еп 
Rum, (LL.B. —the ied that a: Conference of that o. 
tion af the community, which (= known os Hindus 
uini Kavasthu, иһит be organised. | A eirculir: wn 
acountingly isso! to he educated meniherg f. the 
community which wus eouched in the languuge af. à 
stirring nppeal und vok a sympailetie respons— 
particularlv. from: te English-kzowing wetan: ûf 
the community i Upper ludin, Thi reilt wae 
the holding of the first rein ûf this Conferenen it 
Lucknow, in 1887, under the presidentship of Rat 
Ваню Juiparkash Lal CLE; the wull-kunow 


[анн —Aceemme 





— 


















Dewan ofthe Dimman mij From that time onwand 
tho Conferenee eoutinued to be hold im various ein: 
(тсз Їй Northern India About wwenty wears hack 
them crew amongst it mombers tho eonselonsges 
that tho sphere of its wetivities need mot be eonfined 
tothe Hindustund Kayasthns alone, but. that. the 
moveimont should bring within its fold that lange, 
important aud influential section of the community, 
which paile ih Bengal and which had so fur not 
been asked to join tt, presomably burimin thew dy 
not speak Hindustani hut Bengali It ja le to the 
пинаогу оѓ die lute Mr, Sapia Charin Mitia well- 
known Jily uf the (Caleutti. High Смага stato 
Ant he took the most prominent part in bringing 
abaut thè fion in this Conference of the 
EHindistuni wd the Bengali Kaysethus with tho 
Teeny that in December 1012 the fret scxaion of 
ue. All-Fdin: Kayastha Confervies woe folkd in 
шсш, 

Sinte thon the Beneal? Kayastha community hus 
given ue three very worthy aad eminent Presilents 
i Maharaji Sir Girja Nath Roy forthe session 
held st Allahabad in 1914, tho Inte Sir Rash Behari 
Ghiee for it held in the eme miy in TO anil, 
lust hut not esst Sie P. C. Mov for. the sem ell 
ArDahanupganjdn Bihsr in 1027. [i aeons to ше, 
however, Mut we hnve faileil eu far to utilis fully the 
ussdstanee of eur Bengali birciliren, amid i «һе Ha 
vur endeaseourz t» enlist thi services of eminent: Ben- 
rm RKaynsihsy, ul whom there ik novlourth, for guid- 
jie the future sessions of thia Confer. But 
thongh HY saw the mamdganmtion af the Бенин 
und pe dindustani Kaymethuss,  anetler lire 
settion of the ecomimuuity, which la» inhabited 
for centuries. the. Maliumelitra and is known. ns 
Ше "рар Kaysha,” remained onte this 
Confers, This section af thecommunity is n 
very Haportant-one in the Mahwrashtra, Az it was 
olivionsly lesirable te bring into (he Conference 
šo importni aw soction of thw comimaniby, the nign- 
nisers actel very wisely whie ot the last session 
hehd it Calcutta, in. December 1908, they offer ilie 
ohaie t Sir Shankar Hao. Chitnavis. ‘That on 
of thus Copferenae, held fit two year bark, thts con- 
alidai into otw bady the entire Kaynstha commu- 
hity and it now rests with ua toep shapo onr pro- 
Ети аг їв лапу Гей to the woll-lwing of the 
Conny i n Whole, iespective: af provineinl 
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hounilaries ur sunk Qisinetiiina at те Пита їі. 


bd from the past-—ilie uy historical enims —of Боту. 
divides] into seiiima Eucwn as Hinlustsni, Bengali 


wul Mahuri, 
IV 


Having now treated айх thus origin and we 
striking developmente of this iovement E hull 
Пел нгө г myself t Шачьнпе | 
уми ситон! шу а particule commnuity 2 eun 
he hell—at any rate, now —to bar ар. А dueroficind 
in ite activities in fur: ne the, eencral progress 
of the couniry i& conoerned — This цина і 
t» any anind, an nuportint ouis Bap ш онин 
eonteronee to eomsler, ar Hi leca ay. be t 
& fur-rearhing chirwter. Yoo un io. dodbt. som 
fint, purtioilirle during the bist fow youre un 
revuleion of felina lu come mer veriain sections 
of the educati] commmnity in. regard: vo the vili 
nnd atility of communal: gonfervnves. Tt his been 
ehieily due o tho fact of the following in the өң 
ef this Confennte—whith wee the frst in the 
fiehl—of a arg number of анар обете 
confined! not only ty hire communities but to 
sections or аца» of hern, thuat ernas ne 
ineme nml well-wishers of the vouniry havo honi 
repeubwly asking othe question whither the 
raltipliontion ot such conforms ik Likely to 
lend то he good of tle country a» a whole “т 
whether they do тий, Шу wecenbuating foral sured 
paroehinl — considerations, — retanl the growth anl 
development of du: exuntry, epeciilly in thes шийит 
uf Du evolution ofna Tadini nitivnulity, I mns 
tell you fminkly that in my opinion thie ie om 
question whieh mmol bo. shirked Int miat be 
face It merits serion= «чону инти ена рунее 
the view which ono may ultinitoly duke of jt ак 
the reenti of careful inl carnes deliberütian and 
discussion, — Monet dise who: lvi taken. the 
vivw. thu кешин confenenens. aro anjurius fo 
India's presos, E shall refer to- bak ono. eminent 
mithorite on ddr vocinl history, n. gn. scholium; n 
distinguishel Aruut nnd, above all an mirii 
social reformer, namely, the ina Dr Sir Ram 
Krishun Rhamtarkar whi éxpresse] himsed aa 
follows :—" À wuvn of tenetion lins ren swaping 
avor ns fora goul мину gears D hare hennl of 
Hie formation «f inate elba nnil recently. we: have 


— 
Db | 
| 
1 


whether a 





reformer contin a warning: which 
аншы) or ignored, atl incall that wo say or ito, 


about dt, dst we аш liner 


Шш рео] ominas of many- tasks. Ti 
i» aftén urend in four af «ach. conferences that 
му ure (he monis of the: Introduction: 6f wocinl 
reform iu. thó« communities. “To that extent 
ц onfenence шау do good. but the nasertion of 
the exelusiveness of thy ecimitinity: inyolveidl. in 
the halding itself of a donferwnoe or the running 
os club serves po Панін: the caste distinction 
Hiétenid of sofienins them. | Henco thisse vonfomnvees 
иш а г тогот În iy opinion, Tor fn our 
пичи imd. our eonferenees wo. ionh]. ieemetom 
vurselves to. he guided only by. the: feeling» ofii 
niei notion: Now, whatever may le abl to 
the onitrary, their obwryntions of a рт Indian 
annoi bo 


ther in thie Confeernce or outaile tt wo should 
abwaye he auxiqus thot the result of-our арене ог 
action jannot one which may be ніс), ктеп 
remotely, 2 retard ile prines of this sonntry 
in fle entier of developltus national unit. 

Bui that apart, this. probles i after all noto 
simpli ne mag seni sb the fint hlosh.— 1E merely 
hy ignoring ces distinctione in our speech чот 


writtur mal ty alkin of o unital mioon we 


could evolve ip Ws- true sene an Гиан nntional- 
ity, thon ihre hae bern ninauby du puel talk 
long Himen een 
suteesfulin our eifori Ни unfortunately facts 
wv ubuliburn things uml i£ does not: tanid to mason 
that hy merely ignoring our present fimiwitions, we 
shall bu ablo to rid ourselves: of thw et nf. tss 
socoloeieal eanditions | mer whith we mpe Hral 
Tor thousand of уенга. Мим, the roundeyork of 
Our: dieil yatai his been [шм] for severa] 
illim оп тая» amba Шш Шш system 
implies. Many eminent жоор, thins 
boe who have stiilid the origin, the dovelop- 
mente amd the effect of the caste system on the 
people wt thie country—have ovme to the comedy: 
dion that whonewer Indis i2 ahln to ievelop nation 
lity, in that дөн hı whith that term is 
utlerstood j Wiater countries, f will als be by 
пине вні нин уна the system of caste on 
correct litte, hy lapins itt cur onder тоште 
ments, uml not by merely ignoring it or minsing to 
miile Th for what лим} тееп it may de Hkaly 
yo yield, if approached in the right spirit This 


iene 


view, it iechold, in based on thes experience of 
Westorn countries thomesives, whore cmbionality 

hae developed in a marked. igre аце thie Dust 
few Intnl years, Thus one qualified Eurüpenn 
auihoriy—who is econyersmnk wlth Тан сон 
lithns—writes on thir pulject of thy evolation of 
ишп] nity in Lmdia a» follows ;—" Them. ie 
no doubt thet the general wudeney. of evolution i 
in the dimetion of unity, Bot it is ot the sum 
ume in the dinstion of дн Increasing 
specialisation: atl. differentiation. “The twa- pro- 
arê rly Ril be ede amd. may de olier nol. 
enly im ihe whler moliti of communities and 
mations, bit abeo da ibe -smaller өргө of in- 
divitoal development. ‘The queetion arises thure 
fom: how are we to жунмен ini camilla Ewa 
such appitiront opposite! Ja what мойе cin 
шич зо ан speviiliaution fan part of one 
nagre procis" 

Now if the view propeunded їп othe above 
ebservatións he currect, jt will: have. to. he md- 
mitted thee the process of spivinlisution and 
difttrentiation of the inilividunul mil coniunities 
һай stl) to he gone throigh һу the үа bulk 
üf our peoples amd d will hake ti be ж) ренні 
through helon: we ean hope to hive a gonninely 
unified ution, By this expression D menn not 
thut kind of mnke-believe nnity-whicehi wie witneas- 
ed during the lust few. yeur& ümd which dellapsed 
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it the foclilest touch of эшне етра vleuent, 


luit that irae anity which springa asah тит from 
within, i» thi result o£. 5 keen. pereeptian. ni its 
absolute necessity für ho. good of all the people 
in a country ami- je tolependene of апу шїї. 
uid such s opposition to n common nilversary, | for 
the time boing. “This troo unity, which ТТ en 
bo the basis of nntionalitv, ре до likely tà ueri 
merely from any such fortuitous virezmstunme ne 
14 sense of wrong aralnát а гєн epponent, hut 
shoubl derive ite sustenmnoe  frun- thn miigenoug 
eleaiinte in the body politi; ns the result af. dimer 
intellectual] und moral neeeseity, That whieh Fe 
Che -ourcome of such adwentitiviin nid aa. in appesi- 
tion fo A тиш. Шиши пун а Шю паре. 
of things nitain any elements of permanmos, for 

ne sooner than the шикне factor ilixappenrs, - 
the artificial ‘unity de bond du сезге ш) eriet 
Acconling to this view, therefons, before. Qus tin 


ve. — ndividualiestion шй теше] а point fm 


component part of thu рор mial myli ihat {t 
ерте 
sión-when ibis desirable im de intet of further 
idyanie Up promis lO himen Ине with other 
groupe or Communities — In other wonle Before 
ете enn Ме а trie effort at nation-baibling, tho 
inter) factors of tho body«palitie must estie 
to realize ‘thar their sperintisntios lige reached м 
Point at which thoy ine fell to be oe their ml 
vanum to tie hilary with others. Unless 
therefore all he communities making up the. people 


a of tiis couniry become eelf-subsiewent and self. 


expressive, no ime Imliun natmnnlity is likely to 


° 


comm inte uxistenee, for the unity ш һе perfe 
can Only be thi direst result, це the negation, of 
fully developed inidiyilnalism of varh organie part 
of thue wholi angnism.— TF yon look at tho problem 


Irom this point ef vim, yo will have. no difficulty. 


In appreviating the ones thar have [ит tute 
vaisteni the non-Benhmin movement in Beutherü 
India, tho Bhomilor Bahhan uphenval in Bihar, 
mr! the Masulmuz: opposition. іч. реце] «уын Фф 
nátionalist «Дена к, елни 1. н кзг ош tho 
Noli Tlipart, lod nuongst others hy ihe Monlina 
ux-Preesidimt of tio Nautionul Congrees ‘The spec- 
inle ab presinta lo view. is, no aloubi: depressing 
ul amey, Рие з ара le npprateed üt ria trie 
vilie ne am itevitublo concomitant af the present 
«tue of -onr social evolutinr 

The popular théary, therefore; which Inrzely 
Ohmins at present in this eouniry, ihat poli- 
teal unity enn le brought sbout by. ignoring 
Or suppressing the sociological. limiuuions of 
the comprnent pots шы] js indepenient uf 
then, some pot wt all Wirt! = either 
һу Uxpurienee. or: ho wachung. of history. — That. it 
i unsonnd i8 evident to ull wl have follower! the 
course of avente in this ecuniry ilusing the lyst 
fow. years, thie wutetaniling featur of which js the 
emus] disappeuranoe of thi artificial unity we saw 
pone vers back, under tbe pressure of. tho rniii 
uf disruptiei firees—to which it js uniecesenry to 
miferi demib But apart from our experience. and 
the lessons o bes derived from thy bachitge of 
hiavory, eoueideruhle support ié lent ty this view hy 
Tho  ahesryvations uf ane of tho greatest European 
sociolagists ani. thimkers, who writes on this eubject 

B 
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{йш н fallowing i Чеппа:—* Бийге there aie in 


human natun und hanin шань пее 


having thet релнапотое вош makes them am 
acQuired inherilande of ihe human rye,- there amek 
he іазор mecurzenees of the оца and 
flings anil uetions ennidltctve: to such changea” 
Неа that “the process cannot be ШИН! 
ani iust te gone through with due piieis, "wml 
"the mun. of higher -trpe must be vontent with 
griutly moderated expectations, while he qorsevuros 
with undiminislusd effüris " : n» * phe hns ha se how. 
compuratively Httle exp ly» done and yet Qo. find jt 
worthwhile te lo thee dike” Sach betng the diver 
penee e£ views, I havenoticed with gentifieatin the 
apning expressed] hy апу estermed friend, Mr нар 
Panin, In a recent contribution by him male to ie 
поша ої sho Hindustan Times of this ety. 
This fa chow fw hns reconeilel the two seming- 
ly conflicting рна 9и nationalism alime dive. 
the calenton of Tnitia, Nutionaliem has. porutiar 
Шо fy conten with in this country: and 
tho feeling af eepumteness: generausi by. eniti nud 
intensified liv талпа зиен ба e чады 
enemy. Нун Шип, и шау dw 


eun. wn Indio пайові take part ti п саз! 


organisation tT ‘Tomy mind—Ide not (йү that 


hero bë a seriis eantliet of opinion an tliis poim— 
Шш dà nothing inherently objectiimmble m a-nattonz 
alit entifging himee]f with mn case movement 
provisa, àf conse, his nml motive i= i mrva Ше 
Whole through ҥе рал. Ae long ах бажа иіні 
these cate movements, if wisely рим] anıl euti- 
trolled, can. be müde tà. tender effective sid. mel 
service. "— T nm dipost tò meree With my esteumed 
friend whom T have just quoted and itis this 
spirit Wiat I anm) before yon belay. 10 guide Lie 
(deliberations of this Conference, I hope that pee 
thing thet wo may ear or do hull Һамо (Ша Dena 
тю nf any such communaliem as may le held 
likely: to jeopardise thei Larger interests uf. the 
(ташу, 


ү 


Having. thus elenred the ground, we шау пом 
nmddnese ourselves do the task hefore ua, with 9 hotter 
perception and a keener realisation of the: prohloma 
that await solution t our hands and of the methods 
which wo have got to adept for. solving them: 


Aw 


gustian be pk, 








ib ER 


During the lost few weeks P hnsve qeesived тош 
cumierons triend+ thnmghous the сагу шашу 
voiinihle suggestions tor boing incorpertted:in thie 
вине аі Т вании sufi цу док аре forthe 
nulls uel IHL they Tava taken iu thie- matter- 
Almost olf of them, however, have duet on 
purüenlar questions ini which enely of then is inler- 


vex. Tony miml however, Hie proper ting Tor 


the President of & Conterence Tike ou is note 
mut ва alistus particular problems afthe prit- 
igibseiaderd vitigr thé tnovenwnt for secinl reform amd 


progress yun) (0 eat арнашы у рюп. thng Tamli: 


mhal law, which, su pasay, сагне. Миу палот 
etre at thè reformi moverit, Hue Доле of онно 
пима ет еттй! ilapiahilty Lo eneiresnnent, 
witctherin the ense of a purtionlir inilividial or 
паг аети of funn beings collectively, massed he 
grt] iex i people. tribes, race, community or пийоп- 
ay, U die inw of adaptation o. environment be: 
а ое И inevitably, ae ibis maw believed to 
le {lut {E Bs quite choir that efforts mt reform tn: any 
given pominunity «hould not le. spusmollie or liap- 
ant, int oot be one long continuous process, 
Fxeontin) ae the appreciation of this law inay be ii 
ull eplieree of human netivities jn other countries, 4 
ii all the nore necoesary dn duda, where wo hive 
lions len 10 ilet pitinble condition for want of 
caperity tu adapt durades to cur everchinging 
environment Th ia eleur that power mad prosperity 
түти on tbis capacity, while decline nay. be datis! 
froin the tin when gliny ie believed o have reaches 
auch  climmx w= to make men apprehensive to 
Ulu will the existing. order of thingy. 4 " 
fale stp may dead to nniowanl mnlte From 
ihis ed Awir (he whole soctal xretem: berina 
either to eruinbile er. to got foseilized] nnd it sont 
bemin ишро of repealing Тех alinin ihal 
vitality hy uw ининин of. new [ШШ иш о 
{ines of programs. Ohiwe sichety ia malier do thud 
јако the spirit ef emierprive nd. reform. disuppenrs 
and Wie bur ihe idend. body of ther pople that r- 
imna beling. This hus boon the state. of. alfair- 
in Wie country, levond :al] donbt, for at toast onu 
Шиши esu. 

Non, T nun a prow! ot ane dn can be of the 
grent achiveuunt- of iny counirynum. 3n. нїн 
Umes а. tho domaine af teligion, phikeophy nud 
Henum, Bot every dispussibnte “шй d 
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Tuifían history: and sociology will have co mbit that 
ihe esei system Intierited hy. us from oor fom 


fathers hus on (be whole; not héen quite vuoecsstul. 
mil has not My ebrok the enl ln: vie For 


one thing ii Вй® її житү! їй ibin lhe 


poopie to resist snecessfülly form — invasione 
iud megmeeslone nor hme i enable! them to halil 
their own in competition with the otha mations, ja 
varricnpe wnlke uf Hie, The yesult of thise limmations 
тн! айй}. ur OF Eyse has heen Иши 
for now eerititties ami] enike we Tyee Hiel tilii 
Foreign drmimution, thun wich no seester Гата Ае 
cin. befall any people: Atl the whole utimespherr $n 
whith? even: today, we five amt aor cool hey "ur 
huis i emehiürged with (lense ignorance and -imis 
eupérstiion, For близо than s century now; om 
nent mijil reformers Juve been working umeongret 
tie For dde neeenerition. f Me people and this 
iiie n mutter of «atisfüction fat. some promesse Das 
been mule specially (during recent HIN it is 
nevertheless clear ue ilaylight that a erent dnd) of 
Teway hus gor to bo made; Боботи Шии аиту will 
bein a position tute fall ndenniage ot а те 
sources Of milery efvilisution, with which we howe 
how been. brought Into. eoninet, tmnke ti. British 
eonneetiur, — Until we, therefore, keonIy rolke Ehi 
traiem that it should be. dur. eonstunt elfort, while 
conserving nll that is gool. ifi our anchent system 
anit tradition, to-so пни, rt far d попу 1и; fally 
nlp to the requirements of madira civilisation 
it seine thet it would be futile t0 eg» on passing 
0 long serles of resulittions, Froid venr fo ved, on 
this or bui partirular questio, 
боце бог Шие Inst Forty-twis vesrrs, Ins D pau now bryinie 
to iliseies with yeu thie mien why we ite sehlevesd 
so little sneens- in spite of. our piling Һит не сит 





duamnalles of resolutions й емон of our sessions, по. 


my unequivocal answer i= Gat itt entirely duo D 
the fact that till now оор we have intalloetnally 
aene tothe propositione embolii in. our Te- 
solutions, we nivi not in our heart në Tina really: 
believed iy them, In other wisrtls this pomii of 
mir balire las hen ilye ta n natural conflict dee 
bere our inbedleet and emotiin, à subject to. which 
I shall refer liter | 

Nin; oir uit iı ноа Фо оду on 
public work, dur to cur having been аца üp in a 
vicia ntaioephere, are euch thi they sand, to i 


That we baie Lei 
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large xin, Mn the way oof our progress om right 
line. Leaving asthe the tines, that is, thé vast 


Wilk of wer people, i aamor honestly he said 
that ever we, the odgoued clases, have yor die 


played: Шш suiy nppreeiable degree. dio. possession 
of dint hel of йшй whiels omii tusa Un pre- 
арра па стии Ишон really pecaressive 


phe Or blind еми бетимче in the existing state 


ul things, eur dishellid in. (hr: cfficaey of change, 
wor Jack of eníerprim oor spirit of helplessness 


fo oontond with oauunl ovile and, to surmount 


dificulti, cur overanxiety to éhirk responsibility 
tl to eile ере оғ ош емо ihin dene one 
ole, our dijeri spirit of dHisunion, our hahits of 
shisr nnlalenee aud proernetinaton, omg Мише, 
ranle Bulk dnd reckless promises andl aveertions, 
ow ерта each other, the absence of any feel- 


"Ang of genuine ceoperntion, and, above: all, our 


edle luckins in tbe. nppreciiion of the virtue, of 
ritlo, these, and mauav other patent defeets 
dF uw belir, ulê arme mil uly pulilic 
work iru, slow, esmeperatine ani) me ofl iè 
mot abortive dH, therefore, we desire t muke 
simy progr -nml tria in lho mnalo of peoples 
wu hall Tarve fo develop those phnses of ehurweter 
which. will enable us to discharge properly our duties 
and. responsibilities both is citizens of the: Sina 
itl is nether of. the conmmunity. do whieh we 
belong. — We luv thus to lesen or nither do educate 
ourselves to perform  tmehle бишка, Firstly, to 
eonijiter the many shoricumings of our ehurcter 
mpl o extürpute from, our mind the pernicious 
mince ol eriy machinga ami surroundings; 
sexsomill v, to boteh nnd help eur eoadputars in publie 
wurk ta ilu M sini s anil, thinlly, to organise the 
work iteli АШ this {h when you comm to think 
df i-a zimntie tack which ТУТТА 
piani hy posseestug a lurge fund of putience und 
hy working stmuwousty; Wiligently mnd ооу, 
from yours ond to vonr"s ond, by means of officiont 
organisations: tireaghout: die loath and breulth 
af. tli» боша Dele que, thüt to: milk the 
шен айненни [Чиа ши do aar ft wall 
bodily ty Dami's Bal wold hé onn esser task 
Un + ж ugann und mohit this hone of Ше 
Cutiminity or tho ommtry a= te put it tn the. way 
of achinving notyble-sucens in this direetion within 
й голада шө; 


peeing Hwafa yf аи ТТ ЛҮ 


Merely, therfore, meetings onew m Fenr and. 





all abont trom till wa mvt ngain riley the | T 
liter, ennmmet obviously cusbhe gus to ttai. т 
salvation: At the present rate of our very slow 
progress, utra gêlo will lw to- pass beform 
wi akal inyo hel û ale of. uioroughi working 
doles, Би bohovos ux do. Kup: alis dn; vin 
es — — which Lenile bo peinoye Ue merme 
mur progress, shoitkd |+ hewrtily und rolils 
Riad while those things that simil фо ША тиу | 
oF unheritaingly diseanted. Amongst iw litter the 1 
principal oues are ur undue reveronee dor fho — 
үш шш a lutan bo adr: for (be  bertor dle 
*ystem in vore mipsi ux, І пча! Һа вау 
tiu fa aking thie observations [aia thinking of 
our people in. the. bulk amd not ab exeqthonsiiy — 


gifted foilividimls on even lur eultured тон, 


for the simpli) reason that in jailging of à people's 1 
charietor as in im poran nay, uy ehil 
Wht in alvondement, thd oapacies of afew or of a 


mul] elis roa few: Wee ЛЕ iot quite ndevunt 


Those of you who havi studies Englisch огу 
enmfally: ure, no doubt, aware tha it wis never. Hit 

eme that at any fime. England possem insint- 
tahle supariority in imellecnml: oapacity ûr cultim r 
^m hor ариғи over thos of other Europeoun 
eountrus, but itwas rather that moe tho Elizübe- 

khan tiie the viet hülk of tbe: people: of. Éuglunil 

што роза] спали О и Ш зир о have 
displayesl that nse of ity ail ау ОЕ гора 
which st» rhe аии of high matimial eliaz- 
wer  Unles&k thorefore, ww devote: oureelyes hi 
mould nnd develop. em right lines їй титрш Tf 
the charucter of thy poople, our «Imm; whother 
for енй or politictl ar economie wdvanooment, iere 
Шолу to renuabno nnrenlieed. 1 suy this noto lÎ 
eourage te younger section ml ê or lG Шар 
their enthasissm, bat with a vin цо чора Но | 
yust à fielil of safal work i» Ling lefore Ws in tim i 
mater of tin wile pansi of primary. ssduestiun 
ind reclamation of our poppie фо д. Пее залом 
ob Irving. amd us miy -omeeptance: of propreszive 
hel Tian ie work whith mns pemfitahle ociupy 
all ef ne r уеге ади уена them which 
none nehler or nere putrione сап possibly lw 
encore] or tumen Ge earl melal те 
formers. 


© Тош nos be surprised, however, co ото (hai 


these obeeryatiane of mim) while asceptabbe om the 


merits, or iy n snae dissppelnting to some of vou 
sho expected ini to diseourse not o. the. principles 


amd anethods о ж norm. and progres but 
oon those specind problems. which are supposed. lo 


pifces Mo particular eommurity to which we belong. 
You will purdon my pointing out that ш шш 


| this ‘view of the omtter wit ‘apt to fall into n 


omon A careful study of (e socnilogieal 


snlitions af this ewuntry aml of ie social prolibsma 


will tisty you dhat such su aibempt v draw s bad 


cand fast dine ob aemumcatim between the p 
-— problens affecting n purtivalur community nnd those 
‘uffecting others; orthe. cumiry në a whale is, їп 
фи nature of thmge, bound to be uneriontifie am, 
therefore, wry anil ашты (d fuel sure you will 
Омер шу contention. ib you will apply the beat 


pi analogy 00 ther brinches of human activities 
Students of comparative studies tell ys that all 
branche o£ duunun  knowledge—muny of them 
having no obvious connectin —are ultimately inker- 
reluied md have on appreciable bearng on ome 


mutter Bockin the fainous historian of otvilisa- 


thon, wis iho foromoèt to proada ut no om 


ean baye a tiru grep of nny Боен if, by canfin- 


lng himee!! bo jt, be shuts var the light af analogy. 
He will never be abli to enlarge ie. philosophy, {ш 
the philosophy of every department depends qn fis 
communication with other departments: sod coon, 
Uittefores, lo sought ne their paints of contact ш 
Ше рее иче tls. touch. мї lêse." Simi 
larly, Bir John Herwehel, de enmdünent  scinttist, 
has deslaned his views on (le juternslation of yl 
шее of human kniwhdie in thy following 
terme: “Ut cun hantly be present forcibly enough 
On the ationtion of the student of nuaure that them 
jà acareely any. phenomenon which canbe fully 
mud completely: expliinesd, in ull ita einsunétances, 
without thy uuion of aver], perhaps alb thi 

go amueh. for dis се-то af (die different 
departmenta of buman Enwlslge. E could multi- 
plr exumnples drawn: from other departments of 
ilman сету бее, esmblishmg the snmmo point, bui 
T forbir from domg so for want of ame. 1 hope 


жй? d social qe n‏ وا فو ا 

not likely to Jul to miy sobetuntial results, {к 
this view he correct, then 3i $9 olioa — 
cousins endeavour should be to find om ` 
атш hon insure among tha: secta] ас 
linis alfeiüng: he people of this ebuniry ix a «їшїк. 
And if you judge it. iu dis light, you will fid. uuu 
practically all the questions which you have wno 
discussing for now over forty yarani poe 
hapa a fw minor ones—are thos: which fick. 
üw Hindu community as n whole Nuy omore 
"hne of you who will bé able to recall. D meunar- 


late Mr. Jusiice Ranwde—at the Lurknuw Besson 


uf the Borial Üenferenes, held in TRIG, will Ho рой 
remember his haching that there wae in но рабт 
ol social reform mat progress mach common ground 
betwoun thie Tindue and the Musibnans “both ot 
whom," he smid, “Mek miiy ol thoss yirmis 
nyresentesd: by. love of order и] теч] unihor- — 
iy^, "Boh am wanting,” hy went an dn "o 

“in the loyv of municipal frelon, f the XETTEN 
ofwirtuee necessary for civi life, in aptitude: for. 
wiscluurical skill; ithe lovecat sctence and) research, 
uni gbeentunus discovery, thé resolution bo mieter 
difficulties unl im chivalrous respect fer womutn- 
kind." Obviously, Meat, the main poplin pmet 
niet all ihe Hinelue oyuully. F Det iine per- 
mittal Û could refer in dvtail to the resolu 
tions passed hy this Conference it ite previous — 
iio, to Show how thes affect equally thir | mu 
beina and progress of the other ошоо, ое 





* 


while address delivered by tini greit rifornito 


stitution jointly with us, tho атола Hindu cman 


iv. 
Vil 

Hut the rea) point—the enix of iho citation, eo 
to-auv—ie nob what reeolutione yon: hive previously 
puse] аш ас рашк нї ШЇ! үт ашар, but iuit 
of eins do d dur thevare duly. cured eni And 
here, from my Jong experience of hasing watehled tho 
proctiea] working. of your. iovement. in Bihar and 
the United Provinees; T may bo pormitiod. 10 say 
that it je tho setilod conviction ofthe munhere of 
the community tht the resolutions of thik Confer- 
monn nare no. better tian. the sempe of. pap ur Шьу ше 
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wnten npor Our commiters.and Sables, where 


“thew it all exist wt any mbe in thea: two important 


previngws, are ieee paper teaasictions Thuy dio: ne 
work ary aloud ivoribunil Dare the Chn- 
foroned if ovon its ийт luper hack into their 
avind Tidlessness mml apathy, eur resolutinms in cun- 
demmnauon ot eron-such муле желі ат îê ıê 
minde fur etortitant owra, ure norm honoured in 
Whe breith han in Û obaervanee amongst large 
sexilons oF te eonunguity; nor. any da tbe Upper 
Provinocs hut eyit, T nin sorry МИ) вау, in нул 
Биеп, Leoking ino tha niunt oE the Conference 
held in Caleatin, so тесту as in December 1126, 
U fimi that the mover of the n=olution ahont idowries 
üulivered himself ut follows: "The evil of dowry 
rendus as rumpunt as ever. T must gonfie dod 
feeling af VERN that we have bot beep while ta ale 
anything to carry Wit this resolution, What ix thy 
good of eur pussmg-resolütiors H we do iot. pul them 
mu dei ^ Tho seconder spoke on tha snbjeet a5 
follis: " "This eanker la eating into rhe vitale of shy 
mille lees inh Bengal, Tt ia envie evil epoeial- 
iy sueupit the Kaynsthae in thii provino" А 
thind «рон un. Ши запы! ее 2041: "Ти dne 
sulions poiean, the dowry system, is enting into the 
yimlent the coummmanity ani) the oiiddle: elusses are 
lanî lly 3mpoverishied]: on. tlie account," 
But although this nestion of questions 18 beingr alis- 
ixi] Fog coord thin forty: yeur= in oor Conforenes, it 
МШ тунан wiraolyoil, eo far as the yust ий ө Hi 
community ie наан, "ина ihre shen extracts 
will I hope satiéfs you af the competi of the 
position miken up by me, in thir earlier port of ay 
Hiding, Hat each divergoner bexween our profession 
ail pructine 1e dun do it eoniliet Detween our {тєє 
and emotions. Fp means In other worda, that though 
we iniélloctually sseni to the soundness ef a pry 
position, oir emations, for want of derelupment on 
right line. stand in the wy of our carrying i£ out m 
proeime 

"Now, ib máy at frss sight ecein paradoxesal rhnt our 
foliage should nb permit us toio wha commande 
ur цеен пъп, but If vou will bike dhe trou 
lile af fndulging £n w little self introspection, you will 
realise for youreeIens that there i». nothing singular 
this, as lock of cournge of conviction iE perhaps 
the commancet: phonomenon in iiim pnhlie Tife 
Tu abniost-alE epheres ofaur activirios, we find people 


= 
professing views and) sentiments «іон no Паге 
not think of putting mto p rude "Tan interesting 
paychological problim inita hy Herbert Spen- 
vertui e Inminons essay on * Fesliig monec Тее 
leet” anil tliis Ts how ho explains the apparent inoghe 
sistency: “Tis aseomell that when шип нгө шй. 
жїн i¢ right they will lo what de пш Ва и рибо 
position intellectaul!y accepted will be morally prepa - 
live. This amd faith ib teaching fe cans by the 
erroneous eanception of mind, | Were it fully mali- 
wi thut the emotions иго ho masters. and the intel 
let the servants it wenlil bo seen thine lithe: em be 
done by improving: Uus. servir vani while н тав 
retain animer." "hut leiug soy you wil Eseo how 
trenienileasiy necessary [iie tuit our young (йен, in 
purtivular, skoall harea chanca of improviug, hy 
eas of proper exereiee nor only their fntellect 
luit, even much more su, their emotions on righi 
lines, — For obvious resur, lowever, it i$. mid. poe 
sihle for dur schools nnd eollogies to. offer: our South 
stiitahle opportunis for whut ean De properly. ide- 
velapod amd exervised] only In. tho: mom eengenia] 
aumoundines of ens hom; and ps- the hone 
naturally imple the liffuenee nnd. guidance: of 
won, iie elewr thet there cannot be surround. 
ings fievourtble 00 the growth ûl our. emotiotis ti 
eur homes nnlisss ang. women ane «qualita by ofis 
ton to play tor parts, se they lull, in пні 
ing the буна аай destinies of the younger gener 
ations. Ly this view of the matter, you mw brought 
fiew to face with one of He greatest. problems. of 
Irilirr, reform, iamelv, tl enaneiation, - physienl 
a denial, of woe were I dimy venture (и mi- 
qut yini lo hirsa yourselves fh right earnest te 
this problem of all: problema dian which. ame fe 
mum рто=ей ir mmm exergnt: Unle wo take — 
up or all seriousness this erent cause, which, ia ehi- 
our for reform.~“the woman's omire.” -which 
rightly understood, is n0. les thi mun'e—we. shall 
have failed ip our sluts we educated persone and 
will not have proved ourselves worthy af the educa 
[ап wo have received. 


Vill 


Having sab s mieh on thei principle uniler- 
[үш the problem of soelal darni, ашу now mlvert 
Биги do di method which, irs opipion, АШИ 
be adopted in bringing it about, 1 have notieed 
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of families, und, unless satisfactorily settlodl, i hound: 
Lo^work: much-groater anisehiet in tirs to come, T 


hove been toll by annie persons wha profes aym- 


pathy witli the idum af inler-mnrringr (itt thoy anre 


reluctant to rive eHeetdo deir view for Teir ihat 
such siarrinmes may not be leeulle valid HET wular- 
“stam the liw aright, tere eat һе no doubt that 
inier-murriages amongst. thp urious sectionis of the 
samo community иге: риса у valid in baw and Ї 
Tipe no) practic reformer sill fq deterred. from 
tury ji еш аше шона тиси bor Year of titiy 
Janagriunry or fauces hozul difliculty, 

Tin this probleas i pol ane whieh should be 
tackled far the sake of affording facilities for mauri- 
пене ошу. Tre solution i5 enlled for ever) nen mo, in 


the larger intercstod (using або опо compact whale 


thie vious sectioneof the community, which i be 
lleve acier. vo dues thia i en mong me. Hin- 
austani Kayasthus alone and omo of these have 
sub-eetiane-s kind of *lower doc tn the lowest 
Mop." Бо bmi a these sections and eubescetione 
mmain, (he centrifugal force int. have operbed a 
ws for nzes past тишти} lem] wo (he existénes 
amonga us of socdonn| nnd even subsectinnal 
aucvetiente and keop: sive tho distinctions which 
All enable persons would like to seo disappear, In 
spite if forty-two yours of this Conference tho Hin- 
dnsani KRaywethas are stil] sharply divided inte 
turk sepius ani many mome ашнеейоца, ш] 
‘the Bengalo Kayasthus, at Iran, into finn Now 
the onty way to my minil, t destroy root and Branch 
tho iletintegrnting fore and to eonvert them into 
pentripetal once ix to have intecmeringe mong thy 
yarian оле inl subsections of the community 
(n ип &xtensive scales ^ Iris by dus muesns and 
his (eatis aene thot tlie fusion of ЕТТЕ 
alements, in odher comntries, Tax eime Шиш шы) 
so will it. he еги annis ws, nly we are alive bo 
one duties anil neponsibilitiss But unfortunately 
we have done lpáty anything. appreciable in this 


direction, wiih the result that wecontinun to be 


орнау тхо алй go down in the rer of Miu 
{бт want of unity aud cohesion, when placed in 
veni petition. with other ooremiunities, which compared 
wiih nè am olid mi epai, T appeal to you, 
thmi, im the nune Of all thot is жаи ат 
piran to idblmee yourselves in. riglit eurmest. to 
the solution of this very serious problem. 1l abe 


venture 4o express the hope thatonr: vomtniy $n 
Bengal—a highly edited tind gifted. ection—will 


buv no stone unturgert (n solving this. problem of i 


the fusion of ite foor termtorint groups inw one unt 
BT while, du ir provino The fosion af both 
he Hoda] ul Fugu sections between Шин 
elves. oul with the Prahl fe i Иш Malis 
mahir atiuy be Jodked forward to, to cone about dn 
the fulnese of tin, “Bat we should not ker behind 
in doing. what we enn today, borit i ameron iof 
"now ornever^ TET may venturo ux aüldress уоп 
in ie highly emotional batige whuch the тучи. 
Lain poet, Virgil, puts in. tha mou of Shell, I 
would «ny Hu — 

"Haud is himüre! mouths a hinnires] tongue 

A yole ef hraa шти adarmantine unge." 

T eotild «ven then hardly hope io maka n suti 
ciently impassioned appeal to yon t take prectical 
etopa Immediately to bring ubont the fusion, Tot. 
one oviipmet whole. of onr sulsortion= mel: semtions 
bry Henna of нее роу чан ie the enr netody 
for thie present miserable state ol albire 

To talk ty members of the Kayhan eommunity 
about the benefits atl uilvunburos of edilir tr li 
impress mm them the expediency of T= expansion 
would be dike carrying conl to Newesstle; dor nn 
amilysis of the figures given in the Geneue Бориса 
if 1981 brings: into swor relied their high posttion 
mnit the literate olasi, Ta ie wrin provincs 
of the conntzy. To Bilsar malin the Uniti Proe 
inos, they wro easily the firek imo sube eduention, 
while in Bengal they stind. third, following: elouely 
the two other communities which um slightly in 
advange, But while these fies establish а шу 
high degree of fitorsey amongst the tnale populition in 
Upper Endia, they equally. elisrbe «bes tus iw gy 
of efit amongst Vo Геје. Lahall, therefore, 
Invite vour attention h the solution of this. reat prole 
lem of ihe iidennceement of pur Witten, te which 1 
hsye alresdy: tisde reference in an vurlier qui of the 
alies. Next, therefom, tu the questions of dowry 
and inter-mnarringe, E shall ndviso yon to direct your 
nBGenBon te rhe problem. of - femnalo edueittion with 
which is mtiumtelg conieetid that nf fete ene. 
eipation, thet iz the rigal, i a тевзй аа degree 
of Le imákrninis now plaeed py purdali spon due 
popne bs ef az won, Tu this eonueetion, T sut 
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lud to tell you thad during the last нйн months 


there has been 2 remarkable chauge in Bikar in this 
respect and many of ihn prominent men in the eon 


munity: have taken u noble and commendalde 


part in the femile emancipation movement, which 


аа рель поснае Dy the Doliing of the session of 
the All-Tidie Women’s Confermo at Puta in 


Lehall refor now vo hut one more qaestion befor 
Î conelude: my addres ond thar ix. than of the 


бейшин etree in the cominanity die to > mam- 


ployment I am swore tha dure to Hi athere i9. great 
discontent wit the yornger genenttion ûf our 
community ihronghout Upper Indias | quite 
understean! thata community, which lie been: de- 
pendent for contarins pust either on Binte services 
or the learned professions. must бе| аттоо у 
handicapped when it Anile ialf in competition with 
others who, under the levelling intlionces of British 
mile hive tetakenthrniaelwes to: litenuy elation 
just like the members of cour community. TF the 
meuli of the competition reste on efficiency and 
ahitity nione, E. donor think tlie yonng men af our 
eominunity woubl hutve anything t fear from, fair 
iil opea атре, ра. Бу мау тонн howeoever 
dnit or high, Bul spouking беа iii билн 
knowleles ad experienc! of the working of Guy- 


ernment, 1 fel L omisi delam that the tenideney 


n Bihur aml ir the United Provinoes—nnd.— per- 
haps i other provinces also —ie t решщШае ns euch 
thi hembera ûf our comunity. This fa à. ition 
ta which sin aheulil not submit and I hope you wiH 
ike nl aueh action ka mayi іе eeithiinte and 
папе б bring this grievance of youri before 
the local Government: of the different provinces, 
Atthe «ame time, 2 wank our young men p 
realise, ne well ne they can, that the old Order has 
changed giving- pinaes to, coe new, imd that we are 
not living wow in tho days when literary educatium 
was prictically tho monopoly bf eertuin classes 
only—either amimast the Hiudus of the Mian linn. 
Instead: of hewailing (he. new atate of affairs, tho 
beat thing would he for our young nin: t min) up 
their loms ro meet the elunged situntivn, nnd for 
the Conference to educate publie: apinion en this 


ambjéct, by pressing npon our yomg men to betake 


themelyes uorean) mere to comimertial and iri- 


dustrial purit, So long ae they ijo got enrve вш 


9 


careers for themmelves outside the State итүе, 
àr Mh learned profeeslons,: thu fate of thue erinu- 
nity may be tilen bi ba ventad. Ie ie. ai ible 
for any Government to provide with . posta all the 
фаса maur of oue commruniby ; nor ишн. аЙ Ши, 
suocesafal men.in the тасу ar Wo enl profes 
sons should be members nei of ynly aie oiii 
nity. Our young mon hui, Пт. е darie 
речам] а] strongly iurpressed with the expediency 
and ie desirability dl chuiking ont for thennis 
careers iti iride, ipdusiry ТТИ Е 
ih this respect the үүтүн DBritisher with. - the 
average tuomber of our community. When. the war 
bine oni; a numberof or Вейн. Рене 
iu Ша онййгу, ainpioved iw the civil serviens, 
puekkdbed: on. their urmour. uid wont to бен бет their 
King und ecuntrv..— Those who formnniely survived 


reiurned de deir work of Hilminieeration ; those 


amengat them who have sire nidired on priid 
hive set op varios careers for hemla Ia бег 
own country intro antl comineree— while. here 
óur avere young men are only gramliting that. 
thay ure being uekal la ите» ир their Hternry carere 
ший betake Нишан» tm sumus aechnieal profession. 
'füe only solution, therefore, of. this problem. of 
unemployment ad  eeonanit - alistpese ie lor our 
young men to meriyo their imining mom in Science 
rind technientd studies wed hee dno Literary subjects 
or law, Let him aspire to iwi gront expiins of 
industry anil great commercial oragnates, ишкеш od 
trying t be merely great oilvooates or. reat: offert - 
under the Sab D oshall abo enrnestiy impress: 
upon them to do their duty by theeountey hy финиш 
thiu territorial torve. l 


х1 


| far I have infficwd apon yous miler long 
геа, the only jostifiention for whieh te ihe truli- 
üon—now wnfortunately «well natablished inthis 
country —that a preskdentin] mldness shimlil bu if 
nothing else; nt leust, inordinately long, Bat before 
I resume my set 1 woulllike to dell you tab T. 
have bem All my fe a great believer in [m 
power of the pres«—an. efficient, n wall-cornimetal 
ami a wellorganisid цгеай-—бо the purpose uf 
eurrying on propagnneds und eduemtivn work for all 
purposes—palitienl, social, educational. een. 
ant industriali Now, im this a= also im many other 


ña 
things to which T live iran vour attenti, ve un: 
satiy ась, Три Моа ОЕ апу пгт movement 
in. Eutepe: or America being carrion, without the 
reformers having even ane good orgun of thelr own, 
Woah! hse 30.3. European or.an. Aoweriean iiconisiv- 
While nil, in furi, ridiculous though itis, ol eres; 
тий o amonga us din this háppc-m-ueks- bud of 
urs, Fam firing pre that po the exümt we 
have failed in мере the olpeete with: which this. 
Conférence wae inaugurated in ESAT, it lute been 
principally due to eur not having bocn ahis to orga- 
Thee ane eificient press for earryimr on propaga 
arts rem] during: ho lua. forte yours alinost all 
the jommabe which Ine been stirret ly bier greats ears 
of our eoumunity and which hue al failed ninl ilis- 
appeared, n= they perhaps deserved to diy ne not 
Oma «И (dun wis adequately epi prpesd: amid: orimniz- 
LL aie ee law af the arrival of iret, 1 shall, 
theron, strongly impress upon you tho dosirability 
nf establishing well-conducted journuls in different 
тад тҥн їп different provinces d piyan 
ty couse which vou mive ot hiari 11 ул ейн 
ho that, vou will linve to think vinirselvim. for. con- 
Fanum to Tv in. Uit aem: conditi. in. which 
voii Hind pestered vis nt tlhe premi: mommuni, (D nod 
Hol purses bs doriber amy: further and Teinit have 
me mession m Four hamis in de full йш 
that: this Conference will tw whl to ior pis docs ap pe 
sla on vhe allámportant question f. Mie "ree 
nisation of an efficiont press for the итне 
of tho community lui the «lifferent province 


хи 


| ппен гыг пуу тиг ооган Тае 
masma explained die me above; T have vot tries to 
wover the whole range af your ietivities but have 
confine myself to. but a Tew of thom, wil even in 
thoir iait hivi inknn them нине pe Шатин 
ûl hie Propositions yathor then iade an attempt. do 
wxhaust their «Шемиран, Т аер, my main object 
in 1his illness le been nob s much To wx hunat the 
онан of any oar subject or Emp of sulijecte 
ge do паии: Ц thought —with whnt success 14 15 
for yan $» judge—of the younger generation wid 
makè them Mink fr нр. My prinimry 
effort hia lien to Hipress upon Їнїн the downright 
mbake O mlopting in. (eir mental outlonk a 
edu, which may enable then te grasp. that. «tern 
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reality —the inevitable, uniyersil nd mme law 
af. adjustment 1o. eniromment as rhe essential nd 
fundamental factor in human. progress whieh opie 
rites not Only in. physiel bat alo in the ihleul 
кН; [orae poluted aut by sa eminent an. mathe 
Fly m De, Siy danus Fraen, “thè okl view that the 
principle of right mod wrong am полад ае арн 
тты te ono junger enable nd tho: modern 
sciontitic view i+ that the tier] law da de little 
exempt te the physical worl! from the [шю uf 
consels chango nnl perpetual Aix?’ e insiste 
that iP owe eontenplate de diversities, thie inon 
:istemejes, the ennteadietions af tho ethical lines 
an queue, mot moeroly oof lifferent peoples in 
different eoomtries, butof the san people. in they 
mme vouniry in different ages, we shall’ be abe to 
realise thar the foondations of питу Но aye 
not emrnaully Axil. JË they. 32 зочи lo n, it de 
buan wn ido fot external oro view beyond the 
barrow Linite of our time and vonntry onl alee 
becuuse ihe mie oil chingi ie genernily 20 slow 
that ik ie imperenptibl: ut nny moment. Such 
i eoparion, if carefully. mul would eonvinv: 
Ws tht if we sak of tle moril [и iE bint 
llo nnd. erernal, d ёни iml be |n ie relui 
or frurulivo eden, dm which we npply the «mme 
beris qi Mio. өтүш neuntalie in conparisun with 
Ve aheri-livesl: generation af men, But any geolo- 
giet will ted us that the monntuine too nne cbini, 
Minh: we do noto poreeive the chung aid. dide 
»ientilie truth. lins; ne yoncare awe, foil вур. 
вота блу Тего йаа аи бо dl wil пип яй. 
za in "eni sen «fu. Membran. In. fict, it ja now 
п ачен инш dhad pathing i atabili or nbiding 
under the «un nml that this wnrld 1- nor 20 mnehi in 
W ste ol being as of becoming, anil we ean thins wa 
little arrest tho process of vvolution iu the moral à 
winteriul wurbl m we can stas tle awom of thi tihi 
ur. Cur vourse of the sure That baling ж, бїт Шу 
ie quite elear to gale uilvantzee of thi erent bw uf 
life ail EE out едк анир eomidbunt th by. 
ней do eonsoninec with Hs we map smbserve utha 
рти е о miture—máiniely, progress fron lower 
bu Higher larms-niul tate М на] ө wards linyu 
nob been spoken imn this *ubjeot thi what ne of 
Hie fimmt of scientists, Gery Cuvin, sail = 
“ Бинямин отит another йө Haternipiarr, 
thoughtful spirits fuithínl Ju poitrine üf чити» 


— 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND NEWS AGENCIES W? 
uted knwwledye, constantly cecupied in mgment- i umbodist in ihe mulasirring wünle vt piat 


* 


ing aod vivifying it—luve brought a+ fa lee 
than forty centuri froti the exrlicst efforts of. ride 
observers to the profound cileulux of. Newton: and 
Laplace amt thy Jeurned  eliesifications of Lin- 


rus tod Jussion, ‘This procious horitagn, always: 


accumulating —browrht front Clialden fo Egypt 
froin Egypt ta Greeee hidden during the ages of 
darkness sl misfortunes relisnovere! in more happy 
tities, sprouting unequally among the people of 
Europe has been followed everywhere. by. wenlth 
al power: the peoples who have cultivated it have 
became the marters of the world : those whine howe 
negloetod have falli to feehliness and obscurity.” 
Pricticully she sune conenption of human pragress 


Awerican poot, Jame Russell Lowell, whieh 1 
Wook! comment te the carefal attention of the 
younger genenmtion ;-— 


" New times demsml new miens Amd new meni 
The world aivances andin time outers 
The laws that i our father’s dae were beet! 
The tutte 35 ripe aml rotteti-ripe, for. vlianpe; 
Then let it Come >t have nu drend of what 

te called for he the instinct of munkeind, 

Xar tink | that God «ог жаш} fall apart 
Becntise we tear a parchenent tore or bess) 
Truth & eternal: hit her effiierice 

With eintless change. is fitted te the hoor: 

Her mirror ts turned forward. to teflect 

The proumie of thu future, not the past." 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND THE NEWS AGENCIES: THEIR PRESENT 
RELATIONS EXAMINED 


by 


Mn. 5. Savasash, 
Memagung iiir of" The Fore Triss af inilir” 


The mitans of the relutions that exist between 
the Government of Ilia and News Agencies in this 
country Ini como into promimmre by the discos 
recently onute in the Legislative Aswmbly when 
artention wis dnmiwn to serione misstutemoents of feia 
eontaimed in thé officia] pablieition * Endin : 1027-28 7 
requtding the feeling in the evuntry in reward bo 
the appotntownt of the Sion Commision, The 
question has been asked: * wherefrom, hus Mr, 
Coutman, the Director of Pablic information, who 
is the acknowledged author of the book. derived his 
facts which ure so dnucourmte *" Some members 
af the Assembly imiy moulleet that soon. after. tho 
inouteement of the Commission, they. hul аи 
published: in. she pissin this country, telegrams 
alil tie have been scat to Кадінпі by Reuter 
Agency that the boycott movement was weak, na 
also teleorame affixed! on the. Notice. Boanl of the 
Central Legi+lature that the hurtals en the ocensinn 
OF the first arrival of the. Commission ia Bulin were 
lur duo severi үйшүн that the Commission 
Wie meets] weeleome iî several contos, diring 
Шит ton, 


Ae one, who teclosely connected! with Nuws 
Ageney: uetivities in this country, I shoulil fike to 
staty firetly us to whether there hat bern. reports 
cireulated by any News Agency or News. Agencies 
on which Mr. Coutuyan’s stitement= eould Inve heen 
Tom! amd seeondle what are thie ritil relatione 
whith subsist between the Government of Tne 
atl News Ageneles in this eonutry. 

I shall unewer both the questions frankly. Аз 
soon де Hus Sinn Commission: was aunnonnend. nd 
there Worm ehors of. protesrs- imirst: the. constitue 
tion of the Commission,  pullie attention wos 
drawn in the Tudian Pres<to an Associnte! Prose 
telegram publishet in Calomho eonyeping the: 
impression thet the Commission: (ally tot. with. 
weleomwe in. the. country, Them were alse mports 
wired from Lowlen giving. »immnanries of telogruns 
sent by Reuter in which the impression conveyed 
was that opposition to the Commission wus төшү 
negligible Then, when the Simon Conunbasion 
wettally arrived in thie country in February 1928, 
nnd hartale were hebl in. different. parte of India, 
соп сіта: прота appeared inthe Poe thruagh. 





ЩА 


ti Awitin] Pros of На ам бн Ре Рене о 
тчк! ай Шин 


Indis The Ані Press 
lartals falles їп йите ишшһит ае и the 
Етее Рука госел! hint tm гіа wern «осі 
mn n lnrgv number ot centres novel {дїгї су in 
one or. pwo enntree- “Then when the Conmmission 
шщ] the countes during: their. first visit; conffict- 
Hir neccunis benin appenmd inde Peess reeani- 
hue the receptione ascende] to tho Commission, 
Lon! Burnham зане раа comment on the 
account= of one of the receptions, He suil that 
the Commission wae really welcomed bot pres 
report mado it nppear to othe contrary. As this 
partivilir report whiel: Lord Burnham challenged 
иш] һе einreulatel by ibu- Fróe Press ob Dilla, Tut 
ner tell te the yee Press Representatives 
uuring wiih ihe Commission. und reecived a tele 
enim confirming the accarey of tho report aud olfr- 
Ing do substantia it, ‘She Representative netually 
met Lond Burnhum nnd informed tie Lordship 
that the News Ayeney in questiun. was prepared. to 
substan tinte it reports, 

] was then £n Dellii and. mile sn offer to the 
Director of Public Information to substantiate evere 
omen? the apart cingulate! by the Fro Press of 
Indin and) in view of conflivting mport= cirvulites! 
by the two Nows Agencies ÎÛ invited him p nnder- 
take n éecritiny into the necuraey of the two reports 
either persspally or ihreugh tho instrument of à 
small nmake But dhe uppestion wwe nih 
поні проп, 


Ти Грк ax Ixpta AD Nawe Aukscoties 


T shall now denk with the relations which subetst 
between: (e. Govertinout of Indi and the News 
Ageniie im bhie eouniry.  Hefore doing ea, it is 
Hammary bo atte 1he Sn Tent Peuttipss of ghe. itt 
tion which cmfront= Nowe Agencies. 

‘In the whole eniniy the approximite: оиши 
of dally newspapers cubscribing t0 any kind ol 
news service We 00, Of then 10. ure AngheDodion 
ned sind inre: Indian-wned, Of ihe D 18 um 
pulilishedin English white the remaining 92 are 
published ino eeven different  vernmeulurss ‘The 
Anglo-Indiun newepapere «peril ot. üewscseretecs 
tire to four funes wheat thelr Indian eontem- 
pomriee pend. on neweserviess, ‘The result is 
thar the support oi the te Angle-Imlian new 


ingin thie country, 


умарта пану Їм» вані to be ogan? to the support whink 
‘the inajir section ofthe Podia Pree arm abl te 
extend to any News Agenes.— "le venit has been 
that while rhe Angke-Inidian. papers tmy le sdid to 
pay for the newseervicoe at commercial mites, the 
payment? mule by the Lodian Press: are oot or 
commercial baste Still, mnewseservices are rude 
uvailahh: to the Dnlian Press буен at unecnnonie 
rites, The consequent jose to the Niye Aphia 
hus to be mule good hy ether mana, af whieh E 
shall have mero th say, 

Thero nre- thire principal News Agnes perite 
They ure (T) the Rotere _ 
Ageney, (2) the Баел Nowe Agenoy, Ltd, owning 
нз А анч] Р of ilm aud the [tion News 
Agency nod (4) the Proe Press of India, Tal, The 
Renter's anit thy Basten News Agency сале ЇН. 


titi Enidian eonpanies atn] ure even. «ail ti. lm. ona 


uni the- sme earpomition for prurtical purposes. 
The Genera) Manager of Reniers mthe East i nleo 
the Managing EDhreetor of the. Eastern. News Ageney 
in Thin, Thi Eres Press of India. i a company 
registered in Indi with a pailap enpital of Ra. 
Chi lakh and. whally owned uid ecntrolled by 
Ги, | 

The Free Pree. of India commenced. ite wctivi- 
tice only im Даппагу 1936. Umil that period, 
Reuters and the Eastern News Agency, Lil, пойте 


mh, mim в praüietieal monopoly in supply of 


news. 

Briefly stated, the relations between (the Goy- 
ernment ndi andl the principal News: Agencies 
umy le sail ts be n undor: 

The Government. af Imlia Krani po И ] Renter's 
Agency aml the Eastern Nows Agency the. follow. 
ing :— 

(4). Large sum ol ininey oununlly ne. stibeerip- 
tion te pews neeney telegramu. The pros 
tlm ii hit атта усаг budget under tho 
let! Mistellinmeous i4 ower Ra TENS 
Ере бар сія» travel on che Indiun Kailwiy 
RYE ; 

Free ase of Trunk "Telephones ; 

оиы ветр ерау nni 

Fuavoured testment in. reganl te Garr 
wnt of Initia pews, 

As against the above farilities gmnted qo. the 
Rover's Agency und tlie Encwrn News Agenuy, Ll, 


i2 


18] 
(4) 
ini 


үе. 
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thie ‘only ducllity Which tho Fron Prea af India 
пей at the hyn of the Coverntiont И Гаи. 


ie n богитиі анас шо Ке рита ае of the 


Government of India, motwithetanding whirh favili- 
бев июн oxteniled or denis] f the Frew Pree of 
Indi at (he discretion of the individual depart- 
нї & or affieors af the Ooverminent o£ Dali: ‘And 
whether by aerbos o£ actà of valnelilenis ar deliberüto 
intention, the telurrima of the Fre Press of India 
nmsuljected to. serious dehiye over the (elesmmph 
eyam from time: to ime, complninte eliciting ae 

l shall TW ilis mare у Ци special 
privileges extended to thy two nen-Endinn News 


А рине: 
AswranL PFATMENTE 


The sum of ita. TOMIO wml over pa рай! to the 
two News Agencie ks soliecription to newa gency 
tnlegruma, The eapply of iio egia involves 
on tie part of tha Naws Agencia po үнс hour 
nz he. emu иге bat eumuries of thi bilgan 
supplied tothe daily press. Ti wus pointed: aut to 
(he Government of niin that of the payments were 
nub relly yelled sabsidies lut only рау for 
valui riv, every opportnnity =] tate green to 
the Free Pres of lig. ala lû compet) for the 
privilege of supplying telegmuns ts the Government 
of India either in substitution of. or in. addition. by 
the services now ШЇП. Bur rho Government 
òf India wull not consirer the anggestion at all 


Беки Rauway Travel 
Application to the Railway Born, for the eztin- 


aion of the Facility of free milway bowl to the Free 


Pes of India aie provided io the other News 
Арте е Шет а ийи refusal. 

"The Secretary. $0 tho. Railway: Boanl wrote under 
ilte Tzuhi Teceomleer, 15555: 71 am «тос. (0 ny 
thin! Free purses iure ad essent griven to He ropreseita- 
tives of the Aszuiated: Press of Ili und Reuwrs. 
Naws Ageney, Chee ef the pasis i nt tin 
diseron of the Railway Bownl, who decile every 
application an its merits ‘The Foard ета that 
iiey im not prepared to enter inte n discussiun with 


yon aa io the raisons for not complying with your 


request far ai Frew pete for the Free Press of Indis." 


In reply, P wrote on ihe 24h Donat, 1028, 

crating: “May J invite your reperteal af my: letter 
of the fith insite? 1 songht enlightenment a= to 
whut ure e toons wînî uve to be fulfülel in- 
onler ihat a News Ageney or a newspnper muy 
qualified b revive this pase T abe permittas 
штук! to ask the ruens for the refusal rely to 
provide for the contingency of either thero. еіп а 
condition. to: be fulfilled or there hoing remsms ntit- 
side thi eonilitions for not extending uw eourtesy bu 
us, The daly object in seeking the iiformntion was 
that steps muy ho taken either ш qualify (ie Piro 
Press for the courte=y! or lo remove ane objectis 
which may now hold pool” 


The letter hie mot necetved the eritis of ШИЕ 2 
n reply or an acknowledgment to tie dom. 


Feer Ust or Turse TELETHONES: 


"lint: News Aqeinieles were alliwed tle Erne use of 
trunk telephimes wae oot known at all. until inen 
on was iawa e 3 by de Acesurdant-General of 
Posts aml Teligphs in his report. oti: йске of 
luc when be wrote: ^ Theline (trunk telkom 
Ine) was utilisel by him for calla of sarm consider- 
ubl durstion ambas at times tw. amounts. of (bills 
which shoul) have bin Бебе И. Eron him rise 
to several luudpsle of zupees per month, ii agen 
ише benefit of this eonecessinn was nos ineansiler- 
abl." | 

In pura 2S ol their report. on the acceante of 
1925-27, tha Publice Aceunts Coninitbee said : 


“Гре А ачтан Санға, Pistil Trilogia; 
lua brought £o qotlee n eso 3n whleh (ho nepresents- 
tive of at important business eoneern with whirl the 
Ports nad Teleeraphis Departnent hies large business 
trator, had been. allowed. for sme yeare free 
veeo the trunk telephone line between two important 
plaees me sn acbef courtesy. [t huis heen conceded 
Шик Шш grant of such cêlî 1s. iub unreal 
leten Isles linving business relationship with eli 
ather. Nevertheless, i fs conestvably thal any ratet- 
sion. of dh system maay easily Jed to- abuse and due 
Committee accordingly recommenmdt thut euch eonees- 
sione should be given, in futury only by the Govern- 
mont of India, who should scrutinise ihr cue 
yialinis|w. amd eommnmienste their sancions tomir” 

It was elicite! by e Fable. Amita Core 


i 


inittes that the concession. was made during. thi war 
whhh meuns that the News Ageney in question 
enjoyed ihe nones on: for about ten youre beoe 
thel irregularity was layered al even. when: the 
discovery was modo, th ledan tikan waz lê Te 
qularise the convession bat not to dieremtinue thn 
On eessimi. 

"hir the representative of. the. сосонии коде 
com wie the repeesentative of News Ageney hina 
bern знам officially by the Director-Genenl of 
Ров and Telegraphs, tothe Free Press of Ilia. 


Erpvcep TEergokarn (HARES, 


The pres етир clare ure fixed by im Aet 
of the Legisluture, The charges over ihe inland 
teligmph «vstem Аге: 

Simip for 4S wonls foran onlinury press 
laham anil «me nna for. every: julilitional six 
words, 

Rupe: One for 48° words for an expmess press 
Fam абий two amas fop every Мин six 
Words. 

Expres telegrams necessarily tke — pmeeedenee 
over the ónlinarv pne ШЇ типа ии] кшп. Ie hanid- 
ew! for transmission aluring all the home uf coy 
nnd night while: ordinary prese telegram eso dw 
lewd for. (minesmiissiun: only — between. ermin 
fixed hours 

Evidenily i9 no rebate enn he pail on phe: sehe- 

duledteleguph charges withour the cognikunes of 
the Таче ие, recourse i ul doc departmental 
Ыта, м ее teles or both: Reuter 
Wl Kastor News Agency ато (ахі me peek 
tlees of elema amil meri бетни (Е Коу 
um expres hideg though apperonthy pail for 
nk andinnrsy: rutos only. 
— "Thus, rà Part Опо, Volume Nl o£. Posrs. und 
Telegriphe Manual, itt stated in pura t2 under 
the luestiling: “sheseription of telograie~ anil their 
ehis prefires T ne Гоа 2 

Por purposes of trunssinission, different elise 
uf meesnges are groped ite shown below. — Meses 
will take precedence и Инг own. group. aemnling 
to Conde tim. 

And ander Group {ane classified дороет о "Сог 
tment and Pros, Indi News Agency иш Ex- 
uress Inland or Окунь Резе." 
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And this t= what ін sate! терип “Cover 
nnt aid Press messe in puri 848 im Port Two 
uf Volume XI of. Poste anl. Toligraphs: Munial: 
"(епшш aml Pross шише Нина] һу 
Reuters Agent ut Bombay une distributed to tht offi 
orala anil pS тт iws -Apenre mentioned 
in. Appeniliees 5, 35 10 amd T. Renter's Inl]. service 
will be signalled under the class prefix Gp anid will 
be chore Tora Bombay eeenling to the mur 
lerof sulseribing newspapers amil piwa agencies 
+ Ordinury’ press mies plus copying fee for 
nopies supplied ta new=papen= but will be tremted in 
tmnsmission as * Express. In the enan of Router’ 
Special Servico, tha worde * Special: Servi * should 
appear ня the first worde in tlw text of the 
i, 

Rezanling Indian NewsAgeney messages also, 
ik ie statist: Enn transanission these tiesengnes should 
lie treutest p&. Express" 

In uddition, tà. contmvention of Telegraph: rules 
governing necepuinee of messages. for. trunemissiint 
nt press mutes. it is tute: The Manager, Indian 
Nows Agenev, is allowed the privilege at seuding 
nesses ih pees ries when telegraphing to hls eor- 
respondent in. India: ii. connection with tha Tarim 
News Aeeney mesenges.— Hii» nleo anthorised to 
revive press niessages from. various parts. of. Tmdin 
тийген! t0 him by mane or Despateh Тым 
Simin’ 

Tho nihe if wonle- trinsmituxl! by Honser's 
ab Bombay in full umd spocil services may. he 
көнүн in, negre to amount te nb. dU Oi 
words monthly, The numbir of woni« oE Indian 
News Ageney telegrams MY leu le anl to umount 
w sno equal number of wonls Themfore, hy 
reconpse bo: degurtziental instretions, the two Nawa 
Agenries ane evilentdy allowed to transmit. through 
the inion Telegriph evstem certain clase of thoir 
meseagne gt half the sehedulisl Basi гии, арун 
lant vo за чено of TH. per меи, алки Нш basi mis, 


Favori TeEyTWENT rS ÉgoAED TO ÜfovgRK- 
MENT OF [xia News, 


The general tulis observed ру the Urovermment 
vf Endia is that a news apeney desiring extension af 
press forllities should apply io the Government of 
India in the Home Department through the Local 
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Government and would, if admitted) to the press reconsider ite derision, ‘The anomaly of tho вййшє 

facilitiex: be entitle) to revive all lie  fudlifies tion waa Light do the notio of the Secretary t0 - 
whieh the departments of tli (ioverniment o£. India. — the Home Depurtinent without eliciting the courtesy 

vxtehil to recognise] press agencies und. correspeti- ofan avknowlalement or reply, The good officers af 

dente. the Director of Public Information werm requested 

wader the timpression that twee one of the funr- 

Bone of thar officer to at as linisen otter hot with- 

unt effect; 


Tli: Free Press of Indin ppplie! for. recownition 
in 1026, [t was one full year. before the Gove- 


Inentof Indis intimuted that the Free Press of India | | 
mnl ie abe Tn ii pesa асе: The: Free Several other instances ein be mentione] of ais. 


Pressiof India иреш n permanent representative ойину {тинн бн mrar 2 supply at Чо» 
with thi Government of India early in О, ир РЕНН of India news, the only effect. heing bo con- 
distinet wssutmners: hail been given that the press — VOY $6 the newspapers that to tho extent har. € fies 
facilities enl. he extended to de Free Prisc Re n We hinds of the Governmonr of Tadin either: st- 
péesentative in egati mettum, ing aa E e tlieonjrh ite imdrvidual officers, 

m маф И — Т .. dtie intended t» placent a cHindvuntuse: the papers 

Sine 1926) the Pree Pree of Indian. receives, RF o ie z Xie Рр 
a mile, the commonhyes fol pobliestions af the —— * T coe кун у ruin eie CET 
1 —* eotipel them either tà eive up the. Free. Press af 
Government of India. Bat several specific тян c Enden services or to subscribe to. the other. services 
have been broughs tw light when a publication owa aiio for iho mke of otal mie whaler the — 
comimmique wae made available to the other two | 
Nowa Agentia muel ое, 

One auch ogitstuudinz: insinnó was the supply [XTERFEKRENCE WITH PRSS TELEGRAMS, 
of ihe text of the Public Safety Bill on the eve of 
the Sinila session of (125 to the Assotinted) Pree 
f India twelve hours eurlier than vory other Nowe 
Agency, Her it wae no question of enterprise of 
tie Now= Ageney in question. Thi text of the Bill 
ware Днын! iit the Gazette of Dulin Pari Fitr, on 
n Bauray inorning, — The News Ageineies hal bee 
officially £l thur Purt Five ol ihr urelto would be 
nla available te all alike only îm thi morning. of 
publication, ‘Burin this cose, Part Five was made 
avulluble to the Associated Proce by sone теғроц- 
silile official on the evening of Friilny in. violation 
ot all ilo rules of the Department 

Then the Political Department ime the lioncure 
lie, The Department supplies to. the. Fees Press 
of Indin its communiques but it has dechled thaz 
it is not prepansd to supply: & the honours lie The : 
Palitienl Department i$ one of the departments of In November 1925, when the: AM-Enlia Congress 
Committe eld db stings, Free Pros and Ax 
has been limita Бу the Home Department hiting socimnted. Press handed in their reports at the Tol 
for the Government of Томи и boly bo the pore штар Он at New Dihi iworo or lei simul 
. facilities, ip i5 nob really for the. Political Depart- testy Tho Аена коц | Press  rnéportes wem 
mont to aay arbitrarily ihat twill supply the com- transmitted in time to every. centre the sane шщ 
nmiiques anot ti honors lat. It was pointed 107 publication im Me morning paper while- thà 
tó the Politicul Depàartinent that eleven. newspapers Fre Press roport= wen: imondinately delayed al 
mily éxelusiely on de Free Press of India for ly Were not tranemitted {п tine for the morning: papors 
honours lit But the departinent hue declined to and the Tree Prost Representatives at Delhi, 


like fo ilo ao or na, 


I shall now mention only few cases of inter- 
ferenee with Free Press telegram 

In Fehrunry 1f, when tl» Assembly eurriód hv 
n'imporitv the maolution boyeotting the Simon Com- 
Hission at whet lalf past five, both the Associated 
Press and! the Free Press sent brief mesig ii- 
nouncing the nesalt of the division on the mveolution. 
"ho A eseocinted Press telegram reached tha Madras 
papers in time for publication the same evening, 
that ie within one. hour of the division, The Free 
Press telezrum:  neaushisd Mailrus text. dag ut bout 
len in the quorning: after. à deluy of over 10 hours 
The only result af. complint was u reinii of the 
Чети сше оп that leew aml Û los of 
metamer bo the Fn Press a5 9 protean against the 
olay of such inordinate cht&rmcter. 


the Góvermiient of Inilia and once à press үшонеу 


Lahore mni Caleutta had to ase the trank telephones 
im onler p prevent papers exclusively depending 
on the Free Press fen seing (o. press without any 
reports of All-lolia (ongres RÎ Сш vi plisint 
to the pelegrmph nuthorities elicited а bun espressi 
ûf regret for the. invonyvnienee entend, 

Then, ix January and) February, МЮ, (е 
mesago Uf tbe Free Press Cormepondent at Pesha- 
war were subjected to inordinate delivs in the. meme 
wfomeorhip while wlegrams of odwr News Aucn- 
rit amd other. cornesponlente Were allowel fro 
шшен айпи though they сотиш оиа]. тетя 
whith меа иесі by the Ерос Рие Cor- 
pespóndent wee anubjeeted to. inordinate detays, 
Filitorial comment woe ome on this by * The 
Анита Ваглаг Рипка " resulting iu enquiry from 
tho teleermph  aathoritis in New. Delhi for. partiem- 
ine nf tho oliyê ratten) to Fre Pres ierg. 
Awla telegram from Bombay otito of thie Free 
Tess to Lahore office of the Freq Press aeking: for 
particulars af deliv was not delivered at all co. the 
Lahore office, Anil the interference with 
Pre messages continues po this dnte, 

(nly à fes instaness have hen: qmentined, luu 
they ean be multiplied | 

With: payments from. Crovernmen of India and 
Provinciul Governments nggregnting. to rupers one 
ih anil quarter appeoximntely us subscription to 
jue weeney  delegrumg, with freo railway ‘travel, 


Free 
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with free ns of trunk telephones, wibh relin 


telegraph charges. umi with favoured treatment in 
regard ло official nuws, the Reuters Agonry uml the 
Fautorn News Agenoy, Limited, work: ш rofit while 
ihe Free Prn-sof Indi has oo work ab consider 
able los annually borne by. the — shurebolders, even. 


though the staff of the Pree Press of Ша. würl on 


subaistenee Wwnpges. 
"иштен оп s nob prepanad by thie Free Press 


of Enilia in. 1025 drawing айе to the paymonts 


malo as suhacription to mows agency emis Mr. 
K. A. Bickel, President sf the United Pres Аний 
Шз, wrote unilor date, uly Shred, Wks: 


“Te (he во) рап n very intersting 
pitne of the rehüienehjp betwee the Central 
(Government und We varones provincial Govern- 
mente imd the News Agencies Mit they ire assisting: 
Frankly it hes nlways been the position of the 
Units Press that such. 8 relmionehip ie generally 
provoentive ol ivil 

Їр odes quite- mderstamduhhe how: Govermment 
might have felt the neerseity of grinting Naws 
Agencies sapport thirty: to fifty years ago when the 
news ageney ind newspüper businesses Wens il «e 
strangly orgunised is Hoy nre today, hit eertninly, 
in progressive amid mibyaneing. communities, etch a 
relutionship: between à press gseecintion. amd na so 
ernment E ot healthy. 7 





BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 
L Critical Essay-Review Studies 
TWO GREAT PERSONALITIES® 


nu 


à 


Mx. Fuvrax Punasan VERMA, M, A. 


This hook fa a penetriuing study of the two most 
spilling personilitibs of the modern age. one of 
whom fe Still living. Both of them, Lenin ae well 
лаз Стати, have nude gigantic uttempts of putting 
into prictice their doctrines for the redemption: of 
humanity. This century will go down in history as 
ihe century. of Gandhi id. Lenin—the two persans 


who tavo mala exporimmta of the most titanic 
dimensions for the destrmetion of thi presint trijust, 
somal anil politi orde awil forthe кад уап 
ofun hlenl ons Tn both we notice, a wa mmt thie 


р 
н: 


exceedingly interesting. volume, à profound eense-of à 


kinship with thè oppressi] and pho dispossessed 
mess unii in ardent — to put nn ond tt their 


— Emin aed ‘Gandhi —By. Kene-Fnlop«Miller. Translated] fr from the German b 
Putuatrs Sata, 24 Bedford Street. Lomdan, W, (2) — 
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miwery amb poverty: " Later aem" as di aiher 
raplaine in bia Introduztion, * will mare the signi- 
lieanee of nur epoch by the-stodant of the work. of 
Шеш and Gandhi, and tho adequacy of these two 
win Wil shiw the prairie deficieneiesuf our age, 
whieh sea iteulf the iwk of uttriving the qunttainall, 
the wonercte militias of he agseolil. Utopins." 
‘The Utopia may «till moumin.w sistant о аа 
dream, ne italways will but the experiments that 
these iwo groit man inve mule ure af phe most 
аен uml api Еш йт dhe Tiistory of the 
worll and aout conn! ot attention шы 
consideration, There have heer other dreamers, too, 
Wim wen monly aa, bur tha two vishnin ane 
extrordinary men of netion, vh have mule nnpr- 
cedenpes] efforts to reduce wn concrete: application 
the: Ínntxstie thioriez of a tiw »octul and. politien! 


In. spite of the fort ihat lwth Lenin sud 
Gandhi are imepiral by thr same purpese, thelr 
methods of npproach ar fundamentally diferent, 
Latin wanted die destruction of thoe who stood 
aguinat him, Gandhi wants the conversion at 
thew who oppose lint Lenin believed in thin 
"ülimited ue nof rielenee; Gandhi lediewe du 
the total rejection of it. —tmasy he eek) iy juste 
to Lenin. Phat he considered violence. me inilis- 
pensable only ss n wmpomry meseure for rhe 
imin eliminating violenee oltivutely, a= hw 
anh] iu one Of his loitas to Gorki, the celibate] 
Russian guvalak: “Today i= not he tme ta siroke 
people's finde: today hunde descend to split. sknlls 


pim, spliz them open ruthhesty, anil althonzh ope: 


sition donll vielenee i8 our nlüimnte iles], 17, 19 
Мер Нн ш) Т Bukas n meand wan end 
‘Letin. cansiilems! non-violence or pacifism tò he 
rilienlonts atid éliinicsterised Tolstoy, a“ ar imbeeile 
presching nht not risting evil with | fore. " 

Lenin's method uppenrrs to ac to be dnherently defee- 
tive for the simple reason. that if each prophet were 
шу epranl his goxpel by means of violennr, the meult 
wohl probably be the exteemination of the. human 
rose To Rill people do convince then that thoy mre 
in the wrong anil you aro right, f qı iii way of 
carrying omvittion. It can only show that you аге 
stronger pliysioally; it does net prows that truth is 


un your aide, "Ehe moment yor opponente com 


10 


сотта gresiter hrite force, ther will adopt similar 
methods fo convinces you nnd you wl be nowhere: 
Sacha terriblo plifosophy means interminnblo choos. 
йш there can bie no petting out afit The one way 
in propasete puur mieia, I it de fo Was pernuinent 
in ite effect, fs, <vebornuitic attempt at Иш moral: 
necneration ail the etal ihitiination of the 
poeple. | 

Lentn sgain believed tt complere meehanisation 
anil do nnrry iut his objet he. proceeded ut once to. 
conemninate du: technifiestion f Rassi and to bring 
It £o the. standard sfithe: mos kilfulle- evigunised. 
entme of idirste in Biros, whens onilhi Tejects 
muwehinery: aftormithor, berause lur thinks thui instead 
of saving the work of-tho individual ond alleviating 
conditions af Tifo far the eomininiteyit is nsefal only 
to a minority of riehi men nil inlBets infinite harm 
cat) the working elasses : Gundhi i2 à prifoundlIy veli- 
gioie man, Lenin, on the other huni, mobilised all 
his fores against relimon and daonn (iod. as 
"ратаі of the eommunist- stato” What a 
contrast between the two Í 

Tt is yet too enrlz to peonounee an. opinion. ons 
wns. or the other, on. tlie experiments ol iiiher the 
Russian or the Indian ‘The author haw done well 1n 
giving the biographical portraits af Gandhi and 
Lenin in ten =pamite meonegnipha without attempt 
ше драпу companiive catimaw. The tmeatment 
of the aabjeet i@ this satisfactory, The author 
dis not eit in pulemient over the. achiivementa of 
these (wo quisterfal personalities, who according 
to hint embody thr apirit of the age He does not 
file them hy his own storilinle Bike n true 
pritic, he has attempted withent my bine ami with 
itnagimitire insight, vo understand nnd portray. the 
workings of their minds in relation eo thair ilerle 
wil their endoiwours for the mwlleation of those 
Heals, Their Hfe-historiea, ae et ont hem, pend. 
like romance, thengh eleseribel in. à mutier-of-fues 
way. No nmbellishient.of languügw iv needed to 
heighten the effect, — Lenin appesrs in tho verr. first 
elupter 28 a nineteen-yeur-old youth saving (ip 
ihe general indiguation anil coneternution of | the 
people a£ tie meeting of. (ie. Committee of. Reliaf 
for tho fiunine-strieken people) tha it would be o 
crime to help the starving population, which minant 
the support of the existing political rerin, whereas 
their real "Мше сопы) їп subverting it. The 


74 
story develops It gripe onn’s ünagimtion, — "l'hril- 


ling montane of his wide and tribulations, his. 


exiles init partierpations in. the revolutionary up- 
heavuls captivale us d» we rond page after page. 
We study his rupture with the eehilists of tha 
понт shush, wli ‘ietin im de triumph. ot 
socialism by the imsiuthen of an intermediate 
bourgeoise thut could replace the existing. fesdal 
erganisation, He mule s commen war nuns 
Teidalberir amid Donroe bone nad the samo tne 
iil supplet ien both. y the. Jott. prolitirdian 
gale af alie workers sud die peanuts Ele jlo was 
lo nnie peasantry me walle Bihur 1o found. diu 


new system of whieli p aee popnilurdy emillel Balshe- 


vem. And however widelg eondemnal Plein 


iiey bo ut this emage, tharis no doube it has. estab- 


Hewî ÎÎ În Tae, FÎ hus imet basa edd mau 
who ean prresdHet Its ulum: 

"l'he fnsrinnting characir of | mdhi, who: comes 
lines: in. йш йш tdealisin: of. Toletoy with the 
yalia. energy of Laünin, his: comprehensive pro- 
иташине— we outecpmo of the peculiar: eonilitions uf 
India—his philieophy of nnn-violenee, the. miu- 

writion: movement, ind tho salient тенен» üf 
is lies; are all described accurmtely bat vividly. ‘Thu 
language ie clear, Гота und. elezunt,— The. реге 
trino із faithful ami ay pti: mo) considering 
bli £o Crerman uiuthor Tii never bos in. Didi liie 
hilly of Gandh! is 2urprisingly aceurate; Through- 
eut his staly of kien, there i orby ome mier inar of 
site situations. The mthar saya thut an hib return po 
palitien) fifo after the puri! of. imprisonment. in 
pol, when Gandhi compromised with the Sweurnjists 
with regard pe the question of the Counc entry, the 
nevslinngersseemhed from hin und persisted Im non- 
eo-operatien with the Lezislutures. — There luis. been 
nè ац) аныц. There bono doubt (len was 
=ине vd emi Faction moras Tile followers, nat aiya e 
Gandhi had ebanged, hat because ít spite uf his 
convictions of the futility of the Üonneils he. aimeed 
бо giving n chine: to the Swnrnjists, bat hey did 
not samide from hum or his political leulership. 

"The volume Tas also In enriehus] by: thi views 

ut erm greit moder thinkers (lika Roman Rolland, 


и баре I 
PORA with a Foreword hy H.- E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, 


Aon 
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Bernini Shaw, Ujnon Sinclair, agone und others) on 
(тшн ши Lamin, Tl thiar heas ue well, hû 
include tn the booli copine ni letters od Lenin, Irmi 


Siberia. and of Gandhi: from prison. - They till us 
iore ibont them than auythimg ele can, earving Mie 
same purpose uk Hajy does ina dm. Tho 
hook hin an artistic eer wp. [husara Li Шо теш 

wilely, as it is indispermable tom atuly of the eayecre 
of the two great and histori piorewnalities anil the: 
movemont= thoy tum] for. 


VILLAGE, UPLIFT IN INDIA" 


The work боа вока aptifrdone їп tho- fintze 
ibbstriet of the Punjab, wider the enerretic direction 
of its Deputy Cuinmissoner. (Mr. Bravno) und 
his pully  enthusnetie wife ealla for mlinir 
An dde of what has been тир 
there can bo Вай hy  perüsing. Village phil. Iw 
Tots, n collection of notes written ur diffepent timn* 
irc cometen: with tho lage amounts of propagnanln 


werk i the diériek — Ama resnhlb of six-venrs of 


iutensive work iore. (uus dL O0 imme: pite Tuv 
been dig hi he Crean) villuna, more than LFA) 
girl» ure abtendini the boss schools in annual neri 
enliurnl «how liie bof mamtn, rml exhibitions 
have herome common, und. tese fave helped: do 
popularis 1noutth; co-opertion; eoteee industries, 
etes, nid a orent doal of mtervet lins lun creati in 
thie subject ОЕ іна ма, АП ihis Has bégn 
possibly be ا‎ of the very phl) intenst whe the 
Deputy Cominisstner lias heen ahle bo take iu. Eha 
uplift of tho pensiniry ulidel, of cone, liv ontinisi: 
цеф support on ih part of his subordinates and 
enlightened local opinion. ‘The sueeese- of. the 
movement зоги таво гау Токой: Ме. Braye ti lupe 
that work on similar linis wonlil liu rently bolpful 
Өйдө нчө ta wall, Theohbject of tbe book i& do irn 
He atten tier OF pepe inlets in rural reconsáruc- 
tion 10 the wark donn at Gihaut. B 

In hia Porewont, Sir Malpalin Haley: 2k» du 
штан" Ше еги thot ңе [п Government m 
но ашке Ш ранчи о гога] rieoistruction and 
rulers to ihe general *proad ol ediention, te siimakus 
given te Ue ex Operativo nimenuent anl thiework af 





ifl in lasin het, | rayne, M. C. T.C ES Deputy L'ominissinmer di 6n T ELE 
^ Governor of the Punjah. (The TEES йн тий, ү 


Seerates inan indian Villagy—by V1, Brayne, LCS, (Oxford tniversity Press, Bory), LUM, 


r 
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thu Hiaith nwl Auriola Departents — He, 
мяту, admite ibit the Сота ати have wat pet 
munde m direc and eormeerti»l attack npor tlir prali- 
leo: The diffituities: in the way of sunh wn. attack 
ane, uring to lit. Huy enormous doutwoight of 
EYARA nil amy af the people mad tie tin 
пи of tho tek. There de Jonhtle== on 
around of deity ih the charge of conservatiemi Jut 
it would have givnti miy heln eoneered | ellort on 
the purtof the Government He bite the mail an 
the howd when ho sav4 * not. many vf. us, to tel) the 
truth, live uud tlie uussionnary spirit necessary. for 
lir enterprise ———- Tw the villager will nor be per- 
sailed: By {инн и Шош tie lee not. limt to- trust. 
churn) (dur nevor so wisdy, nnd hé will not. trust 
those who do not eei. prepared to puit aside all 
vilr chlimne nml constlerations in order Lo Ires with 
hun, to learn hie £mmbhles and do support him 
through thom ‘These words iv olrmesly mitend- 
mf to Be a eritiei«m of tho nyerage educated Initinn 
who euts bimaelf'away from his village in seurch af 
cpl iu urb greus— But they ure uec mueli 
npplicable to the members of. the serviée do. which 
the author at the look bilinga whi set tha szuli 
for the: othere te fallow ti living away trom the rat 
of tho population. 

The book iteult je openly w propaganda of à type 
that semedks of the Salvation Army or the mission- 
гӯрро fw: tatli digo, Mr. Bryne ta a 
type of thus Donevolent-mutoera who slellghits in 
doing n ood turial wiih plenty of abuse dur 
ing the process. Thira is noc pariienlar value ш 
eimunlucutim; for. mstanev, ani]. acsi de lest 
called n spade. -— But litti merit thoro t in culling 
worm! spade ocrooked ane. Flore: eight ti bien 
detain proportion. even. ta. propaganda. Thr 
villager responds to whatever appeals: Lo his: masom. 
Mr. Brayne's propajnnuda leulet now. reprinted. to- 
gether ate ofa pice hu fll: version of. ihe 
unscrupulots swear who was eventually del ur in- 
west his funde in-cotten mills which tdhurec-operitive 
department 3n Ue Panjab hal pat ont srm mantia 
ngo. Gurgaon villages may be filthy hts иги the 
lima îı London, the capil of the рте Britieh 
Empire Aml Wi ie not efforts on. te. lines. of Mr. 
Brayne's propagiensda tiat ape рани roformime the 

чеона ий Hut duhi Thu cultivators анау Бе 
-maked bo thee irom phmgls, keep Hissar bulls ami] 


use improved implements of. eulivuion. Very [ow 

wol ohjevt t then when they. bavo bin praval 

кейини м брон Шан wail when they imn. aifend 

them. A ihieproportionstely nee кїтє un. the 
ryot'« experatitme on: jemellers: doer not fit. im with 

thie Tarts of minal fife "Phe picture euzgested һу 

Be book-of viilagosim the Gurgaon district sema 

tî FEAT tei bini bere 


Thy problen of rund meonstruction ip a нашу 
auch a ante own de one Gf extreme [mporianéen, 
Anda very large unount of money und willing 
work wn Hie part of. the educated Inliane am maro 
вагу fori, The peasantry pay a very) heavy, lund 
tux lut metnesd of bem utilises for thair bitter- 
inent d large part of it g= to таан а вво 
army ull nnm exeeesihie eosthv widlininistrütion, 
Educational endeavour in the eonntrr his leen. far 
nhtaininr sn adequate supply of. clerk» nnl uist 
mt=—for the alivinistation. OF late there has 
been.an inerensingr recognition. of ihe- peale of the 
villager, lurgeby brought about hy thi wrowing woo- 
nonin iste There dein Hkelihem: o£ dnereused 
аен Шәп being devote] to the problin in the future, 
‘Let te hope thist efforts on the lines qf Mr. Brayne's 
without its snperciliousness will uchirva it. 


Mr. Brayne's Inter hook—ÁSoerntes n. am [lian 
Village — ihus inzrodneed by. Lord. Irwin: "Thes 
book fe Tucidly and foreefully written: and: Инн the 
Пак int) many o dick corner of village 
life... Mr, Bruiyne aid his wife lave wnt ronfined. 
their NH uv didneties, dun have given "ver 
supe preaetien] demonstztions (hint wat they teach. 
ie within the reach of the ordinary villager. Dam 
gbud to eee aiat already ui other paris of. Undin thoir 
sim pi in beings followed, it some pinees by the 
ноті ео маена in. otliers hv eu-operniive aocie- 
tim om ber ieenelex— Eon eonvineed that ance we 
enn persande tie inhabitants of agricultural India 
phat the key to gent inerense in their 
and: happiness liee ii Hitt owm himla we shall haye: 
taken avory hig step forward in the reconstruction 
oë tmlin Uie Mr. Brnyne's-book eres à vlear and 
инони lei in. this. direction anl Epsom 
menel ii with eonutbleses £a ull those: who have at 
hesrt tho intent of the Tnilian rgot" "This pesage 
brings ont. early Ше пит б Мг, Вупи 
Soemtes inv um Jndita Fillioe, Cast in thy form of 





n-diulogun heben *moenies " (de author and the 
villager, these imnginary: conversations. vover.: the 
whole of the villager’s lifu—soviud and | economic— 
nil they porta moral which eunnot be ignore, 
The hook ileserves do be crireulaied Боки сих dn 
wernienulur Шапа, 





THE INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC 
ІХ WOMEN 1N EUROPE* 
Bx K. N. 

Tie Lengoo of Nutións has leen dievoting utten- 
iion to tho »ulbjeet of inbernutional trudfic ln. women 
anil we earnestly trust that jia efforts to stu it 
ont will. teet with comple sucosss An iil 
wiew of the traffic haw been lately paublished in the 
form of a book. enis], Tin Story: of à Terrible 
la. by Mr. Бая Tozer. Tho story, tt iz stated, ie 
а корші narmtive of the whole of her amazing 
emmer, doll to thie aubhur by. "perhaps tlw moet 
Aotorlous prosurese in Europe" Mr, Tozer tll 
We ie a Grief introductory note how be eame bé 
know her and 00 get the story irom her ^Tt 
her first" be wrie, “many yews ago in New 
Опан: Агаш wo canw across her ip 
many Innds, but not unti the War, whon Ї щщ! 
on bi De in close touch with her at a Frinch 
lime for over a year, all eho wrmduolly relate tà 
ma, bit by big the whdle sary of her extmordi- 
fairy cone.” This Meecaline, ae the author mimes 
her in orlet te spre tha sumceptibilities of rela 
tives beaming her name who om still nli, 
ишп=зей и lange fortune alicring-the five years thai 
the War insted: aho dial ently- Sha some to 
hove fees Tord with u strong bent towurds 
deprayity, ond) Woe a willing winthin to the. &edücer 
eurly Hu hee tows In a ehurt timi ale ame lnio 
ише with. Conntess X" who insintainel a big 
fnshionable brothel ie an uristocrutie castle in 
German forest, The veconnt of how innocent 
young girls were: inveigled into the castio anil 
broken to the mule $e fearfully realisto- Drog- 
шїп ita porto! the method and the lust sym uf 
ribellion — wüs abénce ponished de ehaensement 
nnd there wns 4 room eet side for this purpose 
from which cre could not penetrate out vtile, 


The Story of ш "fferribls Jije- Bw Mii. Tirer 
T 
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Almost all of the girls were denghier of bonr- 
gwis ood bol become discontented with their 
homes nnd set out in search of adventare umi 
irxeitegenL "n" 
Few ob de tates in the eustlo wer Brinde 
* Apparently," observes Mr, Togan * British. girls 
wer the most dificulte gò divapy, also the preeatie 
tiond taken in England, particuliriy in Londen, 
Liverpool: ind. Manchester, by. the police amd by: 
private societies to prevent girle wine tikon oat 
ûf tho conntry unless ecran enslimtint« of. die 
porsina i harge ol Шиш were. fortheoiing, 
Inheríerisl — with: the наше Мал 
iil аа in emea of tinm harali ic ктей 
amd meos smecessfu] truler. “How long -do your 
girbs]ust Mr, Tozer: askod Meseuliti one diy, 
7 From eight. to tm years " wis flo reply, "After 
aix veure Qury hes tà dui] even o when (roe fron 
И еше. Me drunsfer ein don to Hes Juwerernde: 
establishawnka, wher they last. for. another. few. 
yeirs—ane 1 have known to he productive for. 
twelve yars bue thet only sellom happens" 
* And ufter that ?" ^ We gec nid of than" What 
happens te then? Whore do they m?” «Gal 
lowe. Dt doesn't eoneern nuc; Into the gutter, р 
suppres some into the river in some eounttes, 
judging by the number of bodies thai an dragged 
dat of dhe rivers from time to time" Alcohol je 
mn in¢tiapeneable concomitant of ис бош], 
= А поа] somu of revenue in her houses and 
wx the. ples: of éentertiinmont o tii Мице ване] 
ty pi which she opened at her own expense sa her. 
profite rollod up" writes Mr, "Tozer, was thn anis. 
af mioxiennte — In thé houses. the vhenpest chame 
pigne wes anli] at iwo pn) ghire grii a beth — 
Иве рее «ерее о. Мн customer mol when he 
looked like and 3E har seemed willing and iu & 
position ty pay the higher price—and whisk and 
rognar zb pwo gumwvmwemn bottle" — Mesasline's ea- 
perience: arc of an interesting сырат, Fer 
lest patrons; she-sun] were then of oper fifty. Tt 
іа шана above iut new whi generally howl oooh 
tomer doo spel mod they seme) te want iD 


re vyery uec of plenum urn n nf life before 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 


tho vod mme Rosin Grand uke, ludin 
nübohs and Aumwricin amilliamüties, were mong 
in ot lui OF Meali? синие, 
Colonie инш, we are tall, have i эреба attrac 
Hon fir a IOC oF wite ошоп (though ont ny 
young guis) ofall natiouulitioc whonannot tn the 
[вияв airgiod hy whim omen: Bo much is said 
mnewaidays to ihe dotrment of abes eel! ian, 
hut Messaline'e testimoniod to hin) cope ая д 
"uürpriee, = Muu of eolour are thie net diated 
people «on eril," du told Mr. Tozer “J hive 
km white men baw reconrs о Уе тий when 
society women. hed been: so injudieious i» to hue 
өсте. duilings with tlm. — I have never. known ai 
йн man gre docxtort blaekiedl under simili 
bonilitions” Fi illustration af the fascination ser 
thet һу coloured. men, Mr Topor stais ihat “ii 
some of the great exhibitions held 1n: Eneope undin 
Amorem wherenutive villuges were tneluidod among 
Ше инеме, wim of tle clie  geferpal to 
growled inte thele villames nnd their einpemide aud 
mande aliost open: overires te the пие" Лаон 
such: enetonure, me reni, wns à powerful imd faha- 
lonely rich: Oriental potentie whose | appetite wns 
novorsagsfhed Ho never bought lessthan ten girts 
ot n mé, nnd jeememllv muünv mon "Trwasn 
AUD diy Меце zahl "when anm o order 
cime from hie iv There wae keel ennpeti- 
on: amine hir girls when аси пои Ян ал 
order fron this mm had been посаг" Тасе aw 
things anid in this hook beside whieh Mies Katherine 
Mayu's- stories in Mother folie and Siren of the 
(sod pale into insignifienmw. — Ir hall of. esee ane 
true, Euryepeo i» at greater menaee do Inunanity Man 
India ss 5 through Miss Mayo'e highly eolvured 
Spectacles, 





THE GREAT PROFHET OF ISLAM" 


At t wonderful ionimeut of bearing en- 
khai: iul eympwihiy-—this jrent ton pat tog- 
Her hy ü Frenehiun onion Aral Ther Lir 
of Molina ja ди edition de bere, n варен 
теше Шиби by the great painter of Oriental 








Ec ahumada | Fhe трке оу АМАА, бу E inot ami Saliiat-ben- Thou 
E. Diet e eie Book (ub, 11 Rue ie — Би * "ыи, 
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splendour ai brings — Mans E Diivt—worthily 
crowning thie lire bu up bye ie airis of wire 
able pletures which weowe tac dhe. talinted. brush. 
of this marvellous artist; Thue the text есиет - 
inu English} aint the  Freuehumn's кирїї. 
Hluetrntions make this work truly a thing -of benny 
nmd w jey forever. This nrtist ie famous for bie 
mgr devoted his lifo do definestimg: on hie remarke - 
able casses, Ehe hundscupes, aene» und харе 
uf Algeria, which Iw loves aud knows swell; His 
paintings. commi. high prices all over the work ; 
iil tbe rare sympathy shown: to him by thus Алик, 
his perfect commnndl of their langue, his. imeight 
into their Tifu: aml ehurmter, prove that few eoülil 
have ben better «qunlificd dto. write: and. buste 
a work of thie kind ‘Tw result i= п Айди 
work: which seo lover of T«lnm сап adfonl de do 
with. | 

It жы with adit  selürioude emotion thot 
E Dino and Salinmben-Lbeahim resolved. thai 
they would work. legether—Inakn lah !AGod will: 
ingih and ret the history of he gmeu Pro- 
phet whos mumory they both prufounilly revins 
The үе of Aohimmnd Te the result Of their 
collaboration extunding uyer i detaile, anil Tk ie a 
glorious monnment do. (de memory of. ihe gnat 
Prophet of Ilan. Born among the. Anil of the 
desert of Канага, who munere uml customs; aL 
Hie present time ere practically th» вате: йз thes 
of theo oll Eiijuz tribes smongst whoo Medea: 
(umy his oul reat in pina) erom plished lis sûr 
passing missive цата тб вх Бие 
possible tiun for the task of deserihing: zenlistically 
the events thut usheral in dhe coming of. Islam, 
With scrupulous filolity he hos set forth үзүштү: 
iheilent relying: en andong toxts, conécientionsly 
founding his statements on tue written (ти өре. 
of reliuhle scribes, ind other trüsiworth у ашина, 

The inountestable: proof of th» mumtives dating 
twelve centuries baek, is that they nra absolutely 
ential wih the mode of living, sentitinte md 
language of the. Moslem: desert. dwellers even nt^ 
present, aml -govern tha life of Muslime From 
Chinn to Pom:  Muelima, ii eVerr part of tha 
piobe. have ulways enilenyoure] bó cupy thé wnys- 


Ишман hy. 
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voll dines of the Prophet, in the highest 9 woll 
we im the mot Publ futons of life, und such 
pious imitation. i9 kept up to thie vory diay, These 
peoulinrities, faithfully rated by the nrtist, lavo 
inspire! him for thi portrayal of alle «енде 2 
inchlente in due movement of. nomudic (ribes, wll 
disciples. of. tha Prepher, шиї уме оѓ tli Hijaz, 
hit nitive ши] instel of giving wm portant Mint 
шшщ odo Ty. have een оце гу, аний therefore 
mareni ami nel true 14 life — Dinot's УТТЕ 
iion in thiis eree of tahke, was thit his originils 
m. oils should ‘hey reproduced diy a direct үс, 
beeninse they ure; 20 10 say, ehronicles Of a cult. Thai 
is why, r mmy months ht personally »nperin- 
ulu ia цента ofthe plures, each. of which 
pared iu the prese haii uri ingen. lt is only by 
minita, риш ш tutetionlousness thatthe infinite 
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variety of tints maul elects af luminoerty of Diet" 
paintings ош be герге]. Thinks w the 
urtet’s qerfect knowledge, wehnigue, und great 
experioner In-eoloar- printing, tls results are admir- 
abili and te^ numerous illustmtians ndornini The 
Life of Motu’ will IE every: amatetir with 
delightel] wonder, Mareover, Dinet. happily. eon- 
fides! the отиниши]. Подош of his book tocan 
Arab cnlligrayher, partiontirly skilled in thi art of 
illumination nnd belonging to & fnmily which for 
уната Tine jealousy guarded the traditions ef. 
Менга. шаа а = purity. free fmm te inilüener 
of the Far Eust which twi ofun mare: Temim 
miniatura. Book-Javers will esannelly evel in the 
predioos collecting if arnitinental Пима ирелиу 
designed by. Dinet for this work, which is glorious, 


splendid sud urgent: 
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Indian Finanee im the Days of the Company. 
By De, Рта Banerjee Macmillan und 
Compans, Limibsl, 8t. Murtims Streu, Londont, 
1925. 

р. Раин Вант i9 one Of we beet 
known of the idian economist, his Ewi lmioke— 
3 Жїнї of iita, Ee ani disce! [Фи йн 
ний Балте jostly brought him nime and (ае 
ne u hilly qualified writer on. thes eubgert of 
Frapin, Pis jarse vonum i dudin Prone 
f Dein of Hie Can pang in which ho hus {нт 
айл ед «йен бИ ЇнинєїшЇ ку+йётн of thin 
eomirs during the nlininistration ul the Ен ludin 
Company. fri THF to 1654. Professor. Banerjee 
rightly believes that a contested: aweeunt of the 
financial syrom of Tutia im the: days nf Пи: Ез 
Tail Company t: nort bw foul in ary pulilished 
work, He lis Dherefore attempted. in. the preset 
wali te des] «with 4heé uet unpertantaesperte 
of mihian publie duane Loring tho DO vens. from 
4270516 1925. The -ubjeet lies been ишн ану 
from thi historienl: point af view, Босго haw been 
lud not meals on meveénue and expeditum, but 
nleo oo financial policy. ‘The author has trental 


the subject with rennirkablo Tuchljty and the result 
I" n wurk which is clear, well-informesl. and antho- 
ritative, | 


India's Currency, Exchange and Banking. Prob- 
lems,1935—8. By Sir Jehangir т (уар (һе 
Book Company, College Square, Caleutii], 1025 

Indigenous Indian Banking: Ву M. S M. 
Gully, €. 8, L, €. LE. (D; B; Tamporala: Sous 
ul Ии Hornby Roni, Boniluy], 1125 


History of Indi: Currency and Exchange By 
B.E. Daduehurj М. А. (0. В. "Tarmporevula. San 


und Co, In Tory Bol, отиу. ИК. 
Біг Jehangir Coysjee Cie У п дг 


authority on bmilan @eorromey aml banking. His. 


book— ff n — Chnerreeg, Exchange тшй. Boning 


Problima —is m reprint of urticles contributed ‘ti 


various papers fy this author on the puta antro: 
Vera. Tn thea Prof Coyajee eontenle that the 
adjustment bo Пие La Wl. ratio had ilready euni 
bout mt the time the Currency Uomaiesion: 
publishedd ie recommerolations, that. the ngrieul- 
Turtsk. cutimot be ead to howe аот anything in 
the way of m net less, ami that the new rubio can 


ты 


m 


RIRDS-EYE- 


Le emiiniadned without ny questiouuhle uimnipulu- 
tion ef eurreney. — He Alea wpholle the attitude of 
thi Curmney Commission tewinls soeh important 
petes as n Gol. Currmney and оп Кентун Bank, 
All thizi- not surprising since lur woe w member 
of the Commission, In. such. controvorsies, it is 
npparenilv. impossible: for iunvbody to say tho lust 
wonl àn the subject but. Prof. Covipss maintains 
his иек with «igour sud clarity and ds lek 
hes ite owe interest. for piuilent of the subject 
The vantroverey relutimg de the иһит} fe yet 
alive andl it i= well thatite onpopalor stle-shonlid be 


epresenpesl hv eo qualified a wriwr as Sir dehnnjir. 


Whethur le will carry conviction to the. mind at 
Ше жакі Walk ûf Ша аары follsw-eeuntryinon 
аму Очи sitter, 

Му. Сш, обе Indian. Cleil Feryiee, retird 
аз Eeerthüry V tho. Government. of India. in. the 
Fiuunee: Department sand 19 iow holding nn impor 
wot office in the honking world in London. The 
brochure — enl ond. fadigénens: Indian Gonkiny—is n 
piini f ai lecture delivered by Mr Gubbay yy a 
шее ûf tho Royal BRociety of Ана London, 
]r sontaine abeo a discursum ocurred with the 
subject in whith Sie Henry: Зока, Sir =. 
Frente, Mr Е. b» Prie; al wok part Mr, 
Gubbay's- looture ie. a) valonhle | coniibution о 
Indio: hanking fitersyure,- and: contine: fertili 
auggeettons [or further enquiry. His nuin theme 
ls io exanünnution of Hin present and fatum 


Position of the Indian Joint Stock Banks with 
rupee capital aun] docs management, and of the 


private Indinn banker, Пи Banim, who has bern 
Шей ignore by onr econumists. He examines 
the working ef both. ишн types of болшн, 
mdiestime the elucet decwrs | likely to prevent: thó 
growth of banks in the mufusilL He points vut 
tlie very stmonir Malil dhe Borin hae on. dian 
business and de doulis whether centred khan kine 
system ean be маху тайин! on Ин Banin 
жунш. Не Нах given. a very valuable estinmte 
of the mesemi nmd future position of these two 
gongs. Hy traces: the reasons tor tho sluw dieve- 
lopment of the jonit stoek жузин. in. the tina 
aid points out that it weal be diffi de. nper- 
impdse W contral banking «ужын omn the iwo 
^ysieme nirendy exitent This question te tob 
pital any becuse of tho dropping af the Reserve 
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Bank Bil Мокин, Мә ау Tae alnne 
и теш syiw in wig prominent atention to 
the pristine of an elaborate systir nf halten 


banking w Пим ndoriere: mag eoneentente tir 


attention on bringing it into line with modern 
тамрину: Пие of seeking ww do пиву with 
it-altoegether, — Mr. Gabhay s booklet. deserves 
cureful edonsnberutton mud wil eireulation. 

Professor T E Didaehurji8 Nistory, of ‘Indien 
Currency anit Exehange je mint üs п lek 
book for student= (losirnus of graduating lin either 
Eeomomicé or Comtioten TE is {ШШ Lanse! digg 
sinian Works on the subject awl does шд 
einim tó lu su original work. As à texehbook ite 
merie are great [rois well armies, унай, 
{ш шш! exact —than which there eam be no higher 
praise for a book intended to bo. informauve Wu 
lave much — pleasure in eomanending — Professor 
Düilnihurjia ну OF Tudia Urnen and Er- 
"нш ss nn нше Шиш Шиш of th subject it 
hile witli, 


The Co-operative Movement in India: A Com- 
parative Study. By J. 1. Ruin, (1), B. Т'апроте- 
yil Sons and Co, Hr Hormby Bon, Bombay? 
1925. 

The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. 
By ML. Darling, L. C, &, Sucom! edítion.-iOxfond 
University Press; Bonihay), 1929, 

Мг, 4. 1. Ruinu— the wuthor ot The Ciparis 
Мөге тө India > A Coiiparitior Stuuty—is woll- 
versed! in. tli study of. dw rarity rti 
amd fias maetered the principles of the Cooperctivw 
Movement in. Indi. He: has nequired precti 
knowledgi of |t. worktng: und vagnrics during his 
tours in the four mujor provine ul. Tulln, kis. 
Homhay, Maius, Bengal and the Unite 
Frwinees Fio not ouly ЧАШ the arcus. eonoem- 
ved, but also hab. éxeeptiunal opperimnities ol mn- 
silting the offe, amb seing. for шө the 
internal workings and conditions of Huw soaks 
und. inétitutones nelercnd win thie werk: di whieh 
ho expinine at cou=idermble length the priiiical ele 
of the Ceo pital Mime, wh lars ils 
tunmiely heen hitherto overliokial Uy sever 
writers. Ehe hook will de feni vere, urefal to all) 
interestesl. in. improving the «onditions of the 
dopresse| classes living in the villages. nnd hip 
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woge-eurners in the larger towns anid cities: Prof, 
Woilin rightly observes in hie Foreword, that, * this 
eamporitive <tule af the Cooperative Movenmnt 
will draw atendon to tlie value o£ thi. movéinnt 
nuu ihe potentinlities: (Ent lie hehinl W " Mr, J, Û, 
Raina’sstaily of tii &uhjeet $5 à practual exposition 
of the aroveruemt for improving - the condition of the 
miss whieh hae savour sonwwhat of Robert 
Owen's work in Englond—oo experimontw) epoch 
by. n visionure Fall of mistakes: but whieli ueverthe- 
йс» Пин alal êlê wlin edhuration made tha 
теоре нае циа он] мез the nee aid equippesd 
thum better о niet them. We hope that sintilar 
happy тезше тау иңеп їп. ЇлЇш. Towanda that 
woit Mr. Hates highly infornmptive book tea 
valimble ecntribution. 


Mr. M. T. Энене» згине мот он thi 
Panjah юнен рыні. in 1925—i« weleune 
in its cand amd enlirgd edition. — In iutevdueing 
the first. edilion—mwhich wû naoticol in temis ûf 
appreeiation—sir Edwnand Muehumn (Inte Governor 
of thi Punjabi said: ^ Mr. Darling has im this book 
шш] of netibla contribution fo tle ceononmie 
duerabure of [odin He hae given o us a vivid 
pieture af the peasante Ик towarde He anpply 
und me of capital. AL the aime time the vividnese 
of his porteaitare Ime not betrayed him into purti- 
ganship, Unelor bis-gnidiance we realize that we 
an doaling with a vory eompliented geries of prol 
lee mul that do: not possible ta rely on) pine 
concur! wenerilittes in deine with them Ww 
мнн н: the: abuses connected with money- 
lining in thie part of [ndun bubowe ari the 
qieofultiows, and indecl ilit. necenity, Ў Шке оону 
dender in amneuhiural economy — Im ihe second 
edition, under notes, the onthor has райо поб 
widitions wal hea judiciouelyeevised nnd enlarged 
jhe book, thereby wnhancme materially ie utility. 
‘The book Fs likely Шу їшїтїп dts qeeiton are tlie 
standart work on dw subject for & very long 
Шие. 


"Indian Bocnemiew. Hr GP. Jahrani £G 


Bi 2 volt. 10. B Turnporevaln Simie nni Cn, 
10 Носцру Комі, Вошнау), 1925-0, 

There could he no more conclusive proof af the 
interest tuken aito preset tn this country. in dde 
ily of Evondinies (un dhe crowding ip of 
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excellent textbooks on the subject almost every 


eur, writen hy thoroughly qualified — pores, 
The ints to appear i8 m comprehonsive work 
in gwa valies, by wi Darnel Professors: of 


Eeoouintics in the Bomhay Preeilenes, In uir 
work the authore have aimed at giving an adequate 
treatment within a rexmahle eompaes of the: 
principal economiy problems of Inilia, Their study 
must have involved an extensive neo of blue: 
books: nnd other primary soormes the nssentinl 
resalts o [whieh they have presente] im au instructive: 
им лены боғи, А Пон the dock de specially 
{Иейктил! to nent the. requintnents of studente 
reading for demes in Economies in the different. 
Universities in India, TE: offers a moii ling of 
orientation to ni] those who wish he Toone: 
mornin tel with (he vital weondinie ат] ү Ше 
counanit probes before the country. “Phe anhjeete 
{кн with in the first. volitine me Tnitin's physionl 
ттгүїгпил mul matura] resources, population, 
wiil nnd religious: metintions, the. eonnomiec 
гапашон nnd agriculture in all its napects—1teehni- 
пш], мш, ündebpedases deperton, Mair, 
irrigation, anil parkan “Then 15 a finu eliapter 
ин йїп. The sotul voline dial with 
imidnestrinlisution, anib i» nifzhoots eeonomin dis 
tress, trie, transport eurmuey: nnd хох, 
banking unl cnslit, finnnee Ani taxado, tiini 
relations between: thé Conteal amd Mio Próvinelal 
Goyerninests and, bat but mad lean ihi 
ahs anonployment "The treminuwint of the subject. 
| мони па. аон exhaustive, the suie 


tnente of the those; on the whole, womens, 


ably ewn and tho viewe expressed һу че rd 
genemully sober, eano mid amuni The [шшщ is, 
for à Lext-book, nob only. well-yerjiies bat well 
balsneed and will forin nm alnist Glen] introd 
tion to the subject to silent amd Inymen.alike: En 
is next delition it shanti be printed in one dandy 
mlm, should be supplind with wa hibliograpliy anil 
shone be fren from misprints Tr E 


‚_ Federal Finance in India. By Priftsaor K. T- 
Shai (D. B. Tariporeraln Sons aud Co, 190 Hornby- 
Бош, Bonbag), 1929, а" 


Prüfessor K. F. Shah of Bombay inane of our 
voluminons writers on [man Economics, haying 
ihready placed to hia onodis no [psa Шш «шї molid 


Vid. Kalk, M.A. 
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and authoritative works His lute and ninth 
production: is designate! Flood! Finan iw Imlia, 
und is, to our knowledgn, n pioneer work; breaking 
new ground. and is such: deserving of woleome from 
studente of. [Indian Economics The book contains 
a course áF six: Jectures delivered by Prof. Shali jt 
the Patna University, [tis n enreful and. exl 
tive study of the financial relitions between the 
Cental mul. Provincial (Government in British 
Indin-ws well as with Indinn Stuies, The mreatment 
of the subject has been general, The lecturer, 
however, confines himself to consilering thé учн 
Drinciples as puiding consiinrations whieh should 
attend the practic! stad’ of individual ouses, in the 
hope that the line load would: be servicenble nt 
this junciure, Reconstructive sugevstion= hive 
been mule in the conelmling lecture, and the main 
tendencies of the developments in finance nro suffi- 
ciently stressed by a pro-forma stitemont of reveiw 
and expenditure, ‘These lectures, now present] to 
the publie in a eouvenient form, will be af the 
greatest use (o all interested im Indian fiusncial 
problema, He skilfully passes in review the alloca 
tions made of the total collection of taxes 
unil makes susvestions as to thelr betterment--se« 
between the British Government, the whole of 
иш and the particular States, One obtains 
here n very gool idea of the complications 
in ‘excise, meérchanilica anil ineume axes n 
they affect the lauporial sand Provincial Bulgets, 
Prof. Shah his here attempted (to appronch the 
subject of Indian Paoblic Pinance from a new point 
of view and the development of he subject is illu- 
minating. Some of the material in this book ia mit 
new anil te ро be found in the author's work, Sixty 
Fears of Indian Finance, but the new orientation 
which he has given to it ia itself a contribution of 
Erestimportanes — [n Lecture V, however, he Ima 
given us valuable information about the Indian 
Native States aiid the grievunoes of the State 
Are disenssal with great sympathy and insight 
Taking the book, ws à whole, iL'deservis ta lio w 
corded n very high plucie in ui litériture o£. Indian 
Economics by rogton of ii many. meri onumerntal 

Economica of Protection in India Hy Prof. 
(The Aryn-Bhushan Press, 
Poona), 1929, 

11 
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Professor Kalė (of the Fergusson College, Pooun) 
is n distingnished veonomist und the author of eome - 
notably books on the subject ho his-mnde hie own: 
His Eroiamies of Protection ia Juilia, whieh, cnn 
prises thy Banalli Lectures delivered а е Риза 
University liat yenn, jèn eomprehensiye and lncid 
examination of the policy of protection adopted in 
India, from the theoretical as also the practical point 
vf view. In doing so the author hae naturally 
drawn freely ou his experience is 3 member of the 
Tarif Board nad lias utilised its Report. ‘The 
result ie a mitsterly exposition of the вши, | 

Пскхзт ЇлтЕнлкү \ўонка, 

What to Road in English Literature, By Jock 
FE. Crawford: (G. 7. Putnam's Sons, 24 Belford 
Street, Landon, W, C 31, 1028. 

Professor J. R. Crawford's Thel to Rood du Eng 
lish Literature ia n highly useful werk for the 
Student and the layman alike, The purpose of thia 
outline ja to present bo tue gendral rmdor a list of 
Ше foremost books iti English literature and science 
by authors whin contributions to the development 
of modern thought have survived the test of time 
and erives, The contribution may be in any form: 
u novel of the Loudon slums ûr 4 theory. of- avalu- 
tion, &  irgedly in blunk verse or the principles of 
econnmies, a clever epigram or the liw of gravitation, 
All ure brought tinder survey with akill, knowbifge 
anil critical wein, For any vonder, this work la'n 
vuluihls anl amthenije sonrce of information òn 
much of the best that hus been said or Might in 
this. world through tha  wmusdium of the English 
language. Further, this book suggests thè obvios 
avennes of approach, thwugh di list oF blograpliies, 
Litters nui] criticl-m, b> more concentrate! simiy ot 
any author who. aromes the -interesi of thi render. 
Altogether, it is a valughle guide to the study of 
English Iiterature. 

The Delight of Great Books, By John Érxkine 
(Eveleigh Nash & Grayson, Tal. HNS Strunil, 
Lomlon, W, C. 23; 1925. E 

Professor Ersking's The Delight of. Gveat Doaks is 
n delightful collection. of essayadenling with English 
classics from Canterbury: Tules to. dose of aut own 
umes Here is-one of thoss companionable books 
to which we sit down with a feeling of pleasurable 
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anticipation as to # long talk with à sympathetic 
friend, Professir Erskine defines “ the great books” 
па being thowe which are capable of re-interpretations 
which surprise os by remaining true even whet our 
point of view changes. ‘Thut 1, they remain trae by 
continuing always, no matter how old they be, to 
сей Iman character. and life in each a form that 
we se ourselves in their mirror, Beginning with 
three exumples of the early dnye of English lite- 
пише, “Canterbury Tules,” — Malory's ^ Morte- 
{'Атйшт," and Spenser's “Faerie Queer ™ tha writer 
comes down the centuries te modern books like 
“Moby Dick” and *The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
and in each chapter he ann: to illumine the point of 
view aul purpose af tle writer nnl to show how true 
to ihe sternal truths of buman nature his work re 
mains. The last chapter deals with modern Irish 
poetry and is brilliant treatment of the subject. 
Professor Erskine'« book i$ à lierary шш, 

Modern English Playwrights. By J. WN Cunliffe 
uHarper & Brothers, 30 Crreat Rosell Street, London 
W, C, 1), Les. 

Professor Jolin Cunliffe s Modern English Play: 
wrjghis i-a volume ip Ше publisher's * Pluys and 
Playwrights" seris ft ie a short history of the 
English drama during the nineteenth oentary aod 
the early part of the twentieth, one of the moet re- 
markable perioda of English dmmatio history, Al- 
though the Restoration reopened the theatres alter 

‘their closing in LUdy, they appealed only to the moet 
frivolous elise of tie people, the Court wand its 
| —( when th Court becum more tespectable, 
the theatres lost this морро аши аі о gain thuat 
of the middle clis Lt wae the nineteenth eeutury, 
however, which brought the English theatre back to 
the people and the people back to the thentre, and it 
is this period which ix fully dealt with in the volume 
under notev. — Beginning with an introductory 
chapter on the denum of the early penre of the 
century, the author proceeds to the. Victorian transi- 
tion. Then follow chapters ор each of the important 
playwrights and groups of playwrights, bringing the 
account down to contemporiry tines Those in 
ierésted in the history of English dnuns will finil 
Prolessor Canlitfés book both: interesting. tud in- 
formative. 
Contemporary Movements in European Litera- 
таге. Edin by William Коме М.А. PhD; and 


J. Issues, MAL (Routledge and Sona, Lul, Browd- 


wav House, 68—74 Curter Lane, London, E. C) 
Hes, 

This js the first surioas attornpt to give # piowure 
of twenticth<contiry literature nnd. the effeets on it 
of tle. Great War, Tho volume contains & series ol 
lociures delivered: by. eminent specialist» in touch 
and in sympathy with the newer doctrines of thought 
anıl feeling in weh of the nine countries of. Europi, 
the literature of which is surveyed. A special point 
is made in the bibliographies of noting all available 
English ttunslatiuns of itrportatt works, жо that the 
gevern! render, without a knowledge of foreign Jan- 
guages, may have йн reliable guide to the litentture 
of which Proust, Chekhoy, Couperus, Ibunoz, Crocs, 
doves, Kaiser, Capek, Mann, Pirandello, Hamaan, 
nnd Valery are ot present the best-known figures, 
These bibliographical notes will he highly useful to 
the student, In addition, the chief modernist move 
ments ineluding Futurism, Imngism, Expressionism, 
Dadainm, and. Surrealisme, nre discussed in their 
European perspective, and their underlying elements 
ure skilfully anatysed. Thus the book is of the very 
preatist interest to aerious stdente of English litern- 
ture and the literatures of other European conmtries— 
France, Germany, Spain, Ilay, Russin, Seandingvis, 
Crechoslovakis, and Holland Taken me-a whole, 
Contemporary Можтеді аљ Еиғоревл Lilmulure 3a 
a comprehensive study of modern literary develop- 
ments ani tendencies in modern Europe. 

Literary Ethics, By HM. Paull (Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd. 15 Bedford Street, London, W. G 
2), 128. 17 

M. H. M, Puull'*. Literary: hica ie а highly 
intermelug work. sien study in the growth ot 
the literary conscience from the days when such 
a crine aa forgery of documents was scarcely 
comsidered a mutter for blame, w the present day, 
The author, after discussing literary crimes such 
as forgery, piracy, ote, deals with literary misde 
mesnours such as plagimriau, hoaxox, and the 
unscrupulous deeds of certain historians and 
militos. ‘The varyini standards of literary morality 
it ditlerent times regarding such matters ns сору 
right, censorship, criticism and so forth, nm Hys 
trite! by numerone examples, und the modern 
practice in regard to these and many other topics 
of alüerury kind are dbegased] ні ошо length; 


* 
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"Thus it is the first svetenmtio ant сопот 
‘ive work an. the eutjeet: Whit Himin houll he 
sel tò the eümlour of а. остри? ын 
private letters he published! Why do we tolerate 
the censorship of plugs? Shoull clerzymen priuch 
aller peoplè's sermons? Such am only a fow af 
thi many questions hare considerd, In the making 
and production of books and plays innumerable 
questions of rizhh awl wrong, of good feeling anil 
һай, п [ирт у and illozalitv, are bheund to prise, 
ani all of these are fish for Mr Pautll's widedlung 
nét Tf hie idenle are austere, his pages are in. 
finitely bezuiling, for they range over tho whole fielil 
of modern Titerature and are packed with illustrative 
allusions thut will delight all relive Equipped 
with wide тити] and eal feellyg, the muthor 
һә, in his Literary Ethics, peodueed a work af per 
manent value on a subject of great importance te 
nl] students of lteridture 

Hogarth Lectures: No, ID, No, L—4 Гам 
on Lectures, by Sir Arthur. Пер Ceh: 
No, [[—Tragedy hy F. L. Dicas; No ПІ Хилла 
in Shakespeare, by Allanlyee Nicoll; aid No, TV— 
The Developntent of English Biography, by Harold 
Nicolson. (Hogarth Prez, 52 Tuvistock S unre; 
London, W. C. 1), 1928, 

We-weleome the first four volumes. of. the. Но 
garth Lectures: This series is desunmed to help 
both stulents anil] teachers of litersture, but the 
names of the authors af the volumes are sufficient 
inrarantee that they aire not merely handbooks for 
the crmmmers cmd the rammed, but will interest the 
ordinary reader. Unlike other seris on literature, 
the ffogarih Leotures treat the whole. of literature 
na dynamio rather tha static, tracing th diseovery, 
development and  deeadenee of lterary forme; 
considering fashions amd imitations, revolts and 
revivals; expounding history rather than theory. 
Ench volume. (except the first which fs a general 
introduction to tho series) contains the substance 
of eir or seven lectures, the result of which ie thii 
being cast in n eon vereational form, the oxi enrries 
conviction ensily && eompsred with formal works. Sir 
Quiller Couch's lecture j& an excellent defence af 
— a5 4 medium of communication. The other 
three books. are instructive expositions of the 
subjects they deal with. The series, when complet: 
ed will be a notable uddition to the literature of 
contemporarrv criticistn. 


в 


Much Loved Books By Jame O'Donnell 
Шише, (Hintchinsnn and Со, ТА, ЗБ Patar- 
noater- Bow, London, E. C. 41 1925, 

Mr... I. O'Donucll Bennett's Much Loved | Books 
has fey its anletiile “The Best Sellers of the Ages.” 
Tidenls with many of the well-known. Бигор 
oasis in brief, тїзїш articles (originally: 
contributed £o. the. Chicago Tribune) em 
the permanont value of tho grost hooks of the 
ancient in modern times. These: short essays are: 
brick. vivil pmeentations of ihe most important 
and intermeting hooks of all times, à. few words of 
their history, their import on the life of their times, 
something of thoir authors; n short synopsia of the: 
plor where. the. work a fron, mf an attempt to 
explain iheir meining anil thelr pognilarity, As 
such they fully meri! permanent record and in 
their present form: will: appeal toa large circle. of 
cultured readers, aa 4m inétenetive guide to "The 
Best Sellers of the Ages to use the wordscompoa- 
ing ile vory expressive euli-title of the hook. under. 
review. Bixty books of diiferent neges aud eountries 
are hrought iniler eurvew. and. oneh: dissertation 18 
w skilful analysis of the elements which make up 
the: zrestness of oach of the classics, 

Rrckxr Wozks oW SCTENCE. 

Papers on the Ethnology and Archaeology of 
the Malay Peninsula. Gv Toor H, N. Evans, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, 
London, E. €. 4), 1928, 

In hic Papers ow the Ethnology ouil Arehology 
af the Maloy Peninsula, Mr, Evanè has clone 
well to reprint his valuable contributions from 
varios journals on. Malayan Teliefs nntiquities ard 
technology, Mr. Evans: mole his mark ma иі 
authority on Ehe subject hy the publication, some 
youre back, of hls Studies in. Helégion, Folklore aad 
Cuatom af British North Borneo mud the Mali 
Peninsula, їп which he emhodiod. ihe results. of 
his researches till the time of it»  publieation. 
In the work uniler considersijon, he presents the 
eynthosi= of bis mter sius This hook іє Dnm 
м sequel to. his earlier one, the "tions in which 
on neolithic implements, oxwecwellers, carly home, 
aad iron tool are new and represent an important 
ndvance in eur knowledge of the former mhubitunts 
af ti Malar Peninsulu Mi, Evang iwo books 
will lony mantin standi] trios oli the 757 
they dea] with, 
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justto show that there: ia n wide diiferenee- hetwean 
practices, profession and theory and that the spakan 
won! should be wken exw prone «lia, After all, one 
shonld bo judged not by his «peeches bur action 
and judged by thie test he muy be smid to hove 
berti tried in the balance: uml found wunting. None 
tiklasa this book has a waluo of its ovn. 

Studies of an Imperíalist By Lord Sydenham, 
(Chapman and Hall, Ll, 11 Henrietta Street, 
London, W. C. 2j, 1028. 


OW ammeessnry for Lord Sydenham to | have 
wlvertised himself nsan Împermliat Hi Imperia- 
lism. is synongmona with maoctionnrrism nnd. idie- 
lhnnlíém—id any fate, in Таар аә, Park two 
af the hook relites to Tndin und has three papers— 
one on Indian Nationalism. (originally | contributed 
lo the Ties, an wrücle on the Montum-Chelms- 
font Report (reprinted. from the Empire Review in 
1927), nnd a speech on Аһ кише їп the Fensi of 
Lords defivored in 1918; In reprinking the Tynes" 
nontributiona of 115. the anthor fa prefixed а 
note aaying ibat in writing them his * objcet wue 
to £ive an early warning thot India was still 
wholly unfit for demoerntie Institutions.” Granted ; 
bat was. thie warning litiened to by reeponsihis 
British statesman who drafted ihe memorable 
anneunoement mule by Mr. Monten in the 
Howe of Commons on the 20th August 1017? 
Next, Loni Sydonhom delivered  hünself of a 
diatribo on thie Montim Report in the House of 
Lorie Good, but with whet raul? He himself 
siya thut to this" amazing reyirt.,. the India 
Offer pni] the Government of India wem com- 
mites!" Адай, һа tutes that “my forecasts 
have been abundantly juetified by tho events 
Anil yot homis tho Simon Commission trying to 
work out x sehenwof reforms for’ constitutional 
Жокера. Lord Sydewhum sites thet be 
Wrote these articles and speeches “in the interest 
of the vast munsses to sion ferme of Government 
envey nothing." It ww to bo wished that he 
hail stated the oecasian when they requisitioned 
his servicws, Verily, the rice: of Реса will 
not be extinet њо long ss greed and selfishness pole 
the human heart. 

Sceptical Essays. By Bertrand Russell. (George 
Allen (and Unwin, Lid. Museum Street; London, 
E: C); 1928. 


Mr, Bertrand Russell is one of the grenan 
British thinkers ani his collection called серме 
sens deserves n cordial woloome, "This volume 
begins with am essay on * "The Value of Boeptlolum,* 
and all jts seventeen esaaya have this in ecimmamn, 
that hey sdvoente: à considerable dezres. of Lo 
ciem, "The бает essays sive im popular form 
ecinntifie und philosophical reasons far an. andognim- 
tic attitixle in all departments of knowledge. ‘Then 
there is & group seitinir out. the moral: and ethical 
advantages of a realization. thui our beliefs are all 


Subject to error, The third group npplíes ecspticism 

to politics; while the Inst essay in в volume 

suggests—though with due scepticism—certain, 
things likely te happen in polities, &eonatmics. 

family- liis art and literuure, if our industrial 

süciety develops sithout a catarlyem. | Tt js poseible 

to differ from Mr. Russell's views, but it ia not 

possible ip imom them; nod the book thus merits 
serios attention. 


Selected Addresses and Essays. By (ihe Inte), 
Viscount Haldane. (John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
London, W,), 1923. 


The sudden and premubure death of Viscount 
Hallane i& a distines lose to the world of thought 
und scholarship. His philosophical works aro 
Many aod important, hur it is his popular essayy 
that appe! to the cultured layman, Some of those 
Were collected in Нек Katianatity Comduet of 
life and. Univeraiins and National Life. They 
tppenr now regrouped in the Selected Addresser ond 
Калони, Ш book under notice. Some desire has 
heen expressed for the pabliention in a conveniently 
аЬ form of the particular wildreases and 
ays which this little volume. contains, “They 
have all appeared before, but they have not heen 
arranged collectively, This hes now been Hone, 
and the eontenté of dw book nre iw assembled 
a4 containing an expression af faith in knowledires, 
in higher education, and inn speoint phase: of. ihe 
unwrittemn constitution of tho Empire This volume 
should bo very welcome to all Ші] теа нра, 


Looking Round: A Miscellany, By Lord Ridstall, 


(George Nownes, Ltd, 8—11 Fouthampton Street, 
Stand, London, W, C. 2}, 1929, 

Lon] Riddell is, wo believe, a Fuccesefu] solicitor, 
turned sven & inüre successful journalist: ga the 
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proprietor or chief director of that  whllknown 
London Weekly— Tv New of the World, Hia 
Looking Round ix a collection of excellent hort 
eseays reprinted, in. the. main, from John of Lon: 
don's Weekly, To us in India, jüst ut present, Lord 
Riddell's. paper. on Sír John Simon would: bo most 
interesting. It should be read through, but a few 
short passainee may. be quoted: * Notwithestunding 
Ме leza] successes, he is nota lawyor in the suse 
that Lord Rending, Lonl Birkenhenl Lond Heart, 
Lor! Hailsham and Sir Thomas Enskip ape lawyers 
^». His ambition. is 4 brilllunt political career 
and he is very ambition" Alaa! thar India 
should be the fel) of tiie ambition, Lan Riddell". 

essays nre wellewritum and ire highly intoresüng 
| anl Looking Bound iè a capital miscellany. 

Lectures and Addresses of Rabindranath Tagore. 
Edited by A. X. Soarex i Muemillan & Co- Lal, 
St. Martin's Lane, London, E. C,), 15828. 

Professor Soares (af the Barely College) has 
done well ti put together this colleetiun. of the 
addresses of tho Poet-Laureate uf Asia, who enjoys 
“almost world-wide manifestation. of regard,” 
DM the speeches brought together, the- one that 
should appeal widely is that delivered in. Amerién 
on “Nationalism in India*—wiiol opens inugnifi- 
cently n= follows:—* Our. pail problam in India 
iv not political: ft ta soclal" Perfecily true. thut 
This collection ofthe poet's leetures should enjoy 
1 large circulation, 

Speeches of the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga. 
(Bel Chand and Sone 76 Lower Circular Road, 
Caleutin), 1929, 

The collection of the speeches of the Hon'blé 
Sir Ramesliwar Singh is a superfluous book ms 
| there iè nothing in his adidree=< to petfy n 
permanent moun Nor iv it surprising that no 
editor or compiler has munde himself responsibly 
for thr collection, in which the Mahirmjadhirn{—wlio 
P a mere zamindar and mob n ruling chief—js 
throughout referred to as + His Highness,” One. 
wonders whether it wre lo give permanetioe to this 
fils designation thu the book has Ье їавон, 

Laresr Tounter Lrre&aATURE АХ 
Gume Hoora 

Basdeker's Southern y. Thirteenth 
Edition. (Karl Basdeker, Publisher, Leipzig, 
Germany), 1920, 


В? 
We extend, à eonlinl  weloouw to tho first 1020. 
nidition to Bucdeker's serie Tho intest Васе. 
i the thirtoenth, revised edition ‘of thé Englidh 
txt of Southern Germany. Tr is the eleventh 
post-war edition to Bunlekor's workl-fanious series 
of guidebooks, which began with the revised 
edition o£ Cada. in 1922, followed by Lonuon and 
Berlin iu. 1823, París in 1924, Northorn i | 
in. 1925, the Fine In 1920, Tyrol and Gron Britain 
in.1927, Haly ancl. Switcerland in 1028 anil pow: Sou- 
thera Germany in 1929. In. the early. years after 
the Great War there ween not mie visitors to 
Germany, exceptoinen of business — But thi pressing 
of the years, the better relations sinus Locarno and 
the entrance of Germany йа a member of the 
League of Nations, Бате тепа Тоа big increase 
of tourists to. Germany, which siready assumes 
prewar proportions. It ia; therefore, of xpecial 
service, at this juncture, that a new нй al 
Buedeker's Sowlhern German (which embraces 
Baten, the Black Forest, Wurteinberg, add Bavarinj, 
should be ismed, with its up-to-date information 
with regard tq hotels, routes. and nitruotiors, ín 
addition to the exhnnstive information contained in 
previous editions, ‘The new edition i$ fully abreast 
of the latest changes and in thorourhly up-to-date ft 
a— ike nll Buedeker'é—&r2tematie, practical, com- 
puct, handy, neatly-printed, well-got-p, ethbellished 
with numerons maps and pluns(nolessthan:. 118 
in this hook) aul: completely: equipped with all tha 
resquisites of the tourist in the. way of information, 
With. Northern Germany, it supplies nn exhaustive 
guide to the territories of the now German Republic, 
und should appeal to all visitors tù Germany, 1 
The South and East African Year-Book and 
Guide for 1929 with Atlas. Edited- annually for 
The Uniou-Crstle Muil Steamship Co, Lu, Londni, 
By A. Samler Bmw, F.R.M.S, sud G: Gordon 
Brown, F. RH, G. 8 (5. Fenchurch Street, London, 
E. C. 3. | 
Messrs. Bamler Brown and Gonlon Brown's: 
South aud Eus! African Yerr-Book and Guide is 
bevend ull doubt one of the best works of its cluss- 
ми! kind. This ineriturious guide i$ now im its 
Sth issue. Enel annunl editioni. sees many jew 
fitores and improvement: and the: eurréent imie 
is worthy of specini uttention. The book ja divided 
into three sections: Purt I deals with South. Africa j. 


СУ 
Part II with East Africa: and Part ITI. with Sports 
and Research, The wants of tha businessman, the 
sportsman, the tourist, and the invalid am fully 
catered for Detailed descriptions of the towns 
and of the country are given, embellished with 
index, plans, dingrams, maps, etc, There are nearly 
L000 pies of text and a specially prepared athe 
of 64 page= of maps in colour, constituting the 
finest atlas of South nud East Africa avaiinble, 
which is carefully kept up-to-date Ar nu gmetteer 
for office wee this work i¢ without a rivals the index 
contains AO) place names. Imports anid exports, 
means of transport and communication, ote, ar 
dealt with in considerable demil, together with the 
rapi} growth in manufacture No conciser publi- 
ceton extant will be found more correct, more 
пенш] or more praeticn] on. all. subjoets. connected 
with South and Exst Africa than iv this volume, 
packer! as it is with highly useful information about 
all the eonniries in this area, To residents in 
Inilin, wher East African affairs now command 
so much attention, it shoald. be invalnubl. We 
luve much pleasure in. commending this valuable 
work of reference—which is annually overhauled, 
judiciously revised and kept abreast of the latest 
changes—to the attention of ull interested in the 
fortunes of South amd East African countries— 
whether for the sake of business or pleasure, te 
which it is an ideal guide, 

London. 1929. (The Rosilentin! Hotole and 
Cuterers Association, 26° Woburn Plate, Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1), 1928. 

Where to Stay in Great Britain. (Howls and 
Restanrante Association, 11—13 Southampton Row, 
London, W. €. 1), 1929, 

The two books enumerated above are issued 
annually by the organizations mentioned after 
their names, London, 1925—which i& in. it» eighth 
annual edition—is a very useful gulle to the hub 
of tho universe, since it tells you, іад short compass, 
what tó soo, where to stay at residential hotels—.e., 
at private ystablishments which are “unlicensed” 
for the sale of alvobolic Hquors—and what you 
will have to pay for your nmecommodátion in 
London; besides giving full particulars ubout those 
hotels which are owned by the members ofthe 
Residential Hotels und Caterers! Association. Well. 


ülastrated, brimful of the latest information about 
thé scenes and sights ef London, it is for ite price— 
which i» bnt six pence—the cheapest, best and. 
most up-to-date guide so the capital city of the 
British Commonwealth: 

The scope of the secom! publication in our tat 
is not in # sense, 30 wille ay that of Landon, 1929, 
Divided into two parts, its first section deals with 
the “licensed " Landon hotels and restaurants im 
which the members of the Hotels and Restaurante 
Association. (founded. in. 1906): nv Interested, amd. 
the second section ia similarly devotis] to those in. 
Great Britain outside London, Beginning with a 
select fist of the best-known establishments of the 
metropolis, an alphabetical arrangement із adopted 
for th» country generally, with a separate cinssifi- 
tution for Seottish hotels, which facilitates reference, 
But this i+ not all. In athlition to useful information. 
reguniing accommodution, telephone numbers and 
telegzmphic addresses, bricf notes descriptive of the 
attractions in the various towns, the turiff charges 
for bed-rooms, ments, ето. there is appended. in. each 
ease a photographic view of the establishment in 
question, The book—which is copiously illustented 
—will he very serviceable u travellers in the British 
Isles sewking suitable accommodation in such 
hotels or taking meals at snch restaurants as are 
licensed to supply liquor on the premises—as oppose 
ed 10 the ^ meidential" hotels or. privates estahlbih- 
monty, which mm: not so licensed, and which are 
dealt with im Londom, 1929, Both London, 1929 
und Were lo Stay an Great Beilain are very tently 
printed on good paper, are well-ilhistrated and are 


in handy pocket size, convenient for being carried 
about when travelling, 


J London i oo and Country. (Commercial 
anager, Underground Railways, 55 Broadway, | 
Westminster, London), 1929. [ 


Having sampled all the post-war guides to 
London, we have no hesitution in declaring London + 
Town awl Country aa the very best for ite size 
and pricy (one shilling, net), Prepared by the 
London Underground Company, this handy and — 
compact guido emhodies a wast Amount of highly 
useful information not only about the capital of 
the British Commonwealth, but ale about the very 
benutiful countryside that surrounds it, lu faet, 


“| 
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it dn the latter respoet that this excellent ently 
i= nniqgue and compares favourably wih all the 
other guides 4o Lonlon, which deal mither perfunc- 
torily with the environs to the great muetropoli« 
of the Empire: The text, though printed in small 
type, ie plessingly ciar and ite usefulness Їз 
nitterially. enhances! by its ins еш 
with a large momber of. exeeclingly: well-prodüeed 
photographs of tle various «gà» amd sights —inehul- 
hig several nerial. views—besiles numeris well- 
dniim maps ani plans. Our only friendly criticism 
is dearth of practical information, especially abou 
accommodation. This showid be supplied in the 
next edition. For the rea London: Tow: iud 
Country is a capitel lithe guile uni) deserves y 
оті] если. 


Recent LEuAL LITERATURE 


The History of the Privy Council By Sir 
Alwerie Fitzroy, KCB, (John Murmy, Alberarle- 
Street, London, W.), 1929. 


By reason of je wdjunet in the Judicial Cour 
mittss he Privy Council is ii Tela the best-known 
British institution, That great. authority, tbe. late 
Professor Dicey wrote of the Privy Council that 
Tt erabodies *the history of all the greatest ш=ши- 
tions whith make up our іона eonstitution. 
Our Parliament and oar Law Courts are but the 
outmwrowth of our Council In it» history i9 sen 
how not only institutions, but. üleas aestmed their 
modern form.” Ne one living hae such intimate 
‘knowlege of the Privy Council as Sir Almori« 
Fitzroy and-no one is better qualified to write 
about it. The book is serious and instructive history, 
but itis enlivened with muny. eurious und. enter- 
taining epieedes frm de Council meonle and 
it is written with skill and humour, Lt t adorned 
With illustrations wlich add to the value of the letter- 
press, Altogether Sir Almorie Fitzroy’s History of 
the Prey Сатен і и couvibation of the highest 
exeellenee and greatest utility and. deserves warn 
Wppreciabion. 

Constitutional Laws of the British Empire. By 
Ja Marchant Minty. (Sweet nid. Maxwell 2. and 8 
Chaneery. Lane; London, W; €. 23, 1529, 
~ Mr, Leonand le M. Minty s book has been writ 
primarily to meet vhe needs of students, especially 

12 






af thoa taking tw final LEB, ami the Bar Ex 
aminations, Bat i ir so well-planned that other 
telers wiil find Tt intestine nes short introduction 
we the subject—thy Û 
Britis Empire, lu order to meet the disabilities 
of stuiliuts who mn iot engased i. law. amd. havs 
ne aches tou wk of. Law Reports, the author has 
mentia] the fists fè hauling enses instead of 
merely giving logul references, aml he hae purely 
«et oat tue facte in Coloni] enses in mow detail 
thun their importanen frequently: deserves, for. thi 
very pood mason that fow law -spudente hive noes 
bi a aot af (Colonial Reports anid few of those wha 
live cnn Пн thaw to look ap ensee for themselves, 
These (nportint feainres «hance is иб. 
ness [n places he his departed slightly from the 
rale of adhering =trictly to law wt fects und Бая 
explained the retsons for various constitutional 
pd which havo taken phew Be hue done 

| because he fide that starlets mone quiekIy 
аана ebauges in law if they tuilorstand Gimir 
causes, — "There ls a usefnl mammary of Indian Law. 


Some Lessons from Our Legal History. By W. s. 


Holdsworth, D. G1, KE, (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, U. & A.) 1023. 


Dr. Haldsworth’s Some Lessons from Our Legal 
History je a seprint of. he four Julius Rosenthal 
Foundation. Lissares delivered it 1927 at the Niwth- 
western University in the United States. The tithes 
of the. lectures aire ns follows: "The [mportunee of 
Legal History, The Common Law's Contribution to 
Political Theory, The. Rule. of. Law, and A New 
Distant on the Study of the Laws They embody 
Dr. Holibsworth's view on topics ef perennial interest 
lor Amerienn lawyers, views which nepresent the 
mutum judgment of ome of the great students of 
legal history in thik generation. But the lectures ure 
of interest to other than American Inwyerm Dr 
Holdsworth ha» for the past five yours oenupied tie 
Vinerian Chair of Englith Law atOxtord University, 
and he i£ well-known in the legal professing не 
nüthor of a ninc-volume * History of English Law," 
entipletésd in. 1996 amd vow eonstinting the gzrentest 
wehievement of any. English legnl historian; He ix 
nlso Known pereontdlly $o n largo number of Ametian 
lawyers ns & result of his recent visit: bo. the Uniti 
States when le wos entertained in many cities qd 


€ 


онеш опа} Lawa of iho 


bn 
nniversitios throughout. the oonntry, His viwe ane 


kherefore: entitled 10 respectful consideration. anil his. 


exposition of the subject je thorunghly sound and 
Ше того. 


The Legal System of England By J E G. 
lle Montmorwnee. [Ernest Bain, LUL, Baouviris Hiisi, 
Plict Stet, London, E C) IER 


Me J. EG. ili Montinoreney'e The Legal System 
of England uppeurs us a valima in Messrs Ienn's 
Sixpenny Library, and it i ony of tha bost contribu- 
Попе to that excellent serios. Within cbe eompuss 
ûf abont eighty sumil pages, the Jearned author— 
who i+ Quain Professor of Compamtive Law in the 
University of Lendon—har furni-hed a fairly com- 
plete conspectus of the substantive and adjective 
law of England, thuat too in à form which can easily 
le mesimibuted try the student Ib deals with she 
thistory of English Law, it- form, status, rights of 
property, pubic rights, protection and агай of 
right= criminal law and an epitoguo on furre pro- 
aspects A useful bihliogmphy is alto appeniled, to 
enable the student to follow up his stilis with 
mirantage, Altogether The Legal System у Кубана! 
ie n highly useful summary. ef à greit sobject, 


The Middle Tempie Hall, By J. Broce Williamsom., 
(They Treasurer, Hon'ble Society of the Middle 
Temple, Inte of Court, Floct Street, London T6255. 


Mr. J, Brice Willaneun—o Mater of the Bench 
af the Hon'ble Sochty осе Ми Тепрін— 1а» 
in his She Middle Tople Aili put togethers seris uf 
highly interesting notes upon ft» history, vull! from 
thee reconle nf the Middle Tomple Society. The 
brochure t+ тилу шир and well ilhivteited, All 
those who: mv. members. of the. Middle ''emple will 
маки thie highly informative booklet un the 
могу of the famous hall of their society, which 
leur in ДОУ ои completed in 1523. and which lor 
M» benuty and hisorienl inehlente t an abject uf 
pride to-all Mishlle Templars anil au object of atom. 
pon ami admiration to 21l visitors bo baul Lanlon it 
general ani! (he. luis of. Court. in. partienlar. Mr. 
Willisnson's brochure dexceryes sppoeciatian, 

Rules and Orders Relating to Public Servanta, 
anil ‘The Indian Arms Act Manual — Ds Hai Balielur 
GK Koy: (Eusiern Law House, 15 College Square, 


Unaleta), TEIS. 
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Amongst compilers of amd. commentator on 
AngloeIndiun Law, Rai Вамиг, К. Коу Неле] 


Fuperintendent of the Home Department of tlie " 


Government of Candin —justly Occupier high pasie 
tion. His Cbllection of Rules und Ondere Helating to 
Plier Seewinte ond their Dismissal (now W ttn sixth: 
edition): i a highly usefel eompllation containing 
instructions regarding social aud official intereourse. 
It gives іп а онур (огт а гаје ан]. сита заш 
ing to the coudiot of public eervunte, their. rhts, 
duties ami privileges. Нік ннн. Armee dct Mannal 
is the only work of ite kind, embodying the inust 
amendaients, full explanatory notes, systenutized 
digests of case-law aul locid cotummntaries.— It. i5 
ае Пу theo best textbook. on the sihjecl—ye 
wnatie, wellarzngel, fully anaotatesd, ani highly 
еште, 

The Indian Constitution. By M,C. Chula, RAL 
Oxon, (The Bombay Book Deput, Girgaiay, Bombay), 
190%, | 

lu his The Indian Constitution, Mr. M. C, Chagin 
has put together n eonunentary on thetGovernnnb of 
India Act, n» umended up-toslute,. En the coure of 
& Foreword contributed by lim te the book, Sir 
Chimanlal Setulvad commends it by saying that “it 
deals in a concise form with the present constitution: 
of indin in n nunnor which wH) makno It useful for - 
popular reading" iul * ituleo deals with the practical 
working of the Reforma, thus applying amteriale 
fur though mganling further Reforms that are im- 
tuetiately necessary.” "This characterization of the 
lock. їе sound und. we have pleasure in inviting Af 
tention to jt of students af the subjeet, 


The Searchlight Contempt Case (The Behar 
Journala Lul, Dak Bungalow: Road, Patna), 128, 
Of tlie contempt causes tried of lute in this comutry, 
nope eompares in ünpertanee with that of the vial. 
of the editorof the Searchlight of Paina, before a full 
heneh nf the Patna High Court, in August duet, Eu. 
this book the urticles in the Secrehlight, whieli forunl 
Hie subject-matter of the trial, uye giver, Хоум Бу 
a verbutim report of tho jodgtment of the Chief Justice. 
and. Mr. dastiée Adami im the Barh Sati cus and also. 
Me jusleement of the Chief Justio: and Mr, Justice: 
Allansm ty the sedition ease against Babu Jagat” 
Narain Lal Ao full report ofthe arguments af 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Ted Balunlur Saprü uil 
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jinlgment in the contempt one i+ then given. fn. 
three appendicns are given the change, the «тишип? 
up of the Session- Judge of Patna and tha rentit 
in the Sati ease, which were all referred tein the 
courses of the amrument= and the jadgmens in the 
futi ense on nppesl and in the contempt ome. As 
andther appenilix, the arthele in Forwaed: which wa 
mprodgesd] In tho Searchlighi, und which eonstitutesd 
one of thi offeniliug nritiides i» aleo gives in exten, 

The Whol report i* instruetive a8 showing what, in 

the eve of the law, are the limits of fesritimnte critieivm 

of the judiciary by the press and all new=puper men 

ahoni read thie report carefully. 


LaTrk*r Books or KrrkWRENCK. 


Who's Who, 1929. (Wlan and Charles Black, 
Lal, 4—6 Soho Square, London), 182x 

A higiily meritorious work of reference is the 
well-known annual, callet Wiw's Mho, Of the 
current hooks of mferenes, perhaps none із more 
useful to the journalist thin this annual hiegraphi- 
cal dictionary. This i» the eighty-ürs( yesr of ite 
isauo and it i2 a well-nigh perfoct «xample of what 
it professes to ba" an annual biographical dio- 
tionary” After using it for many years we cannot 
recall à single instance of jte giving. incorrect in- 
formation, — [t doe net, however, profess to he 
international in ite ope, Nevertheless, it does 
give bingraphies of a good many prominent Conti- 
nents So great is the labour of compiling and 
printing thi» vast work, which comprises nourly 
Ше оця! буе оте) pages of. élose: dotible- 
column type, Huet printing bas te begin ua carly aa 
Aum The work opens with « nsefal obituary for 
the preceding yer. This ix followed by: am. account 
of the Royal Fumily, und then come over 32,000 
biographies. The biographies. though generally 
excvedingly condensed, an accurate And informa- 
tive, They give, besides, useful and fnteresting 
informatie alwout the habits, taster анні Һоме àf 
te large number of jmena whose camer are 
sketched The book is thus dunblipenenble to n 
кюр. Indian names uppear in Win'e Who, 
but the sketches. of. eminent. Indiuns need. careful 
revision ly experts ntf specialists in current Ldian 
иі Additions ure also required to make the 
Indiun list comprehensive antl inom useful than it 
ie at present. It goes without saying that Who's 


Эв 
The long igo woot fhe wine tothe foremost pinoa 
wimg hooks af referee al ite kin Year by 
year he's Whe besoin a nore aledlute. neewseity- 
ter hose whose work entailea: «ds Of WE үһүө 
uf British lifo mil it j- às ewr an indieponmble 
part af the furituro of anx library or office; 


Whitaker's Peerage, 1929. (4, Whitaker & 
Sons Lil, 12 Warwick. Lane, London, E. C. O, 
102%, 


Whitaker's Peernge (whieh Оми da d thirty- 
thint year ix the youngest of ite tlass) is not. only 
the chenpest but the most convenient work for 
reference The vurront elition cantaine complete 
list of Peers, Baronets, Knight= and Companions, 
including full fists of tho last new: year’s honours, 
"The. enreful cempibuion and methodical шан 
mont, which have always characterised the. work, 
are folly maintained, while foresee of reference n 
ean hardly be surpassed, The obituary for the Inst 
yeur is complete. Whitaker's P¥erage—az stated 
ubove—is not only the cheapest work of fis elas 
But ite convenient shape anil handy size add materi- 
ally to its value and usefulness ue xn indispensable 
work of ready mferrnce for all who may have to 
seek. information concerning the tith-bolders in the 
British Empire. Of the hooks of its einse and kind, 
it should, therefore, have # lange circulation in 
India Te is mneh to he desired tuu u work of 
reference dealing with Entin rulers, chivfs, princes 
itl zamindars were eomplled and. itid nnnually, 
modelled on Whitaker's F rer, һу ^ mes enierpris- 
ing publisher t India or in Great Britain, 


Whitakers Almanac for the Year 1929. By 
Joseph Whitker, Complete мбар, Be net 
(J. Whitaker nnd Sonay Lad, 12 Warwick Lane, 
London, EC. 4), 1928 


That most familiar and reliable of books ef 
reference, Whitaker's Alanna, nppeare now in pwo 
foruss. There js the "Complete Editio." (Ga тин), 
iiid there i$ also. the "Popular Edition" (14, 64. neti 
Which, at any rat, everyone must have. Tnauyy.- 
rated in IBES Whataber’s Abonnar for the current 
year is the sixty-first yrarly wilition of thie just 
famous annna] reference work of the English-kume. 
ing world, Tt is justly eetahlilishisl in popular esti. 
mation ae the most teefnl and the most comprobe 
sive repertory of information —wellinformed ani 
nocurate—-on current public айй. It isu highly. 
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meritorious hook of referenes which. not only—us 
iv tile implies —containe an qecount of the a 
tronomienl and other phenomena, but also gives 
am wmst nmount of sound. und. accurate: information 
respeeting the Government, finipéve, population, 
commerce ail mener инни of the various 
nations anil states, with <pecinl reference pe the 
British Commonwealth and the Uniti Sintes of 
Ameria The edition ander notice ima hewn oun 
fully and jndiciously revised and brought ape 
date and it ie fully sbnotst of the latest important 
events nnd. incidents ATI matters of general int- 
rest and questions af the day ure fully dealt with 
иш the: etaticties! late um, on the. whole, wonder- 
fully turik The pumit edition of Whitaker's 
anne will be indispensuhle to public men and 
publicists, it being the must up-to-date and coni- 
plete compendium. ef. fners and events of. the world 
toduy. It is unneewssary to-say anything further 
uf &o inwnluallé а work of reference except to 
Wbeerye that the present volume is Larger thun 
any of it» presleeessore nud extends (to. 112. pares 
hu the {аш иг emen anil red cloth. eover. 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1929. (A 
and €. Blick, Lil, 4—6, Sho. Square, Dondon, 
W. 1i, 192 


The тиет! ind. Artists! Year-100k i9 now iu 
He. (wenry--mond year of ite issue anil hue thus 
cone of age, It offers literary aspimnte and jour- 
malit free-lnnces much sound and useful infor- 
mation, which i+ likely 10 be of coneidernble help 
to thew in placing their wares with profit and 

mivantign. Lists of paying journals, maguzines, 
nl périodical+—thrmghout the British Common- 
wealth and Americas нї of. art-illustratote, 
publishers, bookeellers, literary and pres gentes 
pbhotogmphers, leading cihe ind societies of mm- 
thors, journaliste and artist presscutting ngon- 
cles, translators: typists, cinemntogrwphers, aup· 
pliers for printers and publishers, and much other 
equally oeeful informntion ubeut addres, seule 
of payment, the stu, the. films, the radio, the 
juvenile market, copyright, agreement nml serial 
rights nnd zuidanoe for nrtllietrittors und. prees- 
photographers, form the standard featares of the 
publiestion. We have much pleasure: in com- 
menditr ifto those connected with other liternry 


pursuits or the prea. Though теь primarily: 
for Great Briain, it will be found yaluuble for 


reference even in indin. But the Polian centem | 


needs careful revision by some expert, "This high 
ly useful rofermee annunl ie ani imidinpemsable: 
posasssion to writers, publicists, mrii, composers 
wlitore ant everyone who aspires to contribute 
to literature, art, muse er joumalism. We eter 
our. feliciprtions to. thv. editor and the pi biher 
of this meriterions work of. mfemnoe on Ms having: 
attuined ite majority. 


India in 1927-28. By f. Contin, (Govern; 
went of india Gentent Publication Brooch. Caf- 
cutta 1929. 


a 


Dr. Hushbmok Williams—who te now the 
Forig Minister of Putinla—arhleyel ii, his eapit 
city ах Director of Information n great tininph 
m^ n faithful and critical] ehronicler of enmrrent 
Indian affairs The intest number oë thu well- 
known annual i» now edited by his successor iu 
office, [t base been found indispensable һу all 
who wish te keep abrenst of current developavent: 
in. Iuli, and. Mr. Coatman'e survey de fully equal 
to hie predecessors in point of general intonat 
It chal: in brief vot clear fashion with the out 
standing probleme of the Indian situation oom- 
bining complicated tondencies nå important avents 
into & rewdablo narmtive, — Tho volume. éontaiti« 
appreciation of Indin'& international position, with 
specin! reference 10. té. problems of Indians over 
sma anil of Indian defenos,— Tt contains. a. survny 
of the. finaneial and economie eanditions of thy 
year, together with an xocount of important deve- 
loptments in. every branch of Governmental activity, 
Considerable spuce j= devoted to constitutional 
problems and to the course af political | events, 
The book will appeal tò members of the general 
publio as nmobh ne to students and eet OF affine. 
Tt also contain à useful map. of Indir, &veml 
Charts, and deseriptive dingrames, and phorographe 
which muterinliy enhunew the usefulness of the 
hook. We strongly recommend а енй etur 
of this work to nll interested in Lorian progress, 
as the best and nist informative eonipenilinum. of 
general knowledge: abont the eurrent conditions of 
India. We my revert to this Tmportunt book im 
à ler jene and appraise eritically ite contents. 





. 
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The object of this preliminary rivin ЬЕ to bring 
bo the totes Of tue render this valuable compen- 
dinim, tho pahiicatinn of which was overdue and 
айт editions of which, we trast, will mom 
promptly appear, We née scareely add that in 
expressing our nppreeition of Mr. Coutman's 
werk, we have Dmiteil ogreelves. to: the compiler's 
mintter, but nob to. his views, 

Tho Indian Year-Hook. 1929, 
Press, Bombay), 1929, 

We weleome (he sixtsenth elition of The Indian 


(Times of Lodi 


Year-Book lind hy Sir Burnley Reed and Mr. 


8. T. Bhepparnd which has justly cime to he m- 
girded s за indispensable work of reference for 
all in апу way Sonpectel with’ Indian puhlie 
ulfuirs; ma it concentruics. wll the essential informn- 
Hon and the statistics of the айал Empire in 
one huni voline [п dhe current edition, all 
those ерау о fontures which have mule 
3t the sandan! reference annual on things Indian 
йге теште] and developed. The [man Рет 
Book knows no politics but it ie something more 
jhan a dry-asiiaet recon! of statietics; in every 
section Ehere i2 an nttempt nt only to give facts, 
bul bo =e the forces whieh are behind the Gaeta 
This makes it valuable and useful adjunct to 
avery Government meranti newspaper oier 
in Хайа, па alsa to clubs, libraries and institites, 
ty businessmen: generally, and to every ope: who 
tikes «dn interest, m Indan affair: Pt covers a 
very wid ranpe of anbject= inl while sompr 
hensive it ie on the whole, 
seennité, The 1024 edition contains all the very 
latest information, Everything that can be done 
ќо таки it useful has been done, and this 
vulunbie- work of reference i&- now  wellnigh 
perfect, The. value of such a book lies in ds 
ринен шү mecuracy — uml completeness aml the 
current edition. his been: developed and improved 
in the light of experienee: amd progress. Therein 
lies the inestimatbl value of The Indian Yeor-Book 
for 120 which we have much pleasure in once 
again commending to the readers of the Mindia- 
tan Revie, Who will finil it highly useful in dealing 
with tho many current. problems relating to- Indis, 
A List of One Hundred Books on India. By H. 
K. Rakhit, (Hindustan Assenti of Armori 200) 
Riversile Drive Now York, T-S. Ah TEA 


eonimerudably . 


эз 


A Lit ûf One Hundred Booka on Tibia, oum- 
prehensive, cluaaified ani select, printed for the 
Hindustan Ascociation of Amera һу Mr 
Hemendlm К. Bakhit, rhe Editor-in-Chief of the 
iwhistanee Student, the official monthly of the 
Association, is pow being oireulated throughout the 
United Sta: ft is caleutated that in. reaching the: 
university. mod publio lilrarics, etuentional fomd- 
ations eml bundmd of Amerivans and foreign 
resilent= in Amerion the Jet will help lo brolis 
the sonrees of acenrap: andl nuthentig informatios 
an Indin in Amıka, Mr. Rakhit deserves well. 
of his native land. His. List has leen printed inm 
booklez form to facilitute cireulmion,  Mormover, the 
* Hundred Books " ize arranges} ander twelve dítfer- 
etit hinlíings: Geneml Treaties, eligion ani Philo- 
кориу, Шии", Poctry, Druma, Art, Social Life, 
Education, History, Econonics, Politics, Biography, 
A party section mentions importini parodien] 
from. India; with the resalt that the information. on 
Endin hronghit up-to«Inte in the form of. books. as 
well ae theoweh eolummne of the Indian periodical, 
T£ seem= to i= that the jbliention of the Lea? som 
in a very fortunate éoincidenee with. the | present 
tour of Mra Surojiny Naidu who bhas reader. 
great serviers to India by her lecture inp Amerie, 
The booklet includes «-specin! note on publishers 
of [Indian books tn Lovin, Englund and Amerien, 
enabling the inderésted cveülers b» vonnmmunicate 
directly with the publishing houses with a view i 
plise orders, Altogether Mr. Rakhie Lid je H 
highly useful contribution. t» tha bibliography of 


literature. in. English relating to India. 


1927. (HOM, Stationery Office, — Adastenl House, 
Kingsway, London), 1928. 

The number of official pullientiana eued, 
hiring cach year is s large phai the nyerage: seeker 
after informution bs apt te get bewildered at 
their moge and immensity, A gnide to than— 
such me is now rendered available tm the book. 
iter noties—was badly needed. A referenee t5 
its piures aliows atn pinnce the. publleations: xml 
in 1927 шш! the warlous subjects they dow! with, 
It willbe foun w be Gf considerable help t 
those seeking after official dati and statistics This 
publication hus been appenring: regularly each: rear 


since L923, whieh deals with the official. literutur 


M 

of the previous venr We hive noticed in terms 
of appreciation the безгак subsequent volumes 
af ‘the Guide fo Curren! Official Shati of 
ihe Wait! Ainda volume, The took is a 
spartinti: survey of Official statistics published in 
the year before and wi be found hiehly neeful 
in looking for. mithoritative ind weeormte dita iid 
figures which ure available i offica puhlicatinns 
atone. The hook denis with the: official literature 
of ‘Great Britain anl Northern. Ireland, Ti were 
nih té be wished that the Government of Trdin 
каша] ип uch a survey of mni guide to 
Indian blue books, 


Facilities режани рне and Research at 
Indian Universities, and Handbook to Indian Uni- 
versitios. (Inter-University Bonn, Indta, Cuwripom|], 
thee. 

The «cond of the two hooks ja ibe naw dition 
of the. excellent Handbook: of lian Universities 
published last yenr by the Inter-University Бонг, 
Inii The informution contained in the last 
volume hay been considembly enlarged by the 
inclusion. of fresh matter pertaining 1o other 1nstitu- 
tions of i University ndard in the country. tt 
now eemprises full und arcurnte. inforiabon about 
ihe wenê gniversities in е Шаан Empire. 
The nppesdiess cwmin infermation about dde 
Indian Institute of Seienre, Bangalore, the Hhau- 
darkar Reerurch Tnetitate, Poona, the Bose 
Reseach Institute, the Indian Assecinthon far tha 
Advancement of. Science, ete, ami other. institu- 
Hone doing work of a University standart As 
п һм of reforence, ik is indiapensahde not 
merely to members of the. Dniversities, but also. to 
al оборен] іи higher education ino Indi Ay 
exeellent. supplement to the Handbook ie yhe other 
needful reference work ialll Fariha jar тено 
Stiti mid. гету ot Milim Valeria, which 
gives sound nnd detileil information abet wrental 
studies and higher research curried on at the 
varioue Indian Universities, 


The New Zealand Official Year-Hook for 1929. 
(Census anil Statiatics Office, Wellington, New 
Zwalunil), 1925. 

Tha Neu Zealand COffieeat Vear-Book for. 15825 — 
which ix in its thirty-seventh ano me heen onm 
plied hy Mr. Malroltin. Frneer, | Governinont Statis 





titan, "This ail mnzual publiation Ма ге 
nmrknbly  usefnl| work giving «ие Iofur 
mation relating do Now Halil nt 
chapters mre үс to the dearriptim, Му, 
constitution, und nduniniatration, © “дй! 
orpüniantien,  populntke, educatio, shipping, 
тийиштү», public finoner, hanim, кезй нш 
ineonies, defenee, ele, a New Zewlenil Endtinvly: 
new sections ine dhl when necessum, to. bring 
it übreast of the Intt events amd ineidenis. These 
with materially ot the usefulness nt. a highly? 
meritorions work of referenge, whirh je compre 
hensive in its seope aml wecurate in ite- dute 
In fact, all anbjecta of iinportanee, enriched with 
аш айе hicuglit upstodate, fond plaée indhe иен 
[ook which j« nu authoritative volume of alot eme 
thousand pages, reple with valuable: information 
оп nll nmtters—pulitiral, economie and admini 
immive—relating to New Zealand, ‘The ctrrent 
edition not only remins all. the saliont features of 
its predeeessors, but alsa a substantial umount of 
new. mniter, ineluding eom eompletelv new sonis; 
In its present form, this highly oeful pfer 
hnanal will eontinue pe be indispensable do all 
intereste:t in the affairs of New Жашы 

The People's Year-Book, 1929. (The (aper 
tiive: Wholesale Society, Lul, Balloon. Street, Min- 
clwesber), N, 

The earrent. twelfth edition of. The. People's Years 
Book ilherri ирро fron Seekers alter 
infornmution Во) (орион. The welt eon. 
tam анир очах винті vonipmehensive awry of 
the Cheaperative thaverendt thronghent the world, 
besik ninl infirmat on topics of publio 
interest: the oosteuf) living, Uu — problem, 
Britieh finance, as nleo tho Into idevelopurnts in 
wrt, semee, Tiertuure; «Пенн, motoring, elation, 
kitemn inl photography. aud a maè of ufa] 


informatión which will иштей Hir meniral ronier, 


upari from the atuikew Ther am mumy tables 
of arresting stutietin=, n the literary sili npe fa 
^ mni critical urtirle on the ‘books-of the: venr, 
with a emini selection of the books af 1898; — Te 
Pops Yeor-Book thus сопан a miene 
work, beth ma special iid a giier] vie, while 
rhe mnuns exesHitt адути од з, às tany ss iwmnty- 
four it. etmtaine, sorve se nn: embellishinent: to Mie 
volume Eta pitaj aleseryec special acknowledge 


T 
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ient foe format ind oxeellent exeention,  Primarily 
intendi às 3 anional and international surmy of 
co-operitive- orgmnixation: atl activities and (ог 
furnishing the latest tutisties relating tû this 
aubjeet, The Pepis sar Book conimine mel 
Other usini amii interesting mformatnion, and i5 
this an wequisitien to Purrenk reference. literature. 
The iveteation# are liglily artistic avd the volume 
fs a Tibmry in miniature for the келиш] ттш, 

‘The Year-Book of the Universities of the 
Empire, 1929. (Mise. G Bell uml Suna, Luk, 
York Hon, Portugnl Stet, Lonlin, W.C. 21, 1029, 

The Year-Book of the Unicersition of He. mure 
for 10248 supplies dotuiled information mgarding 
the UWulversitie in the British Commonwealth, 
vulled from the officinl University Culeudars, which 
will prove of interest to all mobere of univer 
sities and cullega Goveriownt departments, 
shoolumeter= aml the pullis: generally, In the 
chapters introductory to the sevtions dealing with 
the universities is collectl such information 
тшт their history, regulations and practice 
a they share in comimon, Every section contains 
a ilirectury of the offlours and qvetnbers of thi staff 
of the utiversily ; un account of the equipment in 
Шилик, museums laboriterie, et of the 
university; the «degrees diplomas ami certificat 
which it eouters, scholarship» open to graduntes, 
aniversity publications, ote. : und, stutisties of the 
uumnbers of stuileut- in. atbenidnuee auil degrees eon: 
ferme). The yoluuw ideo coptains appendices of 
gresi value amil intest pu thos intente] in the 
edicutional activities, in that they giye useful 
information in mgoni p professione anil etroeres 
for whioh nniversity studies are a fitting prepuni- 
tni admission of students from ubromd] fo the 
universities uf Grent Brimin; puts of forem 
universities, ate he Veor-PHoob. of— Untersitien 
fe thus at indispensible publijation whieh those 
wlio seek ony information on affairs pertaining tw 
edacution cannot bat find it to deir profit anil 
advunture to consul. 


Reest Dumcromes: Olas AND 
T'kxErFORIAL 


The Newspaper Press Directory, 1929. (C Mit- 
ehell & Co, Lab, 1-2, Snow Hill, Holborn. Vauluct, 
London, E. C. 1), 19257. 


Having seen the light in. 184 the current oli 
tion of Messrs- Mitehell's Nesexpaper Pryas 
ls ihe eighty-fourth amivaal iezuv of thís indíspeneah 
work of reference yò British periodienl ltemture,. 
Ии» range of information ie generally wide and 
mevurmie and it supplies the fullest detuils about 
the press of the British Corimonwwvalth in particular 
аш} that of the other countries in general, with the. 
tlie гени thos it i of the highest utility to pressmen, 
wilvertivrs anil tradesmen. Tie MNesespuper. Preas- 
Direetorg hus established for itself & reputation for 
preeiting concisely much valuable information 
and statistics in reepect of Tnter-fmperial Trad, In 
this isan the publishers present au. article by Sir 
Prank Fox on the Expire Marketing Bonn) which 
deuls with its achievement and it fumme. Án 
artivle on Inter-Imperial Trade contains some 
useful stutiatins relevant d its title, and some six 
more urtiles hal with tbe trale of various poun- 
trie, ‘The current. etition hus heen judiciously 
revised amd carefully overhauled anil we have lighted 
upon few inis-statoments of tact But the section 
dealing with the press of indin requires to be 
carefully revised by some one in intimate touch 
with the present conditions of the fourth estate in 
this country, Making allowance for i$. Th» News 
paper Press Directory inan the whole, a very 
ereditably acemrute anil comprehensive work of 
reference, It should have an oxtusive circulation 
awidngst journalists and pressmen throughout the 
British Commonwealth ind in- America. 

Willing's Press Guide,1929. (James 
Lad, 30 King Suet Covent Gurdeu, London, 
W. €, 2), 1929. — 

Willinge Press Guide, 1929, which is now in 
its tifty-sixth annual edition, i¢ an exvellent compen: 
dioas meoni of the press of the British Isles, it 
also gives lists of telogrüphie news and reporting 
agencies, of principal colonial and foreign 
journals aml а variety of useful and: inatructive 
information: about the. fourth. etae. of thé realm 
It thus forme a concise und comprehensive index 
urthe poss uf Grent Britain an) Lolaud in parti- 
cular and of that of the Beitish Commonwealth in 
guieral. Altogether, itis a useful work of reference 
for the journalist am! the wiyertiser, The current 
edition. i» thoroughly "up-to«date ani is abreast of 
the Intest whanges in the worbl of journalism, 





%. 


Thackers Indiam Directory, 1929. (Thacker, 
Spink and Co, Esplanade, Caleutta), 1028. 


The Times of India Directory, 1929. (Tims of 
India Press, Bombay), 1929, 


The Asylum Press Almanac and Directory, 1929. 
iChakravarti and. Co, Madre) 1925. 


Government of India Directory, 1929. Delhi 
and Simla editions; (Government of India Press, 


Delhi and $nla) 1029, 


Of the many directores aunually issued iti 
India, the first thre—the enrrent year’s editions of 
which nre noted above —Are hestnown ss standard 
works of referonce nmongst their elas. Thacker’x 
bul Directory -which is now in its sixty-eighth 
инша edition—originally. and for many years 
Aflerwaeds appeared ae the “Bengal Directory.” 
But it «lowly covered the other provinces as well, 
and for years past the Lal Kitab (the red book"), 
ux it ie fumiliurly koown in offiecs, has been. justly 
regurded as the one indispensable work of reference 
amongst India directories, The Tias of India 
Directory is even.an older pablication thun "Thuc- 
Кора, ах [ts current edition is. the seventy-seventh 
ишш ene, Chief Justice, Sir Basil Scott of the 
Bombay High Court, deserited it in one of his 
julements ae “a standard work of reference in 
Bombay." While Thacker’s is more comprehensive 
in ite scope covering, n» it does, the whole Indian 
Empire, both it and thir Borubay publicution have 
imich in common, 7%. Жуно Press Alminat 
und Directory i& « still obler publication, the current 
edition being one hundred and twenty-ighth. It 
does for the Madras Presidency, or rather for 
Southern India, what The Ties of Iulia. Directory 
Hoes for Western Indian, — It gives thie fullest infor- 
mation abot almost all matters of public interest. 
The new editiun hue several features which will 
make it mon useful, ‘These three works are care. 
fully revised, from year to year, and although nó 
work of referenec—lesst of all, & dinsetory—can 
ever lio thoroughly up-to-date, nevertholiss these 
three hardy annuals are as much ubrenst of the 
latest changes a it ie possible for books of their 
class ta be. They usefully supplement oue another 
and a sensible busineseman houll keep all of 
them on his book-shell. 


TIHE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


$.- 


The Government of. Tudia Directory эшш» їн н 
eluss by itself, Рег оше уолу рим Шу Сен 
Government used to facut from Delhi in December 
and from Simla in May the Government of Indis. 
List, containing the name and nddrmesses of their 
officers, ineluding ale of those oë hens of Local 
Goyernwent» and Adininistration» and also, of 
members of the Council uf Stute and the Legiali- 
lative Assembly. The lest of the liste was. des] 
from Simia in May, 1024. The fesae from Delhi 
in December, 1924, appenred in better form imder 
thi nore convenient niano of. Government of India 
Directory, "Vho frst Simla edition appeared in May, 
192% We weleome this useful pulilication to the 
fist of reference works dealing with Lidia, and it 
might tò have a wide cirenlation it circles connected 
with the Central Government at Delhi and Simbe 
The personnel of the Central and the Provincial 
Governments changes with kaleidoscopic rapidity 
awl, in the eireunistanees, the: Delhi und Simla 
editions of The Government of India Directory ave 
useful ndditions to the referenee literature concern 
ing offiviahlom Of this country. 


KrckexT ContkcrioNs ok BraxpagbD Ftortox. 


Great French Short Stories. Edited by Lewis 
Melville ami Regmaid Hargreaves. | Ernest Bonn, 
Lol., Bouverie House, Fleet Street , London, E. C. 
IIS 


The Complete Short Stories of Maupassant. 
(Walter J. Black Company, 171 Malicon Avenue, 
Now York City, 07.5. А.л, 1905, 


Select Tales of Tchehoy. Translated by. Cons 
stance Garnet, (Chatto und Windus, 907 and 09 
St. Martin’ Lane, London, WE C. 2), 1928. 


Selected. Stories and Tales: . Austr 
English (three series), Polish, — — 
8 Vols in. ^ Worll's. Clissics." (Oxford University 
Press; Bombay), 1652-4, 

Mesers. Melville and Hargreuves's Greai French 
Short. Storiex is truly à wouderful collection. [tis * 
volumacof well over athowsand pages, easy uy handle 
vusy tó read and containing а пой шеспе pro- 
portion of the wit und wisdom of the Freud people, 
Great French Short Stories hix u particular айп 
to-attention ie thatit is universally ailtuitted that 
the greatest short stories in the world are French, 
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Whether you want to study tho dovelopmunt of 
the art of the conte from Marguerite: dé Navarre t 
Рин! Моли], or whether you ure simply looking 
for an unfailing source af eutertainnent you will 
be abundantly satisfied in te book under review. 
In these thoussmil pages. afe. Uirills amid. nlarms— 
Jules Verne, Dumas Balac, we dry buranellow 
irony of the Gallic gonius poised over the unending 
пке of man's strength and dully —Merinóe, 
Uatithier, FInalwrt, ls Munpassant, Auatole France 
—the paihoe of Dawlet, the penetration of Paul 
Bourget, the varied art of Huysmang Barbas, 
Bazin, and many others. Irisa collection. unique 
in it range from the sophisticated simplicity of 
Perrault to thu exotic eosmopolitanism of Paul 
Morand and the remorseless veulisiy of Pierm 
Папір, these two docuneuting our twentivth century 
Hivitiqution «ven we Perrault fixes for all tine 
the manners of the graad seek To all lovers of 
the best fetion, ffreat Preach Short Stores should 
offer a perennial joy. anid the book deserves wide 
apprecittion and extensive cireulation. 


Tho well-koown American publishing firm of 
Walter J, Black Company =pecializes in bringing 
out compaet one-volume etlitiona (on thin paper) 
of the great classics In Moir Compléfe Short 
Stories of Maupassant, they have. managed — tò 
comprese no lee thin tin volumes into one of 
huniy sio. Guy de Maupassant is admittedly the 
greatest European short-story writer and. if iE o 
тейї ulyvırtagae to'tha readar to hivo in one compen- 
dious but handy volume uf one thousand pages 
all his niarvelluus short storie, presented ін а 
pleasing and an acceptable form. 


Tehehoy i+ beyond all doubt the greatest 
Russian short-story writer, The апо complete 
translation of his tales (into English) ts that by 
Mrs, Consunee Garnett in thirteen volumes, 
These have been accorded high priis by compe- 
wnt erities; they have been compared with euch 
«Шен» us North's Phdarck of tie Elizabethan 
times. We, therefore, welcome the compact and 
portable Slee’ Tales of Tehehow,. culled from 0 
(затпен е renderings. The book should appeal to 
& large cirele of reamlérs. 

The eight volumes of short stories (drawn from 
English amd continental literaturo (UË Austrin, 

13 


1 


Ceschoslovakit, Polunil, Russia. and Spain] shoulil 
interest u wide circle of remlere Of gool fetio, 
Ewch volume is ushers with s «hort. hot. eritical 
Introdnetion and. the. selection of the stories is 
jwlicionsly made, The* World's Classics" serine 
i» thus rendering highly upeful serview to lovers of 
good literutuny by issuing these cheap but excellent 
collections of continental and English бенон. 


Before Scotland Yard ani Rumours and Hoaxes. 
Edited by Peor Haworth: (Basil Blackwell, Oxford 
1925. 


Great Short Stories of Detection, Mystery and 
Horror. Wind by Dorothy L. Sayers. (Victor 
Gollanex Limited, 14 Henria Street Covent 
Gardon, London, E, C), 1929, 

Stories of Crime and Detection. Edit! by E. 
M. Wmur, (Oxfonl Univercity Press, Bomlury), 1928. 

The Black Cap: New Stories of Murder and 
Mystery, Compiled by Cynthia Asquith (Hutchinson 
and Co, Lul, Paternoster Row, London, E C 4), 
1928, 


The two collections edited by Mr. Potor Haworth 
are interesting mldition® to the literature of tales 
ani short sterile, Before Scotland Yard is u n= 
portory of elussie tale» of roguery and detection ; 
while Zumonre tend. Hotres. brings кечби 
relating to fraud aod deception, Each volume fa 
introduced wiih au interesting foreword. The 
ground covered in both the volumes ix extensive 
ranging ax it dows from anciont Greek, Latin anil 
Hohrow to modem Literature, These two compen- 
ious collections are thus notulile milditions we 
thort-story literuture, | 


Мін» Domthy ауте (лай һаг) Stories or 
Detection, Mystery and Horror. i$ quite. à. eompre- 
honsive collection of over twelve hundred pases of 
close but clear print [ts value de appreelalile 
inèmuisäd by is being enriched] with an extreinely 
inforumtive. Introduction, ín which the history of 
the literntare of Detection and Mystery ie sketched 
im a masterly munner, fmm the earliest times till 
the present tine, The stories are grouped under 
various headings representing diffrent types, "The 
number of authors requisitioned for the compiler 
purpose. is lare, amid along with distinguishes ones, 
Me works of eomparatively unknown writers ane also 
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utilized, which deserve meognition aiid appreeintion.. 
Altogéther, dis à very notable ^ collection, 

Stor of Crime amil Deterhion, Tueludil in 
the World's Clics" Pe onm exceedingly good 
polloction, considering ie rather emull size of but 
neurly four hundred zhort pages; a=, compute with 
the mere comprehensive ones, noticed above, Tt 
vontains, however so to aay, the pith and marrow 
of detective storing Poo—the onginator of this 
kinl of Horg—Cnan Doyh Arthur Morrison, 
Amtn Fremin, Barry Pain and others gre ull 
represented in this colleetion wad it je Heus an 
vex Dim emendum of detective fiction, 

Thi їйї Cap. de n: eolleetioh of. pow. Stories of 
wmunter anil mystery, compiled by Ташу Сухи 
Asquith, whose The Ghost. Book enjoyed Е 
aus Inst your, This most striking vollection 
of wumder stories by famous anthors contains thi 
firth publication of "Shall We doin the Tauli? F 
ihe wyetery play by Sir James Barrio which 
andthe sach imuneuse interest when it wne acted, 
New монь haye heen specially written for this 
volame by Bilger Wallies, Hugh Walpolo, Somerset 
Maugham, D. H. Lawrence, and other writers ol 
tho first distinetion, No volume of the kind hus 
Pur comprised a greater number of fons native 
in Ae world ef fetion. 
anthology shell, therefor, interest t. large circle 
ОЎ лаиг, 

The Short Stories of H. G: Wells and A Quarrette 
of Comedies Hv 1L G. Wells (Ermes Benn Ll, 
Bouverie "Eouse, Fleet 5ueet; London, E. C.) 18975. 


The Stories of Robert Louis Stevenson. (Victor 


Gullanex Lut, 14 Henrelta Stmet, Covent Ganlen, 


London, Ez €.) Hrs 

Sherlock Holmes Short Stories. (John Murray 
Albemarle Suet, London, W.J, 1928. 

Inspector French's Case Book By PFreunan 
Wills Croft. (W.. Collin ind Co, Lül, 48 Pall 
Mall, London, W.], 11623. 

In the two thick but portable volumes enumerit- 
иі above, the abiere ol Mr, H. G. Wells-uuy now 
possess nDE liis short stories. nnd tales-— "Ehe. title: of 
the first of ti puo volumes explains- tetit, but thn 
ано ти А нне ее wf Comedies —contuins the. four 
же имп tiles rather than: ahort stories) enlled. 


[ашу Cynthia Asquith’: 


THE HINDESTAN REVIEW 


Kips, The Номчу ofr: Poly, eath and Lore and 


Mr. Lewidhow, We evommond these two collies 


Hone te all lovers of good literaturu, 

dn abe various uniform. elitions of Bioyensun, 
his stories contested with novels—cover. many 
volumes; Bur here they are sow. rendered avail 
able Tn one Tight and handy volume, whieh contaira 
miri ‘thon eleven hundnsl piges of sbeur print 
Sirin j one of gie gralia writers of story 
anil this comprehensive éolleetion of. his tales and 
mimine. should be. able £o comnund 2 very large 
crrenlation amengat the nating publie, on whom 
the putitishors have conferred a hoon Ву iting 
this collietion, E^ 

Who docs not know Mr, Sherlock Holimes—even 
И һе Ue imonini enoügh not to know the name al 
Sir Conan) Doyle, the emator of that famous 
détesetiye * Now ih Крео Hotines Short Joris 
сойшпя the whole seriós of tiles concerning Shor. 
lock Holnes—npart. from the four miele —A Suuly 
in Seaclets" * Tho Sign of Four? ^The Hound of the 
Baskervilles * und * The- Valley af Poms” ‘fy ering 
with his firet appesrunce in this firm id “A Seanial 
in Bohemia’ whieh: enne out in. 192; antil he mudo- 
liis fiuul exit in the * Adventure of Shoscombe Abbey $ 
in 1925. Br ula this пабор, thu putilislier 
hüs placed — amiler ohlizatión iulmirers of the heal 
Пойте. stores. In this one oumnpais volui of 
wearly thirieen hundred onl fifty шша, —— 
ly printed, ane now. brought thier the shale 
eerive wf fifty-six storied (exit th foi novela 
enumerated ubove) amd jt «houll, сто, lid ái 
extensive circnhution. 

Lovers of good sleteotive Hetion will weloune Jaz 
apector French's Onset Book which conte теё 
dlever thrillers, Fuypector French's Gresta re 
The гуле Муну иги The Starved Tragedy, Nen a 
before havo so muny thrills boen paske Би й". 
volume of over nine hundred pages. Since hw pecan 
fnmo with hia lirat novel, The Cask, Mr, Күмөн 
Wille Crofts hus never. looked. back, Todos La 
i meogniswl, not only m Britain ond th. mi 
hiat in Eure and America, аз the moat ы 
detective writer of vur time, and bis — ay 
lection 14 bound.to interest a large йг], uf Тен i \ 

The Twelve Best Short Stories in English, Prena 
aud German. i. rol (im aml Огу, Сун 
Сагро), 1098, T sid 
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Italian. 4, Vol«| William Reeves, 53 Charimg: Cross 
Ros, London, W, C.) 1925, 

Ghosts and Marvels and More Ghosts and 
Marvels. Milited by V. IL Collins (Oxford University 
Pres, Bombay), [928 

Tie Teles Beat Short 5Slorins gre small bat. well- 
ози eollisstionz of. Eamrtish, French and. Crerman 
tales minil merit appreciation na tha selections hawe 
been mumle pliioaly s ssr Messrs, Bevves series of 
Terris Tales calli from French, German, Dulian 
and Spanish Herature offer collection of takes of 


lomwe which will make your hair stand on end; 


while the two volumes of Mr. V. HL. Collins’ 
Ghoate gud Marvels make wp a collection of weird 
and imeanny tales which make Your fll creep, 
They shonlil particularly internet juvenile redilers, 
who would revel in thon. 


RéckxT Бети. лити Ах EDUCATIOXAL. 
Works 


The Aryan Origin of the Alphabet and A Sumer- 
Aryan 1 mary: Part L By L, A. Wnildell 
(Lume avd Co, 4) Great Russell Street, London, 
W. 0.) 192& 

LieutCoL. Waddell is. indefatignble in Inbour- 
ing for the cause lio has specialised in and, so to suy, 
made liia own, To hit omy works on the subject 
of Sumer-Aryan History and Philology, he has 
now nde s volume on the Alphabet uni the first 
part (A to. F.) of n dictionary, — Both. these. volumes 
will be of immense benefit to. those interested in 
the study of the subject. Tt i= tr that this new 
study is not yet beyond the range of controversy, 
nevertheless the books under review — though they 
may partially suffer From the limitations of pioneer 
works—are beyond doubt OF jnestimable value 
sunl deserve, p gach, genuine appreciilion. 

Shakesperian Quotations in Everyday Use. By 
LL M. Marsles, (HL. F.- amid. G;. Witherby, 326 
High Holborn, London, W. C. 1), 1923. 

A Treasury of English Aphorisms, Filis by 
Le P. Smith, (Constable and Co, Tul, 10. and 12 
Orange ftreet, Lomlan, W. C. 21, M28. 

Mr Marilene Shabeaperian Üualafións in 
Everinion Ue weuld he found highly useful for 


ediventional und literary purposes, It cover the 
whole range of. Shukesperían. drima- and: rhe n= 
ferences nit the nobes e pléutifully supplied 
enhance materially ihe utility of dhe Toole. Those 
who desire to enrich their kuowledge оС Баи 
cannot do better than try to master this bok... 
Mr, Logan Pearsidl Emith's Trossury of Emglish 
Aphorisps seem dn н ш look: of олії. utili- 
fy, Ws We Hee (Їр to ngren with Lini Morley — 
whom, Mr. Smith tries nneucerssfully tò comtrovert— 
ihnt with the exception of Bacon, therm j= wo writer 
of apopthegme of the first order i English A 
concluaive proof of qm m Mr Smith's nntholury 
which compares unfavourably. with any French 
collection of aphorisme Ir mny nppeal, hownver, 
bc ики content with tho stoil Dest 
“Everyman's Library,” GI- M. Dont-& Sous Lab, 
Aldine House, Belford Sirvet, London, W. C. 2). 
1023. 

Pocket Series of Proverbs. (Hulilemmn—Juliue 
Company, Girard, Kansas, U. B.A) MOS, 

(The Dictionary of Quotatiays gml Prancha in 


highly useful udilitign tû ihi relent HUN el 


«Everyman's Library,” The work a пот Майы] 


putat be thi result of the labours of muny eueeessive 
‘compilers, English anid American, and tho wathors it 
quotes, known qmd anonymous, une legion, — Trudi- 


timal sayings amd thy ними eurniey ani both. 
represented, and tho Proverha contain (he pick of 
that kind of “fiternture-in--nuitshell.” or in a single 
amino. Vol: © contains the Quotations and 


Vol, IL the Proverbs. together with an Index to tha 


Quotations Tt is uc wenilorfully good wark of rofer- 
ene, 

"The Pod! Sepírs of Proverhs V an. Auneriean 
enterprise, The proverba ч, ягы bassid in 
handy, little brochures, dealing with those of various 
European and Asiatic countries. — "Those of the 
greabest interest to our eaters will be the volumes 
hringing together Sanskrit, Hindustani and Indian 
provèrbi in general. 

The Soul of Grammar. By br, Е. А. нима 
ые. (Cambie University Press, Potter Lane, 
London, E. C), 1929, >» 

Tha Writing of English By Guy Bots, (Lang: 
mana Gren & Co, 89 Paternoster Row, London, 


Е 
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E C, 4 and 6 Old Court House Street, Caleutta), 
1025. | 

A Dictionary of Correct English Ву М.А. 
Pink (Sir Isaac Pittnans and Sons, Til, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, London, W, C, 2), 1928 

Grammar js usually, and notunjnetly, considered 
а Огу abject, Dr. Sonnenschein's object is to show 
that the dry bo nes heeome alive when the languages 
of importanes to wostern civilization, are regarded 
ax fundamentally one in structure, Thus The Soul 
bf Urammaur is à binVUs-eye-view of the orgmnie unity 
of the ancient and modern European tongues stuilied 
in British “chooks... ... Mr. Boas's Tho Writing of 
English iè un excellent text-book of Grammur and 
Composition aod should prove useful to fairly senior 
enulents, ,., Mr, Pink's Dictionary of Correct English 
is an alphabetical collection of the many kinds of 
errors which most peoplo indulge in inwriting Eng- 
lish, A constant use of thia very useful reference 
work will lel one to write faultlessly correet English. 

Memorandum on the Teaching of English. (Cann 
bridge University Press, Fotter Lane, London, E. C.) 
1925. 


How to Teach Geography. By L. Dudley Stamp 
nnd Elar Smin (Longmans, Отча Co, Lt, 
038 Nicol Ron; Bombay! 1925, 

The New Method Composition. Bs Dr. M. West, 
Three Parts. iLongmangs Green & Co, 6 Old 
Court House Street, Caleuttm, 192 

The Memorandum on the Teaching of English, 

originally issued. im 1023, by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Teavhers in BSerondary 
Schools—whieh now appears in à revised form—is a 
highly instructive work and will he of great utility 
vrit in India both as m treatise on. the method. of 
study and also. for the lists of books appended to it, 
Ty deserves careful consideration at the hands of 
eduentionists tu. this comntry, —..... The authors of 
Flow to Teach Geegraphy in the Schools of India are 
fully qualified for their task by possessing хрен 
and knowledge Their little pok i$ practical. and 
Hluminating and being equipped with maps dingrame 
amd questions, i» an almost ideal text-book of the 
subject it deals with... .. Dr Моке Лем Мало! 
Composition is bast on a method which is the result 
of a very long Indian experience. nod will facilitate, 
if wilupted, the teaching of English in the schools of 
thie country, 


A Plea for Open Air Schools in India. By S.C. 
«шегуі. (D, B. "Tumponrvala Sons & Co, 190 Horn- 
by Road, Bombay), 1028, 

Fourteen Experiments in Rural Education. 
Edited by A. B. Van. Dorn; and How We Learn, 
by W. H. Kilpatrick. (The Associntion Press, 
5 Russell Street, Calenttat 19285. 

Mr. & (. Chutterji’* Open Ай Schools in Indin 
i& to our knowledge, n pioneer work on the subject 
and as such deserves attention. [t contains nn in- 
teresting exposition of the subject it deals with» 
subjeet of fnr-reaehing importance to the health: 
und physique of Guy «рини The took shoulil,. 
therefore, receive cansidlenttion both from thé Govern 
ment and the public.......... Mi, Van Doren’s 
Fourteen Experiments i Reral Education is whighly 
suggestive account of new methods recently adopted 
in some Indian sehowls Thole resulte are still ta an 
experimental stage, but they nonetheless merit dons 
sideration, sinee they are Tikely to de inuch good, 
De Kilpatrick's How We Leora i$ n luminous ex- 
position of the psychological basis of project method 
and should bo invaluable to our eduentionista, 


The March of History: 1659—1512. hv W, H. 
Me Hafe. Study Reading, hv .] Methacen. 
Gateways to English: Two parts, bhy EG, 
Browne, (Me Dongall's Educational Co, Ftit, 8 
Farringdon Avenue, Landon, EC. 4), 1009, 


The publications of MeDougall's. Educational 
Company justly take high rink. amongst: liberatum 
for students, Mr. MeHuffie’s text-book, The Moreh 
of History, is ay excellent survey of the period 
it deals with, Mr. Methieen's Shidy Heading is an 
excellent prove anthology in graded form whieh will 
be highly. useful for silent reading nnd intenaige 
thinking ; while Mr, Browne's бемори б Englíshure 
ideaLlittle books for the young ones louning English, 
The publications of thie firm Пометун to. bo better 
known in Indian selila, 


Pandita Hamabai, by Mr. Poul Appasamy, 


George Fox, by Rufus Jonas Si Augustine, b 
Eleanor McDougall, (Christian Literary ocidy * 
Imtina, Mudras), tS 


The aboye three brochures nye the fatest atkditions 
to the vast bulk of highly nwfal and Meritorious, 
general und. edieitional literatur, for whieh the 
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Christin: Liternture: Socirty j= deservedly. famous, 
wed all publications af which wre of great utility to 
school anid college students Tn thia entry, 


Ox tan Entron’s Tank: MisekgnLAxEOUS 
LITERATURE 


Tho Standen! work in English on Persian 
Literatum—the Inte Professor FL G. Browne's 
Literary History of Prexie—originally issue su- 
Tately in four volumes, by diffrent publishers. is 
now nmde available in. à. miiform edition, theangh 
the enterprise of the. Cambridge University Press 
[Fetter Lane Landim, ECL The fira volume 
extends from the earliest dines DIE the ath af 
Firdawsi, ihe seeond upto that of fuu, tho. third 
Covers the period of Tartar domination nnd ihe 
fourth the modern pernal dill 1924, Now that the 
whole work is accessihle in wm uniform style anil 
handsome form, wh hope it will have & wide ap- 
preeitiom us nt once the moet comprehensive, the 
пуз бештин, the most well-informel and the most 
instructive historical sketch of Persian literature, 


. Of the many. books rerently isened on the 
Rusin of today, one of the most interesting nnil 
informative i Mre. Burton's Challe а Породата 
(George Allen aml Untin, Museum Street, London). 
To the course of her visit, the authoress lived! both 
in towne and villages, mixed alike with townfolk 
and villagers mand carefully studied their. social, 
economie nnd. political eonditioris — 8he appear: to 
hove kept her eves open und to hive searched 
her mind, strictly a« to what exactly were the most 
important things t» he learnt, It is not surprising 
that her eoncltieimms aro rather imexpected, Those 
Interested in current sociological probleme should 
study enrefolly Mrs. Buxton's fae oil opinions. 
for the Ша that sho has brought tovether bear 
upon. vital nnd fundamental Bales im} her treni- 
ment of the «nbjeet ê noyel and interesting. 


Mr € F. Andrews Thyme Hirihday Book 
(Macmillin and Co, Ltd, St Martin's Street, 
London) is n useful nnd on. intersting eompila- 
ten, deserzing a eonlinl welcome: It ts selected 
from the Enplish works of Ruhindmnath Tagore, 
whose awlmirere will be delüightel £o possess this 
wellodits] volume. A brief introduction gives the 
renter an inkling into the poet's life and: writings, 


and a few Шоо s—inchnling one in. colour, 
posting Mr, B. K- Hosh's portrait of this post — 
add to ihe fnivrest of the book, which is the meli. 


of a tmuly happy thought on the part af the 


compiler, A pernaal of this compilation should 
serve to-stimulate. in many a desire to seek a closer 
аери with the works of one of the greatest 
сопуну рне. 

Mijsiie Lamia from ha Milan Mill dpa (Crore 
Min and Unwin, Museum Stree, London) is an 
exedllent anthology, Thi ponme of this interesting 
сооп wre strongly individual, and vary 
enormously in style and content. They are 
marke! liv feauty, simplicity, and тиш: 
above all by sincerity, The pooms of the various 
authore ar prefaeed by intersting biographical 
notes, which enhanew the value of the | text, 
which comprises free renderings into’ English of 

poenis hy — variety of authors from many parts 
of Tmdlía; arranged under the: four headings: Vishnu 
lyrics, the Romenend group, Sikh lyrics and 
the Hiny-Mohammedan, group, The poets are 
selected with tute and. knowledge, rendered. into 
English with gmwo and accompanied by useful 
biographical notices: Sixteen writers-ure included, 
anil their poma ar rapturous melodies, айу 
анін) by Mr, Gribble, who deserves our 
iheiks for thus plasing «ume of the best devotional 
literature of India before the westezn readers, 


'Yhe lares (1528) edition of The Week-Ewt Book 
(The Nonesuch Press, 16 Greut James Street 
London W. Cji a capital production, — It den 
erally enlarged edition, in bright lluc-anil-créam 
binding. of a famous little hook. Her, besides 
poem, games, eoturs, recipes, hints on first uil, mre 
aeveral new fentures, ineluding a section full of 
useful advice about camping, another about birds. 
unl biplsong, und another about * The Law and 
How You Break It’—thi« lost fof untonaniowa 
trespassers, The Arst alition of the. HWeek-Ew 
Rook, poblishel five years ago, contained 332 pages ; 
the revised edition of 1027 contained 9356 ; wherens 
his ie: enlarged to S28 pages. It ia printed from 
new type throughout, and tne fourteen full-page 
decoration? in colour by Albert Ruthorston, which 
are noteworthy. The material which has been 
added since the first edition would. aye -warrknted 


ёв 


the publication of n *second series " volume; bnt 
the -publishors have considered the poekets and 
quirses of thu old readers and tho new. alike m 
desuing this “doubl number" їп the eonwienient 
form, of n single pocketshle vohine:— In it« present, 
highly improved form, fhis exeellent eolleetion af 
moet interesting muteriuls will long continue to be 
the most cherishod possession of the week-nder. 


Мг. К; S, Venkatirimani: i8 a yoang. South 
Indi, who hus alrendy male hie mark. usn 
writer in English by his previons worke callisl 
Paper Hoots, On the Samdl-Dnnes und Murghan > The 
Tillo—the two former being collections of woni- 
quintinie wketehes of Baulbun. bwnc, dil tho List 
mu exeellént jovel depleting South Indian lifa. 
All the three have Jeen wilely appreciate in 
Indim and Brimim, His lntestwenture ts called 
The Newt Hung (weturanyn Ashrums, Mylnpore, 
"Madras [itis supposed £o he: treatise. on preserit- 
day polities, but to us it chief interest is purely 
litornry, for hie writes, as чун, with vonsblerabile 
chari mil We iden? Geeg &eureely t0 come: within 
tli» région of practical polities. In. spite. of it, the 
book deserves à large circulation for ite literary 
merits, 


Another South: Indian (ип Indian Civilian to 
fot) who his come inte lilerary prominener of late 
de Mr A. £. Panchopakesa Ayyor, who hae 

produced iwo series of charming Jidin Afer- 
Dinner Sorte. This he haa now followed. op by 
Sense wi Sex, being storie drollof Indian women. 
"Tho élection f» very interesting éspeciallv foe ite 
epithe her mid ol our lower Що сакага, 
The: frank and satirical stories of Indian women 
and the lower middly classes are dalightful remding 
ad shoul appeal to a. large timi ûf remlers; both 
in India mud Engluml — Conmining a5 the. hook 
does- vivid picture: of social and domestic fifo in 
thii country: iù e emiral afn wilo ciren bation: 
Messrs, DB. Turaporvala Sone mul Cy, of 190 
Hornby Row), Bombay, ana the pallijars, 


“The Thinkers Tabrary ” Gua been devised 10 
meot the tustes, the demand, af the new age Each 
volumen the series ie bean їп clothette hoards, 
aml is eawmpped in un attractive dustjneket; 
fontaine 160 to S38 pages: iewell printed in апара 
colina on gol paper; und costs a shilling only. 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


More important still the subjects are of vital 


interest, mod the authors world -famons—ieh " $ 


Wells, Herbert Spencer, Ernest Haeckel, Brullangh 
and Лоа Stire Mill The actual size of tho 
volumes ia 8] inelus hy A inches, nnd av they are 
preseminenie porble ins pocket The fret six 
volumes wre BLOG, Wells's Firat andl Lent Things, . 
Horbert Spotters Eduction, Hasekel's Middle of 
thè Unner, Broillaugh's нра an үсе, 
Mill’: Literty wod Wells's Short Histerg of the 
Word, "The "Thinker's Libery” (which i5 bemsg 
aul be Mears Wiis and Coo D ond 8 
Johnsan'é Court, Fei Siwen London, E С diis 
n highly “ereditubl: enterprise: in publishing anil 
shoal command alarge measure of support at the 
hands of the reading public. 

Yet another series ; * The Galilei Dragon Lilyorj " 
(George Кошен апі Sons, ТА. Воку 
Новы 09—74, Carter Lane, London, E. C. п This 
new and entertaining series will select from the 
vist literatures of the Бая some of those lessor 
masterpieces of story-telling. m whicli iho Fest 
excela. The first volume-—The Book of the Miriels 
6f Jndio—oomprises Arnhian travellers’ tales ‘of the 
tenth century, hy Retire En! Shahtivar, бте) 
by Peter Queanell, ‘This colleetion oftr ayellers' 
tabs, toll bytha Arah milir im thòir return from 
witventirgas vayuges in the Porsian Gulf and the 
Indies, is mo dry compilation of geographical 
knowledge. hut on ontertiininy medley of fahles- 
anil fantastis stories, and should nppemd to, all 
youthful readers, The series, when completed, 


will he s» somhouse of -entertaining Eastern 
literature. 
Mr. Charlee Swynnerten’s Romante- Thira 


from the Panjab und. Indian : Nights. Elitetiiniuent 
form elmesies im tho етиб of Тиш Folklore, 
They have bemi long oul ol print ш] wey 
iiin, weleome the Brest ad. the three volumes 
In which a new duin, in  exeellent  get-rpamil 
handy. format, be ing minl by the Oxford. Uni- 
verWty Pros Bombay, with numerous illustra 
tions by: that well-known Indian urtist, Mool Chari] 
of Alwar, Enthuciastic adntirers of Mr, Swynner- 
tons collections clalin dew to he the peal of the 
Arahan М Рори ет. Howsoever that 
be, there cus) be no doubt thit khe Indian tales 
brought together lere make Énseinuting reading and 
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are n wonderful eolleetion. of. old. imd ані 
stones of rur charm nnd nnusunl interest, The now 
* dition ehoulil hive a wie appreciation. 


Mr, Arthur Mill's The Blue Spidyr (W. Collins. 


anit Co, Til; 458 Pull Mall, London; W.) i$ à power- 
ful. story. "Tlie Gecrersociotyy of the Blue Spider lind 
pledge itaelf ti recover. the enllietian of priceless 
emere which hail been stolen froin it eenturies 
before, anil hin Lady: Julie Tamarles, into. whose 
hinds they haye rome, very foolishly kes them 
out of safe-keeping in the Bank. of. Englmi, nud 
wears them at Cannos—the inevitably happona A 
certain Baron de Grenon. with whom she hal 
an Hi  violemtly, dixappeurs one nighi from 
Cunne . . 0. and odo the esll Lady 
Julie fnds dnt he has eone bo Atinwin in Endi- 
Chinn Instantly oho thinks of [kmie Moore tha 
seulptor—an oll love—who tas been commissioner 
to make an Mol forthe Emperor of Avni, She 
persumdes him to allow lier t» necompuny — him ta 
lude-China und enliste his ab ina müempt io 
recover the eumerilile Denia is warnel je à mysue- 
Tiows wry Hit milies he goes to Апшип alone he 
may not come huek alive, Не оор at the threat, 
und fromihnt momenp ihe Blue. Spiler starts its 
Miubolieal work. Mir. Mills huie writin on Tage 
nibus thriller whieh will rip Me adar" ntbeufion 
{тош first pure to leet, We lurve alan receives] from 
the publishing house of Mr. John. Murray (Allw- 
niurle Street, Lomlon. Wa clieap aml popular eli 
tion of Mr. P. €. Wren's. well-known and highly 
mieresting — story, Been Gestr, which i — its present 
form ebouald continue to comma n^ Inrjs eireula- 
tion, 


We welcome the eecond. (revised and enlarged) 
aition of Dr, V. G. Roles Th Myslerinis hundalini, 
witha foreword from the pen of Sir John. Woodroife, 
who belioves that themithor hak mele ont à ense for 
examination, and Wk i# forthe scientists to ileal wiih 
the cormetuess of ‘the author's cunelusion, We agree 
Dr. Rele te the first to explain some nf tho Yorke 
phenomena by tbe help of our knowledge of the 
scienees of Anatomy and Physiology: "T he iutorest- 
ing treatise. the first of ite kind ever шешү, 
explains clearly the physiological importance af the 

| Yuri» practices of Hatha Yoga and how they are 
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helpfal to а Үөр} to gain sapernatarm] posers— 


powers to perform mirnelee:— Howsoever one muy. 
dilfee trom bim, there-ls no denying that the learned. 
doctor huie idle n diseoverg by locati the Kundi: 
livi uni has shown that his view compares favour 
ably with the position given in the anche hooks 
af Yoru. A highly нее hook for students ot 
Yoga, and those. безін nf developing high 
mental und spiritnal powers, it will he- npprecinuxt 
by manyin this Country, us ib ie obviously tlie 
result of much study, ought and research. Massa, 
D, B, Taraporevala Bons nid Co, of. 190 Hornliy. 
Row, Bowbay, are the publishers. 


"The reappeannes in s popnli ad pocket nd 
How of Ww lata Sir Edmund Gosse's Даре» йи 
Impressians—originnllv Temalî in reminds ma: 
af the verv great Ins attuned by the world of [ишта 
by the qeeent peesingr away of ihat gifted фу. 
The hook ts a collection of Fiterary essayr on books 
and anthors, native nml foreizn, und iz marked by 
the. fumos essuyist’s churacteristic charm anid wit. 
Asperta cout impressions (Caseoll and Oo. Lei, La 
Belle. Sau Var: London, E: C should appen]. to 
nll persone of lierury tisti 


We noticed: appreciitivelv ina recent. issue: the 
series deslernabed “John of London's Little Hooks 
(Grge Newnes ТАЙ, 811 Southampton Street, 
Strand, Eoouton, W..C. 2), "The three latest additions 
to ib ure: Lond Hhnw's. Triad. of. Jesus Christ; Lord 
Widdells Looking Towa: A Miscellany: woul Me, 
George Blake's The Scottish Treure Troe. Lond 
Bhaw^s book we shull notice Inter, Lord Riddell's 
is reviewed. elsewhere in. this іам. Mr, Takes 
The Scottish Treamire Tree is designed nan oom pene 
iium to "* John of. London s" Treasure Trowe; which 
(ка with. üernture. produced by. Englislimm. Mr. 
Blake's book isan equally. thoroughly: reprenita 
tive collection. ol the Titrury gene eomposed by 
Senttish. writers. "housli appealing primarily to 
Scolimen, there iz much in i that shonlil appeal 
others ad well, "The excellent series in which 
these books ippenr deserves approciition: 

Colonel GlIasfurd i» 4n oll Shikari and is wall- 
known sea keen spertenan sinew the publication 
of hie магіеғ терот, самі Tije and Ferman їн the 
lin Jungle, Elie rewently published Musings 0 
an Old Shikeri úlohu Lane. the Biller Heal, 
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London), sets out the author's reflections on lifeand 
sport in Jungle Ниш. In thie hook the author 
narrates many. exciting stories nnd thrilling personal 
wiventures of himting all kinds of animals from 
bears, tigers ami panthers w (ло, bison and 
wild boars. Thien varied record of great interest; 
and dlusmutions add variety and charm to un 
already charming account The literature of Indian 
sport and Shikar is extensive, but the two books by 
Colonel Glusfurd are bound to mink in it in the 
highest order, The present volume—which i+ 
embellished with s number of illustrations from 
photographs and drawings by the muthor—is a 
highly interesting record of jungle life in Central 
and Southern India, beginning with the seventies of 
the Inst century. Nor is iten dry-nsdust record 
whith may be enid to be of interest merely ta 
the sportunen. — The author ja A FES and also 
possesses the gift af humour, which. enliyene his 
stories, while he describes the glories of “a, 
plexus of larger trees, n closely timbered park 
shimmoring under the Indian sun and set in wide, 
woody, cultivated plain that rolls a chequer of 
receding yellow, green and blue to distant gold- 


brown ridges of dry grass and thin. jungle" This 
i» hut a fair sample of this exceedingly well 


‘written series of word-pirtures, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Mesers D, B. Taraporevalu Sons and Co, Bombay; 
will publish-sbortly a work entitlel " Malabar and 
the Portuguese“ which wae orivinally аплик 
for publication hy Messrs, Martin Hopkinaon and. 
Co, Lol Tt ke a very comprchensive history of. 
Kerala fur the period between 1490 md 1663 and is 
written by the distinguished historiun Mr. K. M. 
Рапіккаг, BA- Oxon. BaratLaw. Dixon 
Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, author of “Re 
lation of Indian States with the Сосони oF 
Indi" ote. The MS. wis written hy Mr, Panikkur 
from original sources in Portugues and wae read: 
with great interest and admiration by such eminent 
authorities us Sir Richard Templo, Burr, © Biu 
С. 1. E, Editor of * The Indian Antiquary* and St 
Evan Cotton, Kr, C. E. E, Chairman of thé Indian: 
Historical Recorda — Commission, Sir Riehunl 
Temple contributes an appreciative Foreword to this 
work. 





PROFESSOR SAPRE ON INDIAN STATES* 


ny 


Pror. б. Ң. АннүАлАхкАнв, BAs LLB 


Professor Sapre of the Willingdon College hus 
contributed an articlo on Lndinan States and British 
Indin to the last number of the Hindustan Harvie. 
The article is so full of fallacies that it is noces- 
«ry to expose them in detail To start with, the 
writer propounde a novel theory about the source 
of tbe fundamental law for India, "The (unis 
mental law applicable to any constitution, which 
is the ultimate soumè, is the willingness of the 
people to obey the rule. This is enlled by consti- 
tutional writers as the external limitation on sover- 
wignty. TE this fundamental lanw is mado applicable 
w the Indian States the authority of the гијегя 
cannot ін any sense be termed “as theorntically 


unlimited " as the writer has put it Бене 
tion iz the right of all raves and this varies in ш» 
cordance with the strength, enlightenment and pat- 
riotisin of every people, IH the British Government 
had not heey the Suzerain Power and if it һай 
left alone the Indian States, every Indian ruler 
woul! have been reduced to the position fa own 
stitutional ruler in no timo.. But ihe enbicets of 
Indian States are under tho double espotion of 
the Indian pilers and the Suzeraiy Power. The 
helpless subjects ar ander the sual domination ot 
this mighty Suzernin Power and they have got to 
obey it in Шиш 1 пишпег, Би ће question. 
ls who ]à the Suzerain Power, And we finil ац 


* This article was written before the Butler Committer Report was published, 
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astounding statement about this in this article which 
irys down that the ultimate sourco of the law of 
the Tndinn constitution is not the Government of 
British Inia, nor even the Secretary of State for 
Indis, nor even Parliament, The writer further 
users that the princes antl their subjects luvu 
theoretically nothing to do with them and observes 
that that sours must be the Crown, — It is 4 matter 
of intonse regret that a student of Indian history 
uni administrütion should hove made auth arı un- 
warrunted assertion, It appears he has fallen. victim 
the fantastic theory which the Indian Princes are 
trying to setup. They seem to think that Crown 
means the mling Sovereign of England slone, 
They further believe that. the. sovervign of England 
ean Act im an autocratic manyer liko themselves 
The word Crown is however n colloquial ex- 
pression ог а handy: constitutional phrase. for "the 
King in Parliament," It does not signify the Royal 
House of England disconnected with Parliament 
We therefore are simply surprised that the professor 
lays down that Parliament has nothing to do with 
the ultimate source for the law of the Indian ton- 
stitution, Lf we throw a glance at the history of the 
foundation of British Empire in Indin, exeept only 
the granting of the Charter by Queen Elizabeth 
all treaties and. negotiations with the Indian States 
were concluded with the sanction. of the. Court of 
Directors by the East India Compuny. The Crown 
or the King of England had nothing to do with 
them, After the Regulating Act the Court of 
Direetors in consultation with the Board of Com- 
missioners dealt with the Indian States, The King 
irrespective of the Parliament hud nothing to do 
with these States, their treaties und their engage 
ments. If Professor Sapre wonld tare ta resil the 
treaties and the enuagements. and if he does not 
allow himklf to be misled by mere shibboleth, he 
would find that every treaty with an Indian Stute 
hme bees made by the Governor General acting 
under the direction of the Court of Directors. Bri- 
tah Indian history clearly points ont that from 
1767 night up 10 1855 фе East India Company 
through it» directors dealt with the Indian —* 
anil, ae once observed’ by Lord Macaulay, “ 

and unmade the Nababs aud the Princes in da ys 
dian State.” The Crown meaning thereby the Royal 
House of England alone hw nothing to do with 
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them. The transfer of the Government from the 
East India Company to the Crown took place by 
an Act of Parliament, not by the sweet will of the. 
Royul House of England acting independently of 
Parliument Viscount Palmerston while introdine- 
ing the Government of Lndin. Act of 1808, distiyetly 
mails the following statement to avoid any confu- 
sion: “The principle of our politieal system іе 
that all administrative functions should be accom 
panied by ministerial responsibility to Parliament, 
responsibility to public opinion, responsibility te the 
Crown; 1 say that ns fnr as regards the executive 
functions of the Indian Government at Home, it is 
of the greatest importanes to vest complete authority 
where the publie have u right tò think that complete 
responsibility sbould vest and that when as. in this 
country there can be but one governing body 
responsible to the Crown, to Parlament anil Т 
public. opinion consisting of the constitutional 
advisers to the Crown for the time being =o it is in 
accordance with the principles and practice of our 
constitution na it would be in necordance with the 
best interests of the nation that Tedia with all ste 
vast nnd ienportant énterest should be placed under 
the direct authority of the Crown to be рокет ўл 
the name of the Crown by the responsible wunisters 
of the Crown sitting in Purliament and responsible 
to Parliament and the public for execy port of 
their public conduit” The transfer to the Crown 
did not men that government was handed over 
to the Royal family of Queen Victoria or of George V; 
it wae in the name of the Crown but it was to be 
governed by ministers responsible to Parliament, 
Thus the constitution given to Indin in 1858 wus 
by Parliament anil not by the Crown ulone. - This 
Act further mikes ik quite clear thar all treaties 
made by the Ела India Company are binding on 

the Crown, The royal title of Empress wne ns- 
sumed by Queen Vietoris withthe sanction of 
Parliament nnd not at the mere plesaure of the: 
Sovereign of England, The Interpretation Act 
which mule these “friends and allies " depembent 
vmeeals was passed by Parliament and not by any 
sovereign of Englund acting without the sanction 
of parliament. Is i+ thus abundantly clear that the 
ultimate source of the Indian constitution je Parlia- 
ment and not the Crown alone as is erroneously supe 
posed by the writer of thie article. We firmly affirm 
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that the Indian Princes aml their subjects have 
theoretically nothing lo do with the Crown meaning 
thereby the Roya) Howse of England acting without 
the sanction of the two Howes of Great Britain. 
On the other hund they have everything to do 
with Parliament, meaning thereby the House of 
Commons, the House of Lords and the King, with 
the Secretary of State who holds delegated authority 
from Parliament and with the Governor General 
who is to pay due obedience nnder the statute to the 
Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is 
responsible for the Civil and Military Governinent 
of India ineluding the Indian States and this 
authority is the creation of Parliament and not 
the creature of the Crown acting without ite con- 
titutional wivisera, It is however nmaüzing that a 
professor of history and politice should have so 
misread history as to set at naught the sovereign 
authority of Parliament which is the ultinmie 
source of every lnw and every power used in con- 
nection with the Indian States.. 

Secondly, it appenre the writer of the article is 
misled into this conclusion, that the Crown alone is 
the supreme authority controlling the Indian 
States independently of Parliament, by reason of the 
loyalty which the Indian Princes hear to the person 
of His Majesty, We however take the liberty of 
bringing to his notice the observations of the learned 
writers of the Empire Digest to the following effect. 
* Now seeing the king has but one person and seve- 
ra] capacities, one politica] capacity for the realm of 
Englunil, another for the realm of Scotland, it is 
necessary do. be considered to which capacity 
allegiance i4 due and it waa resolved that jt was 
due tò the naütumnl person of the king and it is not 
due to the political capacity only." The silken 
ties of loynlty to His Majesty exist as much in the 
ense of every citizen of this vast Empire whether 
be Íx a Prince or a pauper and they are not the 
exclusive privileges: of the Princes. Any theories 
base] about fundamental laws on this sense of 
loyalty and allegiance to the Crown are entindy 
‘unfounded so far a8 the political capacity of the 
Crown is concerned, 

The thirt fullecy of the writer is contained in the 
following sentence: ~The subjects of Tndian States 
according to the theory and tnwlition of Indian 
monarchy cannot claim or enjoy any rights incon- 
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sistent with the power and position. of the rulers.” 
We question why Ў Н the Princes though dependent — 
vassals can claim co-operation with tho Pammoung 
Power im foreign policies and matters of joint 
interest why should the subjects е6 берите] froti 
claiming association with the Government of the 
States and a determining voice in the administm- 
tion of these States? The writer further observes 
that the extent of the ultimate suthonty that can 
be transferred to the subjects af His Majesty is 
limital only by the pleasure of His Majesty ae 
expressed through an Act of Parliament” We am. 
relieved to find that so far at least us British Indians 
are concerned this learned writer does not vest the 
entire authority in His Majesty and Jeaves it solely 
to the pleasure of His Majesty. He feels the neces 
sity of an Actof Parliament which we may take 
as tantamount to saying that it ie Parliament 
which can transfer it» control from their agente 
to the agents of the people: But curiously enough 
we find this writer making the following prepox 
terous statement. “In the case of the subjects of 
the Indian Prmees there is the farther limitation 
imposed by the guaranteed rights and privileges. of 
the rulers whieh cannot be curtailed in certain 
respects even by His Majesty and the ultimate 
relaxation of which can only spring from generosity 
on the purt of the Princes themselves" When 
analysed thie statement leads to the following 
conclusions : (1) That Parliament hes no right 
tò curtail in certain respect the tights und privileges 
of the rulers; (2) that His Majesty even has no 
much right; an! 13) that the emancipation of the 
Indian States’ subjects from — political thraliiom 
depende: wholly and solely upon the generosity uf 
the Princes, If rally thie wem the ense: the žuly 
jects of Indian States shall huye to renmin in 
perpetual servitude wl deomeday, Woe do not 
know whether to adinire the politia]: sugacity of 
this disingenuous writer or ti pity his ignorance 
about treaties anil engagements. The sola founda 
tion of will statements iv the so-called yuan teed! 
rights secured by treaties and engagements of these 
Princes. We seriously | doubt whether the writer 
hae given any thought to the treaties and engage 
ments: which gurantee thè tights and pe 

of the Princes, We will recommend forthe elifies: 
tion of this writer u synopsis uf the ‘treaties and 
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engagements oontluded with the important Princes 
and. Chiefs in India who aro the members. of the 
Chamber of Princes We ean without fear of 
connmdiction assert that not a single tremty war- 
rants the statements which the writer has made, 
The British Government has: tho ultimate me- 
sponsibility’ to есите the wilfare of the people 
committe! ty the charge of the Indian Princes. 
Lon! Rexding has emphatically «tated this, Freri- 
оп= Governors Gineml, acting under ри пе 
of ihe: responsible. ministers of Parliament have 
unequivoraily laid down this principle Many 
treetied Lave expressly impose! the obligations of 
nulitaning good government in their States. 
Would the writer enlighten us by pointing out to 
any authority which guamitees ш Шип Princes 
"he divine nghi t пшне?” Tf the treaties 
contain an obligation to muintain good govern- 
ment who js to look to the discharge of this respon- 
sibility if the Princes fail to do eo? Ts it not the 
duty of Parliament: wting through ita agente to 
етіќогое thess obligations © Again if there Is mie 
rule, even if there he no specille engagement or 
treaty right, have not the euzerain power taken 
remedial measures for the welfare of the people 
jul depose or renioved the ruler or forced him to 
abdicate t Furthermore we fail to see what the 
writer mimans by guurmnteel rights und privileges. 
He has in one place statsd them to he the right of 
protection, hereditary succession, non-interferenee 
in internal affairs and feral concession where 
necessarv. й 

If we however examine these alleged rights we 
hive to atate thint the right of protection curries 
with it the cormesponding obligation of maintaining 
good government in the State, Tt iloes not mean 
unbridled license to mienile, "The people of an 
Indian State cannot rise im revolt agdinet the 
ruler for his misrule and oppression, It is the 
birthright of cwery people to remove a ruler who 
revolts wewinst the lnws of the State. Butas е 
British Government hus tikan over the daty of pro- 
tecting the Princes anid their dynasties the subjects 
cannot exercise this birthright of their, Lan 
Cranbrook, in one place, clearly stated: that the 
price of protection is the obligation to mnintuin 
moo] government inthe Ste. His Lordship 
olservel "ihe absolute security igguinst internal 
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revolt which is now enjoyed by tho native rulers 
anjons upon them obligations townrde their sub- 
jeeté which they cannot be allowed: to disregnunl." . 
So the fist guaranties right ie burdened with a 
heavy obligation. The sonl right whieh the 
writer mentione! ie that of hereditury succession, - 
Bit this hae aleo а qualifying limitation that the 
successor must bea deserving person. This баце 
not be claimed in an ‘unqualified manner, The 
third right namely of non-interference in internal 
айга does not ab allexist The surerain power, 
times out of number, bare retailed tie fact ak 
they have m right to interfere in the interest of 
good governmenL utaf dhar expediency, oui of 
a desire to placate thè Inilinn Princes and- put of at 
росу to obsess the mind of the Princes from 
feeling the humilintion of subjection md depriva- 
tion of military power, frequent interference is 
avoided by the «suzerwim power, But in all cases 
wherever there is inisrule or depravity of the ruler 
or prejudice to Imperial interest or defiance or dis- 
honour of the agente of Purlinment interference 
has taken place asa matter of course. The fourth 
right namely of fiscal concessions and compensa- 
tions is not yet mevognizel The policy of the 
British Indian Government relating to Uie come 
mercial services, to the monopolies of salt, excise, 
opium and exchange and the levy of customs 
duties shows beyond n shadow of doubt thut this 


so-called guarantee right iz not nt all conceded. 


It will thus appear that there are really no such 
rights aa the writer belinyes to exist nud that they 
are not only telaxed but curtailod, modified, abro- 


gated and rescinded wherever there i+ an ocension 


to do во: And this violation of these so-called 
rights hus been invariably at the hands of the 
wrents of Parliament. We are therefore simply 
amazed to eee that the writer has wade such an 
untenable claim. that even His Majesty (it ix to he 
mmembened that the writet denies thir right to 
Parliament) cannot bring whewt any relasntion, 
Woe would pointally mek the writer, whe is & few 
прозе of. umliminished ппимлтису, whether there: 
jx anything to provent the British Parliament from 
advising ihe Dndian Princes to follow, the idimi of 
the Proclunaton of. 1017. We nee] not remind 
ho writer tha Жүз шеша cormminnil ao far as the 
Indian Princes are concerned. — M Purliament i= so 
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disposed this policy would be forced upon Ше 
Indian Princes by direct and indirect methods. 
fi without any right whatsoever hnved wither on 
тешу or engigement the Princes ure invite to 
joint consultations to the League of Nations, to the 
Imperial War Cabinet, if they ore allowed to nesem- 
ble together and permitted to form an institution 
wider official recognition a the Chamber of Princes 
anil if they are deporated with honours and insignia 
as resportiible citizens of thie Empire what woul 
prevent the same Parliament from requiring ihe 
Princes to co~vperate with it m realising the goal of 
sesponsible government in India? Is mot. this 
awp mneceseary for ihe good government of the 
subjects of Inilinn States ? Would thie not be 
included in the scope of the obligations of Ше 
Princes? Is this not required by the sense of 
ren] loyalty? Te this not in consonance with the 
trulitions of the sovereign Parliament? We, 
therefore, umphatically state that the writer із 
labouring under hallucinations about the so-enlled 
guarantee] rights and privileges of the Indian 
Princes. 

The fourth fallacy of the writer is nhout 
the drawing up of n strange отепа whieh 
he wants for embodying the obligations which 
the Crown Is prepared to recognize a4 binding 
in relation to the Princes. As a matter of fact 
the Government of. India Act has laid down 
expressly these obligations This covenant is 
w be hred upon treaties anil engagements anil 
iti to evolve out working principles. — The 
covenant ie to he prepared in.cansultation with a 
anall committee of the Inidiun Princes consisting 
of some to 10 members with the Viceroy toro- 
present the Crown, This covenant evidencing 
the expression af tho joint will of Hia Majesty. and 
ihe Princes i+ to be binding upon India ae n whole. 
Wo cannot think thot the writer is ignorant of the 
definition uf thy won! Inilin whieh includes British 
Indin and Indian India. So thie covenant [x to be 
binding upom British мш, The writer further 
develops his. scheme by stating that the covenant 
will be binding upon Parliament. The writer how- 
ever displays a lamentablo ignorance. and bewilder- 
ment inthe following senteneo : * This covenaunt 
will be binding upon Parliament. This in mo. way 
detmets from the power of Purlinment. Parlia- 


ment Í determining the fature rites Of the trams 
fer of responsibility to the people of British India 
iw bound to have regani to this covenant. Xe Act 
of Parliament, much lex an Act of Indian Legis 
lature, ean go agninxt the covenant It would bas 
competent only for His Majesty und the Prinves 
to revise tbis covenant" Nothing could be: more 
absurd and preposterous than thie covenant, We 
fail wm understand if po Act of Parliament ean go 
against the covenant where is the authority left for 
Parliament and what is the meaning in paying in 
the anme brestli ihat itin no way dewnets from, the 
powers of Parliament $ Мн салор conceive if the 
writer hus any definite ides пя to. how. Parliament 
сап exercise its powers when they ure chreumanribed 
by the limitation thai it hurs no power to £0 behind the 
came The covenant i$ to relate to the guaranteed: 
riza oF protection, hereditary succession, non-inter- 
ference in internal wffirs and fiseal concessions. 
an] compensations, Except the two itume of 
internal interference шиі herdlitary | succession 
the other two have got a direct bearing upon 
British Indin. Protection. touches the. question of 
defence and ineidentally the control aver the British 
Indian army. Thy question of fien] concessions 
and. compensations orises from ouitters of join, 
concert such Hs customa, eomierem] seryhees, ex- 
echange, opium, salt nnd excise, Now if this eoyenant 
ie to be acted upon it means that in all questions 
relating to defence md matters of joint — 
the will of the Princes and the will of His Majesty 
(пов вк и part of the trinity of Parliament will 
be binding not only on British Dnlín bnt aleo upon 
Parliament anil the agents of Parliament, Anil на 
зул АЕ E 
кы : "ing without the advice 
of constitutional wlvisers and behind the back 
E Рин e British India would 
or ull time bent t : 
cme. “Ani is * — me а — 
йө рг Bunting аши т» ТЛ tate 
contingyney over contemplate by — 
being in ludin? Even the mother of. Purliamen | 
Apes “ Empire 
would be entirely helpless in-giving any relief not 
only to Ending States ' subjects hut to subjects of 
British Indin. The existence of such n Niere. 
mould establish permanently in. Indian Пиш ап 
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Empire candisting of onethind of India dominated 
by half n dozom Inilinn Princes and His Majesty 
acting independently of Parliument in wn ime- 
sponsible manner; and British Шш, even if 
ileminion status is granted, would be under 
the eonim] of ministers responsible so Inilian 
Legislatur: snil working under a Governor Goneril 
responsible. t» British Parliament, Sucli a covenant 
would wher into existenee two Empires in India, 
one irrespousible of Indi India, other responsible 
of British Tulin and this responsible Empire i2 to 
bus ander khe  dominution of this irmsponsible 
Government. Nothing but frenzied imagination 
could) have propounile! euch an ahs, illógical, 
dangers and sucilal нећете, 

Tho fifth fallacy i2 about the creation of a supreme 
judicial teibumal to decide if àn act or order of the 
Indian or Provincial Government ià repugnant to 
the covenant, The composition of this tribunal 
discloses the same inonlinute desire for nutoeratic 
existence we i= betrayed in the creation of the 
coveriank The judges are to be appointed by His 
Majesty in consultation with the Committee: of the 
Prinos, The writer wants the nominees of the 
Princes to sib upon this tribunal and to decide 
matters affecting Briel luli H the writer had 
sugeusted that each m tribmnal shoulil tre the Juli- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council ih would have 
conveyed eome-sense- “The writer must be presum- 
ad to be aware that in all self-governing dominions 
the constitution creates the Supreme Council) Tho 
writer iè not pasel to trus even seh a Court, 
We put it to him if it is fuir that the Princes should 
have tho right to nominita their own judges when 
they are called upon io decido matters affecting 
lodian India ami British India 7 Decency requir- 
ol thud the writer should not have disclosed. such 
perverse mentality iu making this suggestion, 

The sixth fallacy is about the creation of un 
Appellate Court calle] * His Majesty in his Princes’ 
Council’ The procedure is to be of a political 
character in this Court of Appeal and the Council 
ie to sit in London, The people of Great Britain 
throughout езе years and even the self-governing 
ilominions; under this Empire. look tipon the Privy 
Connell na the finul Court of appeal. The domi- 
sions, although they ary striving for greaiest in- 
depenilenod in internul pfairs, have not yet entered 


any protest against this time-honoured and sacred 
institution of the Privy Council, But this writer 
wante (ò create a pival institution. to that of the 
Privy Council composed of the himinaries af the 
Indian untoerncey. We put it to the writer, even 
if his scheme is accepted, whether there i+ omy out 
of the seven bunired Indian Princes who cin be и 
near approweh even toa. provincial District Judge 
iw British Indie—leawo aside the Figh Court and 
the Privy Counell Judges, We pity the gross ignor- 
ance ofthe writer about the competency of the 
Indian Princes and nbout the complexity of the 
questions whieh such a tribunal would һе кайый 
upon to desde, "The writer also seme tio һе quite 
u stranger oo the ordinary canons of Junspri- 
ene) that a judge should bo ss furias possible 
unennnectsl with the parties concerned. If the 
Iudi Princesa aesir their nominees on this: tribu- 
nal or in this Court of Appeal wliy shoull British. 
India be denies]: this privilege *.— Special pleading 
could not have been more reprehensible than it is 
apparent in this wild suggestion of this writer, 


The writer of the article seems to have taken 
his ene from Rir Leslie Seott's scheme which, how- 
ever, Stunde condemned! asit wae abruptly mbari- 
domed by the Princes at the eleventh bor before 
the Butler Committes, But the present  writwr 
has zone one beger nnd has tried. to improve upon 
that acheme which was styled will nnd preposterous 
by a writer in khe Manchester (warfas; Bir 
Leslie Scott however. hw some regard for Purlia- 
mont anil did not like to throw it overbonrd, Ha 
had not the coum*e to esst to the winda the consti- 
tution given to India by Parliament. Sir Lelio 
suggested the Constitution of the Viceroy in Todian 
Sintes’ Council Thg present writer goes n step 
further and wants His Majesty and the Princes to 
draw up ihe covenant, Both Sir Leslie. Scott. and 
the present writer have «tudiously ahstained from 
eying whether the. Vieeroy de lo bea different 
person from that of the Covernor General We 
would ask the writer whether the office of a Viceroy 
as distinct from the Governor General is recognis- 
el in the Indian Constitution? *The Viceroy in 
Indian States" Council " admitted aonm new light 
info the seared conclave of this body, It Was sup 
gested! that there were to be two Englishmen and 
the head of the political department on this Conn- 
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ci. This clearly shows that it was notto be 
divorced completely from the Government of 
India The present writer imbued with autocratic 
instincts wants none but the majority of the 
Princes to decide the fate of Indian India andl Bri- 
tish India, Similarly Sir Leslie Scott bml design- 
od that in matters of common concern there was 
to be a [inion Council consisting of the Viceroy 
in Indian States’ Council and the Governor Gener- 
al This writer isnot pleased even to take the 
Governor General into confidence even in mutters 
affecting defence antl the wlministeation of joint 
interests, The Princes and His Majesty are 10 be 
thé sole arbitrators; nvither the Indian Legislature 
nor the Parliament has todo anything under this 
fantastic scheme. Sir Leslie Scott's Supreme Court 
was to consist of a Chief Justice anid two other 
Judges selected from the best men in Great Britain. 
But the writer is not willing to trust even best men 
in Great Britain but men only of the choice of these 
blessed Princes. Sir Leslie Scott provided an 
appeal to the Privy Council ; the present writer 
diseards this idea and wants the creation of a Court 
composed of His Majesty and three Princes. In 
fact this writer has the audacity tó out-Herod Herod. 
We however find to Gur utter dismay the perverse. 
mentality of thie writer. Sir Leslie Scott was the 
professional Counsel of the Indian Princes, That 
he was retained ata fabulous costica matter be- 
tween him anil the Princes. Butasa paid adviser 
he was giving expression to tho wishes of the Prin- 
ces under & constitutional garb and he wae only 
doing his duty. We do not know whether Profes- 
sor Sapre is writing nriler any inspiration, If he 
has suo www taken up thie cause of the Indian 
Princes it shows « lamentable Jack of the knowledge 
of Indian history, n complete. absenee òf constitu- 
tional instinct and gross ignorance of the basie 
principles of the English constitution. We 
woull msk him whether under the shadow 
of Hie Majesty-in-Princes’-Council, there is the 
slightest chance of any self-governing institation 
thriving in British Lodia ¥ That the writer should 
betray such a bitter antagonism towunls nutional 
demand in British Indian and national aspirations 
ils simply amazing. That such views devoid] of 
any political insight or broad stateemanship should 
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have emanated from a learned! professor i$ anything 
but creditable to him, 


Regurdin g fiscn] relations with British India je 


is no doubt true that the Indinn Statee aro їп the 
vortex of economie forces, policies pursued. by. the 
Government of India have prejudicially affected the 
Indian States. Wedded then tò 8 policy of free 
trade the Puramoant Power brought diplomatic 
pressure to bear upon the [ndinn States nnd prevail- 
мі upon them to abolish ail customs duties and 
remove Tariff barriers. Similarly manufacture of 
salt was required to be stopped in furtheraiute of 
the interest of the Paramount Power. With à view 
to bring uniformity unl to exploit to the full the re- 
venue, the ndministration of excise in Indian Stutes 
was taken over by the Government of India on a 
farming system. With the same object minta were 
closed. Railways, Post anil Telegraphs were Intro- 
duced into the States ; yurious concessions were made 
by the States for the passage of ruilwaye through 


their territories. As a result Indian States have: 


suffered heavily. They are indirectly contributing to 
thie Exchequer of British India. It is however neces- 
sary © remember that all these damayving conse- 
quences were caused when the Agents of the Crown 
were governing British India in an irresponsible 
manner, We now find that the free trade policy ix 
abandoned in the interest of India as a whole and 
protective customs duties have been levied which 


yield an annual income of nearly fifty crores te the 


British Indian Government The subjects of 
Indian States who consume these duty-paid goods 
ure indireetly paying « proportionate burden of this 
taxation. The same has been the case with the 
profits of the commercial services and monopolies 


of exchange, opium, silt and excise, Ti does not 


require much elabomte treatment or any reference 
to lrish history to prove this fact. The real ques 
tion is in what manner equitable relief ean be given 
to the Indian States’ people for this indirect taxa- 
tion? What provision can he made in the consti- 
tation of British India to safeguard the interest 
of the Indian States when policies regurding these 
matters of common interest am initiated and 
followed by the Parumount Power? A com 
mittee has now been appointed which is consider 
ing this very question. [t would be prema tare 
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to forecast the. views of this committee. Suggew- 
tions have been made previously to bring into exist- 
ences a machinery by which the two parts of Endin, 
namely, Indian India anil British India ean be 
_ constitutionally brought gether, to discuss anil 
determine policies hearing on matters of common 
concern in nn effective manner. The writer seems 
to overlook the fact that the Montford Report con- 
tuns 4 very valunble suggestion in para 311 of the 
‘Report, Other persons have proposed representi- 
tion of the Indian States in the Central Legislature. 
This is however very debumble and very. difficult 
in actuul working. Indian States « far as their 
internal administration is concerned are entirely 
independent and the Contral Legislature in British 
India cannot legislate for them about municipal 
laws or even about local taxation. The writer of 
the article has suggest! the urgency of the real 
federal constitution for India, The Indian Princes 
huve been talking u good deal about federation 
latterly. But as observed in the Nehru Committee 
Report they do not «sem to understand the full 
implications of 4 federal constitution. The federa- 
tion of the nutonomous units in the shape of British 
Indian Provinces snil of the autocratic unite of 
Indian States would be an organisation most in- 
congruous in its nature and impossible of harmoni- 
ous working. Besides it woulil be entirely opposed 
to the cardinal principles of federntion, A federation 
postulates two essential conilitions: (1) grouping 
together of various units and. (2). of the various 
people inhabiting these anita. Ані ий із for this 
reason that in many of the federal constitutions 
now functioning, there i» one Chamber repre- 
senting the units ani a second Chamber represent- 
ing the people of all these unite. It would further 
be necessary that all these seven hundred scattered 
State shall have to be grouped together, each 
group being. nearly equal in size, importance and 
population t a unit in British India. Are the 
Princes therefore willing to enfranchise their people 
anil mise their position to that of the citizens of 
British India? Are they willing tọ form thèm- 
. selves volantarily into such groupe? Nota single 
one Of them has shown his willingness to precept 
these two conditions: 

The writer of the article also meme to ignore 
the easentinl requisites of a federation, His sug- 
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gestion is that in the Upper House in British Indio 
n representation should be given either to the auto- 
cratic rulers or to their nominees, namely, their 
Diwana. Wo put it to this writer whether the 
tutoornt of any Indian State or the creature of 
his aweet will, pumely, bie Diwan can pretend to 
represent the people of his State? With the ex- 
perience which the writer must have of the auti- 
eratic rulers of Indian States and their still more 
xutocratic, perverse and narrow-mimded Diwans, 
it is winasing, nay ridiculous thet he should make 
& suggestion that in the federal constitution of 
India these luminarias of Indian States should be 
permitted to represent the whole Stave meaning 
thereby the people of the States. It is doubtful 
whether in a federal democratic constitution these 
antocrats can adequately represent even their 
blessel selves, We ask the writer whether the 
ruler of any State in Indin represents his people. 
Does inj ruler recognise the coustitutional exist- 
ence of his own people? This suggestion of the 
writer is in keeping with his fantastic political 
dogmas criticised above. The climax of the wis 
dom of this writer ond his political shrewdness 
is betrayed in the following observation: "The 
federal Legislature will of course work within the 
framework of the fundamental convention.” When 
it is remembered that the writer proposes that the 
convention is to be drawn up only by the Crown 
and by half n dozen Indian despote anil that it is 
to be binding upon the Parliament and ae the 
Indiam Legislature is not to be given any power 
to go against it, we ask the writer, whether in view 
of this reservation, the federal constitution ran 
have wry freedom of action? Ly plain words this 
suggestion means that the Crown in Princes’ Coun- 
eil shall for all time to come control. the fiscal and 
economie policies of British India and Indian 
Indi, Whether to wluire the egrezious mentality 
of the writer or hit perverse antagonism to con- 
stitutional development we lenve it for British 
Intian people to judge We ask any sane man 
whether these novel suggestions of the writer 
would in the remotest degree help the progress of 
this country дк & whole and enable to achieve 
&n hongurable position in the Commonwealth of 
the British Empire ? 


ne THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


THE BUTLER COMMITTEE'S REPORT: A SYMPOSIUM 


Showing How Their Proposals are Unsympathetie. Uneonstitational, Itlegal. Unhistorical 
and Antl-Indian, 


VIEWS OF EMINENT INDIAN ADMINISTRATORS 


L 8m M., Vievesvanayva (Ar-Dewan, Mysore State), 


Ferunes RELATIONS WITT Crown. 


A number of Princes asked that they vhould 
have direct relations with the Crown, The Butler 
Committee noopt and confirm this claim. 


The Princes ubove referred to liked for some 
form of constitutional procedure to regulate their 
future relations with the Paramount Power. The 
Committee consider there is по real measure of 
agreement among the Princes, In the Counmittee’s 
Opinion, such questions as arise from time to tme 
might be settled by Departmental Standing Com- 
tnitiees ant! when ordinary Committees fnil wo agree, 
by other. Committees more formally оопай. 
Bat the ultimate decision must rest with the Vios- 
roy or the Seeretury of State. 


"The Committee proceed to add that in case a 
Dominion form of Government should be constitat- 
ed in Inilin, the Princes should not be transferred, 
without their own agreement, to a relationship with 
that Government, Tho Committee uv. npparently 

to aueh: à prospect for they do not say how 
they would deal with the eases of Princes that do 
desire to retain their present relations with the 
Government of India after i becomes responsible 
to the Indinn Legisfature. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS, 


With regurd to financial and economic relations 
between British India and the States, the Commit- 
we peonil that an. expert body be appointed 
to enquire into the claims of the States to share in 
the custome revenue anil at the same time also 
into the wlequaey of their contribution to the 
Imperial revenues. They lay down no general 
principles bat over that all questions relating t sult 
opium, excise and other similar financial elaitus cun 


be settled on the advice of Committees tò ba con- 
stituted by the Viceroy. 
Ferner ox ‘ree Inpiaxn STATES. 

The Princes have protested against indiscrimi- 
nate interference in their internal affairs, Bat the 
Committee clnim that they have ascertained the 
views of the Princes as a body and consider that 
euch interference is unsvoidable by the very nature 
af the position of the Parumount Power, = Para: 
mountey,” they aay, “must be paramount.” The 
Stutes’ people, on the other hand, welcome inter- 
ferenee of the Paramount Power in. euses of misrle 
though they would like tosse this done hy a Gov- 
eminent which is maintained under a popular 
constitution. They desire to be ander the future 
Dominion Government because, under democratic 
nuspioes, the way for transforming their States into 
constitutional monarchies would be бейет, Al- 
though the Committee ignore that there should be 
euch a thing a rights or interests for the people of the 


States, the more fair-minded of the Princes, recog- __. 
nising that autocracy cannot long live side by m 


with democracy, are willing to extend. the liberties 
of their peopl. Some have also expressed a 
willingness to join the future Government of India 
on $ Federal hasis, 

The Committee object to entrusting a Member 
of the Government of India with the Indian States’ 
portfolio heeause they eny he will be overruled by 
his colleagues. The entire Cabinet will, in the 
nature Of things, be the custodian of the interests of 
very rection of the population ; and if in.a Federal 
Constitution the Members of tho Cubinet who bold 
the Indinn Statos’ portfolio are selected from among 
those acceptable to the representatives of the Stats 
in the Central Leyislature, the Stater may be sue 
of 1 fnit deal | 


ТНЕ BUTLER COMMITTEE'S REPORT: A SYMPOSIUM 


Tae Por of Tire: Terim. 


Obyiously the poliy of tho Committee i» agninst 
the coneummation of à United Inia, "luy биені 
wimit thot gont changes haye тайт place within 
Mie puer twenty years am) that 7a new. spirit i& 
ниені," but they slow no inclination io. take al 
vuritage of either to ndvanés the eiue o[ dus people 
In: the Coimninittee s statsnents there de. qo. hint. of 
& futum for ihe Imila Bist’ peopl Thur 
propels ате тикув, аресту ail 
hardy omasin or legal Tha Committiw 
make по апе ur original roinne- 
ations. “There te ono mulya енер ну 3n Wir 
outlook, cerainky nothing wo wepi wort or 
hope. Thirty venre ago such n report migha 
liivi presi for n Sod ра «штен Toe 
Jay Hn p nothing more tium an. unnchrnism. 


Tl, fim Tes Banante. Savio (e-a 
Semler, Governnent of India. 


As a reestatimaemnt of the roletiony between the 
Indian Btates unil the Paramount Power, V do mot 
think that the Butler Coumitier орог м eub 
stantinlly ro our knowledges, Tho Committee quotes; 
upparentiy wifi npproval, from thé. funous. letter 
af Lond Reading to 105 Erali рне н 
Nigam and dien they simi up te. whole: position 
ina few wopnls "Darunountey must nnain Para- 
minim." 

"This «шшш шині giyê plentvoof Гон Гор 
reflection to thowe whe have been iecustonel t 
niiphasting their internal sovereignty. The impli- 
үшөп» of thir doctrine are iuh nite far тенеп 
anil mere olusiye nf close analysis than what! is 
sugreded by a eupertichal view, 


Аа corollary of thie proposition tho eommittos 
lay it down that “the rights and obligations of the 
Purumount Power should tot bo assigned ui per- 
sone who am not utwler its. contzol for бивни. 
om Dadian Government in British: India rmepansible 
fo wi Indian Lewislitum” — The Curmitbée further 
yelp ie iden nad. refer to. the rave: apprchen- 
sion of ihe Prines im this sears amh rewl their 

strong opinion thut in view of the historial mimre 

af dr relutionship between the Pamingont Power 

wodithe Prinoes thi: littershonkd jorbo traneterneyt, 

without. their own agreement jo relationship with 
іл 


ца. 


a now Government in British Inilia; responsible to 
Ше Таан Legislnture, 


Sm Ltk Sorts Views 


lu (ue wonl, the views. of Bir Leslie Scott, se 
(жеөө! йт the Jane Ане rit, lut year, 
liae subistantinlly. preyuiled with. the Coumitine. 
Conztiiutionally this. ductrine everlooks the aiittir- 
onee berween. the. parmonuniwy of the Parameont 
Power, aod the form: of Government whieh that 
Power may establish iii Enlin, 


Potitivally it iethe negutron of Tndin s elitiun 1e 
ihe etus of à. Dominion nml. it i9 hy: uc ned 
hazurdous-ào say thet tt probably Toreshidows jue 
ultimate prineipde on whieh thi он Синан 
will ball api their alie. fo netun pradie, it wili 
menn der apothessis of the Political Department 
of the Goverimient of Tria, forthe Conunitter «i 
mol feo the propeeal for the idditinm of a Politienl 
Member in tho Urovernor-General's Exveulbye Coun- 
МИ beenuse “the Princo attach gront importance 
tn direct relation with (he Vieeroy ia representing 
Hie Сутти, and i füture the Vieeroy, anml: aot tlie 
Governor-Generilin-Couneil a= at presa shonld 
lw tho agent tor the Crown dn all dlenlings with the 
Indian Stutes." 


Tummy Axp. PRAcTICIE 


‘The theory for which the Princes «tood luis, for 
e time being prewnilod, butowhether in. netunl. 
pinta? their position will be stronge ur hetter 
Whew thoy ane imi direct rlibons with tie Viewnoy, 
or to pat А Шао, under the tutela of the Poli- 
Hd Reermtary, whieh: ceousistently with this ther, 
will he wll the «teonger, ba open bo: serious ioa, 


Meanwhile approwhing the. question from He 
point of view of British Tuta amit fts demand for 
Dominion Status, thie mew. согу Wil] be. Emated 
па муан: like tho û Thines Wall in the way of 
Tilia’? inarch townnls Dominion Sean Ii: would 
huive been. quite à different thing if. the. Committee 
haud proceeds] t асия» tho question ne to low to 
misljust tbe relation: o£ Indian. Та м a self- 
governing: Beiish: Windia, bat this, полун ашин 
ull the eloquenee vemeted in certain quarters un the 
dram of a felini Tulia, the Сонин hiner 
hot permnituwd Dwmeelye tà discuss 











ni THE HINDUSTAN HEVIEW 


This Report will be julged not by its tetom- 
mendations on iniiviinal Jesus batty jt rean- 
шени оп the big constitutional issue, mml 
from (hat poing ef view, T eum only say, that it 
crentes a division Iebecen British Dadi ind. Iridinn 
{тїй all the mene їп} da both Because. d 
nlincst: threatens to Бе реттен. 


HL sum C EoBRaxwaswaur AkrvAH | r- 
Member, Mailras Gorwrninent L 


Ле маз anticipated by most of thoss who hnil 
раш апу attention М thu: subject and to thè worms 
of referee lo thw Coulee, on el dos proposal: 
made for the constriction of a new mal eliliorate 
machinery for the future regulation of the relatiun- 
hip betwen. he lian Sle ин the British 
ludin lia lon dealt wilh by the Batler Committee 
"Ta pui db shortly, the stots yuy cote las lien 
preserved with fend to the relationship between 
Hie princes and. the. Paramount: Power. A. few 
processful changes have len indiented and the 
mist. impertant dweiramendabión: i« that tl View 
roy nal mot the  Gievernort enersl-in ыш 
should de phe Agent ofthe Cromn in ite velition with 
iis Princes: From the point of vie of British India, 
euieniion has to be comeenimtod on. the. significant 
vonelusion arini at by the Committee Vul ihe 


qelitionship between Ше үнөн. рү шні 


the prinves stiowkl not be transferred withoni the 
аштеенині ОЇ ahe latter da Ше iw Cioverament 
pespansible: t the Amlien DLesislature.— Ad Ше 
same фиш Ше рита dunok fed eonpelint bo 
deal with the prestirn ol ennatitationalefons dn 
the Indian anus; amd hive ben extremely non 
mnal îi ойс statement, Té jè not mich tier 
to say Hint thw Toisas url (a посен 
by the stirrings af a new life if those etirrings are 
pot translates! date metion din de States by nop 
machinery devised for to purpose, even ни! 
tbe mmhinerz d= нө о! joint consultation, 

Without à ring of the full report, Wis im- 
possible. to say how far ane) if the туча 
tions of the Committee aro ealenbitesl to put a ireak 
pon tho political w=pirations of Ниш Iulia. 

The Ваг Сошо has come imd gom aml 
dt may. be nid. ninely t0 lave eroesed the. te and 


т 


dowel the 7s of the present political prvticn. It 
miny alen w noticed that the theory m= n nexis 
hitween His Majesty the King aa apart from the 
Parlament and the prinos m:i whith so much 
insistemor was Tail by Sir Leslie Seotl lire not been 
encournged by. the Conmiitiee, 

It i8 up to Ehe Tenders of. British Tndiá and to the 
Princes and representatives of tho peopls in. Inilian 
Etats to rome peter aml arrive it eonelisiaie 
beneficial go all alike and without injostier do 
any one nf the parties, Lt ie hapal that Ше princes 
will now reutise that any progress in any ешон. 
en only. be achieve] hy cooperation with the 
people of. their own. States nnd representatives of 
Ши British Dili, 


IV. Su PR BrvARWAME aiyai [E 
Member, Madras Gocerament). 


The impression lofi on my mimi iè thay the 
Bodor Conminsss Report will fail p give sati 
frvtion to the Indini Priness or to the people of 
British [niis Tn so far asit lays down the purt: 
шашцсу of the British Government und the right 
nal duty of uo parsmiuotnk power bo jnleryene {н 
ihe inkera of ihe Stites anik thiir anbjerts, anil 
tie whole of India, ile decision inay nob be wel- 
come ty thie Prince hut world be regardod as 
sutiefactory by others, 57 


The gmaeens given by the Cominitine ария. 
Hoe addition of à political gmember tà thn Executive 
Uounell of the Viceroy are unconvincing, The 
min reneon de thet stich an addition would not 
ктийїу the princes wh» hanker attr ctireet relations 
with the Crown, Nie naw ured Mint tn ip pok 
mont oof om polite member waull haiwe the 
Bui in a lire minority in (he voting power 
of the Cone, So long as the condi OF dhe 
political relations of te Government of. Imlia 
> шн ие Гетта io a respomihle Goverment, 
the feet ikat он оа member would be ш a 
minority in the Executive Connell is notuf euch 
pensequenee.— The arrangement proposed by the 
Commitier cappairentiy conteriplites Tor all time 
msceheme under whieh British Tolia ний dh 
Indian State woall be entirely separi, Con- 
steny wiih this view, the Comninitios, nidvice 
ihàt ds Governor Generilán-Counell он 


CRITICISMS ANT DISCUSSIONS 


cener to represent) the Crown: nnd be replaced 
hy the Vineroy incall dealings with. the Indian 
Fames. Cliisis certainly n retrozrndé roconimienida- 
tion anil though put forward wrth the object of 
making n cores to the centmonie of the 
Princes, it enleulabes] tuliye weige between 
British India anil the [ndn States ane ie not 
likely to promote, the chinos of mn eventual 
coalition; 

The sxreney propose] Uy the OCormmitiee for 
dealing with: politiral questions arisinis letween the 
Government: of British Indi and the States is a 
speetally recruited politicn! Secretariat Apmmntiy 
the intention Es 1o exclude Indinns from this deport: 
ment of the Secretariat. Apart from the ubjections 
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te the probable exelusion of Indinns from this 
Rarreinrint, (tid e темі лелка о яиррояа hat the 
political department of the Governaent o£ India nee 
quimes exclusive гайт Їн. Ше роса! department 
While maintaining the delusion of the Primes 
ahour. direct relations with tho Crown, the Con 
ninê proposal will only: wed to strengthen the 
unséer power at the bureaueraey behind the shadow 
ofthe Vitov. 

The opinion of the Committer that fhe Hati: 
ship between the Purnmant Power and tbe Princes 
aloud nóp be. ranafernsp without the igrnesement of 
the later to a responsible government in. British 
India is constitutional inann sunl wil operate 
nx n barrier to the consolidation ef Indi, — — 





CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS 


IN THE NAME OF 


RY 


Ме. Аимар 


Th thè Hindnetan Review for the quarter for 
Jünunry-March, 1629, Mr. Bipin Chaniden Pal while 
writing on * Dominion Stati versus Indepondenee " 
has rail a Hiren whi ente an uneaulhal for 
reflection on the parity of ihe patriotin sentimenta 
of the responsitly sections of the Misalmans їп 
Indian To am not eoneerned: with the mnin- argt- 
ment af his име hut Dreeord my strong disap- 
previl of the way in which he unhesitatingly: attri- 
hutes p» Musalmnns: eoniduet. tieneheroua to India 
in case of (God forbid) =p fresh spell of foreign. pm- 
litien! domination which i more likely to he Auiti 
than European." En fairness do him T quite. tle 
passage in which charge ie lewellet at the Mu- 
silua. The ia right in saving thmi any attempt to 
leal op thie existing politiol order he fome can 
only and Huc dbesstor, and while he forecasts what 


ert of authority night ryplace the “present British ` 


arvrlorlehij" а ене n mise revolt auccoeend e, he sug- 
geste; nus one of the alternatives, uit " tw attempt to 
replnev-ihe present British authority in. the entry 
hy physical fores may even mult ina fresh spell 


NATIONALISM 


SHAFT. 


of foreign political domination which is more likely 
to bu Asiatic than Eupan: And waraj in. that 
case will menn neither Hindu Raj, such s Hindu | 
comnninaliats may possibly dream of, nor the Raj 
of the composite Pilian poople, which ie tho dream 
of. the Indian democrat, bot a Mualim Raj with a 
foreign Muhoammalan potentiate at. 45 henl, who 
will be allo te etrenirthen iml entpenehi hie position 
hy exploiting. the forces of. Muslim. eommiunnlism 
im the-ceuntry." Ii will he. obeerved 
the sting ie in во пай: Fi is exactly. (dur statement 
ofibis mure which are ealeulnted: to: undo ll the 
hiemps whioh, during thu Tist ilonni gr- zoma 
інно) Маған рие inon hove made to 
disabiee the minds af their corlizinniat from any 
«usicions, ne doulit due do insufficient knowledge of 
it uin anıl objets; whioh. tho Минип іп. Іон 
éntertained. ngainst the nckiwitus and propaganda of 
the national instituton like the Indian National 
Congress Mr- Pil miy. inve forgotten the digs 
when the. Musalmans Wl) iy a boly shone! thie 
Congress naji ant of political pity anl Bhe perhaps: 
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does not knew the uphill struggle which men like 
Mr. Mohamed Ali Jinnah, Маца Моћашай АН, 
aml Maulina Ysknh Hausen and s host 6f. others, 
antl pablicivts like Mauhinn Abdal Kalam Azul anil 
а swarm of other journaliste who followed in his 
wake, hmi] to muke to. educate the Moealmans to 
feelings of eymparhy with national activities loading 


to active Co-operation in the work of mitional uplift. 


Apart from the merite ar demerit of thiir condim 
during the fatefal days of non-o-operation the fact 
саш. De eminsald that ance the Mosahnane were 
convinsa) of the rightnoss of the ewiree of. ation 
plunned for them they stinted no sacrifice and bor 
all the suffering which fell to their Jot like sen. 
And if today the attitude of the vast majority of the 
community is apathetic, H not actively antipathetic, 
to the eull of the Congre<= the effect can be directly 
traced to the causes which have their genest« among 
Other things in thio statements hiring mental affinity 
to the one. mule by Mr. Pal which T haye quoted 
above. 


It may be asked why should a Musalman take 
exoeption to an innocent expression of views of thie 
natum. The explanation i= simple to «tate. The 
suggestion iniplied ju this statement hetrnys a basic 
distrust of thy patriotic eentiments of Musalmans, 
It shows that the professions of Musalmans that 
they: ure prepared to entite їп the service of their 
country have no more value than more lip sympathy. 
Ts i* intended to prowe that a Miisalman will not 
bo slow in changing hi= allegionee ££ he will i thi 
иное of haying at the heml of Governuent of the 
eountry 4" foreign Muhammadan poutine.” Nor 
i* this wll) The Miesinmne have newer made à 
wrmt of their extm-territorial  «ympathies with 
Musilman kingdome in Asin or African, They hive 
always resented the interference of Eünropeati powers 
in the affa of these kingdoms, wnt huve not 
failed t give expression te those feeling» of resent 
ment in ammistakable terms Now, to suggest, in 
however subtle a omaunner—the mone subtle- thy 
munner Of suggestion the more mischievous it i¢-— 
that the Musalman in India will help и foreien 
Mohammaian potentate to strengthen and entrench 
hie position in Indis ie vo wnrn the. present overlords 
of. India of the potential enemy-within thóir enn. 
| -Hope Me- Pal is intelligent enough to. realize: in 
whut u plight he has contrived to place the Musal- 


mus as an communi. Te ay have donee 
erviee t de British. autharities though. thay do 


Nul noel his nesiztenow in detetins thelr enemy ¥ 


amd in. preventing their aetivities hit he has dene 
à distinet dissievion ty Enlia by showing the 
Mualim how dowam opinion one of the fore 
йин миопия їп Бийи hold» about them. 


[ sntieipute the retort— Mr. Pul hae refermd. 6o 
“fimes of Mual commnunatian in the country“ 
anil not de die enti Musshingan. eomitihity, — Burt 
whun. are thése forecs o£ Muslim eonimusalienm, and 
who determines. whnt: eonstitites Muslim eommtu- 
nali? Wo hiye sen the spectacle of men. tika 
Sir Abdur Rabin, Mr, Mohamed: Alf Jinuth anl. 
Sir AT bun being called in their respective turn 
eommunaliste, while their Hindu. compatriots have 
foul themselves at home on the platforms ef the 


Нии Malweahha jail the Congress equally well. 


The traasitiot from. one platform to the other has. 
not even hèm noticed und the inconsistency of 
thetr profession with action has been conveniently 
ignored or excused. 


When Mr. Pal referral t the impossibility of 
indigenous Hindu Kaj and referred to the possibi- 
Hity of foreign dominution why Wil he nòt. think 
Hats Nopaliee polontate wight be whle to strengthen 
or entrench his position io. Indio by exploiting the 
forces of Hindu communnliem? Is it heomise he 
thinks that & Blind potentate will establish a na- 
tional Government in India? Oris it that Hindu 
Commanualism is «ynonymone with Indinn Nu 
fionalism? Tha proposition ix «o aheurd that it 
hae £o be statal 16 be rejected, — Thé only saving 
fartar in the «йш is thie Luckily sneh stuit 
does not anh йн averige: Misalman: but. while 
& Musalman. retalus unaffected hy what ie boing 
said. about hint a Hinds takes it to be n roel 
iruth, coming a it ilyes from soch u responsible 
porron us Mr, Pul, and thinks. mita wul behiyas 
warden Musalman scourdingly, Ji iliis simple 
fact lies the irony of the situation, aml 1 hope 
the publicist: of Me, Рыга ilistriuibulion will 
realise it» import. 

In the sume ieu of the * Hindustan Keview ' on 
page J4 another notable soy of Mother India — 
Sir Tuj Buluulur аргу —*ays Mat he returned. to 
Ludis fmm his recent travel in Ewsiern Europe 


“with the oonvietion, that unless the connmtmal: 
problem i« solved, solved. freely, frankly and cou- 
rageouxIv- there ie no hope, and there can be no 
hope fer uw im the near futur, We have got 
therefore о apply ourselves to that — problem." 
What 4 contrast thes: words of wisdom barn of 
ripe experiones offer to. the nature of the state 
n»wwt made by Mr, Pal which forme th». subject- 
of this nrticle Tt fe only fair to Mr. Pul to quom 
here what hé save in the earlier part of his article 
in the * Hindustan Review.” He хаух that * Trilis 
* really not a country hat a continent We are 
net, honestly spenking, ome people (italics am his) 
Imt a. eonglomeration af many peoples (inilice ane 
mine), 
ities. The unity of the new Indian nation evoly- 


Hraves s FLOWER, 


O! God mile a tower. 
Lovely to ev, 
And when she wae finished 
He gavo her to me. 
A erown of dark hair 
Gold wove for her heal, 
Gave ber a Панто 
Anl wer lips of t. 
For teeth, pave her «ea-penrls ; 
And the hresst of à dove ; 
Lips mule for kisses. 
Буне тамі for loye ! 
A soul shaped from Innighter 
A beart pure and strong, 
A voite rich with glory 
Each whisper 4 song! 
Каип with kindness 
And sweet purity, 


рална ИИ Ера неа но, ck; та: ни. А он паи 


SHORT POEMS 


got to produce s more convineing prif thin 


н {в по пер denying these obvion= netm- 


BY 


Letaxp J, BERRY, 


17 


ing before our eyes will never be homogeneous 
but only a federn] unity," This ie exactly what 
the Musalman Communaliss wil] say im defence 
of his comnrindlisn, — Processi? Mr. Pal " The 
bullling up of an uan federation will nid 
both time md laborious propusatory discipline, 
intellectus] aud socal” He is right but i 


Р 


afforded by hie article from which 1. AN 


to relate be is not alone in this plight and уш 
such stuff i+ allowed m be said fy the name of 
nationalism mni finds curmhey unchallenged, ún- 
checked and uncurbed, 





SHORT POEMS 


Dear God heard ne praying 
And guve her to me! 


THE SILENT CHORDS 


Across the ivory keys my fingers siruyed 

In search of song; the tune T played 

Was come old song, all wild and high, 

You wael to sing to ma in days gone tys- . 

By themselves these kevs could not achieve 

The lovely tunes muy reverant fingers weave, 

As mute anil silently I wait apart 

Needing your loe+tonch en my throbbing heart 

To burst the silence of its endless night 

And bathe my soul in new and glorious light 

For I, without you, cannot find the ways 

Where Love brings айне о Табе ways; 

Mately, ke these keys, I walt dar-lung 

Until your voies shall- wiken all ary life. to 
smg! 
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THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW: THIRTY YEARS AFTER 


BY 


Me. SaAcHCHIDANANDA Sinua, Lar-al-law 


Amongst so short-lived a people 
as the present-day educated Indians, 
it falls to the lot of few publicists to 
survey, after.a lapse of thirty years, the 
record of periodicals founded by them. 
It is, therefore, a source of gratification 
to me that I am privileged to introduce 
the new monthly series of the. Hindus- 
fan Review, three decades after I edited 
its first issue. The forerunner of this 
periodical was ushered into existence 


as the Aayastha Samachar, in July, 


1894, by Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, 
who. was then Principal of the Kayas- 
tha Pathshala College, Allahabad, апа 
who has long since made his mark as 
a distinguished publicist, as the editor 
of the Modern Review, which he found- 
ed here in. 1907, but which was. re- 
moved laterto Calentta. Mr. Chatter- 
jee—as befitting 4 véteran educationist 
—eonducted the Samachar, which was 
tien the: College organ; as a high-class 
educational magazine, but owing to the 
| pressure of his duties as the Principal 
of the College, he had to sever his con- 
nection with it as editor, at ıe end ot 


the first year, ending in June, 1900. 
[was then requested by the then Pre- 
sident of the Board of the Trustees of 
the institution to conduct it in success. 
sion to Mr, Chatterjee. I, however, 
stipulated that I should be given a free 
hand to conduct it not as an educational 
magazine, but as a general record and 
review of Indian progress in all spheres 
of activities, According totlis arrange- 
ment, I brought out the first issue of a 
new series in July, 1900, in which the 
place of honour was assigned (not. un 
deservedly) to a political article on " Sir. 
Antony MacDonnel and the United 
Provinces" from the 5 of a nsing 
young publicist, Pandit Tej Bahadur 
Sapru—he was not even “Dr.” at the 
ime—which was followed by a literary 
contribution of great merit by that emi- 
nent lawyer and litterateur—the late 
Dr, Satish Chandra Bannerji, Prem- 
chand Roychand scholar, whose premi 
ture death, in. 1915, was a most irr 
able loss to scholarship and legal learn- 
ing. There were other good contri- 
butions, and also some editorials 
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Strange as it may sound today, 
there was not in these provinces, at that 
time, any Indo-English newspaper or 
periodical except one, the Advocate of 
Lucknow, which used to be ably con- 
ducted by a well-known Congressman 
and publicist—the late Ganga Prasad 
Varma. The result was that though 
but a monthly—and that too with a 
communal mnomenclature—the  Suma- 
char came to supply immediately a 
long-felt want in these provinces, in 
particular, and in Upper India in 
general, of an organ of Indian public 
opinion as then voiced by the Congress, 

he first number, though very hastily 
put together and not well-got-up either, 
was accorded an ‘enthusiastic weleome 
in the press of the country, which was 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
The Tribuneof Lahore—then as now 
the foremost organ of Indian public 
opinion in the Punjab—enthused over 
it in a long leading article headed 
“From the Caste Unit to the National 
Whole" The late Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, in the Bengalee, was equally 
enthusiastic and complimentary, while 
the leading organs of Indian public 
opinion, in the various provinces, vied 
with one another in their appreciation 
of each succeeding number, and it was 
followed in due course by very flatter- 
ig notices in the leading  Anglo- 
Indian journals, notably the Pioneer. 
Thus in less than two years, the Sama- 
char Tad on its list of contributors 
almost all the distinguished writers 
and eminent publicists in the country 
at the. time, and a few months before 
Lord Curzon's Delhi Darbar of 1903, 
it- received to that ceremonial an invi- 
tation, being the only monthly invited 
amongst the many dailies and weeklies. 
This recognition it had fully earned 
by reason of its high position in the 
press of the country, as an exponent of 


sound and progressive Indian public 
opinion. In appreciation of this ack- 
nowledgment by the Government, the 
Trustees of the College agreed to my 
proposal to confer upon it the appropriate 
and comprehensive designation of the 
Hindustan Review, under which it first 
appeared in January, 1903, and which it 
has borne since. A year later they 
transferred to me its goodwill and al! 
proprietary rights im it. 

Since July, 1900, the Review con- 
tinued to be issued from Allahabad till 


the middle of 1921, when on my ap- 


pointment as a Member of the Gover- 
nors Executive Council in Behar and 


Orissa, Twas called upon to sever my 


editorial connection with this periodi- 


cal. Long before that time it had come 


to be acknowledged, even in Europe and 
America, as one of the leading perio- 
dicals in English, and many European 
and — hooks on India had 
кыз sed their appreciation of it to that 

ect. [could ee therefore; make up 
my mind to stop it, and as no one was 
willing here to take it over, it was decid- 
ed to remove it to Caletitta and to. place 
it under the control of Mr. K. C. Mahin- 
dra, B. A. Cantab) of the firm of Messrs. 
Martin and Co. of that city. Mr. Ma- 
hindra, who was an exceptionally quali- 
hed gentleman for the task, did his best 
to keep it up as a monthly but, with his 
very heavy duties and many engage- 
ments, he found it difficult to do-so, at the 
endofthefirst year. The choice then lay 
between keeping up the Review asa 
quarterly and stopping it, and naturally 
the lesser of the two undesirable courses 
was adopted; and with its issue of 
October, 1922, it was converted into 
a quarterly, in which form it continued 
to appear till last month (June, 1929), 
when it completed its three hundredth 
number. The reading public in this 
country cannot be sufficiently grateful 
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to Mr. Mahindra for the talent, energy 
_and time he so ungrudgingly gave 
tothe conducting of the Hindustan Re- 
view, as a labour of love, from 192) 
to 1928. But for his so patnotically 
coming tò its rescue, the Review must 
have ceased to exist long before now. 
Since the expiry of my term of office as 
a Member of the Behar and Orissa 
Government, in 1926, I was anxious 
to give the Review another lease of life 
asa mon at the place of its birth 
and growth—Allahabad—and accord- 
ingly it was removed here in January 
of the current year, and appeared asa 
quarterly till the last month. With- the 
present number, however, it is reconvert- 
ed into a monthly, and I have now the 
privilege of having associated with me 
in its conduct a highly cultured gentle- 
man—Mr. Prakash Narayan Sapru, Bar- 
at-Law, the eldest son of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru—the first contributor (as stated 
above) to the first number of this perio- 
dical in. July, 1900. I am also receiv- 
ing valuable co-operation. from Mr. 
Prem Sohan Lal Verma, M.A, B. Sc, 
LL.B, the author of a highly sugges- 
tive book entitled The Coming Renais- 
тсе. I have no doubt the reading 
public in the country will accord to 
Mr. Sapru and Mr. Verma that large 
measure of confidence and co-operation, 
which it always generously extended 
to me, during the nearly a quarter of a 
century, when I conducted the Hindus- 
tan Review almost single-handed, 


H 


Recalling to my mind some of the in- 
cidents of the last thirty vears, during 
which I have been intimately connected as 
the editor of the Hindustan Review, with 
many phases in the public life of the 
country, I am struck with the remarkable 
progress which India has made during this 
period, In 1900—as against not the 
dozens and scores but the hundreds who 


now represent the prone in the central 
and the provincial legislatures—many of 
them most worthily; with such consim- 
mate ability as-would do credit to the 
members of the House of Commons itself 
—the whole of British India was repre- 
sented in the then Imperial islative 
Council by but fonr members; all practi- 
cally elected but technically still * nomi- 
nated being nominees ofthe Governor- 
General, each representing the non-offi- 
cial members of the legislative councils 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Bombay 
and Madras. These four provincial 
legislative councils—which were the 
only ones in existence—had a few more 
members, but they too were technically 
nominees of the Governors and the 
Lieutenant-Governors of these fourproy- 
inces. The system which then obtained 
was under Lord Crosss Act, passed by 
Parliament in 1892. The Morley-Minto 
reforms did not come into force for 
another ten years, Responsible Govern- 
ment, as a political term. applied with 
reference to India; was unheard of and 
was beyond the mental horizon of even 
the most advanced politicians of that 
time. Nor was “Swaraj” better known 
or better understood. Till many years 
later, in fact, it was taken by Pie 
Executive to be synonymous with sedi- 
tion, while any reference to “indepen- 
dence” or the complete severance of 
India’s connection with the rest of the 
British Commonwealth, as an element of 
tical politics, would have giventhe 
shock of his lifeeven to so advanced a 
public man and publicist as, say, the late 
Mr. Tilak. Mr, Gandhi was practically 
unknown at the time, though he had 
attended the Calcutta ‘session of the Na- 
tional Congress, held in 1901, under the 
residentship of Mr. (now Sir) Dinshaw 
Wacha, and non-co-operation as a men- 
sure of practical politics was beyond the 
remotest ken of even the most advanced 
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politicians. — Many of thase who are now: 
taking a prominent part im the panie 
life of the country, especially im Cong- 
ress circles, were either unborn, or just 
born and were being rocked im the 
cradle, or were at school Pandit 
Jawahar Lal Nehru—now in the running 
for the presidentship of the Congress— 
was: ther about ten years: old, while his 
revered father, Pandit Motilal Nehrm— 
the veteran leader now of the Congress 
p in the country and in the Assem- 
ly—could only by courtesy be regarded 
as a public man, and that too of the most 
moderate school. Even so late as 1907, 
when he presided over the first session 
of the United Provinces Conference at 
Allahabad—dressed (im the -hottest 
weather) in the then fashionable; braided 
dark grey morning coat, fancy striped 
trousers and. patent-leather boots, swelter- 
ing, sweating and all the time wiping 
his face constantly, melting as: he was 
with profuse perspiration —he made a 
slashing and vigorous attack on the then 
exponents of, what wascalled, the “ extre- 
mist” school. No one who knew him 
at the time could ever conceive the 
Pandit Motilal of those days developing 
into the thaddarelad protagonist of the 
"independence" party of today. 

As for the proceedings of the then 
Councils, the less said the better. There 
were, of course, at the time, no Presidents 
—non-official or even official —other 
than the head of the administration) of 
the country or the province, and the 
speakers had to be constantly "my lord: 
mg" "yóurexcelleneving" or “your 
hononring" them, on. pain of incurring 
their displeasure and also being charged 
with bad manners You had to read. out 
your speeches sitting. The Viceroy— 
as did Lord Curzon on many of the 
occasions when I was present, in the 
Imperial Legislature, as a sight-seer— 
might thump the table violently or even 
stamp his footiri rage, when giving point 


‘and emphasis to the manuseript eloquence 


which he was inflicting, but not so the 
poor non-ofticial member, who was ex- 
ted to. be on hiis best behaviour and to 
address the Sovereign's august represen- 
tative with bated breath and {в бошан 
whispering humbleness. Once tin 1900) 
when Mr. Sapre and I attended- a meet- 
ing of the provincial legislative council, 
here at Allahabad, on the occasion of a 
debate on the Tenancy Bill, we witnessed 
& scene which neither of us has forgot- 
ten or can forget, The opposition to 
the Government Bill was bemg led by 
a patriotic and  independent-spirited 
zanundar (the late Rat Bahadur Nehal 
Chand) who had prepared a searching 
criticism of it, which he had begun to 
read out. This was highly annoying to 
the President, who was none other than 
the — Lieutenant-Governor and Chief 
Commissioner rolled into one—the laté 
Sir Antony (afterwards Lord) Масы 
nell, Even before the speaker had come 
to the main part of his address, Sir 
Antony lost patience with him апа, їп 
iact, lost his temper completely, with the 
result that he began to shani at the to 
of his voice —" No, no; no, Nehal Chand, 
this will nol do. Either withdraw what 
yon have said or I shall get all of it 
expunged from the proceedings. Do 
you withdraw it or not?” The poor 
speaker had no alternative but to give 1n 
and his remarks so objected to—without 
the least justification—were, 1 believe, 
omitted from the report of the proceed: 
ings. On another occasion Sir Antony 
came into open conflict with the late! 
Pandit Bishamhhar Nath—long one of 
the acknowledged leaders of the vakil 
section of the High Court Bar—but he 
failed in browbeating that learned. law- 
yer, who possessed rich arid rare gifts in 
advocacy and managed to beat Sir 
Antony on his own ground, Even some 
years later, Lord Curzon not unoften 
attempted to hector, if not bully, his non- 
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official Indian co esinto submission 
in various ways, and he tried this game 
even with Mr. Gokhale, but gave it 
up so far as he (Mr, Gokhale) was 
concerned, as he found it to his cost that 
the great Indian leader was not inclined 
to take it lying. low. I was present at 
one of these memorable scenes between 
Lord Curzon and Mr; Gokhale, in the 
Calcutta Council Chamber, in the course 
of one of the debates on the Universities 
Bill Now the mere recalling ofthese 
few facts—picked up at random from 
my recollections—will show the vast 
and varied changes for the better which 
have come over our public affairs, 
during the last twenty years, especially 
since the inauguration of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms in 1921. Instead 
ofthe rather demoralizing and subser- 
vience-breathing atmosphere in which 
public activities had then to be carried 
on—as if it were on sufferance—we have 
now our Assembly and the provincial 
councils, with a 1najority of elected re- 
presentatives of the people in each of 
them, in which the popular. spokesmen 
work on equal terms with the members 
of Government, under the guidance of 
elected Indian Presidents, the most 
notable of whom is my esteemed friend, 
the Hon'ble Mr. Patel, who by his re- 
markable ability, intense devotion to 
duty, commendable courage and rare 
independence, has exalted the dignity of 
the great office which he so well adorns, 
and has thereby added a memorable and 
an enduring chapter to the history of 
Indian p in the twentieth century. 

In fact, — dissatisfied we may 
be—and not perhaps unjustly—with our 
present position in the British Common- 
wealth and the gloomy prospects, just at 
present, of constitutional progress lead- 
ing, in the near future, to the establish- 
ment of Dominion Status or Responsible 
Government (to me both these are syno- 
nymous terms), that should not blind us to 


the fact that during the vears of the twen- 
tieth century India has achieved a ш 
notable progréss in many r 4 
that бо ш Жано spheres of activities 
—spiritual, moral, political, educational 
and economic. Much—vyery much— 
no doubt, yet rémains to be achieved 
by us; much leeway has yet got to be 
made up before we can expect to reach 
the destined goal, and much greater 
patriotism will have to be evoked and 
a much larger measure of self-sacrifice 
incurred, than have been so far, before 
we may reasonably expect, not only to 
achieve success im our efforts, but to 
place the. new. politica] institutions orm 
a stable basis—for history abounds in 
examples which prove that it is easier 
to conquer but most difficult to retain 
possession. Nevertheless the advance 
made by our country during the life- 
time of the Hindustan Review has 
been notable and sufficiently stable in 
many directions, and it may safely be 
hoped that if the country is not driven 
by the Government's policy, or force of 
circumstances now unforeseen, into 
violent upheavals, if internal peace 
remains undisturbed and communal 
relations are slowly improved, we may 
look forward to progressing at even 
swifter strides in time to come, on the 
road to Dominion Status. 


IH 


It would be needless affectation were 
I to withheld from the Hindustan 
Review its due, for the good work it has 
done during the fairly long period of 
thirty years, in popularizing sound 
political ideas, disseminating healthy 
opinions on current controversies, stimu- 
lating culture through the medium of 
its Literary Supplement, and contribut- 
ing generally towards India's advance- 
ment by methods which are associated 
with high-class — journals 
and newspapers. It is a truism that the 
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Indian press is am exotic, that i is still 
fettered with many ‘handicaps, and 
labours under many disadvantages. But 
with all these limitations, it has made 
remarkable progress during the present 
century—in spite of the pernicious effects 
òn it ûf the baneful Press Act, which 
was in force from 1910 till its repeal in 
1922. 'The Aindustan Review may 


justly claim that, during the thirty years. 


of its existence, it has materially con- 
tributed to healthy progress in the coun- 
try. Its contributors have been the most 
able and most distinguished Indian 
publicists, It is no reflection on any 
of our esteemed contemporaries in the 
periodical press of India to state the 
fact that this Review alone can claim 
to have published articles, especially 
written for it, by such great and dis- 
tinguished leaders of the national move- 
ment as Dadabhai Naoroji, Allan 
©. Hume, W: C Bonnerjee and several 
others who lave been most prominent, 
during the last three decades, tn our 
public activities. The policy of the new 
monthly series will be as heretofore—to 
pive fair play to all, and to offer a 
forum for the expression of views from all 
points-of view, by the leading exponents 
of various shades of opinion, with the 
reservation of the editonal pages for 
such comments as may represent the 
policy of the conductors of the Hindus- 
fan Review. The editorial policy will 
be, in future asin the past, what may 
be. called Independent Nationalist— 
namely Nationalist, but not mecessarily 


identified with any of the various Na- 
tionalist parties, In the present political 
situation in the country, when almost 
every political party has an organ 
of its own, there is all the greater 
need than at any time. past for non- 
party  Nationálist organ rectally 
amongst periodicals—to synthesise the 
seeming  divergencies of conflicting 
opinion, and to focus and reflect the 
essential Nationalist ideas of India 
to the world outside. The conduc- 
tors of the Hindustan Review believe 
that with its very great political and 
literary traditions, this periodical is 
likely to prove itself pre-eminently fitted 
—though it be the proverbial fly on the 
wheel of Indian progress—to advance 
the cause of the country. Nerved by 
this conviction, they are launching today 
a new series, as.a monthly, of this old- 
established and high-class periodical, 
im the fulness of hope that it will con- 
tinue to supply a want of the reading 
publicin the country. They are aware 
of the many rocks ahead, they are not 
unmindful of the shoals and pitfalls 
that may lie in their way, but they have 
embarked upon their venture drawing 
their inspiration. from the memorable 
words.of Browning :— 

The best is yet to be 

The last of life, for which the first wis made. 

Our Times are iu His Hand, 

Whosaith ‘ A-whole! planned,’ 

Youth shows but half, trust God 2 

5er all, nor he nfraul ! 
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Me. S. Sarvamurti, M.L.C 


There is not only profound humility, 
but profound wisdom in the saying that 
“ God fulfils himself in many ways.” It 
is as true of politics, as of any other 
sphere of public life. But we are all so 
fond of Gur own pet prescriptions and 
patent remedies that we would rather 
have failure or indifferent success, by 
solely pursuing those remedies, rather 
than have success, by recognising our 
limitations, and cooperating with others 
working for the same end. The time 
has arrived when Indian politicians, 
leaders and workers alike, must recog- 
wise the great need for synthesis in our 
work for Swaraj. 


It is admitted on all hands that the 
position of India as a vassal under 
Great Britain is intolerable. It 1s also 
common ground that India must obtain 
her freedom, whether of the restricted 
kind, viz Dominion Status,or whetherof 
the unrestricted kind, viz,, complete Na- 
tional Independence. There are only 
three ways known to history and human 
experience of attaining this—(i) Secret 
violent revolution which is bound to be 
futile, (ii) Open war, which is at present 
impossible, and against the creed of the 
Indian National Congress, (iii) Organis- 
ing the people forfreedom, in all legiti- 
mate and peaceful ways, which is the 
only method open to us. 

The foundation for such organisation 
is nation-wide, continuous, and intensive 
propaganda among the people to create 
the divine discontent with their existing 
political state, and thë thirst for Swaraj. 


This propaganda is absolutely necessary, 
It is not being done today on. anything 
like an adequate scale. All the politi- 
cal parties in India, except the allies of 
the Bureaucracy, can jointly work on this 
basis. For this purpose we want well- 
informed, cultured, bold, honest and 
patriotic propagandists with the power 
of expression in Hindi or in one or other 
ofthe Indian languages. Such propa- 
gandists exist here and there today ; but 
they are not organised; more than that 
they have no means of subsistence. 


There must be public hinds forth- 
coming, to maintain them above want. 
If these propagandists confine themselves 
as they well may, to propagate the Swa- 
raj ideal, the need for the same; and the 
peaceful methods of obtaining the same, 
all parties can and should unite and 
make a synthesis of this work. 


Then, there is that part of national 
work which has come to be known as 
the constructive programme of the Con- 
gress. First, there is Khaddar and 
Swadeshi, which may be taken. to connote 
general economic freedom, and indus- 
trial prosperity forthe country. Proli- 
bition of alcohol and drugs: ranks: next 
in the constructive programme. Tt can 
be achieved completely only under a 
Swaraj Government and then too after 
a brief struggle But the creation and 
organisation of public opinion today 
for that, Is a means of strengthening our 
people in the fight for Swaraj. Next is 
the question of communal unity, includ- 
ing the removal of untouchability. I 
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am not now dealing with communal 
settlements or understandings I am 
rather dealing with educating our 
people to think, speak and act in 
terms ofthe Nation, and not in terms 
of communities, castes, or classes, at least 
so far as public affairs are concerned, 
Until this education is complete, Swaraj 
is either unattainable, or, if stained, 
will taste like dead-sea fruit. The re- 
moval of untouchability inthe sense of 
giving equal rights and opportunities 
to the members of the so-called depress- 
ed classes, isä condition precedent for 
Hindu society to play its rightful part 
eitherin India aspiring for freedom, or 
in free India. 

All the above are items of con- 
structive nation-building work, on which 
all parties, except those who wart to 
perpetuate the present alien irréspon- 
sible rule, can and ought to unite. 
I plead therefore very earnestly that, 
apart from other differences, the 
nation's energies ought to be harnessed 
for this great work, by the leading poli- 
tical parties synthesising their activities, 
in these directions. 

So far, I have dealt with educative 
and preparatory work. I desire now to 
deal with the definite ways of organising 
our people. Our people, besides lahour- 
ing under the g t grievance, piz., 
the loss of their freedom, labour also 
under several smaller grievances of a 
local character, either administrative, 
legislative, or financial. It is our job to 
find out these grievances, to organise the 

ple for the redress of these grievances 
у seli-reliant methods, and to lead them 
to victory, wherever possible, Bardoli 
has led the way in this direction, as 
Tanjore had Ied earlier in Madras. For 
anation like ours, demoralised by decades 
ot slavery, even small successes like 
these will increase the morale of our 
people. It will correspondingly reduce 


the morale of the Bureaucracy. This is 
all to the good. 

The fight for Swaraj can never be 
conducted to success, without the active 
and continuous cooperation of the mil- 
lions of peasants and workers in this 
country, To them it must be made clear, 
that the absence of Swaraj has meant for 
them chronic poverty, ignorance of their 
children, disease, infantile mortality, and 
a general stunting of their growth. Tt 
should also be made clear to them 
that the Swaraj weë work for is not, o 
use Deshabandhu's words, “Swaraj for 
the two percent who have, but Swaraj 
for the nimety-eight per cent who have 
not" Such democratic Swaraj will mean 
for them, the right to fix minimum wages 
and maximum hours, to demand and get 
unemployment benefits, old-age pensions, 
maternity benefits, adeguate medical treat- 
ment, decent housing conditions and 
education for their chiles. This educa- 
tion of the workers and peasants can and 
ought to be done, with a view to enable 
them to get their grievances redressed 
now and here, wherever possible, and 
also to enable them to take their right- 
ful place in the struggle for Swaraj —— 


Besides and more important than all 
these, there is the need for o ising: 
our people specifically for political pur- 
poses. The Indian National Congress 
has been doing this work for the last 42 
years, and it represents the work of the 
best brains and the best hearts of India 
during that period. It is open to all 
Indians who believe in self-he pand have 
no faith in methods of mendicancy to 
join the Congress. I think the time has 
arrived when the Khaddar. franchise 
should be removed. On all thiese items, 
then it is open to all political parties to 
join and work together, without dissipat- 
ing their energies, not unoften in mutual- 
ly destructive directions. Even those who 
do not join the Congress can ‘and ought 
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bo work with the Congress. The Con- 
 gress also. should make it easy for them 
to do so 


Then, there remains the methods of 
the capture of all existing political in- 
stitutions in the couritry, open to election, 
including Local Bodies and Legislatures, 
and using them, with all their limitations, 
as weapous in the fight for Swaraj. 1 
am absolutely convinced that they can 
be so used, provided but only provided, 
that all the political parties in the country 
coalesce and offer stout opposition tothe 
Bureaucraey and its allies. ] am not vain 
or foolish enough to claim that Local 
Bodies and Legislatures alone will get 
us Swaraj, But I am also convinced that 
no other single item of work is going to 
get us Swaraj by itself’ Let us have the 
liumility and the wisdom to know and to 
act in the faith that Swaraj will come to 
us in more ways than one, provided we 
work carnestly for it. 

I know something of revolutions in 
other eountries and how their leaders 
work. It will be the height of folly, if 
the most extreme of national workers 
in the country leave these bodies to be 
exploited by reactionaries. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Council-boycott 
mentality still prevails in Congress cir- 
cles, atid those of us who take to the 
exacting and often thankless work for 
the nation in the Legislatures and the 
Local Bodies aré looked down upon as 
political untouchables. It is time that 
this mentality should cease, or we 


should part company, T trust it will 
not be the latter. 

On every single item of national 
work I have Td above, the 
Legislatures and. the Local Bodies, after 
the advent of Congressmen therein, haye 
helped and can help. Whether it is 
Khaddar, Prohibition, or the removal 
of untouchahility, or organising local 
grievances, or general political propa- 
ganda, they have done their part, and 
they will do it, But I am very keen 
that such work done inside the Legisla- 
tures should be synthesised. with the 
national work outside with a view to 
coordinate them, and, more than that 
with a view that at a crisis all the ni- 
tional forces may march together, This 
can easily be done provided suspicion is 
— on both sides. Unless this is 
done by the Congress recognising 
Council work-as part of its legitimate 
activities, but leaving it te be managed 
by the experts in the line, on the basis of 


Provincial autonomy, I ste grave 
dangers ahead. 

I attach great importance to { | 
propaganda for "Indian freedom in 


America and Europe, and to the form mg 
ofa pan-Asian federation: -This is alsa 
a line of activity on which all parties 
can and ought to unite. 

God grant that Indian political par- 
ties and their leaders may learn Бете 
it is too late the supreme need for 
synthesis in Indian political life to- 
day, 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AFTER NINE YEARS 


RY 


K. R. R. Sasrry, MA, BL 


+ Never since the fateful Treaty of 
Versailles when the League of Nations* 
-was embodied in itto “promote interma- 
Bonalco-operation" were the fortunes of 
the League so low as today.. The small 
nations had already refused to place any 
reliance on this " Big. Few's" Weapon; 
the Director of tlie seventh session of 
the International Labour Conference had. 
40 say in disgust that the League can 
only “remain a back-water of the stream 
of international life"; charges and 
oor of withdrawal have been levelled 
at it by many of the Eastern powers; 
and mutual suspicion is still'character- 
izing the discussions regarding disarma- 


шеш and the first preparatory step 
thereof. 


ROUTINE WORE. 


The ninth Assembly opened under 
the atmosphere of Kellogg's multilateral 
pact. This" grand moral. gesture” from 
the trans-Atlantic State is still to be 

made consistent “with the arrangements 
devised to render war difficult”: and it 
has yet to” infuse a practical spirit into. 
the elaboration of more perfect external 
arrangements forthe future."T 


M. Zahle of Denmark was elected 
President hy 44 out of 52 votes and М. 
Adatchi, M. Briand, Herr Muller, Lord 
Cushendun, Mr. Mackenzie King, and 
Doctor Seipel (Austria) were elected Vice- 
Presidents of the League. Spain's re- 


*For au exhaustive discussion of the Covenant tide 


the “Hindustan Review," Novemb 


and V] u e 


turn tothe League is a pingulariy happy 
event and the Eas cry veg non-mem- 
ber States as USA, Russia, and 
Turkey in different branches of League 
activity is a healthy sign. The Chinese 


delegation was debarred from standing 
for the non-permanent seat ‘since 


she did not get the two-third maj 


per Art III of the League Council 
Reo ion Rules, Not a moment 
was lost by the Chinese Delegation at 
Geneva to wire to China to withdraw 
from the League as a protest. 


THe Worx or Six Conant nicest 


ier 


The lack of interest in the. affairs о 
the League was clearly demonstrated 
the paucity of names coming пр to — 
on the Secretary-General's annual report 
The work of the Assembly can be under- 
stood properly only if the allocation: of 
work to the six committees is borne in 
mind. 

I Committee deals with Tapal Questiogs 

п " — Economie ind. Fi- 

топса] злі. 

= Peace and Dis 


nnnament pre 
po 


IV RU The Badget af the 
Longue 


ш E 


Y M = Hananlitarin 
topics 

Political 
tiime anl Map- 


the present writer à сіе i 
ber, 1919, s article in 


+The Е fortnightly Review,” September. 1928, n. 300. 
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*inter-allied donble-dealing in the 


TOWARDS DISARMAMENT? 
Nowhere else is the progress so low as 
in this crucial test the big powers’ 
sincerity. A careful study of this year’s 
discussions at Geneva discloses three 
distinct points of view Inthe manner of 
approaching the problem, Early enough 
the German Delegate declared that dis- 
armament of Germany should be follow- 
ed by thedisarmament of "other nations 
(italics mine) as provided in the Treaty of 
Versailles" Herr Muller was very dis- 
appointed at the slow progress of disar- 
mament in other countries Ош 
comes M. Briand with a fling at Russia 
and an attack on Germany. He denied 
that armaments had increased since the 
League's creation; the only country 
which had increased is the "abomi- 
nable” Russia and Gerniany with her 
army of 100,000 and “an immense 
reserve of mien fit to join colours" 15 
still a dangerous power. Even the 
Geneva atmosphere could not make 
amends for this most ill-advised bellicose 
outburst of M. Briand. The echo was 
answered in Germany by the " Deutsche 
Zeiutung" which characterised this 
speech as a “box omw the ears" òf Ger- 
many. The Frenchman's “deplorable 
distrust of Germany's sincerity ‘and will 
for peace" was riot at all the atmosphere 
conducive to the early convening of the 
Disannament Conference. Great Britain 
under Lord Cushendun (the absence of 
Cecil and Chamberlain was deplorable 
for the view-point of Great Britain) 
had had her hands too busy with a 
widely distrusted “Anglo-French naval 
agreement.” Great Britain could not 
do anything striking to solve thë 
Khineland Ё 'acuation Problem which 
directly concerned Germany and France. 
The speech of Lord Cushendun that 
large reductions have been made in the 
British army, navy, and air force could 
Hot catry conviction; and Herr Muller 
was more inclined tollay stress on the 


miatter of. disarmament" 
M. Lonpon's Vain ATTEMPTS. 


In such a stircharged atmosphere of 
deep distrust and varying lines of ap- 
proach; M. London, the chairman of the: 


paratory Disarmament Commission 
proposed to ask France, Great — Britain, 
Italy, Japan and USA. w attend a 


private meeting to arrive at certain pre- 


liminary agreements between the great 
naval powers) This was not at all 
acceptable to Lord Cushendun; and the 
British delegation was against any pre 


mature conferences " without preliminary 


agreements on principles" 

The third committee after a 
protracted debate on the Franc. 
German proposals for an urgent зрее " 
to all Governments to reconcile their 
differences as regards disarmamtent, 
appointed a drafting committee to draw 
up a resolution on. these proposals. The 


final draft was passed by the committee, 


and the Assembly, om September 25th, 
adopted the resolution after a long dis- 
cussion. According to it the chairman 
of the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission should keep in contact with the 
Governments concemed so that he шау 
be able (7) to know the progress of their 
negotiations, and (ii) be able to. convene 
the Preparatory Commission at the end 
of 1928 or the beginning of 1929. Ger- 
many and Hungary abstained. from 
voting asthey wanted to protest against 
the delay involved m the Resolution. 
The League Council has instructed 
the Secretary-General to communicate 
the model draft of treaties for peaceful 
settlement of international disputes evert 
to non-members) The council has 
adopted another resolution requesting 
ull nations to come to an understanding 
through private negotiations sq as to 
—— the successful meeting. of the 
paratory Committecon Disarmament 
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The Secretary-General is to call an- 
other meeting of the committee of super- 
visors of private mannfacture of arms, 
munitions, and implements of War before 
the next meeting of the Council. 


WORK OF OTHER COMMITTEES. 


In the fifth committee the Italian 
member dilated on the increasein the 
production of opium. The Indian dele- 

struck the note of sacrifice made 

' India in the control of opium. Mr. 
Mullick (India) puta legitimate plea in 
the second committee for India’s rights 
to adjust her tariffs to her best advant- 
age. In the fifth committee the 
employment of women police was 
pronounced a success in England and 
Australia, The interchange of medical 
officers was welcomed by India with its 
malaria and shocking figures of child. 
mortality. The Persian delegation 


created a stirin the VI committee by its 


allegations against Irak, 
Inpia’s DISPROPORTIONATE 
CONTRIBUTION. 


That the League Budget shows an 
alarming increase of expenditure was 
effectively pointed out by Lord Lytton; 
and the League should remember that 
India did vote against the Budget along 
with New Zealand. The estimated ex- 
penditure for 1929 is greater than that 
lor 1928 by 1,537,427, gold. francs. 
By the agreement of 15th September, 
1921, India paid more than two-thirds of 


Britain's quota, about double of Canada's, 
and nearly 23 times that of “golden” 
Australia. A slight reduction was made 
in 1926 by bringing down India's con- 
tribution to 56 units from 65. Italy and 
Japan contribute 60 units while - 
deat [udian delegation still led ln a non- 
Indian has to pay 56, As Lytton 
put it, ieit worth the while? Persistent 
and more effective steps should be taken 
by the Indian Government to bring 
down India’s contribution and delimit 
the maximum expenditure of the 
League. 


THE LEAGUE ON THE WANE 


The most optimistic student of the 
League, since its disappointing career 
from е ud — reasons to 

è Big West—Euro Powers 
сани Even the “Times” 
with its special pleading for Britain's 
interest in the League could not defend 
"het tactics" at Geneva which ‘fails’ to 
meet American opinion. Of the nihe 
States outside the , Russia is 
nowhere near entry and U.S.A. has a 
characteristic habit of splendid isolation 
to keep it off West- tangle, 
The Eastern are convinced of the 
European character of the. League; the 
smaller nations have left it as the Big 
Few's “rattle”; and pacts and conclaves 
are driving the fast adherents to the 
camp of "s discontents, /а not the 
League on the Wane? 
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THE INDIAN PEASANT IN HISTORY 


BY 


W. H. MORELAND, CSI, CLE, LCS, (Retire) 


What I have to say this afternoon 
arises directly out of the report of the 
Royal Commission on Indian agricul- 
ture; but Ido not intend to summarise 
that rather formidable document, still 
less to criticise it in detail. 


As for a summary, the report pre- 
sents more than 600 important conclu- 
sidus; and any attempt to compress 
them into half an tour or so would 
necessarily be unfruitful, As for detailed 
criticism, my view is that at tlie present 
juncture jt is likely to do more harm 
than good. The outstanding feature 
of the report is its insistence on the 
need for a co-ordinated policy of rural 
reconstruction, a mass attack on the 
causes of poverty, waste, and in- 
efficiency. All the specific conclusions, 
important as they are, are by compa- 
rison matters of detail; and those 
who accept,as 1 nnreservedly accept, 
this fundamental recommendation, wil! 
do more good by uniting to press for 
early and effective action, than by in- 
sisting on their individual views. on 
this topic or on that. 

The criticisms that have been ap- 
pearing in India during the lastíew 
months show what I meam. You find, 
asa rule, a sentence, or even an entire 
paragraph, testifying to the excellence 
of the Report asa whole: and the rest 
of the. arti consists of vigorous des- 
tructive criticism of some particular 
| set of recommendations. An excellent 
report, says one critic, but it’s all wrong 
about the cattle. An admirable report, 


says another, but it's all wrong about 
the colleges. Others attack the pre 
posed scheme of finance, or the organi- 
sation for research, or any one of 2 
dozen different topics, cach of them 
important, but all of them subordinate 
to the main issue; and in point of fact 
we have a revival of the time-honoured 
Asiatic practice of stoning an offender 
to death. Two or three stones may 
not hurt very much, but in the end the 
victin succumbs to the multitude of 
missiles. I confess that, like other 
critics, I have a few stones ready to my 
hand, but I have not come ge to 
display my marksmanship in public, 
Itis much better, I suggest, to leave 
the necessary detailed criticism to the 
keen brains of the administrators who 
have to translate the new policy into fact; 
the best service we others can dois to con- 
centrate attention on the need. for prompt 
and effective action, instead of providing 
excuses for the people who want to do 
nothing, or the more enemies 
wlio want to do nothing but talk. 


The question to which I wish to 
invite your attention today is one with 
which the Commission was not required 
to deal. Why was this Commission 
wanted at all? How has this urgent 
need for rural reconstruction arisen ? 
Why is it necessary to mobilise all the 
forces of India in order to get the 
ants to do what you and Iwould only be 
too glad to do if we had the chance—make 
a little more money, arid live rather better 
than we do. at present?  Thatis not à 


“Paper read before the Indian Section of the Royal Society of Arts. 
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normal state of affairs. You will not find 
it, for imstance,m other parts of the 
Empire; and I well remember how the 
difference struck me when I paid a. visit 
to Australia about thirty years ago. In 
India I liad left the departments trying, 
not very successfully, to hustle the agri- 
eulturisis; in Australia I found the 
agriculturists hustling the departments, 
and with asubstantial measure of suc- 
cess. What are the causes of this differ- 
enec m attitude? 


An inquiry of this kind is worth 
making, At the beginning ofa long 
and arduüous campaign, such as the 
Commission urges, it is well to learn 
al you can about the enemy—not 
merely the positions he occupies at the 
moment, but how he has reached those 
positions, how they are connected with 
lis base, and what hidden reserves, 
or hidden weaknesses, lie behind. It 
may fairly be said that most of the 
mistakes we made in India a hundred 
years orso ago are due tò our ignor- 
ance of what had gone before; and now 
al the outset of this new enterprise, it 
is well to try to eliminate that particu- 
lar cause of inefficiency. 


If you look through the literature of 
the. last century you will find that 
various theories, or guesses, have been 
put forward to account for the distinc 
tive mental attitude of Indian peasants 
in the mass. The oldest, and simplest, 
of these theories is that the ant was 
made that way; but the world has pass- 
ed the stage where such theories of 
specjal creation had to be taken serious- 
ly, and it is enough to point ont that 
this view is contradicted: by the facts. 
Indian peasants, as I have known them, 
are neither placid nor contented: They 
grumble at least as much as we do, 
and, like the rest of us, they have their 
ideals of a better life ; but they have also 
what it is the fashion just now to call 


ап inhibition, which prevents those 
ideals from being translated effective- 


ly into action, and the question is 
how this inhibition has come into 


existence. 


A common theory is that it is al] the 
fault of the climate, ‘The answer to 
that theory is that the climates of India 
‘are of all sorts. Every authority, from 
the /mperial Gazeticer down to the latest 
six-penny handbook, insists on the diver- 
sity; and for my part I find it hard to 
understand how all these different cli- 
mates can have produced a uniform 
effec Let us remember, too, that our 
predecessors were accustomed to explain’ 
differences inside India by these same 
differences of climate. When, for in- 
stance, Akbar's historiographer royal 
wanted to explain why there was so 
much more sedition in Bengal than in. 
Agra, he found a simple and convincing” 
explanation in the liarities of the: 
Bengal climate, whic id notoriously bred 
sedition. Ido notsay he was right, as 
to either the fact orits explanation: but 
I think his reasoning was rather less 
unscientific than the theory that a uni- 
form result can be attributed to such а 
heterogeneous entity as the Indian 
climate. We may agree that over large 
portions of India the natural conditions 
are unfavourable to continuous effort 
That fact undoubtedly increases the 
difficulty of rural reconstruction, but it 
cannot by itself -explain why recon- 
struction is required, | 

Another theory is that the peculiar} 
ties of the peasants mentality are en. 
rely the result of his diet. Of course. 
Buckle is out of fashion nowadays + but 
some recent scientific work in India 
suggests that there may possibly be 
something in this view. In some parts 
of the country, particularly the sice- 

i possible for a 


eating tracts, if is quite 
Manito eat too ssi aud yet starve; he 


. 9f the produce to the King. 
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may get more calories of energy than. 
he needs, and yet get too little: 
maintain his body in reasonable vigour. 
'That kind of deficiency would go some 
way towards explaining the phenomena 
we ate considering; but it would not 
help us in the North, where the. ordi- 
nary. diet of cereals and pulses is wellt 
balanced, and will keep a man in vigor- 
ous health, if only he gets enough of 
it. If peasants in the North are under- 
fed, as some of tiem ark, it is part of 
the problem of poverty, not its pri- 
mary cause; they eat.as much as they 
can get, and what is wanted is to convince 
them that they can get more, if they set 
to work in the right way, 


It seems to me, then, that these physi- 
cal and physiological theories do not carry 
us far. As against them, I suggest that the 
main cause of the distinctive mentality of 
Indian peasants ts to be found in the human 
environment, in the régime to which they 
have been subjected during the historical 
period. A survey of that régime shows 
that it was precisely of the kind which 
an expert psychologist might prescribe in 
order to produce the mentality which 
now exists. It enforced and stereotyped 
avery low standard of living: it penalised 
all enterprise; it denied all reward to 
the peasants; and it offered rewards of 
almost unbounded magnitude to the men 
who could exploit the peasants with suc 
cess. Let us seê how this régime operated 
through the centuries. 


We first meet the Indian peasant in 
the Dharma, the Sacred Law of Hinduism. 
His position there was simple. We read 
little or nothing about nghts; but we 
hind that the peasant's duty was twofold— 
to cultivate the land, and to pay a share 
hat fact is 
important Right into the nineteenth 
century the idea persisted that cultivation 
was a duty to God and to the State, not 
a right to which the peasant was entitled: 


and probably the old idea still lingers in 


tein to some of the backward parts of the country, 


We have no records to tell us how 
this Sacred Law worked in practice; but 
obviously the essential question was the 
amount of the share claimed by the King 
as his revenue. If jt amounted to а 
rackrent, leaving the peasant nothing 
to hope for, we have substantially the 
régime I have described; if it left the 
peasant a reasonable reward for effort, 
the conditions necessary for progress may 
have existed in the Hindu period. I do 
not know which alternative is true for 
this period asa whole, but there are signs 
that the King's share tended to increase 
as time went on, and that it came, at any 
rate, very near the danger point 


In the earliest text the share which 
might be claimed by the King yaries 
from a sixth to a tenth or a eee Es 
is quite a reasonable proportion, tho 
higher than that is now — 
proper. Presently, however, we find the 
smaller figures disappear, and the farmer 
maximum becomes (he standard. "Then 
we read of “ whatis called a sixth"; and a 
commentator explains, in langnage which 
almost recalls the methods of Somerset 
House, that the phrase" a sixth” includes 
a third, We may take it then that Hindu 
kings eventually claimed about a third 
of the peasants produce; and we know 
that until quite recently the claim in 
Hindu Rajputana ranged from a third te 
a halt. 


Tt is impossible to speak with preci: 
sion as to what constituted a rackrent in 
those early days, but it is safe to say that 
a third was dangerously near, and that a 
half left the peasant practically nothing 
but a bare subsistence. It is quite pos 
sible, then, that rackrenting prevailed 4a 
Hindu times, extensively if not universal- 
ly butthere is too little evidence to justify 
a conclusion; all that can be said is that 
it.is dangerous to take the figures given 


'38 


by text-writers sueh as Manu as an ac 


curate presentation of the practice of the 


later period. 

We are on firmer ground when we 
come to: the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies when the period of Muslim rule 
begun. The religious law of the Muslim 
eongiterars recognised, if it did not form- 
ally prescribe, a régime of rackrenting. 
Under that law the conqueror had a per- 
fectly free hand, and it was open to him 
tò dispossess unbelievers, and distribute 
their land among his Muslim followers; 
Þutif he left the unbelievers in possession, 
аз was done in India, the idea was that 
the profits of agriculture should ensure to 
Muslims and not:to Hindus. The con- 
queror claimed a share of the produce, 
just as Hindu kings claimed a share, but 
there wis no arithmetical limitation, such 
as is found in Hindun Law, and may have 
been effective in Hindu practice. The 
only limit recognised by Muslim jurists 
was the task of driving the people of the 
land; and in practice that means rack- 
renting. Solong as the peasants did not 
tebel or abscond, it was lawful to take 
all they could be made to pay: 

This legal theory- is by no means un- 
important. Itis troe thatim India many 
Muslim mlers ignored Islamic law in 
their administration; but anv Muslim 
who wanted to rackrent could do so with 
а clear conscience, a thing which counts 
in practice. Further, there was no pos- 
šibility of religious opposition to rack- 
renting, such as occurred in some parts 
of Europe. In India the religion of the 
rulers was on the rackrenter’s side. 
Practice, however, is more important than 
theory, and the practical question is, how 
Indian peasants in fact fared under 
Muslim rule, 

Here the authorities we шге 
rather careful handling. We —— 
ing: wecounts of the work of a few agrarian 

clormers, great Kings like Sher Shah or 


Akbar; sagacious Ministers like Todar 
Mal inthe North or Murshid Ouli in . 
the Deccan, men who tried to treat the 
peasants eqnitibly, and confine the elaims 
on them within reasonable fimits. The 
work of these men naturally receives 
топппепсе in modern text-books; and 
the ordinary reader is apt to conclude 
that care for the peasant was a feature of 
the period taken as a whole. “This was 
certainly not the case. Measured either 
by time or by area, these prominent events 
аге шеге episodes; when you reckon 
them up they account altogether far 
perhaps less tham fifty vears out of the 
six centuries of Muslim rule; and for the 
great hulk of the period the fortunes of the 
peasants were in the hands, not of great 
kings or sagacious ministers, but of a 
multitude of intermediaries, each man 
intent only on filling his pockets, and 
precluded, as T shall show, from doing 
anything in the way of permanent im- 
provement These intermediaries ‘ate 
the key to the agrarian history of the 
period; they were of various types, but 
the two figures which stand out decisively 
are the revenue-assienee and the revenye- 
farmer. 7 
An assignee’ was usually one af the 
officers of the kingdom, and as such 
entitled to a salary defined in сахі; Init 
instead of being paid from the treasury, 
he was given what was called a jag, 
that 1s to say, a district which was esti- 
mated to yield the amount: of his salary 
as land-reverue; and it was his business 
to assess ard. collect the revenue from tlie 
peasants so as to obtain the promised 
salary, while it was his obvious interesi 
to make the assignment yield more. 


It is quite safe to say that the jagir, or 


assignment, was the mast im nt apra- 
nat institution of the Muslim lod in 
India. Youmeetit all over the North and 
almost all over the Decean and Gujarat. 


One or two rulers tried to do without 
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it for a time, but ft always саше Баск: 
and ordinarily more than three-quarters 
of the country wus in the hands of 
assignees, who must tius be regarded as 
the peasants’ real masters What was 
tlie nttitude of these masters ? 

To begin with, habits of luxury and 
extravagance prevailed among the rul- 
inv classes almost throughout the Mus- 
Inn period. There was therefore con- 
stunt dnd. urgent tieed of money, which 
the peasants had to find: At the same 
time, there was an intense desire to 
accumulate large fortunes, and these, 
too, had to be provided by the peasants, 
To outshine your fellows in your life- 
time by your hoards of cash and jewels; 
these were the chief social ambitions 
of the class from which the assignees 
were drawn. 

In theory, two courses were open for 
their realisation, A man mipht set to 
work to develop liis assignment, invest- 
ing capital, encouraging the peasants to 
improve their production, waiting some 
little time for the result, and eventually 
enjoying a steadily increasing income 
drawn from the increasing prosperity 
of the peasants. "That course was dt- 
huitely ruled out by tmecrtainty of 
tenure, Ап assignee might be shifted 
every year, or he might be able to 
retain his holding for some time; but 
he never knew from day to day what 
his fate might be. The struggle for 
productive assignments was very keen; 
to invest capital, or leave resources in 
the peasants’ pockets, would have 
merely been to. invite other claimants 
to come forward. The only prudent 
course was tò squeeze your assignment 
dry, and then set to work to get trans- 
ferred to one which still held a little 
money. That was the ordinary state of 
affairs throughout the Muslin period. 

Now let us look at the other figure, 
the tevenue-farmer, Perhaps you will 

a 





say that there is not too much room. for 
him, with so much of the country held 
in ussignment; but assignees commonly 
farmed out the revenue to which they 
were entitled, 4o that farmers were ntimer- 
ous. Again, when land was reserved for 
the royal treasury, the officials often either 
letitin farm, or took the farm thes- 
selves; in either case, there was some. 
one besides the treasury looking foran 
immediate profit. The charactenstic of 


all. these farms was their short «uration. 
A year was the ordinary period; and: 
three years is the longest I have read 
of up tothe eighteenth century, Obei 
ously, then, no farmer could dream of 
carrying out a policy of development: 
like the assignee, the farmer was bound 
ly the conditions. of his tenure to 
squeeze the country dry. | 


Again, it must be remembered that 
competition for these revemie-farms was 
usually keen. Farming was a regular 
business or profession ; and success m the 
tace of competition depended on ability, 
first to obtain f Чына with some 
monev in it, next to extract. that money 
out of it, and lastly to keep other cont 
petitors away until the mine was nearly 
worked out АП this involved the 
existence of some very undesirable 
classes, spies and informers; tonis 
to pash the: farmers interests, and 
“wreckers,” as they were aptly called 
te discredit his competitors. The final 
result was a large number of experts, 
who depended lor their livelihood on. 
gathering in every penny that the 


cwuntry could be made to wieki In 


essentials, then, there was little to choose 
between farmer and assignee 


In. one respect, however, there was- 
an important difference. The farmers 
person was pledged for the fulfilment 
of his contract, imd the penalties for 
failure were drastic. There are records. 
of detaulters being flayed; but this 


15 
mensure was, I think, quite exceptional 
Something more eradual was preferred, 
and an ordinary method was to keep 
the defaulter in prison, and flog him or 
torture him with rack and pincers, two 
‘or three times a week, unt he. either 
found the money or died of his wounds: 
lf the farmers stripped the country 
clean, they often had a very strong 
motive for doing so; it was fog, or be 
lagged. 

Ordinarily, then, the peasants’ mas- 
ters must have had the will to rackrent; 
they also had the power You will 
rementber that production and payment 
of revenue constituted a duty to the 
State; and flogging was a prescribed 
penalty for peasants who failed in that 
duty. Further, the practice was to sell 
the wives and children of defaulting 

asants as slaves. With these powers 
at their disposal, assignees and farmers 
were in а strong position; peasants 
could rebel, or abscond, but short of 
such action they were helpless. 

Perhaps the best illustration. of thé 
position, as it had developed, in what 
some people like to think of as tle 
golden age of. Shahjahan, is the argu- 
ment which Francois Bernier put into tlie 
mouths of the assignees and farmers, with 
some of whom he was on familiar terms. 
“Why he makes them ask, “should 
the neglected state of this land create 
üneusiness in our minds? “And why 
should we expend our own money and 
time to rendér it fruitful] ? We may be 
deprived of itin à single moment, and 
our exertions would benefit neither oim- 
s¢lyes norour children. Let us draw 
from the soil all the money we сап, 
thongh the peasant should starve or 
abscond, and we should leave it, alien 
commanded to quit a dreary wilderness." 
To that argument there Was tig efective 
answer, | 

Such; in bare outline, was the rérime 
under which the mass of the peasants 
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lived and worked in Muslim India. The 


‘question naturally arises whether things 


were better in those 
try where Muslims di 
precise information ts wanting; but there 
are signs that in the north and centre 
of India things were sometimes rather 


Tub of the coun- 


better in the Hindu States, because peas 
sants sometimes sought a refuge, there 


when oppression became intolerable. In 
the South, on the other hund, we know 
that over large areas farming prevailed 


in the worst foris form, the farms: 
d y 


being auction early; and with. that 
system it seems to me that rackrenting 
must have been inevitable. | 
One other factor in the situation 
must be noticed. The idea thatthe 
farmer or assignee should be content with 
a specified share of Uie pensants prod- 
uce did not wholly disappear. The 
recognised share ranged usually between 
a third and a half, that is to sav, 


not rule. ‘Here 


at or beyond the danger-poimt; butin | 


addition to the basic claim, there were 
traditional supplementary demands, 
which in the aggregate made a substan- 
tial addition to the burden. Everybody 
concerned in the assessment or collection 


of the revenue wanted something for 


himself, “the tenth and the алеп) 


“the one per cent,” and the “two per 


cent,” the fee for measuring the lind, 
the fee for estimating the produce, and 
all the other traditional items which we 
hear of only in the records of utisuceess- 


ful attempts to prohibit them or regulate 


their amount; and these supplementary 
exactions must liaye operated to produce 
a clean sweep of everything the peasants 
were known to have in their p 
sion. The regime under which the 
bulk of the Indian 
during six centuries may be deseribed 
briefly as. rackrenting, tinder the 
whip. ; 
‘The essential features-of this régime 
may be summarised as follows. In the 


Peasants lived. 


A 


/ 


» 
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hrst place, no constructrve policy of de- 
velopment was possible. The idea of 
development was indeed present, at any 
rate, from ‘the fourteenth century on- 
wards  Ghivasuddin Tughluq, the old 
seldier-kinp, held that governors and 
collectors could make or mar the king- 
dom; and he insisted on their duty to 
strive for steady extension. of cultivation, 
with a gradual rise in revenue, not for 
such: an immediate enliancement as 
should rain the country, His doctrine, 
liowever, had no etiective. force, and his 
brilliant but eccentric son devastated a 
large area merely by the seventy of his 
assessments, which drove. the peasants 
mio rebellion. Im later periods, also, we 
meet similar ideas from time to time, 
but they scarcely ever came to fruition; 
the needs of the moment were usually too 
аш for anyone to think about the 


uture. 


"In the second place, rhere was no 
chattce of a tise In the peasants’ standard 
of living. No peasant could dare to 
he seen spending money, for that would 
mean increased demands by his masters. 
It was much better to bury. money than 
to spend it. 

In the third place, the life of a pea- 
sant had, at the best, very few attractions, 
It was much better to be a parasite than 
& producer; the parasite carned the 
whip, the producer: mist expect to feel it. 

The essence of the whole agrarian 
system was thus:a barren: gleto di- 
vide, Instead of a concerted effort to in- 
crease, the produce of the country. The 
peusant tried, sometimes successinlly, to 
bide lis gains; iis masters tried to dis- 
cover and appropriate them, It seems 
(оле to be beyond. dispute that such a 
regime, prolonged through the centuries, 
would of itself suffice to produce the 
type of peasant which the earhest 
British administrators found in India, not 
nich more than a century ago. 


The history of the short intervening” 
period is top well-known (o require me- 
capitulation, but itmay be well to. recall 
that for some time English administra- 
tors tried to work the system which they 
found in e@peration, atid that the change 
was gradual. The whip was very soon 
discurded, but the nineteenth centiry was 
well advanced before the practice of rack- 
renting was formally «condemned; її has 
not yet entirely disappeared, but for 
some time now the bulk of (he peasants 
have been in a position to retain 3 portion 
of any profits they may make, and to 
spend them without the old anxiety as- 
to the result. That ts the central fact of 
the agrarian situation of today. Just 
three centuries ngo, some English mere 
chants in India wrote that what was 
wanted for the recovery of the country 
was to “give the people leave to Hift up. 
their heads in one year's vacancy from 

pression" Ir would not be true to 
claim that. oppression no longer exists, 
but it may fairly be said that now, for 
the first time for six centuries, and pos- 
sibly for sixteen, the peasants have 
been given a chance of lifting up their 
heads. | 


= 


It has seemed to me worth witile to 
bring this view forward at the present 
juncture, The Indian administration, 
in the midst of its heavy preoccupations, 
has been called on to undertike a new 
and. arduous enterprise; let us try to 
concentrate attention on the fact that the. 
enterprise, though arduous, tis by ne 
means desperate, As I read the Kory of 
the past, it Catries amessage of encour- 


agement and hope for the future. Re- ` 


call for & moment the various theories 
I have enumerated -asto the causes’ of 
the present simation.. Iiwe held that 
the peasants’ apathy is the result. of à 
special creation, we should have to ad- 
mit that the only logical remedy isto 
scrap the peasants, and create new ones: 
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im their place. Lf we held that the situ- 
ation is due wholly to the climate, logically 
we should have to set to work to juggle 
with the ecliptic, ir an atte to shift 
the Antarctic ice-cap. Even if we held 
that diet is the primary factor, we should 
have to begin by attempting to change 
the thing which all social reformers 
know to be the most difficult to change 
fram above. 

On the view Ihave put forward, the 
task before the Indian administration is 
less arduous, though I do not say that 
itis easy or simple, It has to deal with 
Ihe residual effects of causes which: have 
now almost ceased to operate. They 
operated in any case long enough to 
produce a situation of the greatest diffi- 
culty, an ever-thickening crust of apathy 
and hopelessness, formed over the etitire 





country; but the crust has now ceased to 
thicken, and in places, particularly in tlic 
Punjab, it is obvious 
ere Is now scope for work which 
would have been hopeless half a centuty 
ago, and would probably have heen 
remature even when Lord Curzon 
mitiated the policy of which the 
Linlithgow Report is the direct outcome. 
There ts now a reasonable hope that a 
concerted and sustained effort, such as 
the Report advises, may break up the 
crust once for all, may liberate the stores 
of energy which are now dormant, and 
máy convince the peasants im the mass 
that it is worth their while to strive for 
the ideals they have never wholly lost 
That, as it seems to me, is the message 
of the past. 


SIMPLE LIFE IN THE HIMALAYAS 


ALONE — BUT CONTENTED—SUPPING OFF BEAR STEAK— 
CATS FOR COMPANIONSHIP 


BY 


Carrain Grorce Crem (Paris, Francs) 


‘THE ESCAPE FROM CIVILIZATION, 


One may lead the simple life on many 
& mountain side; but its simplest 
aspect is that with which the Himalayas 
provides the white hermit For, amongst 
the pine trees, rhododendrons and 
gigantic tree-ferns, there are untrodden 
paths visited only by monkeys, and by 
an occasional beast of prey. Such wilds 
are high up, many a "march" from the 
tea-growing district, and not far off the 
eternal snows. A stunted “hill man” 
with a bundle of freshly-cut branches 
across his sturdy shoulder, or a Buddhist 


priest, twirling a “ praying-wheel” some- 
times is to be seen. Every now and 
then a pedlar, toiling under the weight 
of his wares, may be encountered; and, 
hoping to sell uncut tourquoises, silver 
anklets, looking-glasses framed in gold 


* foil and other treasures to tle saib. who 


dwells all by himself, he cheerfully 
spreads out the entire stock, Yet, one 
may live—or vegetate—for a week at a 
time without seeing a human being, 
except the native factotum who cooks 
and makes himself generally useful. 
An Indian “Friday” s... 


wearing thim, 


SIMPLE LIPE IN THN HIMALAYAS 


Those who do not care to exist too 
far away from Darjevling, where there 
are shops, ditt English doctor, a club 
and Other evidences of civilisation, had 
þet not hanker after the simple life as 
led by hermits who sre not particular. 
But he who is anxious to escape from 
the world for a period, to read books, or 
to write. them, and to: breathe the fresh 
mountain ai, is none too badly of on 
the height& And tlie scenery i$ entratic- 
ing beyond description—all mountain, 
gorge and virgin forest. 

THR INDISFENSARCE. “FRIDAY | 

Houses (fit to be inhabited hy the 
least exacting white man) are. unknown 
it the upper altitudes of the Himalayas. 
А Татре tent, however, serves asa living- 
room, and, by raising the fiaps, the 
necessary amount of light. and air glad- 
dens the inmate. A smaller tent makes 
а bedroom, ablutions being períormed 
inthe neighbouring streanilet, a conve- 
ment waterfall in miniature: providing a 
shower bath .;... -Onw a week, 
“Friday” descends upon Darjeeling, re- 
tuming, two days later, with biscuits, tin- 
ned delicacies, oranges, bánanas, potatoes, 
bread — which 15 none too fresh—and anv 
letters and newspapers which may have 
arrived forthe salio who during the atten- 
ditis ahsernce, does his own cooking. 'The 
Journey toShopland takes but eight hours, 
since the going is all downhill: climbing 
some thirty-five miles of rough-mountain 
paths ts-a very different business. Besides, 

e messenger carries n lieavy load , 
Fridays” return is celebrated by a 
good dinner, tinned bacon, toast, banana 
fritters, cheese and butter figuring in the 
anchorite's menw. "Phe (many-days-old) 
newspapers sre read, as well ss letters 
asking if one is mad to prefer the life of 
a hermit to dancing the Charleston, .... 
Another ogar,a look at the “snows,” 
Which, under an Indian moon, take on a 
new beauty,a little walk in the forest. 
and to bed. A profitable evening: 


àj 
THAT UNFORGETARLE SUNRISE 


Up with the Фи, оу see 
the suowy mountain tops change from a 
delicate white to pale rose, with alter- 
nating tints of famt carmine and vivid. 
pink, cach to vanish.as the intense blue 
of the Indian sky asserts. itsel.— Minas, 
witch (like parrots) learn to talk, noisily 
quarrel in the huge, centuries-old trees; 
baboons; quitting their leafy retreat, 
wateh the hermit as he splashes tithe 
running stream. </hurad (long-horned 
mountain sheep) leap from rock to rock 
insearch of grass, which isscarce near the 
"straw line,” whence the animals have wan~ 
dered. Sportsmen from “the plains," as 
the low-lying part of India is termed, shoot 
them; every " hot weather" British. officer 
on leave craves to possess their horns The 
wily Jhural takes considerable stalking. 


The routine of the simple Himala-- 
yan life may be varied by the slaying of 
a bear. Villagers trom afarlave brought 
word that the beast Пав been track: 
ed to its cave and thatthe entrance will 
remain closed pending the saliba plez- 
sure. An hours ride on a hill pony, 
and the littl village is reached; the 
"heudman" and his relations loudly 
welcoming the stranger with the rifle 
A fire is kindled; the stone at the 
entrance to the cave is rolled away; 
lighted branches are hurled d the 
aperture; the prisoner, furious at being 
disturhed, luiibers out. He does not 
lumber far; a bullet ina vital spot lays 
him low, and provides the slayer’ with 
hear steak for supper. The villàpers 
rejoice exeeeditigly. - 

Though cut off trom the world and 
its drawbacks, the simple lifer doves not 
lack companions, since he merely has to 
keep cats, procuraible from Darjeeling. 
The" hill" grimalkin, fnrry, playfil, affec- 
tionate, handsome and generally prepos- 
sessing, is the pick of Indian mousers, 
None are more delectable, Fi 
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CONSTITUTION-MAKING IN INDIA 


RY. 


Роттен. 


Iris 5sampteinatie of tlie political criticism 
obtheday that while the (London) Tiie 
calis Mr: Samms Tamare Swaraj" as- the 
statement of the case of the extreme 
“Nationalist party in India, which it <ays is 
ew displacal by the Communists some 
al the radical papers in India consider the 
propesals reactionary. The divergence of 
views ecanuotbe stronger When criticism 
is made oy an author from such different 
poles, itt may safely be predicted that tie 
author has something to.say on his behnlt. 
"Those who know Mr. Sarma will never 
vconviet him of. cemmimsim. or- of reactiort- 
arssm, Hes neither the one nor the other. 
Hi was brought mider the old school of 
Liberal politicians. in. England amd India 
and tkes a view of human things far 
diferent from the moder ‘The political 
developments of thé last few vears have 
tiken a shape to which the Manchester 
-school cau huve nothing but horror. 
confirmed free trader, whose watchworl 
Es peace, retrenchment and reform, he has 
ndopbal a political O whitch looks 
askance at the modern developments of 
State asam instriment for the, equalisation 
af wealth among the producing and dis 
tilinting scents, He dees not believe that 
it is the fiction of the State to concern 
itself with any other object than to preserve 
peace, to administer justice between nin 
amd run uud to protect tire country from in- 
vasion from without.  l'hat was the slogan 
of the Mid-Vieboriat Radicals. Mr. Sarnia is 
stegped in the prejudices of. the. school and 
nothing can therefore, be further from his 
nitid Han to woo Communism or reaction- 
агу». 


‘The most distinctive feature of tie book 
is: the profound ерене of the nuthor in 
modern democraey witli its. concomitant of 
universal suffraye. The value of the franchise 
iş asyet hot widely realised and till that 
is done. there is no usc conferring it upon 
the missa Apart from the question. of 
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ittiversil suffrage, with the appalling 
ignorance and poverty of ower mmety per 
cent of our countrymen, being too large 
an order at the present stage UF our evolu: 
tiom, he is deeply convinced that a propi 

i 


rending of listorv shows thar p 


mentary democracy consisting of the B - 


tellectual aristocracy af every age is better 
suited to: segre the national end than an 
uninstructed mob infamed by political 
passions. Universal зите is evem m 
Britain in. an. experimental ДЕ апош 
itis a fai accompli, A restricts Iranchise 
conferred upon men who have a stuke fu 
te country, such stake bemy defined by 


ther: tax-paying capacity or membership in. 


labour organisations, is what Mr. Sarina 
recomiments for the immediate future, “The 
woblem: of minority representation, ther 
ore, lie seeks to. solve. by. the. continuancé 
of the second chamber which wil be reyre- 
sentative of the classes. which: have failed 
tò secure Tepresentition in an ndequate 
manner in the genen] electorates This 
lie does not surwest aso final solution of 
the problem: but only as 4 ‘means to the 
emi “fhe artant commniunalist who swears 
by special electorates cannot bet hmve the 
rights of democracy und be freed from the 
risks of it If n special concession is to be 


shown to them, let it be by conferring upon 


them the right to legislate but not through 
representation by election. but by nomini- 
Hon to a segregated can. "The Council 
of Elders will, according to Mr Sarma, 
contam men who cannot come by the opes 
door of election, Ifthe Nehrw Report will 
not satisfy communal Mahoniedans, we do 
not know ûf 1 heter method that thè omé 
Mr Sara recommends His own proposals 
appenr to lave been in print before the 
Nehru proposals were published and per- 
haps further reflections will shuw tris that 
they are only second best and cam be 
ndopred only when the recommendations 
of the Nehru Report are completely tirown 
overboard, 
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Rut the essence of Mr, Sarmas scheme 
Hides set consist in’ tie franchise proposals 
or the division of functions but ш the 
definite. recommendation that be makes 
towards the centralisation of publi¢ finance 
and the constitution of a department of tax 
wilimmmistration for all Judin ‘That is the 
kernel of his theme And incthis he. rightly 
says that he expect) very few supporters. 
Mr. Sarma’s right to the suggestion he has 
made none can dispute He has been a 
close student of Indian ‘fiance for over 
thirty years.and the Government oí India 
sent him pon x delegation to England to 
give évidence before the Babington-Smith 
Committee in 1919. The. germ of Ins pro- 
posals ure contamed in the long and m- 
teresting memorandum thathe placed before 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee їп 1924. 
They have been received with considerable 
misgivings by these who have been plead- 
ing’ for decentralisation all these yan 
which has cuiminnated im the Montfon 
reforms. What is the use of provincial 
autonomy without financial autonomy, ask 
his critics aml the Montlord Scheme was 
intended to vive the answer, Lord Meston 
attempted to give dt shape But now who 
"has inside knowledge of the working of 
the financial proposals under the Reforma 
can be satished with it Bengal is not 
eatisfied with it, nor Bomhay, The smaller 
provinces are anxious to preserve the benefit 
secured to them һу the extinction of the 
provincial eontributions, | In his chapter on 

The financial Impasse," Mr. Sanna attacks 
with deliberation mot only the Meston 
Scheme but — the difficulty of 
arriving at w solution which may satisfy all 
pretties We would commend our readers 
ton careful study. of the chapters dealing 
with the subject in Mr. Sarma's book. 

Mr. Sarma has been happy im securing 
support to his thesis from Mr, Layton, the 
Financial Adviser to Ше Simon Commission. 
No doubt on tlie eve of his rture from 
India, Mr Layton disclaimed all lea oí 
reverting to the “doles systems,” reversion 
lû which lis scheme placed before the 
Central and | Provincinl Committees seemed 
to suggest That was m reply to the 
criticisms made im the Press. Sut be made 
two important propositions of considerable 
financial integrity which caynot be over- 
looked. He stated that” we cannot accept 
the conception of the present provinces ot 
British India as suitable self-contained fiscal 
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them—snbiject only to a proportionate соне. 


tribution ‘to the central bu 


et" Hesug- 
gestel 253 result therefore the. cónst ЖЫНЫН, 


of x Nation! Find out of the sayings oF the 
central revenue and more largely out of fhe 
proceeds of new. taxation which were. all) 
to be under the Central Governinent, Mr- 
Layton seems to endorse the statement of 
Mr. Sarma: " A vivid system of centrulised 
responsibly administration’ will therefore 
provea more efficacious antidote to wiste 
and extravagance: than provincial mancini. 
autonomy. No scheme which fails to. take 
note of the varying conditions of economic 
erowth ol the country cun possibly stcceel 
in establishing an equitable system of taxa- 
tions and it would be difficnit to oflocate 
revenues equitibly m the present conditions 
ofthe different provinces" The chief cot 
swleration which has; more these 
things, weighed with him im reverune fo 
centralised fimance is: the fact that the 
Central: Government is also to Iki perparsi- 
bie to the people. He envisages a stipe 
when the Central Government will be com- 
pletely responsible to the people, in which 
event the revemies will mnnüjed y a 
ministry xmerable to and controlled ly. the 
legislature. It does not appear as thought 
thatthe Simon Commission will lead to the 
introduction of responsible goverment itt 
the Central Government, Uf they do not, we 
sliall have lostthe ailvintageées of decentra- 
lised financial administration without jolming 
the benefits of a unitary system ina r= 
ponsible povernmetit. 

Mr. Sarnta is an incurable optimist, He 
seems to Limb that the next stage in our 
constitutional revolution must be towands a 
unitary system, the several provinces being 
reduced to thi position of there administra- 
tive agencies, their autonomy being limited 
to law anid order, local self-govermment ond 
certain subjects which do not carry heayy 
finaticial commitments. In this the only 
Indian politician of note who approximuites 
to his views is Mr. C, Vijayaragliyachariar 
who has put forward a passiomate plea for 


‘A unitary type as opposed toa federal type 


of administration. It would seem as though 
even here his views may ultimately: prevail, 
Provincial autonomy under the cornilitions 
which Mr. Layton's sclieme, if fully deve 
loped, may involve, will be a close appro- 
ximation to Mr. Barma's scheme ably ile- 
veloped in his book. t mny perhaps be 
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units entitled to all the revenues orising ш 









Services that carry. it out ash 
os to Beware lest we be too late and in 
passages of strrkmy cluqnence lie deals with 
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wiser to reconstruct a department of tax 
adininistraüon without political Diss anid 
ejudices much earlier than we may be 
e toi the long ran. "The Civil Service 


now: is more a political instrument than 
a tex-collecting agency. With the develop 


ment of responsible poyernment there must 


be a definite cleavage between the legis- 


lature that lays down the policy and. the 
Mr, Sarma asks 


ie problem of the Services in a. firm and 
far-secing manner. 


We have no space to deal with the other 
tüpics elaberately. dealt with jn this book. 
‘The problem of Native States, the problem 


“be no gainsaving 


of Defence and tlie Administration of Justice, 
are elaborately discussed and his views ^re 


‘stated clearly and forcibly. In fact, there 


is not a subject which is not dealt with. hy 
the author m his own inimitable wav, We 
have great pleasure in commending thi 
book to the renders of the Afimdustan 
Revive, tor whether one may agree with 
Mr. Sarma or not, on all points, there can 
at this book, Towarils 
Stray, 16. a thonghtinl and thought-pro- 
voking contribution to the solution of the 
problem of the constitutianal development of 
на он lines of responsible wovernment. 
The author is an experienced publicist who 
is. closely in touch with our publie: affairs 


and his treatment of the stibject is, therc- 


fore, on the whole, sound and sugyestive- 
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ву 


Mr S G. Wawry, M.A. (Jon. Seoretary to Ue Indian Institute of Political 


lh 
Lal 


and Social Setonce, Bombay) 


Will Prohibition come i our time? 
Will it he an accomplished fact in India 
within the next twenty years at least? 
"Phat tlie. movement. is. gathering force 
cannot be doubted: "Wet one cannot feel 
sure that the. diffused character of our 
efforts and the considerable waste of 
energy involved in fighting the battle 
separately in each province on the pro- 
vincial platform will lead us on to the 
goal within any measurable period of 
time, 


Regarding the principle of prohibi- 
tion itself, there docs not exist any prac- 
tica] difference of opinion. All com- 
nitinities it the country except the Anglo- 
Indian community would welcome it. 
Even as regards the Anelo-Indian oom- 


шиш! "^ the Christan missionaries nre 


entire with us and are even prominent- 
ly fighting the battle- for usin a disin- 
anner. So far as Government 





are concerned, Prohibition if practicable 
would he acceptable to them, The dis- 


agreement hetween Government and the 


public,—if it should arise and it does 
arise, 1s as regards the right meaning of 
the words "1/ Praefiable." 


Prohibition then being accepted as 
the goal, one vital qudd s Be full 
discussion. Should prohibition be adopt: 
ed for the country as a whole or should 
it be allowed to come in. slowly province 
by province? In other words, should it 
be left to the Provincial Governments to 
take action in the matter individually and 
independently of tlie Government of India 
or should the Government of India them- 
selves treat prohibition asa national ques- 
hon, declare their acceptance of the toal 
and lav down a national policy and pro- 
gramme to be carried out simultaneously 
in all the provinces and throughout the 
country? Which will be the more destr- 
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me proceed to show how this would 


able, the more effective and the. easier 
course to follow? ‘This is the first and 
the most outstanding question demand- 
ing discussion in prohibition politics. In- 
adentally another question would also 
arise, “should prohibition be reached by 
degrees and stages, by having recourse to 
various devices such as rationing and 
local option, or should it be adopted im- 
mediately and all atonce?” 7 


On the decisions that — {аКе їп A 
gard te these questions, will depend 
d of prohibition in Iuda The 
position at the prem date is this. The 
— of India have completely 
divested themselves of any responsibility 
in regard to a policy of prohibition. In 
their opinion, the Excise Departments 
and the Excise revenue are now provincial 
concerns under the popular control of 
Ministers and the question of prohibition 
may therefore better be left to the option 
ofthe Province. It isso now, and each 
province may if it chooses adopt prohibi- 
tion. Thus Bombay has adopted Pro- 
hibition as its. goal and Madras also 
followed suit. To what extent these prov- 
inces have progressed in the direction 
of that goal may form subjects of separate 
iscussion; But the essence of the whole 
situation at present is that Prohibition, if 
itshonld come at all, should come through 
the provinces and that the Government 
of India hold aloof and are even silent. 


In these circumstances, I cannot but 
think that our efforts in the cause of pro- 
hibition are being largely wasted. Pro- 
hibition is and ought to be a. national 
issue, and only when treated as such will 
it be really practicable and more easily 
reached. The Public and Government 
have both to recognise this fact very 
clearly. Until this fact is realized and 
until the programme and direction of our 
efforts are modified in due recognition of 
this fact, the fate of prohibition in India 
would be hanging in the balance, Let 

4 


happen. 
A policy of total prohibition necessat 





ly meansthe loss of present excisé reventie 
in the provinces, and of customs revenue. 


on imported liquors to the Central ex- 


chequer as well as extra costof Preventive: 


staff. So far asthe Excise and Customs 
revenues are concerned, these will have to 
be given upin any case; but the extra cost 
of preventive staf can be minimised by 
various means Now if each province 
takes action in this matter independently 
and piece-meal, it will entail much more 
expenditure in regard to extra cost than 
if the Government of India took action 
for the country às a whole, In the latter 
case, no steps will be required to guard 
against the smuggling of liquor from one 
province into another. Therefore with a 
view to economise the cost of prohibition 
and to make its adoption as easily practi- 
cable as possible, the Government o India 
themselves should take the. initiative in 
this matter and bring about prohibition 
simultaneously în all provinces, instead 


of leaving the matter to the option of 


each provinee. 

It has often been asserted that the 
cost of prohibition in India would be 
prohibitive. But under anational scheme, 
there is no reason why it should be so, 
Though it is difficult to estimate correctly 


the cost of prohibition in India under a ' 


national scheme, an idea can be had from; 
the eost to the. United States of America 
whose Fxperienke shows that a bold for- 
ward policy of prohibition has really 
notliing to fear from embarrassment. The 
following quotations from the article on 
" Prohibition” in Eneyclopiedia Britan- 
nica (13th edition, 1926, Vol. 31,page cil 
give the figures in regard to the United 
States: | 
"The Federal Budget for 4925-26 
carried a total of $21,940,520 for pro- 
hibition enforcement which included 
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$12,634,000 for the coast guard excluding 
the cast to the States, which in most cases 
is more than offset by fines collected, 
which indeed in some instances area 
ges of — the Риа and ex- 

uding the.ex iture of the - 
ment at Тасо account of the — 
Act which of course cannot be ted 
in the general appropriation for the 
Department of Justice, it is estimated that 
the total expenditure on account of tlre Pro- 
hibition Law by the Federal Government 
for the fiscal year 1925-26, will be a little 
more than $19300,000." “The same arti- 
cle further states that the most conserva- 
tive estimate of the direct economie bene- 
fits of prohibition in dollars and cents, is 
much greater than the net cost of present 
enforcement plus the loss of revenue 
from the Federal taxation of the liquor 
traffic at its highest level in. pre-prohibi- 
tion days. In India which is a smaller 
country than the United States and has 
an inconsiderable drinking population 
compared with. the latter, and where 
religious sentimients besides are against 
drinking, tlie total annual cost of prohibi- 
tior enforcement would be much less than 
in the United States, ie., less than Rs. 51 
crores. 

Then again, the resources of the 
Government of India in finding new means 
of revenue to make up the loss of excise and 
customs revenue on liquor and to meet 
the cost of enforcement, are undoubtedly 
superior to those of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. Thisis a fact which has long 
been known, and the latest testimony 
thereto comes from Mr. Layton, Financial 
Advisor to the Simon Commission who 
in his short note on the “ Financial Rela- 
tions hetween the Central and Provincial 
Governments” stresses this point with 

t emphasis The Government of 

dia and the Provincial Governments 
may in due consultation with one another 
together settle проп a programme of new 
taxation, provincial and imperial, the im- 
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perial of course proving more substantial 
ai the two. , 

Apart from these financial considera- 
tions there are other im t reasons 
why a national scheme by the Govern- 
ment of India can only be carried out 
so as to make prohibition traly effec- 
tive. ‘There are numerous Indian States 
seattered throughout the country over 
whose excise policy it would be necessary 
to have control. Such control can be 
exercised effectively only by the Govern- 
ment of India and not by the Provincial 
Governments, Similarly, even if a. Pro- 
yvincial Government starts on a policy of 
prohibition independently, the help of 
the Government of India will have to be 
invoked іп апу саѕе, because no prohibi- 
tion can be effective unless and until the 
imports of foreign liquor are controlled, 
and this is a matter regarding which the 
Government of India alone are competent 
to take action. 7 

The conclusions arrived at above will 
be fortified by our experiences i 
the enforcement of a policy of prohibition 
adopted by the Government of Bombay- 
Soon after the Montford Reforms were 
introduced, the Bombay Government 
through their Minister of Excise accepted 
prohibition as their goal to be reached 
within a period of 20 years by a policy of 
— а of — liquor 
throughout the period. e experiment 
continued for —— continuously, and 
showed great reduction in the consump- 
tion of country liquor, There was 
some loss of revenue but it was nothing 
compared to the reduced consumption. 
Even the consumption of foreign liquor 
for the first three years of the experiment 
showed a decline. ‘Thereafter, the con- 
sumption of foreign liquor showed a 
steady increase but yet falling far short 
of the reduction attained in the consump- 
tion of country liquor, But anyhow, this 
gave an excuse and à handle to the Com- 
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missioner of Excise to pick up a row in 
his official communicatiotts and. adminis- 
tration reports against the policy of ration- 
img and prohibition as a whole His cry 
was gleefully adopted by the Anglo- 
Indian Press and until today a continuous 
керс against prohibition i$ being 
carried out. 

Solong asthe Ministers were stron 
enough, rationing continued degere 
But the shuffling and reshuffling of port- 
folios owing to the very frequent changes 
in the personnel of the Ministry, gave 
opportunities to the bureaucracy to meddle 
with previous decisions and the result 
was that after six years of continuous 
rationing, it was completely suspended 
throughout the Presidency proper, with of 
course the usual pious déclaration that the 
goal of prohibition has not been given up 
by Government. The reasons given for 
this sep were that the rationing of country 
liquor has encouraged the consumption. of 
foreign liquor, that crime lias increased 
vastly in all paris of the Presidency and 
lastly the estimated cost of preventive staff 
for the enforcement of complete prohi- 
bition was quite prohibitive. 

Thus in every province, if it should 
adopt prohibition indepenüsaliy of other 
provinces, the cost of enforcement and 
preventive staff is bound to be consider- 
able; similarly, unless foreign liquor was 
also rationed, the rationing of country 


liquor would not prove completely effective. 


But the greatest difficulty comes from the 
Excise Department. This Department 
fights for its very existence, and naturally 
enough. Under a policy of complete 
prohibition, this Department would һе 
wiped out of existence. It therefore pré- 
sents the greatest obstacles in the way of 
prohibition. It is ever busy in’ showing 
that illicit distillation has increased vastly 
and that the number of crimes has grown 
immeasurably. In Bombay for example 
there are confidential circulars from the 


Superintendents to the Excise In 

that the latter must report at least a certain 
number of cases every month and that if 
they did not they would be reported as- 
incompetent to the Commissioner. The 
Excise Inspectors in their turn, betake 
themselves to the easy device of splitting” 
cases and sometimes even — 
them with a view to multiply them and. 
swell the number. In this manner, the 
number of crimes reported is artificially 
increased and then the declaration goes 
forth that owing to the policy of continuous 
rationing, crime has vastly increased апі. 
the cry is taken up by the Anglo-Indian 
Press and carried to the four winds as 
through the Megaphone. f 


In these circumstances, it would be 
next to impossible tò follow out a om- 
tinuous UR of prohibition in Provinces. 
Only when it is completely beyond the. 
power of the Excise Department, to in- 
fuence the policy of Government in this 
. has that policy any chance of 
succeeding tothe end. But even suppos- 
ing that the battle is won їп one province, 
it has to be fought over again in another. 
rovince and so on in other provinces 
herefore to proceed through the provinces 
is altogether a wrong process. It not 
only requires unnecessary multiplication. 
of efforts by reason of the battle having 
to be fought out independently and 
separately in cach province, it would more 
often fail than succeed because of the very 
weight of the obstacles to be encountered, 
Prohibition therefore ought lo be fought 
oul axa national issue. The efforts. of 
the whole country should be concentrated. 
on persuading, urging or compelling the 
Government of India to adopt it as a 
national policy. Only then can we lope 
to attain prohibition within a meastrable 
period of time. 
The question whether prohibition 
should come by degrees and or. 
should be reached immediately all at 
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once is one of minor importance. Moral 
enthusiasts demand prohibition immedi- 
ately, now and here The practically- 
minded people consider that it should 
better come by stages without causing 
intolerable — to Our previous 
engagements and existing arrangements. 
In the latter case, the usual methods 
‘adopted are rationing and local option 
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and these are effective enough. There is 


practically à concensus of opinion that 
20 years should be the period within 
which in any case complete prohibition 


should be attained. This is an adequately 


long period ior the adjustment of the 
finances, and for the due discharge of 
obligations to the various interests con- 
cerned. 





INDIA THROUGH THE AGES: V.—WHAT THE BRITISH HAVE 
DONE IN INDIA 


HY 


Dr. Sir JADUNATH Srecar, Kr, CLE. 


The Portuguese were the first among 
the Europeans to settle in India, 
They have enriched Indian vocabulary 
and medical science to some extent; 
their descendants (usually of mixed 


breed) spread through all the provinces. 


of India and were a noticeable element 
of the population in the Mughal age. 
But the Portuguese as rulers created a 
strong feeling of repulsion in the Indian 
mind, by their cruelty, their religious 
bigotry such as the converston of the 
temples of Santi-Durga into Christian 
churchés,—their establishment of the 
inquisition àt Goa, and their rapid moral 
decline. The Indian territory under 
their rule was very small in area and 
situated in an obscure and rather inac- 
cessible corner of the peninsula. Hence 
the tnfiuence of the Portuguese on In- 
dian life and thought has been negli- 
gible. 

The niodernization of India is the 
work of the English, and it has affect- 
ed the entire [Indian continent 

“The Europeans have struck the un- 
defended sea of India. The sole 


condition òf their power is naval supre- 
macy, and their hold on India can be 
maintained only by à regular flow of re- 
inforcements from their distant home- 
land in every generation. Thus, unlike 


the Indo-Greeks, Indo-Parthians, Sey- 


thians, Pathans and Muglials, the Eng- 
lish have not made India their home, 
they must ever be sojourners in this 
land and keep up a constant. intercourse. 
with their European home in the form 
ot the double stream of incoming re- 
cruits and lhome-returning yeterans. 
Their rise and fall depend not on what 
happens in India, but on the military 
and political position of their mother 
country, which is the central power- 
house of their far-flung empire. 

In many respects the English have 
continued, but iy a more thorough 
fashion and over a much wider area of 
India, the work begun by the Mughal 
Empire, and. in some others they have: 
introduced new forces which were un- 
known in the Mughal age. The Eng- 
lish influence on Indian life and 
thought, which is still working and 
still very far from its completion, is 
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comparable only to the ancient Aryan. 


stimulus, in its intensity and ня ађ- 
pervasive character. | 

(i) The first gift of the English to 
India. is_universal peace, or freedom 
from foreign invasion and internal dis- 
order. Flow valuable peace is for na- 
Honal growth can he best understood 
by contrast if we study the history of 
Western. India before 1817 or oi the 
Punjab in the 15th century, The British 
Indian Empire extends over the whole 
of India as well as the neighbouring 
lands east and west of it A peace so 
profound and spread over such an ex- 
tensive territory had never before been 
seen in India. The English have com- 
pleted and carried to perfection the task 


undertaken by Akbar, but reversed by 


the anarchy that followed the dissolu- 


tion of the Mughal Empire after Nadir 


Shah's ivasion. 

(ii) Secondly, the English have 
restored our contact with the ошег 
world. The Mughals had communicat- 
ed by sea with Persia and Arabia, Zan- 
zibar and the Abyssinian (Coast, the 
Malay Pemmsula and Java, and hy 
land with Central Asia. But even 
this limited range of intercourse had 
heen interrupted by the decline of 
the Mughal Empire, when Persia and 
Arabia, Bukhara and Khurasan ceased 
Si send their adventurers and traders to 


The English have admitted us to the 
entire outside world,—not only in Asia, 
butin all other continents as well. — 
and they ‘have admitted the rest of the 
world to ux; in'a degree not dreamt of 
under Muslim rule India has now 
been ‘switehed ‘on tò the main cir- 
rents of the great moving world out- 
side, and made to vibrate with every 
economic or cultural change there. An 
isolated life is no longer possible even 
for our remotest villages, А medicinal 
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discovery in Paris or Toronto becomes 
available in India in two months. A 
poor harvest in Poland or Canada makes 
people im Lyallpur starve by sending 
up the price of wheat The telegrapli 
railway and newspapers have completed 
the suction of India inte the whirlpool of 
world movements of every kind, We 
cannot now sit down self-contained, 
secluded within our natural barriers. 
(iii) And not only have these modern 
agencies connected us with the outer 
world more extensively and fully than 
ever before, but joined by the wniformi- 
ty of administrative system, which char- 
acterises the British age, they have also 
been tending to fuse the various races: 
and dE India into one homogene- 
ous people and to bring about social 
equality and community of life and 
thought, which are the basis. of mation- 


ality, Theprocess has just begun, though — 


its completion is vet far ofr. 

(iv) Fourthly, the direct action of the 
state and even more than that the indi- 
rect example of the English people have 
infused а spirit of progress into the 
Indians Our best thinkers are na 
longer content with adoring the wisdom 
of our Vedic ancestors, they feel an cter- 
nal discontent with things as they are 
and translate that discontent into action 
by trying to make our state. and religion, 
education and industry, life and thong lit 
better and sili better. Our most efect- 
ive leaders do not repeat the pessimism 
of pre-British days by despising the 
moderns as à race of degenerate pigmies 
and sighing for the return of the golden 
age of the far-off past (Satya Fuga). Their 
gaze Is. fixed forward. We have new 
accepted the principleof progress in prac- 
tice, even. when we profess on our lips to 
reject it and. worship our old. indigenous 
institutions and ideas. 

One effect of this attitude of mind 
on the part of our rulers and wiser 
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leaders is the inereased efficiency and 
purity of the administration and the 
various agencies of social service, by con- 
supus persistent effort To take one 
Instance only, official bribery was: admit- 
ted to be immoral even in Mugiial times, 
and yet almost all the offictals practised 
it and no edict of the emperor could stop 
it. The English in the days of Warren 
Hastings and Cornwallis, took over the 
rotten remmant of the Mughal adminis- 
tration, and set about reforming it. Their 
strength lay not only in the solid pha- 
lanx of absolutely honest and depend- 
able English officers (after deducting à 
small number of corrupt or weak ones), 
—bnt. also in their perseverance and ac- 
tivity, their long-thought-out plans and 
ceaseless continuity of exertion for puri- 
fying the administration. The removal 
of this abuse has been possible because 
it has not been dependent on the person- 
ality of this. governor or that, but has 
been adopted as the policy and pursued 


as a generally desired thing by the:entire- 


European society in India—both official 
and non-official. The publie have cor- 
dially helped the State in purifying the 
administration, | 

In fact, modern European civilisa- 
tion contains within itself a spirit. of 
self-criticism and a perennial desire 
lor reform by voluntary effort 
The shock of foreign conquest or 
the screed of a foreign prophet. 15 
not required to waken the nation toa 
sense of the moral canker that is eating 
into its vitals) The people are too self- 
conscious to forget the malady in their 
body politic. Itis daily proclaimed to 
them from the press and the pulpit 

THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE. 

The greatest gift of the English, after 
— peace and modernisation of so- 
ciety— and indeed the direct result of 


these two forces—ts the Renaissance 
which marked our 19th century. Mo- 


dern India owes everything, to- it 
"This Renaissance was at first an intellec- 
tual awakening and influenced our liter- 
ature, education, thought, and art; but in 
the next generation it became a moral 
force and reformed our society “and reli- 
gion. Still later, in the third generation 
from its commencement it has Ted tothe 
beginning of the economic inodernisa- 
tion of India. i 





When the English power first 
itself in India in the middie of th 
century, the country had reached the 
lowest point of moral decay and political 
weakness Northern India had enjoyed 
a fairly long spell of peace and growth 
of wealth during the 160 years. of stable 


rule under the Mughal em * front 
1470 to 1730. But — — 
prosperity had been destroyed, the popii- 
ation thinned, tradé and E 
interrupted, and culture thrown back- 
wards, by incessant warfare among small 
States, or between rival claimants to the 
throne, and the incursions of latory 
bands that took advantage of theanarchy 
and administrative weakness following 
the eclipse of the great enipire of Delhi, 
Over the Mysore plateau and the Madras 
Karnatak, the fall of the Vijayanagar 
empire (1565) had let loose the dogs of 
civil war and rapine, After 1687, the dis- 
solution of the sultanates of Bijapur and 
Golkonda—which had maintained peace 
— in these parts for about a 
undred years—left this. country a: prey 
to: four sets of contending ce! weak 
authorities,—the representatives of the 
old Hindn rulers, the now masterless 
vassals and captains of Bijapur and Gol- 


konda, tbe Mughal ueror {who 
claimed to.be ther heir Ela) end the 
Maratha intruders. The economie deso- 


lation caused by these forces is graphic- 


ally described in the old Банови Reco! 
of Madras and the Memoirs of the Found- 
er of Pondicherry, 
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In the next century, ie, thé eigh- 
the succession wars in the 
families of the Nizam and the Nawab of 
Arcot, which ravaged this unhappy land 
for 4 generation. 


On the western side of the Deccan, 
the downfall, first of the Rahmani Em- 
pirê (¢ 1526) and then of its successor, 
the monarchy of Ahmadnagar (ce, 1600), 
caused local aspirants to kingship to 
fight out their ceaseless wars of ambition 
throughout the first half of the 17th 
century, while in the second half of. that 
century, the rise of the Marathas and 
then the Mughal-Maratha struggle de- 
nied peace and quiet to the troubled 
country till the rise of the Peshwas 
(e. 1730). 


_ Northern India became a scene of 
plunder and slaughter after the death 
of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (1745), 
and this anarchy ceased only with Lord 

a es victorious entrance into Delhi in 
1803. 


Bengal Had greatly prospered under 
the Mughal peace from the reign of Ja- 
hangir (when the last remnant of Pathan 
power and the refractory independent 


~ #amindars were crushed by the Delhi 


forces) to the battle of Plassey (1757). 
But that battle had encouraged upcoun- 
try robber-bands, calling themselves 
Nannyasis or fakirs, to flock to the prov- 
ince which was supposed to be masterless 
after the fall.of its old Nawabs. It taxed 
all the energy and organising genius of 
Warren Hastings to stamp out the 
— pest, but he su ed in the 
en 


In fact, the unsettled condition of the 
country and the decay of normal civilised 
life among the people can be best judged 
from the that just before Wellesley 
imposed British suzerainty over the coun- 
try, 4¢., at the end of the 18th century, 
there were a million mercenary soldiers 
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seeking employment at any Indian Court 
that would hire them. These men had 
no loyalty, no local patriotism, no disci- 
pline. The ruin of agriculture and trade 
over most parts of India as the result of 
the disintegration of the Mughal empire, 
drove all strong and ambitious men to 
seek their livelihood by flocking to the 
profession of soldiers of fortune or to that 
of robbers. 

Thus it happened that in the middle 
years of the 18th century, Mughal civili- 
sation, which had done so much good to 
India fromthe reign of Akbar to that of 
Aurangzeb, was like a spent bullet; all 
its life and vigour were gone, "This rot- 
tenness at the core of Indian society first. 
made itself felt in the form of military 
and political weakness. € country 
could not defend itself ; rovalty was hope- 
lessly depraved and imbecile; the- nobles 
were selfish and short-sighted; corruption, 
inefficiency and treachery disgraced all 
branches of the public service. In the 
midst of this decay and confusion, litera- 
ture, art and even true religion perished, 

Just atthis time the West struck India 
with irresistible impact, though its full 
force was concealed for one generation, 
namely, the period from Clive to Corn- 
wallis, Then followed what we may 
rightly call the dark age of modern India; 
the period extending from Cornwallis to 
Bentinck (or roughly 1790 to 1830), dur- 
ing which the old order was dead, but 
the new had not yet begun, and nobody 
сопа foresee what shape the life and 
thought of India to come would take. 

In the interests of efficiency-and pub- 
lic good, the Indians were totally exclud- 
ed from the public service, the command 
of the army, and the control of education, 
The future seemed hopelessly dark to the 
great-grandsons of Aurangzeb's generals 
and ministers, poets and scholars wha 
found themselves reduced to obscurity 
and unemployment in the early British 
administration, | 
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But the destruction of the old order 


which took place under Warren Hastings 
and Cornwallis was a necessary process 
before the new order could come ints be- 
ing. Itwasa painful, but indispensable 
operation, like the burning of the stubble 
on the reaped field, as a preparation for the 
next crop. To the English destroyer of 
the old order in India, we might truely 
apply the words of Kalidas. 


“Holy father! this curse of-wours is: 


really a blessing in disguise When the 
hire burns.a cultivated feld it makes tt 
the more fertile for sending up shoots 
from seeds sown" (Raesluvamsam ix.) 
I, therefore, prefer to call it the “seed 
time of New India” 


At the end of this periód, Ae. in Lord 
William Bentinck's time, we find Indians 
again begimning tọ take an honourable 
and responsible part in guiding their coun- 
trvmen's thoughts, shaping the national 
life, and conducting the country's govern- 
tment, But these were Indians of a new 
breed; they drew their inspiration and 
their strength not from the East but from 
the West. They had acquired English 
learning and had thus properly equipped 
themselves ior the work of the modern 
age. They were the first fruits of the Tn- 
dian Renaissance and their prophet was 
Ram Mohan Roy, whose life !1774—1 833) 
exactly bridges this dark age in the 
history of modern India. 

ENGESE EDUCATION. 


The history of the Indian Renaissance 
is profoundly 1nteresting and deserves a 
detailed treatment. It began with our 
study of English literature and modern 
philosophy atid science from books writ- 
ten inthe English language. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy was the first Indian to write 
books in. English and he visited Englund, 
The beginnings of English education can 
be traced even earlier than his time, but 
the knowledge of English acquired by 
his predecessors,—whether in Bengal or 
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in Madras,—was limited to the require- 


ments of elerks and interpreters serving 


English masters, IH was not pursued as 
an instrument of culture by our entire 
literate class As carly as 1790 we find 
an appeal published in a Caleutta paper 
by a Bengali gentleman inviting some 
European to write a grat of the 
English language for the. benefit. of the 
Bengali people. = 

But from 1810 onwards we find Eng- 
lish education, at first of the school 
standard, spreading throughout Ben 
thanks to the efforts of the Christian 
missions. “Гуо external causes comtri- 
buted to this development of schools: 

i) Lord Wellesley's conquests notonly 


established British paramountcy and gaye 


internal peace to India, but extended the 
English dominion throughout that an- 
cient home of civilisation, the Gangetic 
valley up to Delhi. | 

(it) The missionaries were allowed by 
the Marquis of Hastings to ron their 
— in British territory instead of 
eing confined to the Danish settlement 
oi Serampur, as they had been by the 
East India Company's orders up to: 1810. 

The College of Fort William, which 
the far-sighted Wellesley had founded in 
1500, though it was soon afterwards 
starved and curtailed; gavê a great im- 
petus to English education, by bringing 
European officer-students and Indian 
teachers together, and compelling each 
to learn the language of the other. "This 
college, however, did not tend to diffuse 
the knowledge of English among our 
countryinen. Up to Lord William Ben- 
tinck's ê ns it was held by Govern- 
ment that European philosophy and 
science should be — E In- 
dians by translation into. Sanskrit and 
Arabic, and not through the mediuin of 
English. ME | 

Dut long before that date the people 
had taken their destiny into ае яп 
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hands and begun to flock to tlie English 
sthools started by the missionaries and 
by a few enlightened Indians. English 
— was not a gift of ne EL 

іпрапуѕ government, though some 
fnancial aid was given to it by the State 
from 1535. omwards Previous to that 
dute all the expenses of the schools had 
been borne by the pupils, the missionaries, 
or Indian donors and English subscribers. 
As late us. 1850, neariy 47 per cent of the 
total educational expenditure in Bengal 
was met from the pupils’ fees and private 


subscriptions. 


_ ‘The passion of young Bengal to study 
English literature, even before Lord 
William Bentinck opened the subor- 
dinate civil service to them: in 15354, 


ds well illustrated by Sir Charles: Tre- 


velyan, 


. "Dn the opening of the Haught College, 
J m August, 1836, students of Englisli 
locked to 1t in such numbers as tu render 
the organization and classification of them 
a matter of difficulty. Twelve hundred 
naines were entered on the books of this 
departnient of the college within three 
days... There appears to be no limit 
to the number of scholars except that ‘of 
the number of teachers whom the Com- 
mittee [oF public instruction] is able to 
provide — Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary concourse of Enplicl) students 


at Hughli, the demand was so little 


exhau that when an auxiliary school 
was lately opened within two miles of the 
college, the Envlish departinent ofit was 
instantly Hed and 
were sent away unsatisfied.” | 


numerous Appian tx 
n the 
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Education of the: People. of India," 835 
рб, | — 
He continues: “Thè curiosity of the 
people is thoroughly roused, and che pis- 
sion for English knowledge has penetrated 
the most- obscure, and extended te the 
Most remote parts of India The steam 
heats, passing up and down the Ganges, 
are boarded { i native hs ER imp nat 
for money but бог books,.... Some 
English gentlemen coming tó Calcutta 
were astonished at the eagerness with 
which they were pressed for books by a 
troop of boys, who boarded the steamer 
from an obscure place ealled. Kumarkhali 
[120° miles north of Calcutta]... .. The 
gentlemen at last hit upon the expedient 
ofeutüng up am old Quarterly: fenes, 
i — НЫ articles amany them" 
p, 167). 
. From 1535, when Government ndopted 


the policy of giving State aid and super 


vision to schools teaching English’ in 
preference to those teachme Oriental 
classical. languages, English schools 
multiplied. very quickly, their number 
was trebled in Bengal im the next five 
years (1836—40). Another impetus was 
given to the movement by Siz Henry 


| ELEM 
Hardinge, who, on With October, 1544; 


issued a resolution announcing that ii 
future preference would be given, in first 
appointments, to candidates edicated in 
the Government English schools. Ten 
years rolled by, and then our educational 
edifice was crowned by the establishment 
of a University om the mode! of the 
London University in each of our three 
Presidencies,—as ordered in the Despateli 
of T254 and passed by legislation in 


185 4. 
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A STUDY OF BIRTH-CONTROL 


BY 


Late Mrs. Lucy M. PEARCE" 


1. 1S BIRTH-CONTROL NECESSARY ? 
П. BIRTH-CONTROL, mersus SOCIALIS 
IH. KARMA AND OVER-POPULATION: 
IV. ÎNDIA'S SOCIALISTIC SOLUTION. 


I 

Birth-control is being seriously dis- 
cussed now, even in India. And one cannot 
help wondering whether such ‘a thing ts 
at all in accord with the spirit of India. 

It is being discussed now in two 
connections, one of which affects India 
with immediate insistence. The ques- 
tion of birth-control * — with 
re to over-population. or it, 
— days of Malthus, this has been 
a suggested remedy. 

But is it one which the real culture 
of India will tolerate ? To start with, are 
any but quack methods, advertized in 
newspapers, dangerous in the extreme, 
known as yet in India, in connection 
with birth-control? In America, itis said, 
matters stand differently now, safe and 
sure methods of contraception being 
widely practised. In England also, this is 
said to he the case. Butisit so in India? 

Even if it is, is India going to approve 
it? 

For there is another Ems eus 
port of all the children by the State. 
not Socialism in harmony with the 
system. of life and government which 
has prevailed thronghout the villages of 

India down the ages? Is not this far more 
jm accord with the genius of India? 

The question of birth-control has 

arisen in America in connection with 


— — 


School, uml her premature demise 


of her adoption. As a theesophist xhe. believed in the continui 


another economic prohlem, which is alse 
a social problem—and as such vitally 
concerns India too, and raises several 
fascinatingly interesting and ant 
ideas, the question of trial or compani- 
onate marriage 
Now, I am quite aware, that after so. 

many centuries of monarcltical and oli- 
garchical rule, of the prevalence of the 
urdah system, of marriages arranged 
y parents often without the two parties: 
having even seen one another fora mo- 
ment, of chill or infart-marriage, all 
these new ideas sound very revolution- 
ary in India. But I am not so sure that 
they are such new ideas after all 2D 
should not be at all surprised if it-is 
some day found out that in the old 
times which are so ancient that the 
have been completely forgotten, and all 
record of them lost, all these * new” 
things existed, Some ofthem certainly 
wee provided for in that ancient cou 
where some pre-marital sex-experietice 
was held to be the necessary and right 
thing for girls? Some knowledge ог 
rough actual experience of what wife- 
hood meant was considered essential 
before that condition was entered upon 
permanently, 


_ This leads us on to the question of 
trial or companionate marriage with a 
vengeance! And we know that there 
were several kinds of marriage prevail- 
ing in India—I think there were eight 
different kinds,—one of which required 
no ceremony at all. | 
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A STUDY OF BIRTH-OONTROL 


Most oi the world's ideas were started 
in India, but the world doesn't know it 
because it happened solong ago. Asa 
matter of fact probablv every possible 
kind of " new " social cttstom which will 
ог сап һе suggested for adoption during 
the lifetime of our race, whilé India 
reniains as its Motherland, will be found 
to have existed somewhere in India. 
This has been the country of archetypes 
for the Race. At some time or other 
every custom) has preyailed here which 
ought to prevail at any time in the 
Races course. "Traces ottliem are found 
in all sorts of odd corners. Most things 
indeed have been done in India. 


Modern «ystems of education, for 
instance, are found to be not so new after 
all India recetves them as well-tried 
old friends, with open arms,—often in 
despite of the European Inspectors! or 
without ‘very much encouragement from 
them. The Montessori, and the Dalton 
Systems are cases in point 


* Trial” and “companionate” marriages 


are notthe same thing. The trial marri- 
age is frankly “trial.” People who can- 


not get to know each other well enough 


in any other way—and somesay; “Who 
can?” —live together for a year or two in 
order to try whether they can do so 
harmoniously. They usually practise 
birth-control so as not to have children 
during the trial period. 

* Companiotrate " marriage sets otit to 
be permanent, if possible, though not set- 
ting out to have a family until that per- 
manency is firmly assured. Hence, in 
this relationship also, birth-control is 
pra 


But even if children were born durin 
the trial or companionate period of su 
marriages, it is a question whether things 
would really be any worse for them than 
they are now when there is not only so 
much poyerty, but so many quarrels and 


all sorts of unseemly happenings in their 
focal Such things i: be avoided 
i e experimented in living together, 
8 they got married for life, not after- 
wards, so that they could get tò know one 
another thoroughly beforehand. If they 
were free to separate, they would probably 
never part. And if did, they would 
not have been so terribly unhappy. ‘The 
unhappiness which is the profanation of 
so many marriages now, would not pro- 
fane marriage to anything like the same 
oats if — were ik to be 
possible a y res le. Itis 
the feeling of — of inevitability, of 
permanency, which makes unhappiness, if 
it does come about, so harrowing. The 
children suffer bitterly and carry the scars 
of that suffering in their minds and hearts 
for the whole of their lives. 


If trial and companionate marriages 
were entered into without birth-control, 
and салага were born, even if or 

nts did se te very soon, these 
йер could Fhe provided for quite as 
well as children are now. In India they 
could be supported and brought up in 
joint families. But better still would it 
be if they were supported by the State. 
Because then the State would have to sce 
to it that they were born into healthy 
conditions. And then we should soon 
see child-marriage abolished! with many 
other abuses which are allowed to wreek 
children's lives. I believe India will 
jump to the idea—as her own,—as the 
idea of a country which is truly the 
“Mother” country, a nation which puts 
child-welfare before all else. | 


And when India is free, as a respected 
со- in the Empire, her ideas will 
have some weight in the affairs of the 
world as a whole And then the world 
will know that most of its ideas were born 
in India, and found here their natural 
soil and took root again when they were 
brought back. 


п 

Edo not think India will have need of 
birth-control. I do not think she will 
find it w congenial expedient, and I think 
when she is free, she will not find it 
necessary. When India manages her 
own internal affairs, I believe State 
Socialism will rapidly come about — So- 
cialism is congenial to the genius of India. 
(And ‘birth-control will die a matural 
death throtighout the world.) 


In America at present Socialism lias 
heen rejected. But they have found there 
that it is a choice between Socialism от 
birth-control.. The same thing is being 
found out in England, France is being 
hesought to etve up birth-control. What 
are other countries going to do about at? 
And what example is India going to set? 
India the Motherland, with the Watch- 
word of the nations on Her lips to give! 


Bittli-control is sheer waste of vital 
energy. Call it by whatever pretty names 
we may, that is just what itis, It means 
utter weakening of the entire nature, physi- 
cal, moral, mental and om There is 
no. getting away from that fact Is India, 
justly famed asa far more spiritual nation 
thar апу other in the world, going to ad- 
mit this thing or tolerate it? Are Indian 
women going to allow it among them? I 

do not believe for one moment that they 
will. 

Birth-control is wol necessary. Neither 
the world nor India are really over-popn- 
lated at all. Whati necessary is division 
of labour, that all work shall be produc- 
tive of essential things, that food for the 
children shall be the first thang produced 
—hbefore any fancy manufactures from. 
other countries should be learnt;—and 
tliat everyote shall have an equal income 
to live upon. 

Bernard Shaw, in lis latest masterly 
book on Socialism, shows all this very 

clearly. He shows that it is not true that 
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the “world is too small. (o produce food 
enough for all the people init” He says: , 


“What is tmie is that the more civilized 
people. there are in the world the poorer 
most of them are. relatively; but. the plain 
cause of titis is that the wealth they produce — 
and the leisure they provide for аге зо 
unequally divided between them that at 


least half of them are living sitically 
on the other half instead producing 
maintenance for themselves ...., 1 


“Instead of too "many people mo the 
world there are too many idlers, and much 
too many workers wasting their time in 
attendinz onidlers (et rud of the idi 
and set these workers to useful work, an 
we shall hear no more for along time yet 
ahont the world being overcrowded. Nature 
has a wav with her in these matters." 


By "get rid of the idlers" he means 
set them to three or four hours’ produc- 
tive work every day. He continues to 
explain: 


“whether: an increase of population 
will make -the country nicher or 1 
depends, not on the natural fruitfulness 
ot the earth, but on whether the addi- 
tional people are set to do useful work or 
not  Ií they are, then the country will 
be richer. If, however, the additional people 
are set to work onproductively for the 
property owners äs servants, Or armed 
puardians of the rights of property, órin 
any of the other callings or professions to 
minister only. to the owners then the 
country wil be poorer, thong te орго 
perty owners шау become rehen tHe dise 
play of chamonds and fine dresses mml cars 
mucli more splendid." E 


_ India never las believed in any divine 
tights of property. Shaw explains further 


“In the natural course of things the 
crore people there are in a country the 
richer it ought ro be, Беса of the 
advantage of the division of labor. Division 
af labor means that mstend of every man 
having to do work for himself like 
Rohinson Crusoe, the different sorts oF work 
aredone by different sets afmen, who become 
very quick and skilful at their job by. doing 
nothing else, so their work can br 
directed by others who give their whole 
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minds to directing it The time saved im 
this way can be weed in making mathinery, 
rads, ami all) sorts of contrivances for 
"ng more tine and labor later im: 
That is how twenty workers can produce 
much more than twice what ten can pro- 
dnce, anta hutdred mnch mare tham five 
times whattwenty can produce IF wealth 


= 
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and the labor of producing it were equally 
shared,-a population of a hut wonld 
lie much better off than a population of 
ten, am] so on tip to meédern population 
of millions; which ought ta” be enormous 
ly better off than the oli communities of 
thousands.” 


(To be continued) 


MISS KATHERINE MAVO'S LATEST PRODUCTION * 


BY 


Мк. С.Т. R Sastri B.Sc. 


* Now, itis not good for the Christian's health 
fo huste tht Arran brown. 
For the (Christian rie and the Aryan miles, 
| and he wereth the Cliristian down: 
Asl the emt of the Aight is a tombstone mhii, 
with rhe mumn of the late decesaeed, 
ap fel the epitaph drears ‘A fool fies here who 
E tried to uade the East. * " | 


Rudyard Kipling: Te Упш!аёЁйһп. 


Until we read Miss Katherine Mayo's 
Slaves of the Gods, we had been under the 
impression that she had exhatsied all the 
available stock of her invective in writing 
her previous book,” Mother India.” We now 
percerye that. we had done that worthy lady 
considerable injustice and that we had very 
much under-rated her capucity for mischief 
and vilification. Тін mistake we made was 
in imagining that that hook contained her 
quintessence, that it was her masterpiece; 
and that, haying writtenit ind having ful- 
filled her life's mission she would not cire to 
Heddle again im our affairs: that in future, 
at all events, she would let us weil alone, 
We thought she had earned sufficient 
notoriety to last two, or even three, lives and 
— ged by the ordinary standnrds, her 
craving for the applause of the gallery 
would have been satished. Bot we forgot 
_ that that good lady should not have been 

judged by ordinary stundanis. We forest, 
An other words, thit slie is, in the Arst place, 
an Amerin in the: second, an American 
woman, id, 6a Tbe third, herself. All these 
factors put should have precluded 





“Saves of fh» Gods. Hye Mie Kaiherime Mayo. Jonathan Cape, 3) Redford Square, London), 160). 


anybody from taking her to be a normal. 


human being. Her — it will be 
seven, is at lenst three deep; and aim apology 
is Une to herfor the. strange lapse i our 


judginent Miss Mayo has taught ns a 


lesson; and henceforth we shali not, we 
assure her, set eny limit to her genius for 
evil Her Muther India was, in ١ 
сепсе, Тон] enouch, 


thereby shown us that the springs of her 
venom have not. gore dry, —at any rate; not 
yel; and so- we expect a thini book fron her 
in. which she will, we hope, surpass even her 
previons fenta; — God grant that she ray! 


П 


Miss Mayo jis done no less than throw 
a chullenge to the Hindus and to the Hindu 
religion; and she has at her back nearly. the 
whole of the peoples. of Americaand Rng- 
land, Letus-not be deceived. Miss Mayo 
and her supporters are in earnest: they 
would not, if onlv it were feasible stick at 
anything to "wt 
earth," im the celebrated phrase of one of the 
arch-enemies Of India, The New Statesman, 
It is not as if, in the inspiration. of the 
moment Miss Mayo had written one book 
Mother india, and, the inspiration over, Thad 
rested on her oars ever since She has mof 
fone that, The issues, i ber opinion, are 
— апа me — — te Tet 
the grass grow under her feet. She ha 
therefore, returned to the attack, as a doe 
returnieth to ite vomit, and she has returr 


| dm all con- 
h, But she has gone one. 
better in, her Slaves of the Gods and has 


us off the face of the 


= 
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toit with, if possible, treble the original force. hîs colour his eertainty of the supreme 
We congratulate Miss Katherine Mayo, valie of the faith he declares, the defimte 
She has, unlike most of us, a mission harvest of Christianity in India mig t not 
án life; and though that mission, both im its — beso largely limited to the. outcaste “{р. 15), 
origin and in its development, is utterly is not the cat ont of the bag at Inst? So 
despicable, it is a mission nonetheless.on that it will be seen that one purpose at least 
the principle laid down by Mr. Macey im of her book is to make converts of us all; 
‘Silas Marner: “And you're adoctor, I reckon, Tle learned doctor says further: The : 


though you're only a cow-loctor for a fly's 
а йу, though it be only a horse-fly” Anda 
“mission, obviously, is a mission, though it 
may stink to heaven. Miss Mayo, we repeat, 
is out,—as are her stipporters—to crush us, 
Hindus, and our religion, It has been said 
‘that we must needs love the highest when 
we see it But, it appears, Miss Mayo halts 
the highest whensheseesit For, if there 
ts anything higher than the Hind religion, 
we have yet to hear its name. ‘This may be 
a revelation to her and her friends, like Dr. 
Whitehead, the ex-Lord Bishop of Madras, 
whom.she brings forward and on the very 
first page of her book, as her stoutest cham- 
pion, as her greatest protagonist. The re- 
verend gentleman, iu the course of a letter 
td Miss Mayo, says: “We in the West have 
the inestimable advantage of a religion. that 
stanils for purity and righteousness” (p, 13): 
the implication, of course, being that 
Hindtiism is not only not sò great a religion 
as Cliristiamity, but that it is so far below it 
that it actually sanctions impurity and un- 
righteousness. We could retort if we 
‘wanted, but we forbear as our religion en- 
joins tolerance on its adherents: And, as 
forthe reverend doctor, he ought to have 
known better, Enjoying, ss he says he dies, 
the "inestimable advantage" of his religion, 
he should have been careful not to throw a 
stone at ours. Christianity, we are sure’ 
docs not, any more than does Hinduism 
advocate vilification of other religions, Jesus 
Christ. said to his са: со ан 
and spread my gospel among others, but 
he didnot, as far as we know, say: “Go ye 
forth and spread my gospel among others 
by reviling other faiths” — But, of course, it 
is open to Dr. Whitehead toreply: “I know 
more, infinitely more of Jesus Clirist's teach- 
ings than can a non-Christian” 

Miss: Mayo's book, then, reeks with the 
missionary spirit. She writes, commenting 
on the Bishop's so-called criticism: — 

“ff there were still more emissaries of the 
Christian religion who displayed lisundivid- 
ed purpose, his brilliant carelessness of the 
Оне personal consequences of loyalty to 


view I took was that the evils you describe, 
are deeply rooted in the Hindu religion 
andl that my business asa Christian ¢ission- 
ary was to lay the axe to the root of the 
tree rather than to deal with the fruits, 
But I am not sure that I was right..." 
(p. 13). We hasten to assure him that he 
was never so wrong in all his life He 
continues: " Take the case of sexual mora 


lity.. I do mot think that the peoples of the- 


West are hynature purer the peoples of 
India...." Now,now,now, why this ехе“ 
sina modesty > But we shall be bolder, and 
inform Dr. Whitehead that we are сон 


vinced that the peoples of the West are by 
nature much leas pure than the peoples: of 


India: and that anybody, nota cangeni 
idiot, knows it for himself Take the Hyde 
Park scandals in England—Hyde Park where 
no manor woman that values his or her 
reputation may eo after d for the whole 
Park, after a certain hour im tle even, 
is one Spacious, open-air brothel: a regular 
sexual pandemonium. Take the inhumer- 
Able divorce court proceedings, now shut 
out by legislation from public view. Take 
the recently introduced “‘companiongte” 
or experimental marriages in Am 
Read Mr. [ptott. Sinelair's.and Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis books (as regards America); and. Mr. 
Aldous Huxlev'sias regards England), “Tir 
Mro Huxley's latest Movyel Point Counter 
Point, he writes of one. of his characters ;. 
The ideal was to live, emotionally and 
socially speaking, from hand to mouth 
—withont plans, without a status, in good 
company of one's own daly choosing, not 
the choosing of others or of some death seli. 
Sleeping around'—that was how he had 
heard a young American girl describe the 
amorous side of the ideal life, as lived in 
Hollywood " (p, 443]. Whata delicious and 
mouti-hiling phrase this "sleeping around I" 
It is more imposing even than Humpty 
Dumpty's " Inpenetrability!" Well dane 
Hollywood! Well done, Americal Thou-art 
very civilized indeed! Take again, thetheme 
of Miss Radclyffe Hall's proscribed book, 
The Well! of Loneliness and of Mr. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie's Eiriraordinary Women; 
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the theme which is euphemistically call. 
el ^ Lesbian Love” It almast ‘look 
indeed, as ifin the West, large ninivhers 
women canlive without love of one sort 
of another: heterosexual or homosexual: 
Or read that other recent!» proscribed novel 
Sleeveless Hrrand by Norah James nnd see 
Гое yourself what life in the West stands 
OT, 

In the teeth of this, however, Miss 
Mayo has the audacity to write, in her last 
chapter of Steers of the Gods, dedicated to 
the * Women of India," " Few would pre- 
sume to offer our Western performance 
as a model for vou to copy, The liberty 
afforded to. American women, for example, 
i5 n5 great ач is your thraldom : but althongh 
the large majority of American women 
honour that liberty as a commitment loyally 
toserve the family and the society of which 

"ате и part some neglect the privilege 
and some selishly, thoughtiessly and fiag- 
rantiy ahuseit Of these last you chiefly 
hear" dp. 3127) In other words, anly an, 
infinitesimal minority of American women 
are tmmoral—suchan infinitesimal minority, 
инее, that it hardly counts at all. Where 
ms WE course, among the Hindus, to find 
ona Virtuous man ar woman is a feat com- 
pared to which the labours of Hercules are 
asnothing! "O the ypitv of it, Iago! tlie 
pity of it!" It is thus evident that Miss 
Mayo woefully Incks sense of humour. 

or, in fact, does she intend. ro take in by 
suclr statements? Certainly not the Hindus, 
We wre not so gullible Mayo-fed as they 
are, the vast majority of the Westerners 
may be deceived into thinking that her 
wares are genuine: MW know what spuri- 
ous articles they are. Mao, first amd 
last, has done us considerible injustice. 
But by far the greatest injustice that even 
ale done us is in her taking us to be 
sO many umitigated fools We are not, 
asit happens ; and we can see through her 
fame, as perhups she herself does not 


HI 


Slares of the Gods boasts, as did its pre- 

cessor, of heing “heavily docimented." 
Certainly, there are in it plenty of quita- 
tions Nearly half the book is ocenpied 
with them: and they have been gathered 
from the most heterogeneous sources, All, 
in fact, is fish that comes to Miss Mayo's 
wide net. Now, at the very outset, we have 
a criticism tà make. This second book of 


hers contains twelve “ stories” which, 
however, she assures us, are not ^ Stories,” 
though ¢ast im story-form, but facts that 
pussy ocenrred, that took place im cold 
Jood, asit were. “The twelve lit Tarra: 
tives that make this littl book are recon 
of fact,” she says (p. 219). — 
opposite S еи En. 
à paragraph is 4 inning with the 
words: “This narrative is taken from геш 
híc" Moreover, the publishers take part 
cular care to inform us on the wera = 

Dramatic and forceful amas 
as these twelve records appear, yet each 
one of them is taken from real fife апа епс 
has been carefully verified,” We may, of 
course, start by asking: “Whe are‘ stories" 
Hot stories? When is a thingy mof itself? 
When is Hamlet wof the Prince of Den- 
murk?" Hit we shall not do so. Miss Mayo 
isnot a literary figure, however much she 
may fancy herself to be one, am! we nmst 
not subject her to literary tests: it would’ 
be maustrously pnfair todo so, Remember- 
ig that she is a woman, we minst be chival- 
rous even with her aad ppt drive her into 
ai tight corner. 


,. But, then, ti what wavowedly written in. 

fiction-form “is not realy " fiction " but 
the most undisputed history, why did: she 

ау recourse to it? What call was thee 
for hertodo'so? She goes so far.ns to ва 

the names: assigned to the racters in 
the narrative are substitutes for those 
actually bare hy the persons. concerned.” 
So that, one sees, she allows to doubt to 
Imgeriu our minds about the authenticity af 
her book, But, in that case, why this round. 
about-ness ? Why not be. more honest and 
write the "facts" as " facts"? It will be 
sceu that Miss Mayo gives roam for suspi 
cion on the very threshold of her boak, 
so to speak. Sheis we yrant, undoubtedly 
clever. But she:spoils her case liy being tùd 
much so; and thus, all unconsciously, tips 
the fat inte the fire For, when either. what 
is actually a fact goes out into the world, 
at the express instance of the author as 
fetion, or whew what avowedly is оног 
tums out, at the author's belited hint, to 
benothing сіѕе but fact, them, what, im. cor- 
moti pem is called a * lie” is the result, 
And thus Miss Mayo's first lue appears at the 
very opening af her book. x 


Secondly, these twelve "stories" are 
шїїдє to be enacted from the extreme north 
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to the extreme south: that is to say, Miss 
Mayo takes all India to be in her jurisdic- 
tion.. There is, however, nothing inherently 
unbelievable in this. Given plenty of time, 
© cate accomplish the fear But, 
iss Mayo m known to lave stûye 
EN i for oly а ] oil of three 
menita How then, in such à short. space 
of time, lias she become so familiar witlt the 
nte length and brendth of our country ? 
сорт having been Боти аз ап Ашегь 
ay have had something to do with it 
ёр ой this assumption her feit 
is inexplicable. Within a bare tliree- 


ome c 

















place im every nook and corner oi any conn- 
try— not to speak of India ? de Miss Mayo 


prepared to come forward and affirm fiat 
she knows India 


any statement, be it ever so wild or reckless. 
ln the course of her last chapter, То the 
Wotnen of India" she writes: "Mie 
twelve little narratives that make this 
took are records of fact Perhaps few or 
none of you can, from your owt experience 
or observation, parallel them all; fortew of 
you are acqtiatited with more than one 
section of your country, But mot ome 
record will fail of recognition. H its own 
art-adrd social division of. India © (p.219). 
That is to say, this woma who stayed 
only for three months in India, knows alt 
4 carts” and “social divisions,’ whereas, 
course, “few бг попе af you (ue, the 
Hindus? cat: parallel them all... " How 
exquisite! Wirt beautiful condescension | 
What wonderful versatility! And, more- 
over, remember that out of these three 
montlis, she spent days and days i visiting 
hospitals anil. ft collecting: hef celebrated 
— Miss Mayo, surely, asks 
too much of human. credulity, 
‘Thirdly, there аге some Hindustani 
sentences i her hooks Hol stray words, 
hut whole sentences. — Perhaps, in the 
intervals of touring and hospital-inspect- 
ing, she had 
tnition in thattongue! Or, maybe, when 
she left these shores, she took along. with 
her a Hindustini muniki to teach her the 
language in. America in: the intervals of her 
story-spinning | Anything, infer, is pos- 
sible: she isa Westernet, ancl ап American 
at that, is she not? 
- Fourthly, she seenrs to have got hold oi 
am almost irighntemig amumut ot material 
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imontlis^ stay, can anyone know what takes: 


i as much as she pretends 
to ? She may; she is brazen enough to make 


been undergoing private 


= 


She 


case, tu blow it up intosmithereens, SI 
quotes from the debates In the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of Staite,- from: 
many indian periodicals, from the Census: 
Report, front the “Report af the Royal. 
Commission on Agriculture, 1925" from 
an address delivered | by someone іп 4. 
south: Indian temple, aud from various other 
sources. She docs not reyectatything, how- 
ever mean and contemptible, so lon as it 
comes handy to her: all is grist to her 
mill She seems, then, to have consulted 


to damn our cause with, to 


the whole extant literature on ‘Indian pro} 
lems. And that, toa, while residing it 
far-off America! It must strike anyotie is 
а frank impossibility. How was it e? 
Our explanation ts this: tt can, of course, 
be at besi buta guess. Some oficial, or 
gronp of officials, must have bees at the 
back of all this. "They must have done the 
entire business except that of the actual 
writing : which, in the: humility of еп 
hearts, they entrusted to the graceful pen 
of Miss Katherine Mayo, “This is our very 
firm comviction. It 15 true that she lias 
пше дп again, denied that ler work was 
artuated iv ‘any political motive, Forint- 
nately, however, itis.not incumbent a ws 
to take her word as gospel truth, 4 
We referred, in pissing, tò Miss Mayo's 
persistent declaration that her narratives, 
though written in fiction form, ure record: 
of fact. A question. crops up immediately. 
She has quoted vastly, and trom: several 
sources, to show ber readers that whatever 
happened im her. storics was, as matters 
exist, likely enough to have happened. Our 
point is that, having taken. sa'much trouble, 
she ought to have. taken shetty more, 
and informed us, witer, and at which place, 


those incilents-occurrel. "'in what year 
vf our Lord’? asked my Uncle Toby.” on: 
sulerinp lier otherwise meticulous accuracy, 
itis what one would have expected. As 
it is she js nearly convincing, but mot 
qüite: and this makes all the difference, _ 
Lf, however, she herself was not 


at the time, and the place, of occurrence Q 
her stares (which, mind you, are no 1 
but " records of fact"), then she must, as 
alternative, have heard of them from Some 
one who was present on the scene, In that 
case, she might considering her extr 
ordinary, passion for accuracy,— very well 
Imye obliged us hy disclosing ihe name and 
address of that person, living ot dead. 


å 
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One tiore " nuthority/" among her galaxy 
of ~ authorities," would not, we imagine, 
have overweighted her book to. any: Apu 
calle extent. Butshe does not se oblige 
us, What can be the reason? Stmply this, 
that the incidents she narrates never did 
happen, The persons that, acccording to 
her, took part in them. never lived this: side 
al time! they are but what Swinburne 
called daugriters of dreams anil of stories” 
Her narratives, therefore, are not, as she 
alleged “records oí fact but the most 
flagrant fiction. "Phe matter with Miss 
Mg) in short, is this: she protestetli too 
much. 


We must now concinde Let know- 
ledge pos from mare to more, but 
more ot reverence im us dwell—so sung 
Tennyson But Miss Mayo, it is ойі, 
would like to be allowed to -substitute 
" ا‎ "for" reverence," forshe has 
nothing of our poet's spirit She is one 
huge mass of seandal-monperiug, nothing 
more All the same,—heing the limp rags 
Шш өе аге, which no huckram can stiff 
as Mr. Kipling. would put it—we coul 
laye tolerated Her if the scandals she 
те to 4 svmpathetie British — ami 
American audience, were trüe, or were even 
partially true. Rut beyond a shadow of 
doubt, she has failed in the case she has 
tried to muke out—failed from. beginnite 
to end: failed in the uptake as well as the 
downward trend: wrong in essence and in 
application. She may convince Westerners, 
but we, being nearer home, know the ttter 
falsity of lier statements. It is, indeed, more 
easy to convitice them than ws By the 
very mature of their being, they are ever 
reuly to believe anything written to the 
detriment of Hindu [ndin It is to their 
interest ас еу яо so believe. It is, 
therefore, not difficult to understand that 
the Westerners, or the most of them, should 
take Miss Moyo at. her word. We: have, 
However, tried tb show if this article that, 
lor all the fan-faronade of trumpets with 
Which her book has been ushered in it is, 

otio mince matters, à tissuc of statements 
Заа inwarranted ani] even barefaced 
terminological inexactitudes 


Miss Mayo may choose to imagine that 


she has, at one stroke of her pen, demolished 
our religion, our customs, ‘our whole civili 





says, 


hearing Ihe lhevside, 
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sation, in lact. Bnt, then, why has she been 


atso much pains? If the Hindus are, as she 
"mannikins, not men " ip, 31); if, as 
Ше Nee Statesman in the course af a review 
of Mother India aves we are so weak and 
debilitited that, if the course of evolution 
and nattiral selection were to have-uiitipair- 
ed sway, we should be "wiped off the face 
of the carth "in no time; if. we arc, accond- 
ing to the same oracle, so many " cow-dunge 
eating sexual debauchees of the. plains; 
then why, in the tame of сопипгиз-йеп» 

have they pnt themselves to sa much 
trouble to shatter an already tottering 
people and civilisation ? Because, we submi 

salió voce, they do not believe a wonl of what 
they say. [tis all so much windy rhetoric: 


so much “sound and fury, sienifving 
nothing” < in reality, they oe [vae doi 
af the destruction of their own. culture and 
civilisation. Eyer since the Great War 

ese have received a. rude shock—in proot 
of which ome may read the article on the 
subject in the Jaume number of tlie Nine 
teenth Century, We may, indeed, apple to 
Miss Muyo the yeords of Mr, Wells in regard 
to Mr. Belloc: “ He has thrown ordinary 
courtesv aml g manners to the winds 
because only in that way can he hope for a 
controversia] advantigé over me. “This 
disconcerting pose is part of his attack. 
That is why Tam obliged to discuss it here, 
Upon. many points the attack is almost 
pure pose; there is no tangible argument 
at all. It ts very important to note thüt 
and bear that in und It has to be borne 
m їшї when Mr, Belloc is accused of 
mordmate vanity or of not knowing his 
place in the world. 1 doubt even if he is 
really very vain. f realised long ago that hia 
apparent arrogance fa largely De self-nrod e- 
їон оў а fundamentally fourjul man. Fa 
ica stout fellow ina funk Hats the. uri 
of man wha tallis knd and fasi for fear af 
| There is a. frightened 
id a the heart of atl this burly insolence. 
He has a faith to defend, and he is not sure 
of his defence, "That mitigates mmeh of 
his offence, even if it mitigates little of his 
affensiveness."* (My italics, We need only 


‘substitute “Miss Mayo" for" Afr. Belloc? 


and femnle appellatives for the male, and the 
ratson dtterre of her books becomes at once 
apparent, She is, in short,a stout woman 
ш à funk and her latest production is still 
ги, 


Afr. Baltos Objects, by Air. H. G. Wells, London, Watts & Cu, 1028, p. 7 
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A VERY ANCIENT INDIAN SEAL — | 


БҮ. 


Dr. ANANDA CoomARASWAMY, D.Se. 


Probably no more important archa- 
ological discovery than that of the *Tndus 
Valley Culture" has been made in the 
present century; the excavations at 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro in the Sind 
Valley have pushed back the history of 
India by three thousand years, revealing 
in the second and third millenia В.С, 
or even earlier, the existence ofa pre- 
and non-Aryan city civilisation hitherto 
unknown, except for occasional Vedic 
references to cities of the Dasyus. The 
culture is designated “chalcolitiric,” 
because. both stone and copper imple- 
ments were in use ; in recent years tlic 
fundamental importance and wide distri- 
bution of this stage of culture, especially 
in Western Asia, has become increasing- 
ly apparent, Much that was discovered 
and imagined at this time has remained a 
part ofthe permanent inheritance of 
mankind. On the ancient city sites of 
the Indus Valley there have been 
unearthed remains of well-planned cities, 
with liouses and temples of brick, gold 
and silver jewelry, sculpture in stone 
anil terra cotta, woven cotton, silver and 
copper utensils, and painted pottery. 
But not the least remarkable of the 
objects excavated have been the square 
stamp seals of stone, faience, or ivory, 
which have been found in considerable 
numbers These seals are intaglios, 
heating virions devices, usually (as in 
the case of the steatite example recently 
acquired and here illustrated) that of a 
bull and. “crib,” accompanied by a 

ictographic script which has. not yet 
жеп deciphered, but is related to carly 
ór proto-Sumerian. At the hack the 
seals are provided with a perforated 
boss, and as this boss cannot by itself 


be easily graspel, it may be: surmised 
that a tasseled ‘cord was passed through 
the perforation to serve as à. handle, as 
in the case of Chinese mitrors, or 
perhaps also for attachment to the belt 
or other part ofthe costume. It may be 
remarked that the bulls on these and on 
Sumerian seals have sometimes been 
called unicorns, but the appearance 15 
simply a resnlt ofthe profile view (in 
some examples both hörs areto be seen) 
and there is no doubt as to the bovine 
character of the animal. Indeed, the 
lump and dewlap of the typical 
*Bralminy" bull of India are often 
clearly indicated ; it is thought that this 
species was introduced into Mesopotamia 
from India at a very early date. It 
hardly needs to be pointed out that the 
seals are equally remarkable in technical 
accomplishment and in zesthetie quality, 
It is partly by means of the seals, cor 
related with similar finds on Meésopota- 
mian sites, that the Indus Valley Culture 
has been approximately dated; seals of 
exactly the same kind and probably of 
Indian ongin have been found on 
Mesopotamian sites. The Harappa 
seals are also stated by Professor Sayce 
to be "practically identical with the 
proto-Elamite ' tablettes de comptabilite; 
discovered by de Morgan. ar Susa," and 
Professor von Bissing takes the same 
view. Dr, Langdon finds the Indus 
Valley script nedrer to pre-Sumerian 
(fourth millennium BC. than to Same 
rian proper; at the same time he regards: 
itas the probable source of the later 
Indian Brahini, usually regarded as of 
Semitic origin atter 1000 BC. 

However this may be, there. cannot 
be any doubt that the resemblances 
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between the Indus Valley culture and 
the Sumerian of lower Mesopotamia 
are very remarkable; a lengthy list of 
such analowies could be drawn np, not 
unly as instanced above, but in the 
fields of religious (mainly non-Aryan) 
belief, and of decorative art. The 
designation " Indo-Sumerian " originally 
ч P oyed is now generally abandoned 
in favor of " Indus. Valley," for it. wonld 
be am exaggeration to say that апу 
dike identity of race, still Jessa politica 
unity, is: indicated ; but it wonld be 
equally impossible to-account for all the 
analogies by mere trade relationship 
and, as recently remarked by Dr, 
Woolley,“ it is safest, for the time being, 
to regard the two civilisations as 
offshoots froma common source which 
presumably lics somewhere between the 


i 
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Indus and the Euphrates E | ы” роз 
sibly in the hills of Baluchistan — 
remains of the Indus Vallev- tvpe have 
been unearthed and where, too, there 
still survives an “island” of Dravidian 
language isolated by surrounding areas 
where Arvan languapes alone prevail). 
Our seal, recently acquired as a gift 
from Dro Denman W- Ross, through 
the kindness ofthe late owner, Professor 
H. D. Griswold, was obtained in India, 
from a coin-dealer їп the Punjdb, 
about 1910 or 1912. Very few other 
examples are extant, other than those 
which lave been recently excavated 
hy the Archzological Survey of India, 
and these, of course, will remain in 
India, so that the Museum may he 
considered fortunate in possessing a fine 
specimen. 
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Upwards of four thousands years 
ago, one branch of the great Aryan race 
dwelt on the banks of the great rivers 
of Upper India. The resources of 
nature were sufficient to spare them 
much physical exercise, for they could 
easily obtain the simple things they 
wanted without much trouble. The 
silences of the forest, profound and 
solemn, enabled the great Rishis of old 
to obtain communion with mature of a 
kind to which we moderns were abso- 
Titely: unaccustomed. During., that 
Intercourse with nature they obtained 
an insight into her secrets which in 
these days appeared to be simply mar- 
vellóus. In partienlar the Indian 1nind, 
endowed with a gift for speculation, was 
fond of devoting itself to research in 
the metapliysical region. 


Many schools of philosophy arose 
at that time, and they began to differ, 
and at last crystallised inte schools with 
specific names: Every variety of opi- 
nion was. represented. There were 
atheists, sceptics, materialists, idealists, 
and there were realists, similar to these 


of whom they heard in Western philoso- 


phy. The way in which they discovered 
these truths—for every one of them 
called himself only a disecoverer—was 
not through the ordinary processes of 
reasoning, but by tle employment of 
what was sometimes called in modern 
times the power of intuition. 


OgiGr* Or THE VEDA. 
Teannot say exactly how intuition 
differed from the positive methods of 
reasoning, m which such unbounded 
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belief was placed today, but tt was 
thought the Rishis, the sages of old 
in their Коч with — — 
loped to a special degree the power o 
— and reading truths on the face 
of nature. Their discoveries’ were 
recorded not in books, but ir the me- 
mories of their pupils. In tame the 
book was- called Veda, which meant 
knowledge. The Veda, therefore, being 
the record of the intuitional knowledge 
of the time, came to be considered a 
sacred book, What was contained in 
it, obtained in this extraordinary wav, 
was regarded as infallible, and. no man 
could set up any theory or propagate 
any lesson im philosophy unless he 
found some warrant for it im that sacred 
book. 


Ofcourse, there were those who re- 
jected the authority of that scripture, 
as, for example, the Buddhists, About 
the same time, however, there were 
other schools, strictly basing themselves 
on that great authority, and they being 
called orthodox, came to be grouped 
under six heads, Only two of those 
schools had come down to our time— 
the two schools of Mimamsa—the 
science of exegesis. 


The first of these two schools con- 
cerned itself with the ritual prescribed 
in the Veda and might therefore be dis- 
missed, for it was concerned more or less 
with à degree of eeremonialism that had 
become thing of the past "The other 
branch of Mimamsa was known by the 
name of Vedanta, which meant the end 
or the last aim of the Veda, the final 
teachings as crystallised by the great 
masters. 

FOUR Porsts op AGREEMENT. 

There were four points upon which 
al those orthodox systems were agreed 
nd which formed the mental food upon 
which those philosophies were fed. The 
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first idea was the existence of the human 
soul. He used the word "human, for 
iu the East even animals and the vege- 
table kingdom had souls. The soul of 


the ancients of India existed and was 


immortal. 

Tn the next place the actions of each 
individual existed, as it were, and bore 
fruit in the endless cycle. Under the 
various motives and desires that actuated 
us we performed certain deeds, Those 


deeds had unseen effects that went on 


reproducing themselves in an endless 
eyele. That was the theory of Karma, 
which meant deed or action. еге Was 
no deed or action for which a man might 
be responsible but which must work out 
its consequences in his own life. That 
ruthless repetition of deeds and results had 
gone on always and was called Samsara. 
That word was so common in Indian 
literature that it had crept into English 
literature. It meant the repetition. of. 
lives on this planet. Each soul upon 
death was not extinguished, but was: 
reborn to work out the consequences of 
its deeds im the birth that had closed, 
And so it went on in an endless cycle 
This theory was called the theory of 
transmigration. 
A WORLD OF PAIN. 

The fourth idea was exceedingly 
important, This world, where we liad 
got to be born and toà die, to be born 
again and to die again, where we had 
done this from the beginning, aud ap- 
parently without end as well, this wortd 
was, therefore, a world of pam. This 
pain must be got rid of Buthow? Tt 
could never be got rid of unless the 
individual got somehow or other, out of 
the sway of that eternal evcle of birth 
and death. All those philosophies, there- 
fore, liad as their aim the instruction of 
man in the methods of liberating hintself 
from that apparently endless cvcles of 
birth and death. Each philosophy put 
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up its awn method, and of those the 
method of the Vedanta had now become 
the most famous in India, and had much 
the largest following amongst the Hindu 
population, | | 

The Vedanta itself had subdivided, 
and the subdivision that had reached the 
greatest reputation in the world was that 
connected with the names of Badarayana 
and Sankara. Badarayana wrote down 
the surbstance of this philosophy im. the 
form of sutras Ths most famous of the 
commentaries written on the book of 


ї «vana was written about the begin- 


ning of the Christian ега hy a great 
scholar, Sankara, who was in many ways 
an orginal philosopher, although he 
called himself merely a commentator. 
Sankar's. theorv was so rigid a type 
of monism that it was now consi- 

among those who could judge 
as perhaps the most acute, and most 
severely logical type of monism extant. 
11.15 this monism with which I now 
propose to deal, to give some idea of the 
great philosophy of India, I am afraid 
T may not be always clear. Besides the 
extraordinary difficulty of the subject 
T labour under an adiitional difficulty. 
Thave not studied philosophy in the 
schools. I picked it up as I went along 
in life. | 

SUBJECT AND OBJECT: 


All consciousness, ‘every effort or act 
of our consciousness, disclosed two parts, 
which seemed to be opposed to each other: 


the subjective element and the objective 


flement, the perceiver and the perceived. 
The relation between subject and abject 
had puzzled philosophers from the hegin- 
ting of time. Various theories had been 
put forward, but Sankara rejected them 
all and built up one of his own. 
‘Sankara said that both the subjective 
and the objective were real, agreeing 
with the realists to thatextent. То 
iL was wrong to separate into two parts 


what were united together as. one act of 
conseiousness. Sankara said that what 
we called the intellect ofthe consciousness 
and what we called tlie materiality of the 
objective world were only two different 
aspects of the same fact of human 
experience. To Sankara, therefore, the 
decp-lying reality wlich showed itself in 
consciousness both: as subject aud. object 
was the fundamental substratum of the 
wliolé universe. 

Ar THE BACK or Arr TuHrwcGs. 

Етош the point of view of that sub- 
stmtum both subject und object would 
become objective. Therein lay the great 
secret. From the point of view of that 
great reality that lav at the back of all 
things, both our thoughts and the material 
world, both mind and matter, subject and 
object, corsciousmess and the things that 
appeared in our consciousness, all beeame 
objective or phenomenal. In the same 
way mind and matter, sou] amd matter 
were but reflections of that deep-lying 
reality. | 

It was that reality which was called 
in Indian literature Brahman. Of its 
nature nothing wis known. Our minds 
were finite, Brahman was infinite Our 
minds and the matter we conceived were 
both conditioned, limited: Braliman was 
unconditioned, Brahman had no timits. 
The space and time and causality within 
which our mind worked did not touch 
this Brahman. The words, therefore, 
that we used, the concepts tlrat we formed 
the images which to ws illustrated and 
embodied great truths could not picture 
to us the real mature of this Brahman. 
Tt was: beyond words, indescribable, a 
thing of which we could not even form 
the remotest iden. It was purely within 
the region of metaphysic Of it all that 
could be said was, “Tt is!’ It could only 
be described by negatives. The moment 
some positive quality was attributed to it 
it began to be limited. 
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ORLY TEES ONE REALITY. 
There was nothing in this world but 
this one reality, this Braliman. We saw 
innumerable souls, we saw matter in 
countless forms, but they could only be 
insome shape or other, defaced, disfigured, 
deformed it might be, but they must һе 
this Brahman and nothing else. The 
question was: Ti Brahman wås indes- 
tructible, changeless, eternal, how did 
this phenomenon occur ? Nobody knew. 
Nobody could know- But the human 
mind was a strange thing. It would not 
be content with that amswer, 50 the 
philosophers said: “ We do not know at 
all. itis Maya.” It wassome deception, 
some screen or veil that hid the truth 
from us, which we therefore could not see 
as it was, but which we were obliged to 
see through that medium that was our 
finite intellect. 
Maya had therefore come to mean in 
a personified form some deceiving female 
deity, for aecordimg to the unanimous 
testimony of man in ancient times woman 
was ever tlie deceiver, Maya, then, of 
which the nature could not be defined 
because it partook of the nature of the 
fundamental reality and also of the nature 
of the phenomenal world was sometimes 
called the unreal and, sometimes the real, 
but most people called it the real unreal, 
the existent non-existent being non-being, 
because on the one side it hid the real 
nature of Brahinan and on the other 
hand it enabled us in some way ог AN- 
other to catch a shadow of this Brulrman. 
It therefore partook of the noumenal and 


the phenomenal. Undefinable Maya was 
the thing which had veiled from the gaze 


of man this infinite Brahman. 
‘Tre Estare FROM PATS. 

Then we came to the innumerable 
‘individual souls. Maya must, theretore, 
be the person who somehow or other 
treated these souls, divided up the in- 
divisible Brahintaninto inmumerable souls. 


knowledge or the phenomenal 
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‘The next question was: Ti this Samsara 
oreternal birth and death had no begin- 
ning, had it an end? Could man Shake 
himself free from this. bondage and be 
restored to his original Brahmanhood, 
and escape this pain which was the in- 
evitable concomitant of life upon carth? 
To this Sankara gave the answer in the 
affirmative. There were critics who ap- 
plied the definition of ren to the 
Vedanta philosophy. Almostall Eastern 
philosophies started with the idea of pain, 
which was accompanied by that. repeated 
birth and death, but they ended wp by 
teaching how to get rid of that pain. 
Surely, therefore, pessimism was not the 
word to apply. This escape was repre- 
sented as Moksha. But how could that 
liberation be reached? 


By the action of that Maya the in- 
dividual soul seemed to have tost sight 
of its original nature, It had only ta 
know that nature somehow and then 
Maya disappeared, for Maya was only 
another word for. cosmic ignorance. Get 
ting rid of that ignorance meant petting 
the true knowledge. That was why in 
Sankara's philosophy the way of libera- 
lion was described as tric knowledge But 
that could not be obtained by the. ordi- - 
nary man. Only God's grace could give 
it. Tt was not knowledge of the ordinary 
type. It was not of the һепошепа1 
world. It was something that had to come 
from the great beyond. Ifa man with 
his inmost being apprehended the doctrine 
that he was the real Brahmatt, he had 
obtained that knowledge. ice 

DIFFERENTIATION OF WISDOM. «I, 

The Vedanta knowledge was superior 
to the ordinary metaphysics, to dion, 
psychology, to ordinary religion, which 
was called lower knowlege. His people 
differentiated between the higher know- 
ledge of the divine wisdom and the lower 
| ( wisdom. 
The whole of Vedanta was a vast system 
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buitt up in order to enable them to obtain 
if possible that higher wisdom—the re- 
cognition with their inmost being of the 
idea that they were Brahman. To obtain 
the fullest Moksha, the last stage of 
salvation, to the merit acquired by works 
and worship must be added the merit of 
knowing, of knowledge, 

To some people to whom this grace 
of God did not come forits higher esi 
the common method of worshipping a 
limited or conditioned form of Brahman 
was permissible Brahman might either 
be the «undifferentiated, unconditioned, 
unlimited Brahman, that could not be 
described at all, or Brahman might be 
worshipped, be regarded in the light of a 
personal God. But Sankara would say 
thatthose who obtained liberation through 
that worship of a conditioned or personal 
God would offain it only in the lower 
form. There was a still higher form of 
liberation that was only open to those 
who added to worship, to works, the 
superior merit of esoteric wisdom. 


A | 


THE PERCEPTION OF BRAHMAN, 

It was true to say that the world was 
Brahman; it was true to say that the 
individual soul was Brahman; bu it 
would not be true to say that Braloman. 
was the world; that Brahman was the Hr- 
dividual soul. To those who knew logic 
it was ctly clear. It was exceedingly 
difficult to employ the ordinary language 
of our logic and psychology in the desertp- 
tion of the Brahman, of the higher 
metaphysics involved in Sankara’s 
teaching. А 

It was a mistake to say that Sankara’s 
philosophy was the cold worship of the 
ibstract, which eould not be worshipped — 
that it had по ethics in it at all, aad een 


Do possibility of ethics. 56: nas 
of iun was obtainable o y to these 
eho were pure in their hearts; who had 
done good deeds and avoided bad deeds, 
who had lived in the eye and under the 
fear of God, men who Пай first conquer 
everything that was low and base in 
them. 
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BY 


Dewas Bamwapur M. RaMAcHANDRA Rao 


LEs- Peesid'ent, Indian States Subjects Conference) 


The Butler Report has met with a: mix- 
ed tiot both m India and in England, 
Lang before its publication some of the 
Printes cave expression to their sense of 
disappointment at the probable results of 
the inquiry, and a perusal of the Report 
makes re quite clear that their anticipations 
were fully justified. ‘The significant silence 
of the Indian Princes amd their Dewans 
who were very vocal hitherto in conmdema- 
tion of the Eritisi Inclian politician is note- 
worthy ond one may therefore safely con- 
chide that their Е is that they have 
lostall ilong tle line. "The inquiry was 


hell “in camera’ aml the Committee denied 
iseli, by a too narrow and wnjustified. 
mterpretation of the terms of reference, the 
opportunity of hearing the views af the 
people of the Indian States om the impor- 
tant questions raised before tlie. Committee. 
The Indian Press and the Indian public 
men never expected any fruitful results 
from this inquiry, The Report has also 
been denounced by eminent public men 
nnd the leading organs of publie opinion 
it India as a deliberate attempt ta drive a 
wedge between British India ond Indian 
India and to make the question of evolving & 
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new Constitution for India even more 
differit than it is: The only class of peo- 
ple who are ple: with the report are 
the British official and commercial classes 
in India, the Anglo-Indian Press and the 
British Press in England and retired Angio- 
Indians like Sir Michael O'Dwyer. 
Tas THEORY oF PaARAMOUNTCY. 


In regard to the affairs of Indian States 
et ; of Paramountcy of the Crown, 
combined with «sage and political practice 
conferred on the Government of [India 
an enormous power limited by its own dis- 
cretion. In the words of Sir Sydney Low, 
“the Paramount Power was itself the judge 
of whut it could do or coald not do; it 
decided whot it liked and its decisions 
were regarded as statements of the law 
which would override or. cancel contractual 
obligations” Since the introdaction of the 
Reforms, ‘the Princes began to examine 
their own position and to resent these 
Wide powers of intervention possessed + 
the Paramount Power and exercised through 
their agents, the political officers, They 
urged tliat their stites are sovereign units 
except in so far as they have accepted 
derogations from their sovereignty by trea- 
ty, engagements oc understandings with the 
representatives of the Crown. 


Powers OF INTERVENTION. 


The main request of the Princes was, 
therefore, that the present powers of inter- 
vention establis by treaty and. political 
practice should Ire more clearly defined 
that their political relations with the Para- 
mount Power would be strictly limited by 
the terais of agreements and treaties entered 
into from time to tims They cont 
that the Paramount Power had mo. powers 
other than those expressly provided эп trea- 
ties and agreements. They complained 
that there has been substantial infringe- 
mont of their contractual rights, to which 
they sub.sitted through weakuess or i¢nor- 
mice, orf salutary respect forthe Govers- 
mient of India and adduced voluminous 
evidence to illustrate their contentions 


PanawOUNTOCY TS PARAMOUNT. 


The Butler Committee have refused the 
request of the Princes for a clearer defim- 
tion of their position, They lave re-affirm- 
ed the existing position with an even 
Greater emphasis than that cortained in the 
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previous — — of Lord Minto 
and Lord Reading ope e p CD 
gen 


States sre ‘sui generis’ but they fall catside: 
both International and Municipal Law and: 
tlie Committee lave held that. jt is impos 
gible to define Paratiountcy. They say 

wé have endeavoured, as others pe 
us have endeavoured, to find some formula 
which will cover the exercise of paramonunt- 
cy, and we have failed, as others before us. 
lave failed, to do so, The reason for such 
a failure is not far to seek. Conditions 
alter rapidly in a changing world, Imperial 
necessity and new. conditions may atany 
time raise unexpectel situations. — Para- 
mountcy must remain paramount; it must 
fulfil its obligations defining or adapting 
itself according. to the shifting necessities 
of the time and the progressive develup- 
ment of the States” The Princes, have, 
therefore, entirely failed to achieve their 
main abject and nobody in the States or im 
British India expected amy other result 
though undoubtedly there ûrê many impor- 
tant questions in which they Haye a 
gentine grievance, The discretion of the 
Paramount Power to interfere in. the irs 
of Indian States will continue to be as 
unlimited and as tindefined as before aud 
the report of the Committee has mot improv- 
ed the matter in the least in the direction 
desired by the Princes. 


STATS PEOPLES APTITUDE, 


The attitude of the people of the Indian 
States in this matter is plain. ‘They feel 
that in the present circumstances jn the 
States where autocracy is rampant, the 
only safeguard for the protection of the 
subject is the intervention of the Para- 
mount Power, however unwelcome it 
may be Till Constitutional Government 
on a democratic model is introduced in the 
States, there is no other remedy against the 
autocracy Of the Princes than a recourse to 
the Paramount Power, In the memoran- 
dum of the Indiau State's People’s Confer- 
ence to the Butler Committee it was’ urged 
thit what is needed is. neither a wholesale 
repiuliation of the Paramount Power's nghts 
of interference as suggested by the Princes 
nor an unlimited charter to its agents for 
interference at will buta clear demarcation 
of a limited, defined, and strictly constitution- 
al intervention. Thedeputation urged also 
the need for a constitutional for 
investigation of casss before actial inter- 
успооп апі put forward proposals for the 
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the establishment of Constitutional machi- 
nery- If the Princes hail also put. forward 
some such scheme it would perhaps have 
considered it. As it is they attempted to get 
nit ofall coutrol and it is only natural if after 
a perusal of the Report they havea feeling 
that perhaps the ropes have been tightened, 
The present system of control throngh. Poli- 
tical Officers is out of date and no machinery 
to take its place would be satisiactory un- 
less the right of the peuple of the States 
im allmatters is definitely recognised, "Phe 
autocracy of the Princes must be controlled 
ether from above or from below. If the 
ower of the. Paramount Powèt are to 
be curtailed itean oily ‘be done by the 
development of Ше democratic system in 
the States The proposals of the Princes 
tor relaxation of control would, if accepted, 
have still further increased their auto. 
cratic power This isthe feeling of the 
people of the States As it ds the 
Committee have not only entirely ignored 
the complaints bronght forward apainst 
Political Officers and the Political Depart 
ment but have commenuded the existing 
system. 


CHANGE IS THE CONTROLEING AUTHORITY, 


The change from the Governor-General 
in-Council to the Viceroyns the controling 
authority on behalf of the Crown it. regard 
to matters pertaming to tlie States was: put 
lorward by the Princes and the Committee 
have recommended the change They as- 
sert tut it will have three distinct advan- 
taupes. First it will gratify the Princes 
to haye more direct relations with the 
Crown through the Viceroy, secondly, it will 
relieve them oi the feeling that cases affect 
ing them may be decided by а Боду which 
fas no special knowledge of them, may 
have interests im opposition to theirs, and 
АУ орог кезе judge in its own cause; 
and ‘thirdly, it-will, i our opitien, lead to 
much happier relations between the States 
and British India, amd so eventually make 
coalition easier.” [t is impossible to fully 
understand the reasons for the gritification 
of the Princes at this proposed change If 
as is generally belived the Princes of India 
‘have put forward the proposal to prevent 
the Indian members of the Goyernor-Gene- 
rals Council from dealing with questions 
relatine to the Indian States, they have 
done great injury to their own cause, The 
‘control of the Political Departnient would 
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become much stronger than itis now if the 
Viceroy is tlie sole authority in these matters 
avs the lE will in En li igre prove to. 
Den сазе ОЁ иштин irom the frying pan 
into’ the fire, The Political Secretar Pine 
necessarily be the only officer on whom the 
Viteroy must rely andit might be that te 
will uphold the doings of his political officers 
much more readily than otherwise. He will 
кай a more dominating position in all 
State. affairs and however paitistaking the 
Viceroy may be the real arbiter of affairs 
will be the Political Secretary. 


THE STATES AND IxDp1AN. MEMBERS 
of THF COUNCIL: 


On the other band Jadian Members af 
the Governor-Generaf's Council would bring 
afresh mind to bear om the affairs of the 
States and havea certain amount of sym- 
‘pathy and respect. for the тиет» of the Tn- 
dian States. It is more than possible that 
the proposal was made-on grounds of senti- 
ment m méganl to official precedence but 
even this, | understand, has. been. modified 
in favour of the Princes a few years age, 
some of the rulers have been placed above 
the members of the Viceroys Council in 
this matter and the Salute of 13 guns em- 
joyed by the members of бара ا‎ 
withdrawn, 


Princes’ PREFERENCE FOR EUROPEANS. 


‘Tt is commonly believed that the Tndian 
Princes would prefer a Enropean to an 
Indian, however eminent, just util. patriotic 
the latter may be, to sit in judgement aver 
them, They have an inordinate respect: for 
mmy Dick, Tom or Harry and OU RK 
him to an Indian of the highest social stand- 
ing. It has been sta that the Indian 
Princes raised objections to the entertim 
ment of Indians in the Political Department 
and the proposals of the Butler Committee 
for the recruitment of a separate Political 
service from the British: Universities На 
been designed to prevent the Indian ele 
ment from getting into this service. Until 
the Indian Princes five up this kind of snohb- 
Бету anil learn to respect their own conntry- 
men the situation is tot hopeful, The Com- 
mittee believes that the change will not tlirow 
mitch additional work of the Viceroy. This 
cannot be'a fact. The Viceroy's position is 
already very irksome on account of his matty 
onerous duties; “The line of reform tw this. 
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matter is in the direction of relieving him of 
the political portfolio and entrusting it to 
a separate member of the Viceroy’s Council 
rather than to make him supreme. The 
Viceroy should not be identrhed with any 
portfolio but should be placed in à. position 
a! detachment, so that he may be the final 
authority in all matters. The rejection of 
the proposal for the appointment of a Foli- 
tical: Member is therefore to be regretted. 


H 
THE THEORY OF DIRECET 
RELATIONS, 


"Iug STATES AND 'THE. BgiTISH 
PROVINCES. 


The most mischievous part of the report 
is the suggestion made in р 55 and the 
undne emphasis laid om what Sir Sydney 
Low calls’ the basic fact of Indian politics. 
* 'l'here are two Indias: one is the. India of 
the British provinces, the other the India 
of the protected States” Sir Harcourt 
Butler and hts colleagues refer to the exist- 
ence of the two Indias as if it js a new 
discovery that they have made, and the 
Attempt matle to keep these two parts of 
India as far apart as possible and to xsolate 
the States from British India is obvious. 
"he basic fact of the situation in India ts 
not so much the existence of thè two ad- 
itinistrative systems, as the identity of 1n- 
terests between the people of British India 
ani the people of Indian States. The Bene 
ol both the Indias are already hell. together 
ly immemorial ties and by a fundamental 
unity of thought and culture and race and 
civilisation, aud they have the same social 
and economic problems, The National 
movement in British India is having its 
repercussions in the Indian States and the 
people of the Indian States have a desire 
to take their legitimate part in an. all-India 
polity, These are really the fundamentals 
af the situation, which the Committee has 
ignored, For some time the British Im- 
perialists, the Tory politicians and the Bri- 
tish official and commercial classesin India 
and England have been exploiting the In- 
than: Princes with a view to i the Na- 
tional movement in India and the Butler 
Committees Report. has now come to their 
rescue, The Committee was appointed to 
report on the existing relations between 
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the States and the Paramount Power, ani 
nottosupsest what should be done with 
the Prinees im the eventuality: of a new 
Dominion Constitution for British Таба. 
It went out of its way, without giving an 
opportunity to the people of British Indin 
and the States whore vitally interested in 
the problem, to express its strong opinion 
that. "in view of the historical nature 
of the relationship between the paramount 
power and the Princes thé latter should: 
not be transferred without their own agree- 
ment to a relationship with anew govern- 
ment in British India responsible to 
the Indian Legislature" [need not refer 
tothe true constitutional position which 
has been so often discussed, nor ns- 
sert that the Indian Princes shonlil 
have no voice in, the matter "The Indian 
States Committee were apparently anxious 
nòt so much asto improve the existing posi- 
ton of the Princes *yis--vis' the pa- 
tamount power and the Political Depurt~- 
ment, but to prevent future developments in 
the Indias Constitution by. the inclusion of 
the Indian States therein. This opinion of 
the Committee accords with the wishes anid 
sentiments of the enemies of India's freedom, 
who do not want India to attain the stati 
оа — Dominion. The “Daily 
Mail" the "Daily News" the "Morning 
Post," amd other British papers are deliplited 
at the prospect of utilising the Indian States 
against the Nationalist aspirations of India. 


Sir Michael O'Dwyer sees in the report a 
fitting mstrrment for keeping the British: 
Indiam politician in his proper place, Tt Is, 


there fore, only natural that this part of the 
report should haye been received with great 
jubilation I Dash interests both in this 

country and in England, who wish to main- 
tain their dominant position in India, The 

true position is perhaps that indicated by 

the * Manchester Guardin" [tsays; “No 
lawyer can deny ns the right to. Suy 
to the Princes who entered into certain 

engagements with us because of our position 

ns devis British India: “The time is 

coming when we must hand over the rule of 

British India to its inhabitants: We give 

you notice now, so that vou may make new 

engagements with our successors. We will 

help you a5 far as-we can to. eet fair ternis, 

but your future rust depend chiefiy on your 

success m securing the роо УНШ ӨР уюш 
subjects" The Indian Princes will do well 

to follow this advice. | 


» 


THE REPORT OF THE RUTLER COMMITTEE 


PARAMOUNT Ромни AND Tiit PEOPLE. 


, The most important portion of the report 
relating to thé duty of the Paramount Power 
to the people of the States has not received 
sufficient public attention, The paragraplis 
44 and 50 contain a weighty pronouticement 

the Committee in. regard to popular 
demand by the people of the. Indian. States 
mt forward in the Memorandum of the 
Indian States’ People’s Conference. It was 
contended by the deputation that the parn- 
mount power has not discharged its duty 
to the people of the States in. securing 
good Government and if it has failed in. the 
past, the Committee was bound to find out, 
whether the obligations laid on the princes 
lor providing pool Government to their 
people has been discharged by them, and 
also to suggest ways and means by whitch 
these responsibilities and obligations conld 
he adequately fulfilled m the future. 


MISHUTE IN IXDI1AN STATES. 


The Princes have always stood out for 
their autocracy and maintained that the 
Paramount Power had no business to suggest 
improvements in their internal administra- 
tion as they are independent sovereigns, It 
Was urged in the Memorandum that misrule 
on the part of a State which is upheld by 
the Paramount Power is misrule in the 
responsibility for which the British Govern- 
ment becomes in a measure involved. and it 
was therefore not only the right but the duty 
ofthe British Government to see that the 
administration of the State in such a condi- 
tion is reformed and gross abuses removed, 
This contention has been fully upheld, The 
pronouncement of the Committee on this 
matter, therefore, must be regarded as a 
victory to the рой of the Indian States 
The Committee ave stated in unequivocal 
terms that “the guarantee to protect a 
Prince against insurrection carries with it 
an obligation to enquire into the causes of 
insurrection and to demand that the Prince 
Shall remedy the legitimate grievances, and 
an obligation to prescribe the measures 
necessary to this result” In 50 they 
declare that “the promise of the King- 
Emperor to maintain uni i the pri- 
vileges, rights and dignities of the Princes 
caties with ita duty to protect the Prince 
aAgamst attempts to eliminate him, and to 
substitute another form of Government If 
these attempts were due to misgovernment 
on the part of the Prince, protection would 
only be given on the conditions set out in 
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the preceding paragraph. If they were due, 
— 
popu'ar арма ин Се, {ШЕ Paramount. 
0 


ЖЕ, site be be dignity of the Pris 
rights, privi rgnity of the oc, 
but it would be bound to suggest euch 
measures as would satisfy this demand with- 
ont — ершен Г empha ph E 
statement fully recognising the duty a i 
Paramount Power to T Cons BE 
changes in the system of Government in 
consonance with public opinion for 
development of a. democratic system under 
the hereditary ruler of the State is astep of 


great constitutional imports the signi- 
ficance of which I trust the Princes will 
fully realise. They can no longer say that 


the Paramount Power hasno right to suggest 
changes in the form of Government and 
they should continue their sutocracy 
unimpaired. It is, however, a matter for 
regret that the Committee has not permitted 
itself Lo enquire whether there is at the pre- 
sent moment this wide: pullar 
demand for change in the form of. Govern- 
ment m the States. Without making an 
enquiries whetever, they say that no 
case for a change has yet arisen. H they 
had only acquainted themselves with. the 
national movement im Indian India they 
wonld not have made this assertion. The 
National movement in Indian States has 
been gathering strength for several years 


and during the last year, the Hyderabad 
Political Conference, the Kathiawar Con- 


ference, the Mysore State Congress, the 
Rajputana States Peoples’ Conference, КЕ 
Zanjira States Peoples’ Conference, the All 
India States Peoples’ Conference, the Sonth 
Indian States Peoples’ Conference, and 
various other peoples organisations in the 
States have spoken прошу САУ on the 
subject and have demanded the establish. 
ment of Responsible Government in th 
States and bave also advocated many radical 
reforms including the establishment of an 
independent nidi ; TheCommittee Hive 
commended thë advice of- H. E. the Viceroy 
for a fixed Privy purse, security of tenure in 
the Public Services and dent judi- 
ciary. In confirming themselves to these 
reforms the Committee have entirely failed 
to take note of the strong public opinion 

has been formed in regard to many 
fundamental changes in the system of Go- 
vernment in the States. Nevertheless the 
recognition by the Committee of the duty 
of the Paramount Power to the people of 


з 


the States to hack up the popular demand 
fora changein the present systemi of nu- 
tocrtiac rule is a source of gratification to 


Tisaxcran AND ECONOMICAL RELATIONS. 


— "Thé recommendation of the. Commnttee 
in regard to the finoncial nd economic 
relations between British India and tlic 
States may now briefly be noticel The 
Princes: put forward a scheme for a States 
Council which was published in India and 
which was so severely criticised tliat they 
gave it up and have disowned itas nnautho- 
riseg “hey, however, presented again a 
similar scheme to the Committee based tin a 
scheme of the — Association pre- 
sented to the Indian Statutory Commission. 
This has been rightly rejected by the Com- 
mittee. i 

The States Committee's recommendations 
for the appointment of Commmitteesin matters 
af common eoucern to British India and the 
States and formnl committees in cases of 
disipreement can neyer prove satisfactory 
and may even prove harmful. The ultimate 
solution can only be a regular constitutional 
machinery for the whale of India in which the 
peopleof the Statesarcalso assigned adefinite 
place and am effective voice in. all matters 
of common concern. The Committee have 
declared that schemes of a federal character 
are wholly premature and that the Stites 
have notas yet reached ану real measure 
of agreement among themselves, ‘This is 
true зо far as the princes are concerned hut 
federal schemes have now heen under 
nctive discussion iu various Conferences 
and congresses from timeto time It is 
also clear, However, that any other method 
of adjustment of the relations of the States 
to British India will not sive satisfaction. 
A satisfactory scheme tan only be devised 
by the co-operation of all the parties con- 
cerned, the Princes and the people of the 
Indian States and the people of British 
India and the Government of India will 
have to sit together for the purpose. In 
the meantime, it isnot known whether 
the ee ae ча ч the solution 
suggested in ‘the | Spore: \e representa- 
tion of the people of the States and the 
State Goveritments in the Central Legrsla- 
ture ns an fiterim arrangement limited to 
the discussion of subjects of common con- 
cern to British India and the States is a 
possible solution before a federal solution 
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18 reached though attended with many 
difficulties, AS régunis specific гор 
it is a matter for satisfaction that tlie 
Committee huve recognised the claims of 
the States to n share in the Maritime 
Customs Revenue but they have tacked 
on to it also a reconimendation that the 
States should make a contribution: Là 
Imperial burdens, The Princes perhaps 
never contemplated such a contribu: 
tion. but, were merely looking | for 
würd toa share oftlie Revenue, It is to be 
hoped that the enquiry by the expert body 
would be open and the public and. ali 
other interests will be represented thereon, 
As regards other matters it is also satis 
factory that the Committee lave recom-. 
niended:a share of the profits in Savings 
Bank to the States when they are consi- 
derable "Phe recommendation of the Com- 
nuttee in. regard (o salt does not appear 
to be equitable but the subject needs fur- 
ter exaimiuntion. "lle reason assigne 
namely, that the Government of British 
India established à monopoly and is.there- 
iore entitled broadly to all the [ron is 
not convincing, It is not possible to deal. 
with all cases for adjustment and tlie sub. 
ject may have tobe thoroughly examined 
later om with a view to remove any 
soreness of feeling on the port of the 
Indian States that they are not properly 
treated by British India. | 


CONCLI'SIOX: 


The Indian Princes have: beet liarping 
a great deal on their relations with the 
“Paramount Power.” The Paramount. 
Power means the Crown acting through 
the Secretary of State und the Governor 
General-in-Council who are responsible tà 
the Parliament of Great Britain, The 
Princes must now realise that the ultimate 
authority is not the King-Emperor acting 
by himself bnt the British Parliament ‘The 
Princes have realised that the social strüe-' 
ture of Parliament has radically changed 
and they did not and do not hesitate to- 
rub shoulders with the many members af 
the Gabour party, whom they did their 
best to conciliate. The Princes pin their 
faith on the averaze British wo king man 
amd his wife who make the Parliament of 
Great Britain and hesitate to trust their 
own countrymen іп an Indian Legislature, 
This attitude of the Princes is inexplicable 
Will the Tian Princes take the advice 
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of Sir Malcolm Hailey that the future 
of the States depends not upon worn-out 
ише. апа — but upon. wrecking 

present › progressive forces 
in British India and 4 their own States? 
Have they learnt the lesson of the Great 
War that antocracy as'a system of Govern- 
mént ix doomed and that “the world has 
been made safe for democracy" and will 
they adjust themselves in time to this 
world-wide movement for popular liberty ? 
Would they shut their eyes to the fact 
that their safety lies mot im isolating 
themselves from British India, relying 
upon the protection, of the Crown, or 
would they take their legitimate part in 
the evolution of the political destiny of 
India as a whole, ‘Would the Indian 
Princes at this critical juncture play into 
the hands of the enemy ? Sir Leshe Scott 
who played so prominent a part im the 
presentation of their csse. to the Butler 
Committee has publicly stated that the 
Princes and the — bles itt India are 
in need of special protection from the 
Paramount Power. Phe Princes cannot 
be congratulated on the position assigned 
to them I have ‘been assured on high 


ef 


authority that the statements made | 
his. now famous 
atticle in arterly Review was 
not authorised by the Princes but it has 
not teen — by themas yet Some 
of the Indian Princes are far-seeing nd 
able statesmen. who have taken part im 
the world movements of 
imbued with a Feine уе "m 
Mother-land, Will they rise equal te the 
occasion und influence their brethret: of 
their order to shake off the spell of 
British: Imperialism and work for a United 
India? No responsible British Indian poli- 
tician has ever urged the disappearance 
ofthe Indian Princes, and it may emplia- 
tically be asserted that consistently with 
the maintenance of their order it is pos- 
sible for British India and Indian India 
to be welded together ito a common 
constitution. Let there be no misgiving 
on this matter. The desire of Natiomslist 
India is that the Indian Princes should 
become constitutional sovereigns and that 
personal mule asa system of Government 
should be modified in the States hy 
tle introduction of the | democratic 
principle 





THE FUTURE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA* 


BY 


Mr. P. M. L. Verma, M.A, BSc, LL.B. 


(Author of ‘The Coming Renaissance’) 


The Indian nationalist of today 
wants either complete dominion status 
for India within the agis of the British 
Commonwealth, or else he wants com- 
plete independence for his country, that 
is, severance of connection from the 
British Empire. In either case he seeks 
to get rid of the foreign yoke, and 
supplant the alien bureaucracy with 
some kind of democratic government. 


What form of democratic government 
shall we fix upon as our goal after the 


period of struggle—may be a Revolu- 
tion !—has been undergone, may appear 
to be a somewhat impractical question 
in the estimation of the hot-blooded 
youth, but as a matter of fact itis never 
futile to think and plan ahead. It is 
an oft-repeated saying: “A practical 
instrument of government is best forged. 
at high pressure" But all that this 
truism implies is that in order to 
forge new constitutions or modify old 
constitutions it is for the so-called 





("Based on the notes: of a lecture. delivered by the writer under the auspices of 
the S, D. College of Commerce, Cownpore, on February 3, 1929] 
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ractical politicians to pi the world 

ra revolution and what does the history 
of all revolutions teach us? Revolutions 
in human history are brought about 
by gradual formation of public opmion 
or sentiment for the acceptance of some 
higher ideal or the rejection of some 
existing abuses in society. The revolu- 
tions supply us with the necessary 
sanction—force’—to make the society 
realize the ideal. The first step 1% 
the Revolution 1n. thought, and the 
essential requisite for achieving the first 
step is the existence of a deeply-stirring, 
powerful stimulus of an Ideal. No 
pructical politician is worth his salt 
unless he has an Ideal to place before 
society, If by politics is meant the 
natrow, intriguing gamie of party politics, 
we should have no, hesitation in dec- 
läring that that activity is simply mis- 
directed and anti-social. That does not 
make you a ' practical politician ', 

A truly practical politician whom 
you call the ‘real statesman’ is one who 
paces before society an Ideal—a proper 

deal—and activity. helps in preparing 
the society for a Revolution 50 as to 
more or less effect the realization of the 
Ideal Now, where is that Ideal to come 
from? It has also to be conceived and 
planned out, and it isthere that the work 
of the theoretical politician or arm-chair 
political philosopher whom уоп шау 
call thie ‘sage’ or the ‘prophet’, comes in. 
History tells us that revolutions come 
and go without improying the lot of 
humanity where no constructive planning 
has been dore beforehand and all the 
activity is but superficial It was an 
old; old story which would always repeat 
itself so Tong as the so-called “practical 
politicians ’ refused to think until there 
was rio time to think, We should, there- 
fore, take this warning from history and 
remeniber that ‘constitution is not a 
pudding which can be instantly prepared 
to order.’ 


Suppose, for instance, the foreign 


bureaucracy іп India were to be suc- g 


ceeded by a native bureaucracy —the 
‘brown’ for the ‘white’—will it not need 
another revolution to set matters right? 
Why not then set to thinking now what 
actually we should want ? Shall we have 
a second-rate imitation of western demo- 
cracy which has exploded and failed 
miserably even in the lands of its birth, 
or shall we aim at something better and. 
grander? The glorious vision of an 
Ideal Swarajya will carry inspiration 
to us as nothing else could’) Then why 
not dream with the dreams of the future 
politician as to what the real Swarajya 
should mean to us, what form and cons- 
titution of government should we adopt 
when we set about putting our house 
in order! 


The real issue, therefore, before the 
Indian nationalist is, and ought to be, 
whether he would be content witha 
second-rate imitation of the so-called 
‘modern democratic institutions ' which 
have been tried in their birth-place and 
found wanting, or whether he considers. 
these as a mere make-shift—since noth- 
ing better could be wrenched out of 
the hands of our alien masters—and 
that the real Indian constitution would 
be drafted after we have won our freedom 
and consolidated our position. Let us 
bear im mind that India has shown in 
the past her own special and remarkable 
genins in the field of constitution- 
making as well as in so many other 
directions of social organization and we 
cannot just adopt a purely western model 
and ignore forall time our great heritage 
from the past, nay more, our ingrained 
national tem ent which is the pro- 
duct of the historical past. 

Tt should be relevant here to mention 
just one more truism and it is that every 
country does possess some distinct natio- 
nal characteristics—a special national 
temperament—which we may call the 
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‘national soul’. When we talk of national 
temperament, that includes all other 
things, for temperament is the product 
of environments. And as the national 
will expresses itself through its constitu- 
tion, so the constitution must answer to 
the national temperament. 


We have, thus, to see what kind of 
constitution would suit Indian temtpera- 
ment, and that would be the most stable 
and hence the ultimate future constitu- 
tion. The constitution which ignores 
Indian temperament, Indian traditions, 
Indian ideals of civilization and culture 
catinot endure long. You may exhaust 
the whole list of rights declared in the 
constitutions of other countries, will that 
suffice?) Before the so-called ‘Demo- 
cracy’ was inaugtutated in the West, it 
was considered to be the panacea of all 
ills of society under the then monarchi- 
eal and oligarchical government regimes. 
But-now Democracy has-been wlighed 
und found wanting. Are we going to 
be wiser from the experiences of the west- 
ern democratic countries ? 


Now let us apply the two acid-tests 
to the Nehru Constitution Report and 
it would at once be clear to any 
impartial critic that it falls far short of 
satisfying the aforesaid criteria: In the 
first instance it does not take note of 
the Indian temperament, Indian tradi- 
Hon, etc; secondly, it implants the 
Western democratic system wholesale— 
with all its abuses and shortcomings. 
It is an importation of the purely 
western brand. In fact, according to the 
authors themselves, it only represents 
the “greatest common measure of agree- 
ment poseible" between all the hetero- 
genous elements which goto make up 
the body politic of the present day— 
I may say, Western-minded India, There 
may, indeed, be no gainsaying of the 
fact that it is a great achievement of 
practical politics for India, as it is. today, 
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under the largest shadow of a reactionary 
and alien bureancracy with its ime 
honoured motto of ‘divide et empera' 
but, then, we need make no secret of it 
that it was only a temporary niuke-shift, 
ч best a ое scheme adopted for 
the of putting up 2 nice, sta 
— show of a oti front. ena 
the moment we are free to have our 
own way, as masters of our home, the 
tational conscience of India is bound to 
assert itself, and we shall have some- 
thing totally different. 

As, however, I should like to pass 
On to give some constructive. outline of 
India’s special Ideals and Schemes of 
social ud organization, which, as 
I submit, should appeal to the National 
Conscience, instead of trying tu justify 
my criticism ofthe Nehrun Constitution, I 
would content myself with quoting briefly 
from a criticism of the same from tlie 
masterly pen of an author of a rival 
scheme of Swarajya, Dr. Bhagavan 
Das:—*[Taken from the Introduction 
to “The Coming Renaissance” pp, 
xxxvii]. 


* "The tendency, very naturally, after 
over half a century of study and absorp: 
tion of Western ideas, lias been to. copy 
the West, and the framers of the Recom- 
mendations, accepted by the Con- 
ference, expressly say that they have 
followed Dominion models. Yet they 
also themselves say in their preliminary 
report, with reference to. the parliamen- 
tary elections of England, that they are 
such as“ make every intelligent п 
despair of democracy.” But, all the 
same, as far as I can sec, no measure 
has been provided by them, in the 
Constitution which they have recom- 
mended, which may be calculated to 
make the democracy, into which it 
is obviously intended to. lead India 
fully, any more hopeful, any less des-- 
perate. 
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“ Statesmen, politicians (professional, 
theoretical, practical, and other), jour- 
nalists of note, professors of standing, 
lecturers, writers of. text-books en. poli- 
tics and  state-constitutions, novelists, 
too,and even Government officials of 
America and England, all today are 
raising loud outcries and making: bitter 
complaints against the corruptions which 
prevail at elections, the very undemo- 
cratic results that are secured at and 
by these elections held and conducted 
im the name of democracy and popular 
representation, and. the suborning of 
elected, legislators? In view of all. this, 
surely those who are burdened with the 
immense responsibility of suggesting a 
safe path of progress to India, should 
have diverted the most earnest, the 
closest, the longest attention to this very 
vital question, lest India should fall 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. But 
they have not; such is the hypnosis 
caused by the Western influence, And 
thisis the more regrettable since the 
Ре and the traditions of India have 
or long ages kept on record suggestions 
for its solution: .... 

“Tlie framers of the Recommenda- 
tions say, at another place in their 
Report: “There ts also no doubt that 
the power of wealth is great in the 
modern State,” but “we are not called 
apom to advise om-a new structure of 
society where the money power is not 
concentrated in the hands of a few.” 
This may have been technically and 
verbally correct im. their case, yet it is, 
I believe, generally recognized that, 
äs said before, politics arise out of 
economics, in the broad sense, and that 
*democracy" in the West has arisen, 
against the other “ cracies,” mainly out 
of two causes, the. economic di c- 
tiott and distress of the many, canalised 
into mass action by the psychical indig- 
EN PT 








odern Democracies, rieonis that be sakil n U. S. American, 
tare have yin got?”, aml recetpt the prompt reply, “As gooil as money can boy."} 
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nation and the intellectual abilities ot 
a few; and the same causes, hurt to 
stomach und hurt to self-respect, are 


the t motives. of India's stru 
lor Swaraj But if this be so, then 


surely these who take up the far-each- 
ing and all-embracing work of framing 
a Swaraj Constitution for their people 
and their country should surely deli- 
berately embody in it provisions which 
would make economic equity more 
efticiently operative in the future than 
it has been in the past In the 
present condition of the development 
of the sociological as well as the 
other sciences, there is no excuse 
for trying simply to‘ muddle through” 
any how, for saying “the distant scene 
I do not care to see; one step enough 
for me.’ Tosay so is to abolish the 
need for thinking at all, One step at 
a time is obviously right for the ‘actio- 
nal’ fool; but a thousand steps ahead 
is not too much for the *cognitional” 
eve to see; indeed it was made to look 
ahead, to take long-sighted views, to 
guard the feet from pitfalls and guide 
them safely to the distant goal. Besides. 
taking cognizance of general world con- 
ditions, and of the general world need 
to regulate the relations and proportions 
ûf Capital and Labour, and of Public 
Property and Private Property, 
thoughtful statesman who would deli- 
berately frame a Swaraj Constitution 
for India, with the conscious pu 

of making the lives of all sections of the 
people happier; must take special cogni- 
zance of the conditions peculiar to India. 
, + + ,» To-guard against misunder- 
standing, it should be added that every 
praise 15 due to the framers of the 
Recommendations for their hard work, 
and for the results obtained, which are 
excellent so far as t go. If better 
wert not achieved, if what some regard 
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а vigourous and convincing defence been inspired by a deep insight into Indian 








of the ideal to be kept. before their mind d and thetotal ei 
by the people in their endeavour and which the framers Had no i 
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viston of the goal, the: presentation of of the prevailing mental mess 


(To be continued) 
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Who can part us? We thought And the cheer of ‘thunder is. a relic of a 
When;wemetintbe woods — . | dream— — 
With their riotous green Of a faded dream—and —— 

And the eclioes of. the. far. off thunder 


above. Have grown between us, a — has 

Who can pattus? We thought 
But the woods have paled and the leaves A whole strange world, between two wo sad 
are shed lovers. 
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SIOTTO A view of — isa person with views and. opinions of hip own dod m anit 
—— science anil art, ineion, style nnil faney, which be applies ruthlowly Or pleasantly, 
; ironicallY or plainly, as his immeur- ри — — — 


5 soma body isk. The tick notes of the critic une syntpathy and tnewle sympathy 1 know. 

е е шш hill? in Asel агоны the fields of criticasm As teither = tr nor knowledge cm 

vver be. complete, the perfect critic i» anm irpoesibulitv. It is Hand fora teriewer to help bene ignorant, B 
lut Me never a hypocrite Knowledge certainty eem of the very exscttoe af govil criticam. M 
and yet ii jinjing is more than knowin азу. Тайе. 4Фойсзсу, (Пясїлинайоп—дйез+ їс стйїс Цї# some vf 
these, he is taught, Eyen kuowlelge and ayntypaihy miut own a muster, ‘That master és 

sanity for ever ait enthroned in the citos armchair.—The Rè. Изи'Ме chugustinn Birrell; M. Pe: 

" The Critical Faeully," n 





A—BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
AN ENGLISHMAN'S DEFEXCR OF INpia® 


At lastan Englishman has come forward | produced by an Indi it would have beet 
to defend " Mother india, against the un- truly a remarkable work; coming-as it does, 
merited strictures cast upon her by the however, from the pen of * cultured Egg- 
American—Miss Mayo—in lier — lishman, it is ininbutably unique and deser- 
book miscalled Rother India. Had such yesa very wann. acknowledgment И is 


* An Buylishnan Defende Mother India. By Pro. Eruest Wood (Ganesh & Cor, Modirma) [1129.] J 
5 
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шлш ргёбе Ки назик. endl 
character, the result of first-hand knowledy 
acquired long residence, Ir intimate 
contact; with the peopleim varrus parts 
-of the conntry, "This question— namely that 


of necessary qualification in an author for: 


undertaking a work on Indian sociology, 
by reason of atong residence in the country 
and intimate personal relations with the 
indians—is so vitally important, that we 
shall udyert to it at some length, before 
passing to the book itself. 


и, 


It is doubtful whether ote could find 
any Englishman better qualified than Pro- 
fessor Ernest Wood to make an accurate 
statement about life and conditions in Іпа. 
He has travelled, studying buman con- 
ditions, in more than thirty countries, in the 
course of four journeys round the world. 
His three visits to India. covera residence 
of more than thirteen years actually in the 
country. During the whole of his stay he 
lived among the Indian people, and spent 
various periods of time in diffcrent parts of 
the country, from extreme North to extreme 
South, from extreme East to extreme West 
—inall in no less than one hundred and 
fifty. different towns and villages of Initia 
He has been in the large towns, among the 
lawyers, educationists, doct mierchants 
and officisls He las also been imn the count- 
ty, among the landowners and the v 

For eleven years he was engaged in very 
varied educational work, and. for many of 
these years was in chürge of a chain of 
thirty-seven schools and colleges scattered 
al} over the country, several of which he 
was instrumental in founding, including two 
colleges attached to the Universities of Mad- 
ras and Bombay. During the work he some- 
times went out collecting funds for schools, 
in the course of which he often travelled for 
wevks together in a bu cart, дош? 
from village to village, staying ін tlic 
houses of the villagers, hearing their ac 
counts of their Byes, their difficulties, their 
successes aud failures, their hopes aud their 
practical philosophy. 

For some time lie was Head Master of a 
High School in South India, and afterwards 
for several years was Principal of a college 
in North India, where stndents were pre- 

for various university Dur- 
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business way with many masons, 


invers; carpenters and other woi und 
with traders and farmers. At Ue mnc ites 
he took keen interest and active pet 
the political aspirations of thé people He 
was the first to introduce Boy Scott 
among the Indian boys, for soon after 
Baden-Powell's “Scouting for Boys" ap- 
peared, and while the Baden-Powell move 
ment in India was closed to Indian boys, 
he induced some teachers to make a 
ing with it, anda little later arranged for 
a trained man to come oyer from Ceylon 
to carry on that work properly. This grew 
into” The Indian Roy Scout's Association,’ 
of which he became a Provincial Commis- 
sioner, This was later absorbed into the 
recognised Baden-Powell movement when 
that was introduced into India for Indian 
boys He was then invited to be a member 
of the Governor of Bombay's Scout 
Council, Е | 
їп all this educational work, he had to 
do with both ancient and modern educ- 
ation, from the lowest grade, including 
girls' as well as boys’ schools, right ир to 
the colleges preparing students D end 
sity degrees Оп ancient side 


were the studies in Sanskrit, a language 
which he had already studied in England 
before coming out to India. In this con- 


nection he received perhaps the greatest 
recognition which could Age н th 


е 
title of Sattwikagraganya, from Бїшї бап-` 


karacharya, the head of the nga 
Matha in My one of the four great 
monasteries established by the original 
Shankaracharya, long, long-ago. 


So far as political matters are touched 
upon in bis book, Prof, Wood writes as am 
Englishman having fhe honour and the 
we of Britain at heart. In common. 
with most Indinns he desires the continued 
unión of Hritain and India. He. sees the 
greatest danger to the future of that union. 
in the aggressive activities of a certain 
type of his own countrymen, who, as Ermer- 
son put it, “so help him God, he will force 
his [sland bye-laws down the tliroat of great 

* countries like India." 


I11. 
: A TEST very igh qualifications 
û author, 3t 15 not at a rising tlia 
he lias succeeded in рі v — 


шр these years be had also to deal in a. which is an all-round picture of the seal 


in giving us at last a book 


E 


A— BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Mother India —and not the counterfit pre- 
sentment offered by Miss Mayo, It is a 
hook written with rare literary charm, so 
that thereis never à dull page init It is 
—— — book, for the rexiler is. conscious 
t every wonl is borm out of the first-hand 
experience of the anthor. lt is a useful 
lor its account of. Indian life is classi- 
fied: twenty-five chapters, a dealing 
with one feature of that life. als to 
the eye as wellasto the iad., for itis well 
printed in large clear type on good. paper, 
and їз y und strongly d as a 
library edition, and is illustrated with sixty 
good pictures of Indian life. The illustra- 
tions are of exceptional interest, showing 
women at all stages of life, as girls, as 
brides, as mo men of various castes 
and occupations, ics and children, street 
scenes and village scenes, sports and in- 
— 


' Thè канча scope of — will 
pear frorr heailings of the c 
1e family, Marriage, Motherh ‘Child. 
rth Childhood, Widowhood, Seclusion 
Kel ron, Fate and Tilusion, Indecency аң 
aracter ami Manners, The Cow, 
—— aline Т ӨШ, Education, 
tion, ici T e System, 
The Prin Princes, The Muham- 
Industries, Taxation 
spedire, з the Reforms and the 
A well-compiled index makes the 
useful for purposes of reference 







P. 


"Not only is thas the scope of the work 
comprehensive, but the treatniest of the 


— i c t and convincing. He 
olishes Miss Mayo's false generalis- 
—— vely, As a sample we may 
„to the Amen statements 


e lady's 
* the mother herself teaches self-abuse 
Ж boys and girls,” that “little in the 
Liven code р а раан 


direction, least ofall sex, relation” —— a 
a result, “the average male Hindu of 
years, provided he has means to e: 
his pleasure, isan old man ; and from even 
to — of ten. such mates 


ages of 25 and 30 are impotent,” that" the 
Indian girl, in common practice, looks for 
moth nine months after reaching 


puberty—or anywhere between the ages. 


of 14 and 4,” that “ the latter age is extreme, 
although in some sections not exceptional; 
the former is well above. the SCARE VEM that 
“in the thousands of zv on sl tea 
that T have treated and am stil атая ing T 
have never found a woman who 
some form of venereal disease " Rae | usta 
quotation from a British lady doctor), АП 


these foul accusations, as also her other. 


equally vile calummies, have been shaken 
to their very roots by Prof. Ernest Wood, 
who gives a wealth of ptm ЭП — 
othis yiew, from the writings 
Gandhi, Dr. Rabindranath — "De 
Annie Besant, anda large number of other 
equally qualified publicists, fully conversant 
witli Indian life and conditions, as ayatnust 
the es-vathedra dicta of the cold-weather 
tourist. from America. Written by a scholar 
there is about the book an innate spirit of 
fairness, while throughout. the ons 
of Ше = шапу controversial topics, it is 
marked hy SOHO AG ity Xo — 
which distinguish it from the f and 
vicious generalisations of the ME book. 
For these reasons Professor Emeést Woods’ 
An Englishman —— Mother India 
should make a very wide ——— not ау 
to educated Indians but in es 
where truth about India is — aoe 
ference to malicious false-h As a true 
— of Indian life and sociological con- 
itions, Professor W remarkable and 
s uc work will deservedly take a very 
rank in literature relating to modern 
Pc It deserves an extensive circulation, 


the. 


= 
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MAJOR D. GRAHAM POLE, M P. ON INDIA* 


BY 


DR. ANNIE BESANT 


Major Г. бта Pole, M. P. who 35 ид 
unwearying worker for Indian freedom, 
lias issued a most useful little book on 
India. The title-page quotes from an im- 
— speech of the Rt. Hon. T, Ramsay 
Mac Donald, MP, delivered last year on 
wly 2, wher he was presiding. at the British 
*ommonmwealth Labor Conference in Lon- 
don. He said “I hope that, within à period. 
f mouths rather than years, there will bea 
new Dümimorn added to the Commomwealth 
of our Nationa, a Dominion of anotlier race, 
a Dominion that will find self-respect as an 
үте within: our Commonwealth I Refer 
n India," 


"These last four words are —— 
chosen as the title of Major Graham Polo's 
book. Tt may. really he called a haud-book 
nn indin, amd it has the advantage of being 
written by a man who, as the writer of the 
Poreword, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, says: 
“has during his frequent visits to Indi 
lived im Indian homes, met Indianamen am 
women In their natural and unconventional 
swrronndings, and cultivated friendships 
with thèm, which have enabled him to see 
Indian life atits best and st its worst, to 
/nppreciate their-point of view, and te under- 
stand their limitations amd di сех" 

The atinosphere atthe book is delight- 
ful, just becmse itis written by a man who 
loves India, as all do who onilerstand her 
but how rare is that understanding: And 
Tare it must continue to be so long as 
foreiimers see omly the maseuline half of 
the Nation and do not enter the temple of 
Indian womanhood, where dwells- the 
fidian woman, the light of the home, 
the very spirit of India. "The introduction 
begins with three lines from the pem of 
Rudyard Kipling: ! | 

"An! I'm learnín' 'ere im London what the 

ten-veur soldier tells: І 
ff you've 'eard the East a ‘callin’, you 
won't never eed nauglit else. 


Our author hegins by endorsing these words 
“India has a fascination all jt own. To 
know itis do love it It takes time to know 
its people. For boundless hospitality, for 
beauty of color, for unparalleled scenery, 
and loyal and Insting iriendships, it cannot 
be equalled. . 
to form with them some al the. best. f 
ships of my life, not only witli amen, bur 
aleo with Indian women.” 


The volume; though small, is planned 
om à big scale. In its nineteen chapters 
it gives a strikingly aceurate idea of India, 
and the “first impressions" of our visitor 
are graphically and pleasantly described. 
Like the sketch of a clever artist 


| { we feel 
that we are looking at anew life embodied 
in a form айе у 2561 


‘In the second chapter on “Some Indian 
Cities” we find ourselves in Delhi, and ‘a 
sani! note 1s struck for all whio knew the 
beautiful Chandni Chowk as it was—the 
avenues of trees which made it a pleasant 
walk despite the sut, and rendered the 
houses and shops habitable m- comfort; all 
the trees were cut down, the houses being 
thus exposed to the burning heat ofa Delhi 
summer, The Tenton has a strange i 
tv in his revenge, Calcutta 1s cosmopolitan. 
Delhi is Imlian. Madras, with its eight 
miles of beach and dts beautiful. suburh, 
Adyar, is. characterized as obvimasiy a 
Capital City; Bombay lias "a wonderfully 
fine natural harbor, anda beauty  unsur- 
passed". Allahabad; with its junction of 
two great rivers, one deep blue and one the 
calor of mud, is “a wonderinhand never 
tobe forgotten sight", " Lucknow. zgppals 
anyone with imagination. Tt seems to һе 
filled with statues and monuments jn 
memory of the Indian mutiny. Surely it 
would be better to forget it all^ ‘Those 
who ave heard Indians speak of the 
hideous, incredible, horrors’ of the su ppres- 


* | Refer te India. —By Major D. Graken Pole, MF, (Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Mula] 


. It has leen my privilege. 
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AN AMERICAN LADY UNDERSTANDS INDIA 


sion Of the Sepoy War will know how deep, 


p. s m utilienled 1s the scar remaining. — 


- 
= 


altogether disappointed, 


Amritsar, Benares are all remem — 
Saranath, where the Lord Budd lin 
preached His first sermon. “The sense of 
мисе there is marvellous One. can stil 
— — of that Mighty Presence, 
att itifinence that still remains long fter one 
has left the actual plnce.” 


Chapter HI deals with the Indian re- 
ligiuns, atu gives some кушке quotations, 
From this, Chapter IV рене us. with 
statistics, use to the student, and then 
we pass Into politics, indicated by the title 
of Chapter V, “Promiss. ami postpone- 
ments", It it rather cruel ta repent mowa- 
diys Queen Victoria's Proclamation of 157, 


m iately followed bv Lord f,ytton's 


terrible. exposure, writing im 1878 to. the 
Secretary of State for India, plainly stating 


that “we all know that these — 


never can, or will, be fulfilled” nt 
Viceroy, if he reads this chapter will learn 
why Indians do not trust the pledges of 
Ваай, Itis summed upin: the fact, that 

while the Rritish Government and its die 
йаг таке Indian 


inability to defend Indis 


rS em | Self-Govern- 
a ваа ETUR 


ment, revent 
fnil this condition, though it hasnever hee 
mule a condition for the present Seli-ta- 
veining Dominions: Chapter VI deals most 
effectively with Indian Nationalism, quoting 
from Mr, Mac Donald's 6 «nwnment of indin 
The remaining chapters deal with India's 
Parliamentary. Beginnings? The Present 
Legisintures,” 5 Dyarchy, y гаен Opitim 
and: Salt," Social Education,” 
“Women tn India" Hindu-Muslim Сат. 
manal Epa "Field, Factory, nd. 
Trae Union," " Indian Sica * How India. 
is Governed,” * The: Secretary of State,” and 
“The Object of Rritish Policy”. i 
We have rarely read a book ‘on Indis 
which gives sü manv relevant —— in sur 
small a compass: Itis an — book: 
to broadcast, to enlighten the British elettors 
on the wrongs they art паг аш 
the duties they are neglecting 
rapidly heconing a second Trend: "with the 
additional danger of her immense populn- 
whereas Ireland has but a handful 
Tattle Treland has won her Freedom, How 
lone will Great Ladin wait? 





AN AMERICAN LADY UNDERSTANDS INDIA" 


RY 


Ме, GS RAGHAVAN 


India is the Mystic East: the land of 
snakes d tigers, swihus nnd -supersti- 
tions, tigers, Maharajahsand vice It must 
be scen and written about; otherwise, there 
iš no fun in being born a white mam or— 
хопа. And they all do it Miss. Mayo 

it She came here, the RUE jade, and 
an! wrote atrocious “muck”, provoking 
many. ернеу Another American lady also 
ES anil she lms jotted down 
her observations O nderstanding India by 
Мг. Gertmde Marvin. Williams: has an 


attractive appearance. Ite very look pro- 


mises interesting reading aud one is nol 


SPEC DHE ШЕ the 


individual sketches which 


«Freue 


are. designe as a 
book, which should have been. 
Slander India.” Miss Mayo came: to this 
country in quest of sex-perversions; and 
she says she found them, Mrs. Williams, 
on the other hand, came as an honest 
enquirer, to extol nothing, te extennate qio- 
ihung; and she found ty of material to 
fee! — — 1 it copttast as mot 
surprising; for, N it not їтїш, аз а great 
an save, that kajournersinaloreigu. 
land discover that which they most carry 
um their minds? Dn the sense of redwemi 
America rather than of apologising for this 
country, Underatanding India was, worth 
writing. 


геру ta Miss Мауса 


| 
"Undersíaudiny Imdür—hy Mm G. M. Williams (Cowand-Me(ann, Inc, New Vork) 1908 





са 


‘The anthoress has done her work well, 
that is as well ns slie might im a series of 
disjointed sketches collected under the sante 
cover. Quite naturally, the style is uneven. 
‘There is a jerkiness of manner inseparable 
froma taive, feminine review of an Oriental 
Court scene succeeding as somewhat erudite 
historical disquisition and preceding a wist- 
fnl description of a gathering of aborigines, 
which pame more than its connotation 
excites interest The restless touches of 

travel notes first surprise, then disconcert 
the ет, He objects to being shifted 
about whimsically and in bewildering con- 
fusion, His plight is particularly pathetic 
when faced with weird pictures in several 
of which he cannot recognise India. Probab- 
ly he is not unfamiliar enough with the 
country to verify them. And so he can only 
sink into г g quiescence. when, 
again, theinquisitive tourist captures Nature 
and Art in amazing moods and colours. 
“1 thrilled to the exotic strangeness of the 
scene" confesses Mrs. Williams in one place. 
She did, obviously. Resides, the exigencies 
of writing something readable influenced 
her in adilition to the exhilaration accom- 
[ду such an achievement as seeing 
nidia all on lier own, withont aid, and still 
gong back without the slightest molesta- 

on ! 


Miss Mayo came here to. vililv. Indians; 
Mrs. Williams did so ax on a mission of pity. 
She cameé to ^ understand " and soothe suffer- 
ing India with the gentle commiseration of 
& Sister of Mercy! Miss Mayo roused one 
to indignation; Mrs. Williams steeps one in 
pain! In Mrs Willams’ case there is no 


— = 
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disdain of colour; only on 
superiority which a natural a [ 
struggles hard to. thwart or explain away, 
Shé gauges India with the measuring-rod. 
she brought away with her. India’s foibles. 
are  venial — p iably—if Europe und 
America suffer likewise, Hf the present coti- 
ditions in India were at least reprod 
in Western medie then there is some 
hope for ber! It js an attitude of patronage; 
supercilious, кошын but ht to. be 
toned down with sympathy. 1t is irksome 
both to her and to the Indian who has so 
long the butt of many fanciful repre- 
sentations. 
Mrs. Williams is also somewhat unrea- 

sonable. Once she longs for a vision of 

barbaric — When ele it, 
she craves for a sight of Westernised India. 
She gets it again and begins to marvel 
The ultimate fnct, of course, is that she has 
to produce an arresting picture, The result 
depends upon the genius of the pamter. 
If the reproduction of the quaint English of 
a servant secures it, it must be donc. "here 
are Indians who write quite as good as 
English as haw and much less 
trash than Rudyard —— Foreigners, 
umong whom are decic the In are 
the only hope of the English language, hut 
that dees not matter. A vivid portrayal 
of lumbering medievalism and ignorance 
is achieved by a simple Not to 
take advantage of it would be to have 
wasted time and energy in travelling to 
India. "Really and truly " India is a musty, 
old record and Mrs. Williams excuses her 
for being so! 





THE LATE LORD HALDANES AUTOBIOGRAPHY* 


Lord Haldane completed his _ Amohio- 
yraphy before his death, Itis a singularly 
detached and tuminouws history of a long 
and vigorous life, revealing a man wi 
variety of intellectual and social interests 
will come asa surprise to the general reader: 
With a humour that is only enhanced by 
itis candid, analytical style, he discloses. his 
thoughts and experiences from his ardent 
youth; through his laborious maturity, to 
the contemplative happiness of old age 


Richard Burdon Нашите г An Autobiography. 


The begins with the awakening of 
young Haldane’s mind to the riches. of 
philosophy and religion and presents his 
early years at the Bar, with his immense 
zest for the law, and the dramatic strokes of 
luck which his industry enabled him to 
turn to account. It shows how his ambition 


to further public causes led him to give up | 


the certainties of professional s 


describes for the first time the delicate 
political bargaining by which he and Sir 


> س — — 


(Hodder and Stoughton) 1220, 
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RInD'S-EVE-VIEW CRITICAL NOTICES 


Edward Grey, linked bv a personal under- 
standing, were secured at the last moment 
as members of the Campbell-Bannenman 
Cabinet of 1906, 

.Lonl Hallane gives lus own account of 
his reforms at the War Office and of the 
difficulties under which they were accon- 
plished; Dispassionately amd with great 
restraint le records «nd comments upon 
Huc uriuformed ingratitude of the British 
nation in 1914: a nation’s ingrátittde for 
whicli one man- tie Field-Marshal Com- 
mander-in-Chief—mude more than honoura- 
ble amends on Armistice night. 

In later chapters Lon! Haldane states 
the consiilerations of public policy, especially 
in regard to cidlucation, which induced him 
to throw m his lot with the Labour Party 
and his letter to Mr, Ramsay MacDonald 
is réprodüced. im full Far the lirst time is 
told the history of the first Labour. Cabinet 
from the inside; and the arialysis of its 
strength and weakness, the causes of its 
achieventent and. its defeat, is accompanied 
by amost interesting and important estimate 
б. the first Labour Prime Minister of 

tain. 


In spite of his enormous industry and 
bis philosophic aloofness: of mimd, Lomi 
Haldane was atnan of warm affections nmi 
varied — Е ped pod tells, 
inu ape ul sinoi ti story 
of lis iios romance five — — 
hapmess and then a broken engagement 
He knew all the great men of his time 
men as dificrent a5 Bismarck, Morley, 
Asquith, Balfour, Meredith, Parnell, Rosebe- 
ry. Hc was among the soula" Dut nat 
of them. King Edward enjoyed bhis cons 
pany, ated lie the King's. And his debt to 
one almost lifelong friend in particular is 
here revealed for the first time, 


Throughout the narrative the account 
of liis spiritual and intellecttial development 
i woven with the threads of & successful 
lawver’s and a working politician's life; and 
the concluding chapter sketches the grawth 
of the philosophic and. religious principles 
on which this practical idealist consistently 
moulded thought and action, The hook 
is one of the gréat autobiographies in 
the English language. 
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BIRD'S-EYE-VIEW CRITICAL NOTICES 


RECENT LITERATURE OF ECONOMICS 


Capital—fy Karl Marx. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul, (George Allen amd 
Unwin Ltd, 40 Museum Street, London 
| MAGe2).1928, | 

The work under survey is an excellent 
translation of Karl Marx's Des Kepital, as 
edited by Engels in its revised and defiuitive 
form and published in 1800, Marx is the 
foremost among the writers who have infi- 
ented the course of world’s history; and Das 
Kupital is often called the Bible of the 
working classes, who regard it as the most 
adéquate statement of ther present position 
und aspirations, It has shaped the worker's 
‘movement, and supplied to it a creed) a 
programme, asd a willto revolt which is a 
menace to every government in the world. 
This psychology of revolt has got two com- 
ponents: firstly, an abiding and intense 
setise of injustice against the present social 
order: and secondly, a premonition of its 
hnpending destruction, By an economic 


Ricaniian 


dy be absarbed 
thereto 


analysis based upon the misunderstood 
theory of value, Marx sügwed 
how of the total social wealth co-nperatively 
produced, the workers are allowed to enjoy 
only that part of it which is necessary dor 
bare physical existence, (Le, fron Law of 
wages! the rest which is appropriated by an 
idle und unproductive class of capitalists (ie, 
Theory of Surplus Value) cannot natural- 
y the home market and is 

fore, sought- to be dumped in the 
foreign markets giving rise to preditory 
imperialists, Cspitalism is, thus, shown to 


stand for the exploitation ot the worker and 


the political bondage of the weaker. nations 
Dy a pirely economic interpretation of 
liistoricul movement, Marx had shown. that 
capitalism is not the final shape, but merely 
4 transitory phase of social institutions, and 
that it carries within itself the seed af its 
own destruction. In this part of the bv 
hedisplayed a knowledge of history eq 
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in extent only by the founder ol thie original 


and opposite schol of Political Economy, 


Adam Smith, CThusthe book is exceeding- 
ly. valuable to students of economic history. 
The feeline that capitalism will destroy 
Atueli ray well bean excuse for apathy, but 
it becomes a. powerful urge towards. revolu- 
lutionary effort The whole book. is an 
ingenious appeal addressed as much to the 
passions isto the inellect Its appeal will 
conceivably be irresistible to those to whom 
‘the present svstem las denied! targe oppor 
tunities of seli-advancement. Inspite ot its 
faulty economies and narrow view of listory 
the hook deserves to be read by all students. 

of ndvanced economics, if only to see ш 
what direction their knowleilge can be as- 
sailed aud low it can be defended. [t 15 oniv 
by demonstrating the futility of Marxian 
economies, that tliey can everhope to con- 
vert the sovialists, vam. though the hope: 
might beloa pomt of view which would 
substitute for gospel of soctal antagonism 
one of mutual service. Books that have 
mide history are few aml far between, but 
Marx, Das Kapital is emphatically one of 
them “Since the beginning of literature,” 
savs the Ghambers' Hneyclopaedia, “tew: 
books Have been written like the first 
volume of Kapital. It is premature to offer 
any definitive judgment on his work as 
revolutionary thinker and agitator, because 
thatis still very far from completion, "There 
need, however, be no hesitahon in Saying 
that he, incutipatably more than апу other 
man, has influenced tlie labour movement 
oll aver the world; his theories have ima 
thousand ways already penetrated the difer- 
čnt strata of society.” This grent work has 
hitherto. been available only in a some 
what tinliterary translation made from the 
third German edition, which was not the 
final text. This new English yerson—winch 
is exctedingly well-rendered—is based on 
the fourth and definitive edition, revised b 
Eugels after Marx! death, und. i$ the wot! 
Of translators of outstanding reputation, 
who are also very competent Marxian scho- 
jars “Ie result is arcndering st once read- 
ableand scholarly, which should find a place 
in every library of books dealing. with 
Economics: 

The Economic Resourses of the Empire. 
Edited by T. Worswick (Sir Issac Ptimmn 
& Sous Ltd, Parker Street, Kingsway, 
London W.C.2) 1924. 


; | E WE Worswick's — Resources 
of the Empire is a collection of exceed cedingT r 
useful lectures aii the economic position und 
problems of Great Britain, the seli-gover 

my Dominions, and India by men who had 
“personal ane adequate knowledge of the 
countries of which they spoke.” These lec 
tures were arnanged to be delivered ut the 
time when the Imperial Conference met 
during the autumn of 1926, with a view to 
instructitie the British people to realize 
what a great heritage they possessed iit the 
Empire as on ¢homomic unit. The economie 
wettion and problem of each part of the 
pire is considered in an admirable judici- 
al temper, “There is shadow of pessimism: 
in the lecture on Great Britain, It sthonght 
that Britain owed her industrial aud com- 
mercial ascendancy to 4 lucky coincidence 
of cireunistances im the minetéentl century 
which ure no longer operative to the sume 
extent  Heranxiety 15 how. to maintuig a 
growing population. 4t the constantly rising 
level of comfort under the dificult and. 
fiercely competitive conditions of the twen- 
tieth century. — und settlement 
overseus, preferential treatment for British 
commerce within the Empire, and above all 
a determined application of the methods of 
elficient production are sug eested as solution. 
How different are the problems and pro: 

pects of the Dominions! While Britaim is in 
the grip of a terrible depression, the Domini- 
ons are rapidly going. shea. They have 
just begun the exploitation of tlie umaging 


resources with which Providence has endow- 


ed them Finials there is India Ла 1913 
she occupied the sixtli place among the trad- 


ing nutions of the world: today she Joes the: 


Ше fifth. During-and since the war Britain 
ims lost eons n the Indian market to 
Japan aad! 

still Brrtum's best customer and is more 


important from this point of view than any- 


other country, within or without the 


pire, Tire development of railways E EM | 


ир Ше uternal market and the develap- 
ment of óceanic transport, since the apenin 

oi the Suez Canal in 1869, made if easily 
accessible. (The trade between the years 1574 
and 19 was hamdicapped by 


tainty of foreign exchange With the 


exchange stabilized at |& 4d, foreign trade 


has remarkahly expari which is shown 
im a — The fuctritions in the 
prices of jute, cotton, tes, sheHac-und piece 
goods are аа тя represented, 


the United States: but India is. 


е uncer-- 


Га 3 


چ 


ск 


"mised Corman sense”, 


_ _ ш „п ee 
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The index number of prices of tle sous 


which India tnrports, lias been higher than 
that of the goods she exports, but. the pnce 
Cürves Bhow a marked tendency to crow 


close together, "l'he. two lectures оп Инд 
are among the best inm the book, "Tireitehi- 
out the book, there 15 explicit or implicit 
insistence on: the necessity dor a later 


Wessun of co-operntion than has ben, 


possible hitherto among the. different. parts 
olthe Empire. [tis an excellent work ind 
deserves to be carefully read, for ip eng 
scarcely fail to stir the imagination aud 
broaden nnd outlook of the reader: 


London Essays in Economics diwd 
hy Professor T- E. Gregory and Dr Hugh 
Dalton, (George Routledge and Sons bid, 


62-74 Carter Lane, Lomlog E. C.) 192& 


Dodon Hesdys in Keonon iss, consti- 
tes a memorial tribute to. Professor. Edwin 
Cannan by his pum on his retirement fro 
the London Schoolof Economics and Pols- 
tical Science, after twenty-nine years «i 
service 2s a teacher [ft comprises eleven 
eaves on different subjects which hiaye asi 
uiderlying ‘ity of common outlook Of 
these, the essay by Dr, Dalton dealing with 
Professor Cannan's genera]. contributions to 
Economics is һу far the best Profesor 
Cannan is shown not only to be an irren 
text iconoclast but ‘also “a constructive 

ker df Professor Cannan has tot 
founded w school- in. the sense ip which 
some Others are supposed to have perfoms- 
ed the operation”, he hos at least inctileatee! 
among his pugils a spirit af clallenyeto 
prevident nnd established modes of thought, 
which is reflected in neari all the essays 
mi the book Agamst the over-intellecrual- 
isation and pretentionsness of the Came 
brige School which lidlds tbe fell today, 
he ‘has violently protested:and incessantly 
endeavoured to make Ecanorics: "iir- orgu- 
Professor. Cannas's 
Views on monetary and banking theores 
hive been discussed fn an excellent essy 
by Professor T. E. Gregory. His qualified 
preference for x gold stundared is im direct 
gutithesis to the Cutuhndee advocacy od 
й-тпипл е currency” The Gold Stamlad 
Act and the Note Issue Armleamation Act 
are among his triumplis. Professor Cuunars 

| "ef Optimum Population is adimi- 

ably сп by Profesor Robbins, wie 

urges that from  Malthus's conception of 

minmum food to Carnan’s ideal of miii- 
p 


nutu economic welfare ids certainly, a, 
kong step im the science. Economics 

Professor Cannan has -a double theory af) 
wages, one to explain the general tevel of 
wages amb the other ta explain relative 
trade wiye The theory is discnssal by 


Miss Burts This much to be revretied that. 
my with. 


there is no essay in the. book. dealing 
Professor Cannas acutely БЕ study 
of classical Economists which has itself 
herqme a classic sand with his '"'Pheory of 
Distribution im which i considered the 
division of income among Iur bens 

rather than the causal determinants 0 
wages per heal profits. per cent, and rent 
per- acre, which. are merely special casey 


ж „ 


of the peneral. theory-of value His cate. 


tributions in these branches ore micli too 
important te deserve merely an ineidentül 
телопепі їп a comprehensive survey like 
this work: The bose tx altogether, excl- 
lent. Nowhere is there any truce of fana- 
ticism of credulity: there is enliplitened 
commonsense, curnestness, frealom “of 


thought tinstiackled by reverence to any- 


creed oc authority—iit, which the spirit ol 
the master breathes throwehouwl. - 
fitting memorial to Professor Cannan by 
his pupils, who are themselves amongst 
his most precious contributions to us. | 


A Study in Public Finance. — ly Pro 
fessor A.C Pigon (Macmillan and Co. 
Ltd, St Martin's Street, Lomlon, MW. CJ 
1928. 


Professor Pigou in his hook сае 
А Study de Polite Finacee tina nothite 
new to add to what he | 
in his other books or is common know 
ledge; yer the discussion is уёгу | 
and stimulating, and it нае АШУ supplie- 
ments lis twe previogs- works — "The HS 
tinction between exhaustive and transfer 
expenditure of the state, and! between 
distributional and announcement ‘effects of 
tixalion is very valuable; it directs and 
ficilitates thinking on ruht und fruitful 
ities, Professor Ріо believes the princi- 
ple of minimum saerifice to be an altimate 
penei of taxation. He. shows easily 
how: Professor Edgeworth's ayplicttion of 
this (principle (Which would) invelve the 
reduction of all incomes, after taxation, to 
equality 15, 0n effecta violatiorr of it. Thre 
conchisions w he formulates are: the 
niaitt erthodox ànd. conservative: in fict, 
the present British tax-system is lased 


dt is a. 


ins himself eqid- 


1 
| 





ал ыы жс IE 


apon them. However, death duty of the 
type recommended by Rignang 1s hell bo 
be superior to the ordinary death intr 


[rom tre. point of view of its effects upon 
EVES Administrative dificulty, of en- 


[ипи the duty may he removed by 
requiring all’ leyucies {о һе compulsorily 
settled or by the ingenions device sugzes- 
ted by Dalton and Henderson The third 
part of the book deals with the Ruanerig 
of war cost, hv an rniflationary process 
or otherwise -a held which Professor Pion 
las made peculiarly his owm " [t 15 gent- 
rally agreed that though the creation uf 
hank credits may be a convenient means 
of meeting: war fequirements at ar early 
stave, before there has heen time to orga- 
mise An adequate scheme of taxation and 
public loan, yet even nar from the 
aftermath of menetary and exchange com- 
plication, the method ts inherently had, 
amd m Government at war shonld restrict 
it within the narrrowest possible limits.” 
Difficulties of re-sstablishing the currency 
after a period pf catastrophic inflation, 
are consulerel оп familiar lines Ruling 
out repayment of tlie enormous quantity 
of national war debts by (4) repudiation, 
and (b) currency. expansion, a specnil levy 
is considered imexpedient at the present 
tie and provision out of taxes over à 
long series of years: 15 тесойипепден 
There is nothing in the conclusions which 
would require алу consulerahle: revision 
ofthe British pnhlic finance , The malv- 
tim] basis of mast accepted theory lins 
been. thus illuminated by Professor Pigou 
who has given. another. proof of. his 
capacity for subtle analysis ani sustained 
reasons Of which he ts a master The 
book is indispensable to advanced students 
ot Economics. 

Six English Economists.—By T Р 
‘Rinloch (Gece & Co, Pulilishers, Lol, Kirby 
Street, Lzomion) 1925. | 
This hook “seeks ta give a picture of 


certam great English Economists im action, 


endeavours to show what manner of men 
they were, what problems they faced, anil 
what results they chtainadl ~ The econo- 
mists distussel are: Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Tu Stuart Mil, Malthus, Jevons and 
Marshall three Scotely mud oni 

English They, have all. contr 
mike Economics what tt 3 
distinct science, instead of a body of emp 


uted to 


three 


ds Today, à 
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rical кпом1ейде їп їзє дїпрїе bosom of 
Sociology. A study ‘such as is undertaken 
im these pages is bound to be пое to 
those whose interest im Evonouucs m at 
al] serious, It cannot, however, be si cof 
the present work that it 135 am unte 
study of the subject. Indeed, nothing that 
has any claim to. completeness of the sub- 
cect dealt with can be accomplished ts 
ook of this size. The space devated to 
tie treatment of the personal character of 
the several economists amd the historical 
anil intellecttal enviroument in which they 
lived ~is disproportionately large. Ne 
ittempt bas been made to trace or estimate 
the influence af this environmenr im tlie 
character of the solutions which they propis 
sed for the problems dealt with by them. 


Mère portrayal of these economists is 
not very helpful either; it does. not help. 


us in understanding Malthis, for imstaiice, 
to be told thatthe was” a pool sailor, hail a 
keen sense of humour aud was looked upon. 
a& n deliehtin] travelling companion.” 
'lTüe anthor dogs. not attempt £o analyse, 
but merely to catalogue the contributions. 
af these economists. This ts distressimgle 
apparent in the chapter on Marshall H 
which a bare reference is made to hiscan- 
tributions, such аз "substitution at the 
margin," “the element of time nsa factor 
in: economic. analysis," " consumer's rent," 
* elasticity of demand,” and “external and 
niterna! Economics" The reader is re- 
quested to look for fuller account elsewhere 
Wherever the author attempts an analysis, 
he is generally accurate and fairly illutmima- 
tine, The book would be very much inpro- 
ved if in the next-edition the biograpincil 
element is appreciably reduced; and the 
analytical amd critical treatment of econo. 
mic theories is duly expaniled. Bist even 
as itis, Mr, Kinloch's book isnot only iter. 
esung but mstructivc; 

Wealth —Hy Processor Edwin Cannan, 
(Р. S King & Sons Ltd, Orchard House 
Westmnister, Lomlon) 1922 


Professor Cannnan's H'sa/i4- 1s itn ine 
bie text-book of Economics, In ا‎ 
books, the technical’ terminology: is socuri- 
sparingly aimployed as to mystify тирїї 
tate-the reader, He tay have Oursynipas 
thy if he lenves Economies with a feeling 
that it could never bea science which has 
got anything todo with the facts af every 
Дау- Не. Butia k gives one a-continmens 


Pa 
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sense of the reality of the science and 
sn&tains interest at a uniform level through- 
ont The author opens the book with an 
examination of the conditions on which 
the economic welfare of an isolated indivi- 
dual depends; the conditions are shown 
to hold good for the organi community 
as well He demonstrates the dependence 
ої economic welfare of a country, firstly 
on-the extent and character of its natural 
resources, anil secondly on primary human 
qualities like industry, thrift and foresight. 
To the fishionable view-point, that no 
considerable economic progress is possible 
without a drastic revision of. existing insti- 
tutions, he givesa death-blow and points 
the right direction towards social efforts 
Then economic organisation is shown to be 
an intricate aud highly sensitive mecha- 
nism which make the fullest crroperation of 
the diferent parts of it difficult Thus the 
hook wives the right background of ideas 
for the higher study of the subject The 
author is fully entitled to hope that “the 
work may be found useful by academic 
teachers and students, as well as by readers 
who wish to improve their capacity for dea- 
ling with practical cconamic problems 
without attendance at lectures and classes,” 
for it explains lucidly the gencral causes of 
riches and poverty—both individual and 
national. 


A Survey of Economics. 
(Arthur H. Stockwell, Lid, 29 
Hill, ‘London, E.C.4) 1928. 


Mr. Stone's Surrey of. Eronmics belongs 
to à class with which the Indian market 
— — and -nyainst which it is 

опипе Senowiy m ; to protect 
the innocent consumers It should je put 
on the same level as books by a new 1€ 
of writers called “note-makers " these 
books profess to assist the students in 
getting дп easy mastery over thè subjects 
they deal with, but instead of stimulating 
them to think for themselves, the writers 
themselves think out for them, and thus 
nothing is left to the former but to commit 
te memory A whole generation of stud- 
ents has been in tbe grip of ttis kind 
of paralysing literature; and those who 
take this view, would hardly have much 
to say im favour of such books. The 
book under notice is intended, as the 
author says, " to be of assistance to students 
and men of business, whose time for study 


Ludgate 





is limited, and wlto may be preparing for 
ublic examinations. " "le hoo | 
of much use to those o know anv- 
thine of Economics because it is, at best, 
merely elementary, But it may be studied 
with advantage by the beginner ns a oomi- 
deused summary 


RECENT LYLERATURE OF ENDIAN 
STATES. 


Indian States and the Government of 
India. Hy K. M. Pununikar, (Martin Hap- 
kinson and Co. Lid, 14 Heurietta Street, 
Covent Ganlen London, W. C 2) 1828. ...- 

The Briti Indi 





British Crown the an 
States iP. S. King and Son, Ltd, Orchard 
House, West Minister, London) 124, 

The Indian States and Ruling Princes — 
By Sir Sidney Low, (Emest Веди Т, 
Ronveria House, Fleet Street, London, EC. 
1929, 

The literatüre of the. Indian. States is 
yrowing apace in Euglish and ulmost all 
the books noticed in this section have been 
called forth by the recent controversy in 
regard to the rights and duties of the Indian 
prt their relations with the Govern- 
ment ot India or the British Crown and 
prospects of the establishment of a system 
of federal government in this country, it 
chiding both British India and Indian India. 
Mr. K. M. Pannikar's Indian. Stafes asd the 
Gorerumcst of India is at able and, on the 
whole, impartial study of the historical 
relations of Indinn India with. the. Govern- 
ment of British Indin, Though not directly 
concerned with the nt controversy, it 
throws a flood of Tight om its tramy intrieate 
problems, and the well-selected illustrative 
documents and appendices enhance the util- 
ity of the author's text, which isseverely êri- 
tical, rigidly mnpurtisan, highly informative 
and very iistrnctive. Mr, Pannikar's meri- 
toriott$ work deserves wide appreciation. 

The British Crown and the Indian 

tes isan outline sketch drawn "i Ce 

T 


Sta 
behalf of the Standing Committee 


Chamber of Princes by the Directorate of the 
Chambers Special Organisation: It is-thus 
tlie manifesto on their behalf and 38 divided 
into two parts (A Consideration of the 
Evolution of Political Relationship between 
the Crown and the States —from the stand- 
point of the Princes, and 12) An Examina- 
ton of some aspects of the | Questions 
at issue between the States and the Govert- 








' ч иш as a ÉL 
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ment of India. Itisan important contribu = What Are Indian States?—By B 
tion to the mderstundmg of oneof the most — S. Pathik, (Rajastlian Publishing House, + 


burning Indist problems, ns it is Compre- 
hessive amd marked by praiseworthy lu- 
ciditv, "To our knowledge, it is the first 
wark on the Indian States by others- than 

litical officers or publicists or politicians. 
it is very well documented and a case is 
attempted to be made ont, but it hardly even 
pretends to be impartial, and the point of 
view of the Government of India or the not- 
official Indian is not sought to be adequately 
attempted im it. It, however, represents the 


case Of the Princes and their attitude is 


Hus summed up in the Introduction:— 
“They are trying to think for the Empire 
amd for india, as well as for themselves, 
Without exception they are agreed im be- 
Nêçîr thatthe present tnachiiery by. wlinch 
their relutions with the Crown are con- 
dttcted needs radical alteration. They be- 


ÜTieve they haye solid cause for complaint; 


they also believe that their grievances can 
he removed consstently with justice ‘to all 
parties, They realise that they must first 
prove their case. Afterwards they must get 


“together and devise a remedy. Finally, they 


mast demonstrate that this remedy t= rea- 
sonable and jnst” That is all very good, 
htit what about their duties to their people? 
The book is discrectly silent on this most 
Momentous question 


Sir Sidney Low's brochure, called The 
idinn States aid the Ruliog Princes is of 
the latest additions to Messrs Benn’s excellent 
Sixpenny Library.” Likemostof the books 
in the series in which it appears, it is a 

pularsketch of the subject jt deals with, 

he two Indias, whut the States are and 
where; how they are governed (or misgoyern- 
ed), their annexation and alliance with them, 
their subordination to Hritish paramountey, 
the revival of their claim for rights, their 
present condition and future are some of 
the questions discussed in this Iucid but 
short sketch of ngrat subject Tt is meant 
for the man in tbe street and is ас- 
curate, informing and likely to interest him. 


Problems of Indian States — v G. К. 
Abhyankar, ‘Aryabhushan Press, Poona) 


- 


Memorandum of the Indian State's 
People.—{in:dlian State People’s. Conference 
Office, Ashoka Buildings, Princess Street, 
Bombay) 1928. 


Ajmer, Rajputana) 1078, 


The above three books represent the 
popuine view of the subject, from the 
stand point of the subjects of the Indian 
Stites. Amongstthose who are zealously 
working in the interest of the Indian States 
people, ome of the foremost is Mr G. R. 
Abhyankar. His роем af Tidiay States 
ts û collection of his contributions to the 
press on the subject and they well deserved 
the permanance that is now secured for 
them. The scope of the book is campre- 
hensive, tle topics brought under survey 
cover a wide mage the exposition leaves: 
nothing ta be desired in licidity or forge 
Altogether Professor Abhyankar’s book is 
a notable acquisition te the literüture of 
the subject of Indian States. The Mema- 
randum, issued by the Executive of the 
States’ People’s Conference, is a counter- 
manifesto to the book published by the 
Directorate of the Chamber of Princes, Its 
main thesis can be summarized under 
two principal heads and in a few words 
as follows: "No constitutional govern- 
ment aud no reign oblaw" "These 
constitutional and administrative defects 
are broughtinto prominent relief by means 
of concrete instances by Mr. BS. Pathik. 
in his book called. What Are Indian States? 
Making allowance for its language and 
taste, it lets im u flood of light on many 
dark nook and corner in the. admitiistration 
of the Indian States. 


Reports of the Indian State People’s 
Conference. - Held at Bombay in Decem- 
ber, 1927 and May, 1929, (Indian State 
People’s: Conference Office, Ashoka Ruill- 
ings, Princes Street; Bombay) 1028-20, 


The two sessions of the Indian States 
Peoples’ Conference, which have been 
far hell in Bombay, under the presidency 
of Dewan Bahadur Ramchandra Rao and 
Mr. C Y. Chintantani—both eminent pub 
licists and both curiously of the Andhra 
nationality—have bees memorable polis 
tical gatherings im the history of Mod 
India, and their proceedings as embodied 
m ther Reports make highly instructive 
reading, They bring into prominent relief. 
the resultsof the absence of constitutional 
government and the rule of law in Indian 
States and the consequent misery and 
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sufferings-of the people. The good work that 
Mr Abhyankar ond his friends and co- 


workers are doing by meins ofthis Crm- 


ferenec deserves hearty acknowledgement 
bati iu Indian India ond British India, 


— 


LATEST BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Bibliography: Practical, Enumerative 
and Historical —Iiy H, D: Vin Hovsen and 
F. K. Walter. (Charles Seribners’ satis. 
‘Landon,! 1924, 
Messrs Van Hoesen and Walter's Biti 
graphy 35 themost comprehensive and upto- 
ate work om the jee, m: ite three 
aspects practiwal, enumerative and His- 
toricil The. anthors of this excellent 
manual have supplied the long-felt lack 
of a text-took surtable for the student, 
which should at опёе indicate the scope, 
functions, und methods of bibliographical 
work (Gf all kinds and topies} and descnbe 
or enumerate the fundamental works 
through which he may most advantage- 
ously approach the selection of hooks, 
whether for study or for purchase: the 
survey of the literature of any given subject, 
emintry, or period; the study of books as 
ks; and. the production. of new works 
of scholarship, Apartfrom its very great 
utility to the student, the book will prove 
valtiable to hook collectors and readers in 
every field, It shonid alsa have considerable 
nse in libraries, since it is more contpre- 
hensive than any other work now available 
in English. But the use to which it is 
designed above all is-as an introductory 
text-book for the student. 


While primarily designed as an introduce 
tary manntal, this book is, in effect, a com- 
prehensive work in compressed form cover 
ing the entire field of bibliography in all 
its aspects Its usefulmess is threefold: as 
a text-book for the student; as an epitome 
of bibliographical theory and practice for 
the librarian, author; collector, or general 
reader ; amil as a reference work, thoroughly 
up-to-date, listing with sime comment the 
principal subject. bibliographies in all 
departments It is thoroughly up-to-tate 
and 15 a. notihle acquisition to. the. litera- 
ture of Bibliography, It will be widely 
appreciated whenever the bibliographical 
scienee is studied, as it i5 an invaluable 
contributton to its study, 


Е 
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Putnam's Hand book of Universal His- 
tory.— Tenth Edition Hv ( P. Putnam 
(С. P. Putnam's sons, 24 Bedford Street, 
London, EC) 1935. 


Futons Hoand-boo' of Usniearsit Histor: 
has long been justly acknowled. Bs B 
standard work al. historical reference and we. 
welcome its jatest (tenth) revised and en- 
larged edition, fully brought np-to«late,— Its 
scheme is to offer a series of chronological 
tables showing in parallel columns a. recard 
of the more noteworthy events jn the history 


of the world from the earliest times down to 


the presentday. The tables are so arranged 
that the remler cin see at a glance Who Were 


the contemporary rulers:and what was yom 


on in the different reaims of the world at any 
given date, not only as to political changes, 
bút im thè progress of society. Itisa hamly, 
compact reference manual of work! history. 
This edition has been carefully revised Dy 
tnd. includes additonal material covering 


the seven years since the previous edition. 


This brings the reconl down to the end. of 
1927, "The book contains also an alphabeti- 
cal index of snbjects Tr will be found of 
distinctive value not only for the student of 
history, bnt fer any intelligent reader: who 
interests: himself in the record of human 
TTosgress- 

Enquire within Upon Everything. —1!5th 
Edition. 


A book of which a million copes hare 
been sold and which is m tts 114th edition 
stands not in need af the reviewers comi- 
mendation, Emguire Withty Upon Rover} 
thing 45 an acknowledged classic im the 
literature of Domestic Economy, The new 
and enlarged edition, under notice, las been 
thoroughly revised, e 
and filly brought up-to4late, and the text lias 
been recIuserfiéed п] arranged in sections so 
as to facilitate reference. In its present form, 
it will long hold its ówn as the standard work 
of reference in the literature of Domestic 
Econorty- 

The Where Is It Reference Index.— 
(Government of Ladia Press, Calontia) 1028 

The Suryey of India in preparing and 
publtshing—7he Where Is IE Referance Ddez 
or India has provided :3 long-telt-want. It 
contains place names, railway stations, 
localities and physical features, such as 
ranyes, passes, peaks, glaciers, rivers, cattals, 


(Herbert Jenkins, Ltd, 3 York 
Street, St Iames's, London, & W, 1) 1829. 


carefully overhanied 





E 
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lukes, bays, capes, islands ete, Doth in India 
and adjacent eonntries, € positian ofeach 
isindicated by two firures, of which the first 
wives the latitude and the second the Tongi- 
tude. Thus the fides can be nsed for finding 
paes stations, locnlities and particolar 
atures oy auv map of India, and it is an 
exceedingly useful work of reference, 


Latest Almanacs, Annuals and 


Europa Year-Book 1929... (Euro m Pub- 
Tishing Co, Ltd, 6 Duke Street, Adelphi, 
Lonilon, W. C. 2) 12. 


We welcome the fourth edition of the new 
encyclopredie rmal, ealled the Fersja Pear. 
Bonk — It is ambitious 1m conception, survey⸗ 
ing ns it does the politics, nrt,science, econo- 
mies, social conditions and literatures of tlc 
Europe of to-day — Itis wellarmnged and 
systematic amd js written. by competent 
anthonities, Each country i tiken in irit, 
amd. full information is given about the leat: 
ing figures in the Government, parties litera. 
furc and arts It is thas a highly useful 
hook of reference, which should appeal ton 
are circle of seekers after accurate inforina- 
bon about thingsand affairs Furopean, The 
com prehenstvences of its scope may be pauged 
from thie fact that i contums detailed statisti 
cni data dealing: with the economic and 
financial position of the European States, 
full of tritstworthy information bused on im 
mpeachahle facts and figures. -Apam at- 
other no less interestine portion of the hook 
i a classified Who's Who. in which twen 

Misand indivilltials: are grouped (not ai. 
phahetically) but according to their vb: 
onsand which, in a short compass, sum- 
marizes à whole shelf of contemporary hio- 
graphical dictionaries issued in varios lan. 
колке, ere are new sections adile this 
yeurdenling with Cyprus and India. Al: 
together, the оғо Уел Боо is nm in. 
valuable work of reference, which deserves 
very wide appreciation and a large circula- 
tion throughout the Enelish-knowtny world. 
tdg fram tts fonr annual issues there cat 
little doubt that this. notable асап 
toannual reference literature $$ a splendid 
achievement which Irus indisputably come tn 
stay. Jn its present form itis — — 

+ cam sive: reference work of the 
highest value dealing with almost all the 
problems andl controversies of the day, on 


accurate information: 


The Constitutional Year-Book, 1929... 
(National Union of Conservative — amd 
Unionist Associations, Palace ‘Chambers, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1) 1925. 

The Constitutional Year Boye which is 
now in its forty-third annual issue—is to. the 
British) Conservatives and also to all seek 
üfter information about that Party an excel- 
lett gile Por the object itdesires toserve, 
the Conelitutional isa work of great. utility; 
Its scope is chiefly political and it offers a 
cheap and handy reference-hook of facts amd 
statistics bearing on topics-of eurrent interest. 
It is carefully revised and its pages may he 
trusted! to supply useful and accurate ine 
formation, A publicist who desires to be in 
touch with the movements a 


which it offers the latest asd alsa the most 


of the three leading political parties in Creat 
Britain shori oe ot his book-shelf the 
annal editions of the Labour Fear-Book; thc 
Liberal Ywár-Booh anil the Cemal iae 
Vear-Hook, each of which is highly trseful. 
The enrrent edition of the Constitutional 
replete with up-to-date information regard 
data about British political conditions from 
the Conservative standpoint, The statistical 
section las been remodeled snd facts are 
now given which cannot but facilitate the 
ask of the readers in the study of current 
economic problems. [tis comprehensive m 
scope amt range, anil deserves: to be kept 
hands as a useful palitical wark of reference, 
It would be-well fit cond be. issued earlier 
m the year. 


The World Almanac and Book of 


Facts for 1928. - i Pullizer Bnildings— $3 


ba, Park Row, New York, UeS. A) 1029, 


The Wnyld Almasac mud book of Fiet — 
which ts edited with skill and. knowledge — 
is the American Whitaker and: is now in 
the forty-fourth year of pmlilication. ft. is 
a Most importint Annual appanage to one 
nf the lewhmng American papers, the. Neue 
Fort Weld, fom othe office-of which it is 
issued. Tris such a hook as would have 
delighted Mr. Thomas Gradyrind—* 4 man 
of realities, à. man frets ‘and calenla- 
tiots"— depicted by Dickens in hit Mara 
Time. "hat. immaginare — character —who 
represents the type called “eminently 
practical” was of opinion that facts alone 
are wanted in fife" and it would have done 


uil developments - 





"- 
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BIRD'S-EYE-VIKW. CRITICAL NOTICER. | 


hits heart good could fre but liave access in 
his days to this comprehensive and extinta- 


tiye wark of reference, which is a most 


 marvelloushe — wellaligested — compeilimm 
Of facts and higures relate to. the world 


States im gensralund tlie United States 


in particular. Of the many Americnn Боск 
ol réference, annially issued, it ш: perhaps 
tie most notable, covering witüin its 
nearly one tonsa! paves acenrate facts 
and statistical data nbout Ameérien, and the 
other political entities of the earth. —— 
mainly intenied for tise in America, it would 
be found highly wsefal through out the 
English-knowing world, The 1920 edition 
is: fully abreast of events and has been 
judiciously brought up-to-dnte bv its. editor 
—Mr. R. H. Lsmat—whom we ‘heartily 
ielicibate on- turning out so hizhly nseful a 
reference япа. No one interested in 
American progress cau do withiuit it. 
Webster's Royal Red Book. (A Woelister 
and: Co, 4. Dover St, London. W .1) 1929. 


Webster's Royal Hed Rook is the only 
velerence work of inmportimee issued теш 
larly twice a vëar. Тез the oldest. work 
of its kind, judging from the fact that the 
May (1024) number is: the 274th edition. Tt 
is issued every January aid Mavy, and thè 
May editions are naturally intended for the 

don ‘season Its main featinesure the 
London street guide which rns ipto about 
250 pages, followed by- n classihed dist of 
prominent London professional mm busi- 
ness lionses, —3 feature which will be found. 
very usefil bë purchasers in| Тай, А 
detailed list. of addresses of the residents 
it London, an almanac for 1929, the Tist 
of the Members of the Houses af Lords and 
Commons, the Government offices, clubs, 
public societies) and institutions, hotels, 
pns pf theatres, ete, fori other useful 
featüres of the publication, and all eorrec- 
tions are made ap-to-late and caretully 
checked before its issus — The Mayal fed 
Hook is thus a valuable guide which. visi- 
tors to London «nd the London public 
cannot afford to ignore. ft is the great 
reference work to ваза society, and its 
usefulness 1$ maintained by; careful. and 
judicidus revisions twice a year, 

The Amateur Dramatic Year-Book 
1928-29. Edited by G. W. Hishop. (A and 
5 lack, Ltd, Soho square; London M 1) 


= к. 


Coh» Amatinp Dramatic Yoeur-Baok and 


Vnmunity Theates Handhow- ig the Antes: 


addition ty perjodieal works of reference, 
It is an тїш for tle wotaries of the 
mmateur stage piving relintile infortriation 
and advice to the amateur, forming i per- 
minent record of the progress of the ami 
teur movement hndisereme the common 
interests of. all. aitiateur dramatic Societies, 
little theatres, community players and the 
like It has the official support of the 
British. Drama: Lese, and its editor is 
closely in touch. witli contemporary develop- 
mentsand personalities, The list of cim- 
tents and contributors to this Gist number 
shows the wide range and the comprehen: 
sive scope oF the book: Though amateur 
theatrical arè not mucliin vogue in India, 
we believe that 4 study of this book will 


enable our amateur actors and actresses to. 


iiprove ther теніз, 


— 


ON THE EDITORS TABLE MISCEL- 
LANEOUS LITERATURES 
Great Short Biographi-s of the world — 
edited by Mr BEL Clack (William Hee 


mann Ltd.) -5 i wonderfully good collection, 


which deetves appreciation, 
say that mever in the tistery of publishing 
liàs so remnrkablea collection of biog iphies 
been presented in one hook. In all there 
are farty-ime complete — between 
емма боз алий. Whistler, They are gri ped 
in broad periods, amd this тонро produces 
some interesting Contrasts between content 
porary people af widely different types: 
Joan of Are and) Francois Villon = Ohrel 


Pher Columbus ond Sir Thomas Шоюн; ТЕ 
enubles us at a sitting to travel from 
Socrates 10. Bismarck (by Ludwig), There 
une many old. favourites here — Platurch i 
Alexander, Stevenson’ on Villon, Howker 
Ну Teank Walton, Moliire by Voltaire 
Milton by Augustine Barrell, johnson он 
Pope, Carlyle оп Turns, тасКегау оп 
Swift, Brandes on Napoleon, Dé Ouincey 
on Wordsworth, anil so on. The compiler 
clums that some of tle biographies are 
repnnte for the first time since their first 
appearance, antl that half-dozen have mot 
been previously translater (nto Bnglish at alt: 
On the other hand, no place has been 
found for Morley er Lytton Strachey: Hnt 
perhaps copyright dithetlties stom) in thie 
Vane Shoe grande oo ева 
reel Shay Were PA 15 i] = 1 

as a — of forty-nine Бера 


It iscsafe te 














works, brimfnl of human interest, jt is nnsur- 
passable We commend it to the notice 
‘of all students of history and literature as 
an unique anthology of biography. 


We are living in an ageof anthologies 
and selections and these, if judiciously 
compiled. are excellent contributions to- 
wards popularizing the classics. We wel- 
‘come, therefore. such carefully compiled 
collections as Mr. J. W. Marriotts treat 
Modern British Plays (G: Harap and Co., 
Ltd, 39-41 Parker Street, Kingsway, London 
W. C Jand Mr. W. A Brigg's Great Poome 
of the English Laoguage (same publishers’. 
Mr. Marriotts book contains 19 copyright 

lays, ranging from " Caste " (1807) to” The 
jite Chateau,” finely printed in a handy 
volume of 188 pages In addition to 
the editers preface—a Clear and concise 
‘Survey of the modern Rritsh theatre—each 
play has an introductory note. The authors 
meluded are Bennett, Robertson, Pinero, 
iem Gilbert, Besier, Sutro, Brighouse, 
ankin, Chapin, Maugham, Dane, Munro, 
Dukes, Barkeley, McEvoy, Cowanl, Crals- 
worthy, and Vane. ‘There is certainly tio 
better collection of the best modern plays 
in English, The Great Poms ts similarly 
un anthology of English verse from. Chuttcer 
to the moderns; containing poems composed 
by English, Scottish, Welsh, Insh and Am- 
ericum poets; arranged i chronological onder. 
It is an inexhaustible reportary of beautiful 
thowghts and sentiments expressed in 
tigruawe of emotion. 


—. Another excellent anthology of drama is 
Mr. H. F. Rubenstein's Great! English Play; 
(Victor Gollancz, Ltd, I4 Henrictta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W. C), which is, so 
tü sav, a panorama of English dramatic 
literature upto the end of the 19th century 
fomitting, of course, Shakespeare] contain- 
ing in sequence 26 — plays, with a 
running commentary by the editor. In this 
one volume of 1182 pages we get the thrill 
ol Kyd, the tenderness of. Dekker, the voi 
canic energy of Ben Jonson, the grandeur 
of Beautnont and Fletcher, the intensity of 
Webster, the vision of Massinyer, theantmal 
spirits ol Vanbrugh, the brilliance of Con- 
greve, the freshness of Farquhar ard the 
gentility of Goldsmith, and the inspiration 
of many others, [tisi collection which no 
liver 0f English dramatic literature can do 
without. 


‘Two excellent prose anthologies are. Mr. 
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FL Herd's An English Prose Treasury (George: 
Allen and Umwin, Ltd, Museum Street, 
London) und Рохе ыу Today nans- 
Green and Co, Ltd, Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, EK C) Mr. Herd's Treapiry—which 
ranges from the Bible amd Bacon t Pater 
and Stevensos—is designed to appeal both 
to the general reader and to the student of 
English prose style and it will fully subserve 
the end in view. Prose of Todas exhibits. 
the range and variety of the best conten- 
porary English prose, by means of judicious 
selections from the writings of representa~ 
tive writers of the present day; А 
feature of it ts that of biographical notes mt 
the writers from whose works. the selections 
have been nude, The two books together 
form a compentious conspectus of. English 
prose literature. 


‘The various series of reprints of, or 
adaptations from, clissits are growing 
apace. The latest additions to the. Every- 
man's Library !]. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd, 
Bedford Street, London, W. C) are Rabelais 
(im two volumes, Mary Wollstonecraft's 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman and 
Mill's On the Subjection of Women \in one 
volume) and the first yolume of the or 
novels of the Elizabethan literature. In the 
same firm's“ King’s Treasuries of Literature" 
series, have recently been added Jules Jrom 
the Arabian Nights, Treasure (an antholog 
of treasure quests worldly and other-worldly. 
Kidnapped, прен Tales and Giants 
and dwarfs, This welledited senes de- 
serves wide appreciation, especially for and 
from children. 


We have before ns two excelent render- 
ings from the ancient Greek inte modern. 
English - Mr. W. B; Yeats's translation. of 
Sophocles’ King Oedipus (Macmillan: nnd 
Co, Ltd, $t Martin's Street, London) and 
Sir Henry § х ої that. of Aeschylus's. 
Agamemnon. (Oxtord University Press, Amen 
House, London, E. C. 4, and. also Bombay), 
Mr. Yeats's version is intended for the stage. 
and is in limpid prose; while Sir Henry 
Shurp’s is also an acting version, futit is in 
verse Though there are many excellent 
rendermgs into English of the Greek dra- 
nintists, these two tions are trotietlic- 
less (distinctly noteworthy, 


We would tike to commend once again 
to tlie readers of the Hindustan Reeder that 
remarkible series of i 


reprints of standurd 
literature.—" The. World's Chissies" (Oxford 
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University Press, Rombay) — Nestle printed 
\ and апе! wi pocket Sze, enriched with 

lutroductions by the best modern writers, 
this ever-expanding senesanents patronage 
at the hands of lovers of. zood literature 
The latest additions are such standard works 
as Leigh Hunts Aulohisgraphy, Congreve's 
damê ar poems, Darwinm's  Orfgtn ui 
Spertes, Sterne’s Sentimensat emiraty, Pal- 


mers translation of the Koran and Field- 
mp's./owph Andres There are now peer 
three hundred volumes in this wonderful 
collection and опе сап casily form ot ex- 
cellent, private library, at a small expen- 
ditare, by choosing books to suit.ane’s taste, 
out of those available in this notable series 
of reprints. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE GENERAL ELECTION IN ENGLAND 


The General Election in England has 
resulled in the defeat of the conservative 
party and the return of labour as the largest 
party in the state. The large conserative 
majority has been reduced into a minority 
and the Electorate has condemned decisvely 
the conservative Governament- The liberals 
have fared badly at the election. and Mr. 
Lyd George's efforis to revive that party have 
for the time beinp failed. It is interesting 
{o recall that the Labour Party is of very 
recent. origin. I was nol until 1900 thal 
à Labour Representation Committee represent- 
ing trade unions, the Independent Labour 
Party, the Social Democratic Federation and 
іне Fabian Society was formed. At the 
general Election of 1906 which resuited in 
the greatest electoral triumph that the liberal 
party, has’ ever acheived, tle Labour mem- 
bers returned numbered 54. Since then the 
party has been gaining in strength, It hus 
grea! enthusiasm and idealism and this is 
really whai has enabled it to achieve the suc- 
cess it has. The position created by the 
General Election is interesting. No опе 
party has a clear ‘majority over the two 
others combined The liberals; who will 
count about 58 in the new Parliament will 
bold the balance but ii is doubtful if they 
will ever be able-to exercise the executioners 
knife, for despite whatever Lloyd George 
might say, they cannot be too anxious for a 
fresh General Election. 


Speculation asta whether Mr. Baldwin 
will or will not resign has been set at rest 
by the straightforward course which Mr, 

10 


Baldwin has followed: Accepting tihe ver- 


dict of the country, Mr. Baldwin has resigned 
and ihe Conservative regine has come 1o An 
inglorious епа. 

No Indian Nationalist will regret the 
defeat of the Conservative Governmeat Dur- 
ing the five years they were in office they Uid 
everyihing they could to. alienate Political 
India. Their crowning mistuke was the 
exclusion of Indians from the Simon com- 
mission, i is some relief te ws in India to 
feel thal: we shall nol have to deal with Bir- 
kenheads, Peels and Wintertons any more. 

The coming of labour into office should: 
make or adifferent spirit im foreign policy. 
li should also make for a vigorous policy of 
social reform in Great Britain, — d is likely 
lo result in more intimate: and cordial rêla- 
ilons between the trade-unions and the 
government of the day. Whether ‘ff will 
make for any real diference in Indian policy. 
remains yet to be seen, The lasi Labour 
government was weak in its handling ofin- 
dian problems. Labour is stronger in Hie pre- 
sent Parliament and it will have far less 
excuse lor a weak or vascillating policy. 

The new lmbour government will not be 
lacking im abilily and driving power, lt 
includes such talented men as Mr. Philip 
Suowden, Mr. Arthur Hendetsan who goes to 
ihe foreign office, Mr. Clyifieldes, Mr- Thomas 
who will be the chairman of the General 
Economic Council and in charge di the Govern- 
meat's plans for dealing with unemployment, 
Mr. Svdney. Webb, (who goes with | 
ss Harom Passfield) Sir Charles Trevellyan, 
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and Mr. William: Graham. For the first time 


the cabinet will also include « woman—Miss. 


Margaret Bondfield who distinguished herself 
greaty in the last administration as an efficient 
minister. Mr. Lansbury's inclusion in rhe cabi- 
met is of some interest to India. Mr. Lansbury 
5 а good-hearted man nd his presence 
In the government ought to make for a juster 
attitude towards this couniry. 


Por the India office Mr. Ramsay MacDon- 
all has selected Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Mr. 
Benn is a new recruit to the party, He has 
had distinguished parliameniry career but 
he has not been known to take any interest in 
Indian affairs, We do not know how he will 
shape and his: antecedents provide no puide, 
The faci however thäl the Emperialist press hus 


THE KING'S SPEECH 


Thespeech from the Throne shows thal 
the new Labour Government proposes to 
follow a moderate policy such as i$ not. likely 
to arouse ihe active hostility of thal progres- 
sive section of the house which does mol 
own allegiance to the labour party. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has admitted quite frankly 
that his Qovernment will he in à. minority of 
the House if other sections combined to 
defeat it and that the work of his Government 
will have to be carried on in a spirit of con- 
suliation rather than rivalry, Labour 
apparently is determined tu have a fairy long 
term of office—and ihe spirit: in which the 
new government will upproach its task is 
likely to be much different from that. which 
would hove animated îi if} had a clear majo- 
rity. 


The new government and its programme 
have met with à good reception in the British 
, dod indeed that “ die-hard” peer, 

on! Salisbury, was frank  enongh to 
say that there was much in ihe speech 
Iram. the Throne with which conservatives 
toul agree, There is по “ revolution " 
‘involved in 4nch simple reforms ns seum 
clearance, contre! of liqueur traffic and ex- 
tension of widows’, orphans’ and old age Pen- 
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urmmoend hiels, one 


of the authors ofthe Donoughmure report, 


Lord Olivier's Gaims have been ignored 


and mot only has he пор been given the 
India office but lie has rot been eren included im 
the Goverament, Political India remembers 


Lord Olivier as: a rather amiable Secretary 
of Stale who meant well but was unubie. to 
achieve much, Lord Olivier had, however, a 


speculative mind —a clear understanding of the. 


racial problem in tropical countries—a desire 
to be try. lt is to just and fair to coloured peo- 
ples. liis to be seen whether Mr. Benn has 


the courage and the siatesmanship to Байа 


the Indian situation wisely. 


sions Act. There will be jew who will noi 
wish hearty success to the Government in 
its efforts to grapple with unemployment, the 
slum evil and the liquor trafic. The re-orga- 
nisation of the coal industry has been long 
over due. From the Government's reference to 
the coal question in the King's speech, it looks 
as il IL Is going to follow closely the retome 
mendations of the commission: of which 
Sir Herbert: Samuel a prominent leader, was 
the chairman. 


The plans outlined’ by Mr Thomas for 


reducing un-employment were déscribed by 


Mr. Churehill as moderare and sensible. "The 
plans include in extensive pro we of 
railway and road development, electrification 
of docks and harbours, development of We 
natural resources of the country, such à 
land, forests and fisheries, n committee bi 
businessmen to examine schemes of work 
by public utility committees, and a survey of 
Empire cotiom. areas by aeroplanes with a 
view to their development. [п fact, Mr: 
Thomas explained that his efons would be 
lo evolve a scheme which would. not merely 
give work but stimulate trade as well. 

The: King’s speech foreshadows a Torei 
policy, certain features or which — 


ry 
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strong. criticism in ‘conservative circles. [n 

r, the new Qovernment's. proposal 
“Ato resine relations with Rassia will be 
extremerly distasteful to the conservatives. 
The new government has pledged itself to 
work for Disarmament and as ari earnest oi 
the Importance which he attaches to this ques- 
tion, М, MucDonaM almost immediatetly 
on assuming office started conversations with 
the new American ambassador. The Labour 
Government recognises that the evacadtion 
of the Rhineland is essential for European 

lt is altogether a new Spirit which 
will permeate the Labour Government in its 
handling of foreign policy, In its efforts to 
reduce armaments, encourage international 
arbitration, setile the Reparation problem 
and base relations with Soviet Russia upon a 
satisíactory basis. Mr. MacDonald's (overn- 
ment will have the support and good will 
of all men working for peaceful atmosphere 
in the world, 


Here in India the general impression 
wis that there would he some reference to 
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this country in the speech from the Throne, 
Mr. MacDonald has himself ed the 
ommission. by saying that India had noi 
been mentioned because exploration was still 
— He has made an appeal to Indian 
caders—the sincerity of which we do nut 
doubt—"to reopen the doors of their minds 
and consider whether they may nm пом 
come to help us and give a happy and 
beneficial solution of this very difficult pro- 
blem.” The Premier hus not indicated what 
his plans for securing Indian co-operation 
are bot whatever they be, they will be only 
successiul if they are based upon i frank 
recognition of the failure of the Simon 
Commission method. Indian leaders have 
never closed the doors against discussion and 
negotiation, They are—and have ever been 
ready to discuss the problem of India's. future 
with responsible British statesmen. It is 
British statesmen themselves who are res- 
ponsible for theis present impasse in this 
country, if they want Indian help, they must 
adopt a method different from that of the 
Simon Commission, 





LORD IRWIN'S SPEECH AT THE CHELMSFORD CLUB 


That a good portion of the speech which 
his Excellency Lori Irwin delivered at the 
Chelmsford Club digner should have been 
devoted to defending and explaining the 
policy of the government of which he is the 
head was perhaps only natural. The im- 
portant point about that utterance, however. 
is that it shows that his Excellency now 
realises that the Simon Commission has 
failed and that other methods must be adopted 
lo secure India's co-operation. 
^ Lord Irwin lias assured us. that. when in 
England he will seek an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the constitutional problem with. his 
Majesty's government and that it will be his 
endeavour to represent to the British Cabinet 
“thé different standpoints of those who can 
claim to speak for Indian Political Opinion " 
"This T should strive to do” said his Ex- 
celleney * ss. faithfully as | may in. the spiril 
апд to the end outlined in what are for me 


the two governing pronouncements of British 
hope and purpose. The familiar declaration 
of 1917 and the instruments of instruction 
which every Governor Gernal receives from 
the King Emperor when he assumes. office 
wherein His Majesty affirms that obove all 
things it is. our will and pleasure that the 
plans made by our Parliament for the pro- 
gressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment in Dritish India as an integeral part of 
our Empire may come to fruition to the end 
that British India may attain its due place 
among OnT inions." Possibly Lord 
Irwin's object in quoting from the instrament 
of instruction was to indicate that the British 
are pledged to the ultimate Goal of Dominion 
Status for India. It is however noticeable 
that Sir B. N. Mirra, ù member of the Indian 
Government himself, could speak of “ Domi- 
nion Status" as a citizen of India, and not 
as a member of the government of India. Н 
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would have been more satislnctory ii Lord 
Irwin hmi been. clearer in his reference Jo 
Dominion Staus. Since the distincion which 
wüs soughi to be drawn by Sir Malcom 
Hailey-between Responsible Government and 
Dominion Status the feeling in India has 
been thal there is an altempton the part of 
British statesmen ts go back on the pledges 
given by them. A clearer pronouncement of 
the Goal of British Policy is imperatively 
necessary and it is to be hoped that His 
Excellency will take steps. in England to 
impress. upon the British Cabinet the de- 
sirability of an early pronouncement of 
Ihe. Gioal. 


Lord Irwin indicated thal he was not 
personally averse to some plan by means 
of which "ihe free growth of India's [nstitu- 
tions can be secured wilhout à necessity of 
incurring. enquiries such us that India. has 
been the subject of." We do nol know. if 
we are to take this stuiemeni as indicating 
thal Lord [rwitt now realises hal progressive 
Indian opinion will not be satisfied with 
canyihing short of Responsible Government, 
No finkering with the reforms will do, 
The time has come when India should be 
endowed with a permanent Constitution capu- 
ble of growth. If His Excellency is really 
serioos | in his. desire to settle the Indian 
problem he must set before himself this 
"objective amd it is by the success he-achieves 
in this direction that he will be judged. 


The fone and temper of his Excellency's 
specch was unexveptionable but noble senii- 
ments however nobly expressed will not һу 
themselves ease the siluation, Eever since the 


enforced resignation of Mr. Montague the 
belief has been gaining strength in this count- 
ry that England is. not. serious їп her pro- 
fessions of good will towards this conmiry, 
and that she has no desire to. help. India 
lowards Responsible Government, Not the 
least of the many factors which have con-. 
tributed jo this growth of mistrust of British 
Policy has been the attitude of responsible 
British Statesmen themselves, They have 
pursued during the last few years a Policy 
which has made the best friends of Britain 
despair us to the future of relations between 
Brinin and India. No Setilement is possible 
in Ihis atmosphere of mutual mistrust and if 
His Excellency is really anxious for a real 
solution of the Indian problem his first effort 
ought to be to create an atmosphere of 
hopefulness in this country, His Exceilen 
ought to have less difficulty now fm his task 
oi reconciliation as the Government that is 
likely to deal with the Indian problem will be 
one which has a more progressive oullook 
und a broader conception of Imperial Res- 
ponsibilities. 

liis to this task of creating a spirit of 
bopetulness that His Excellency and (he 
British Government must address {hemselves. 
In this comnection we think that the sugges- 
of the Pioneer thal the new Secretary of Slate 
should take an early opportunity. of visiting | 
India is deserving of consideration, A visit 
to this country will enable Mr. Wegwood 
Bennt fo have first hand knowledge of the 
Indian situation. IH will put him into direct 
touch with Indian Politicans and. will be taken 
as a sure indication of the earnestness of 
His Majesty's Government; 


POSTPONEMENTS OF INDIAN ELECTIONS 


Lord Irwin's decision to extend the le of 
the present Assembly will no doubt be wecom- 
ed by ihe at-all-cosis co-operators and is 
probably-a concession to them As was to 
be expecied it bas not been approved of 
by the large. majority oi thinking people in 
this country and on the merits there is litle 
to be said for it In the ordinary course 


the elections should have been held in Octo. 
ber and November of this year We confess 
we are unable to ondersiund why il was 
necessary to postpone them The Simon 
Report js not likely io. be aut before the 
beginning of 1930. Its recommendations, 
whatever they are, are not likely to be carried 
into effect before the end of 14032. [s i 


TOPICS OF THE NAY 


intended to defer the elections until after the 


Hs. proposals 


commission has reported, 
Ii this be the 


considered and given effect to ? 


Intention, then the effect of the postponment 


will be to deprive the electorate of all oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion clearly and 
forcibly on the сЕ ооа) issue. We shall 
be surprised if iis decided to hold the elec- 
tions after the commission reports and before 
decisions arearnved al on the report for we 
apprehend that the real object of the 
potponment is to avoid. a clear verdict by the 
country. 


While we cannot support His Excellency's 
decision and while we recognise ils essential 
uniairness we are wholly unable to approve 
the decision of the working committee of the 
congress, vis- that congress members of the 
legislatures Should abstain from participation 
in Council work. Time after time this policy 


of walking in and out has been tried and. 
failed, hut the Congress apparently is deter- 
mined not to profit by the lesson of the past. 
lt is to be noted, however. that within the 
Congress itself there is considerable: dissatis- 
faction with the decision, The U P. Swra-- 
jists ave submitted to it with great relaci- 
ance. The Mahàárashtrs group has expressed 
its dissatisfaction in no uncertain terms, The- 
Bengal swarajists who have just come oul trinm- 
phant in the new election to the Council are 
also against it, for their absence from the 
Coancil would enable what they have so far 
prevented, viz., a ministry functioning in Bengal. 

ressive pairties oulside the Congress: are 
all definitely opposed to it and not likely to 
follow the lead of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, Asilis, our feeling is that Swaraiist 
absence from the Council will leave the Legis- 
lative bodies much weaker and add lo the 
bureaucratic strength. 





AFGHANISTAN 


Inia as a close neigbour is. naturally 
imierésted in the receni evenis which have 
brought Afghanistan inte prominence, Though 
Amanullsh has disappeared from the scene, 
ihe prospect of settled Government ai Kabul 
is still remote. | Baccha-i-Sakka's position is 
bv no means secure for he has still to 
reckon with the forceful personality of Gene- 
ral Nadir Khan. No one can say with certainty 
what the resell of the siruggle now going on 
there will be, but it looks as if Baccha-i- 
Sakka who is for the time being in control. oi 
Kabul is not going to have an easy time, 

. Amanullah was altogether on the throne 
jor about ten years. He represented a dy- 
nasty which has been in control of Aighanistan 
since Aboni the middle of the Eighteenth 
century, Soon after his accession to ihe 


throne he launched upon an unprovoked attack 
upon this country. From the point of view 
of Afganistan this-third Afghan war was nat 
without. achievement, for Amanullah was able 
hv the treaty, which | concluded il, to have the 
complete independence of his country recog- 
nised by Greal Britain. ۴ = 


Amanullah was a progressive ruler keen on 
modernising his country. He may have been 
hasty—and perhaps his judgment of what 
was feasible immediately in Aighmnistan 
was much at fault. Despite all these mistakes 
he will stand our as a. ruler. who during the 
period he occupied the. throne did much tü 
enhance the prestige of his country. He 
carries with him In his retirement the svymi- 
pathy and good will of nationalist India. 
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THE BUTLER COMMITTEE AND THE INDIAN PRINCES 


The report oi he Butler Committee has been 
receiving consideration at the hands of the 
Indian Princes: They cannot be quile happy over 
dL Vet they are now prepared to condemn it- 
There are paris of ihe repori— particulariy 
those relating to the paramountcy of the 
British Government which cannot bul be dis- 
tasteful io them. The Butler Committee 
lays down that no limitations can be placed 
upon the paramounicy of the British Govert- 
ment and that this paramountey carries with 
it the right of intervention in cases af internal 
mismanagement, This is 4 position against 
which the princes have. been fighting but it 
must be admitted that it is hard to under- 
stand how the paramount power can dis- 
charge its fundamental obligations towards 
the states and (he subjects without this very 
necessary power of intervention which rst, 
however, be used sparingly and In excep- 
tional circumstances. We must confess that 
we are not much impressed with the. criticism 
af the Princes on the conclusions of Ше 
committee on {he question of paramounitcy. 


The other important recommendation of 
the Committee is that the Viceroy апі пот 


the Governor General in Council should be 
the agent of the Crown in its relations with 
the Indian States. Further, the Committee 
recommend that the relationship between. the 
Paramount Power and Ihe Indian States should 
nol he transferred lo a Government res- 
ponsible to an Indian legislature without the 
consent of (he Princes themselves, The effect 
of these proposals will be lo erec( a. perma- 
nent barrier between British India and Indian 
India. They will hinder India's advance to- 
wards Dominion Stutus without bringing any 


corresponding advantage to the Pritces them- 
selves. The removal of the Indian States. 


from the sphere of the Execulive Council will 
leave the Political Depariment supreme. 


The Indian Princes have no doubt sac- 
ceeded in getting the Committee to endorse 


their view about their. relationship wiih the 
Crown but it is doubtful whether the pro- 


posed change will benefit them aiall ‘Our 


own feeling is that theoretical discussion 
aboul paramountcy will not do the Princes 
much good. What is needed om their part 
isa determined efort to. set their houses 
im order and give their States a progressive 
government. 


بوجوو ب وو هټ وهه 
NECROLOGY OF THE MONTH $‏ | 
d‏ —— 


Six eminent Indians, belonging to five 
different provinces, have passed away during 
ihe month, eich of whom was. distinguished 
in one or other sphere of public activity. 
They were Mr. B. F, Madon of Bombay 
Sif Gangadbar Chitnavis of Nagpore. Mr. 
Byomkesh  Chaükravarti of — Calcuna, the 
Maharajadhira| of. Darbhanra (in Behar), Mr. 
Amritalal Bose of Calcutta, and Mr. Justice 
Qokaran Nath Misra of the QOudh Chief 


uri. 

Mr Madon—who was born in 1871— 
graduated from the Elphinstone College, and 
in [898 the late Mr. R, D, Tata offered him 
the post of his secretary. Mr, Tata after- 


wards sent him to. Japan and China to take 
charge of his business in. those countries. 
There he displayed great business aptitude. 
From Japan he went to Paris, and айегийгї$ 
i0 New York, where he acquired very great 
business experience, On his returm to India, 
Mr. Tata handed over to. him the charge ой 
his firm, namely, R. D. Tata. and Company, 
of which he (Mr. Madon] then became the 
Managing Director. Mr. Madon was also 
regarded as an expert in exchange and Indian 
finance, Recently he had an opportunity 
of expressing his views om the questions 
relating to Reserve Bank and the fixing of 
ехсһапреві 15.10 4; Не маѕ яігап іу in. favour 
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ot relating tbe rate of exchange. at is. dii, and 
was the guiding spirit of the great movement 
started on its behall He wis à promment 
member of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and. 
only à year ago. was its Vice-President. Even 
the financial authorities in the country re- 
cognised him as an expert in banking and 
finance, and only the other day he was 
selected asia member of the Indian Banking 
Inquiry Committee. His premature death is 
thus a very great loss to. Indian. banking. and 
commerce, and the country has lostin him 
a distinguished publicist and economist: 
Bomb has lost in him @ very great 
citizen | 

Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis had long since 
made his mark in the sphere of legislition 
and-administration in the Central. Provinces. 
Born. in 1463, Sir Gangathar belonged {о the 
histaric §(Parbhu) Kavyusiha family, who 
served for some generations as Chief Secre- 
tries to the Bhonsle rulers of Nagpur. 
Public affairs engaged a good deal of Sir 
Gangadhars  anenron. He was the first 
elected non-official Chairman of the Nagpur 
Municipality and Рыс Council, which 
offices he held! for well-nigh twenty years. 
Fora number of terms, he was a member of 
ihe old Imperia! Legislative Council, Besides 
Municipal affairs, he took prominent part in 
the politics of his day, He was a Liberal 
two the core. Asa man of remarkable geni- 
ality und affnbility of disposition, lie endeared 
himself to every one. He was a very popu- 
lnr igure in (he Imperial Legisintive Council. 
He was the first President of the reformed 
Legislative Council of lüs province and a 
member of the Nagpur University Senate. 
As President of the Legislative Council, Sir 
Gangadhar acquired fame for his great ability 
and the impartial treatment meted out by 
him to both ihe opposition and the Govern- 
ment benches. By his death the Central 
Provinces have lost their most distinguished 
citizen, who was justly held in high esteem 
by all who knew him. His younger brother 
—Sir Sankar Chitnavis—is leit (o sustain 
worthily ihe presi traditions of tbe family, 
which is one of the most famous in the 
province. 

The public career of Mr, Byomkesh 
Chakravarti was, in 4 sense, even more 


varied than that of the Bombay financier or 
ihe Nagpur legislator. "Borm im 1856, he 
had a "Drilliant academic career, taking his 
M. A. degree. in Mathematics im 1878, at the 
age of twenty-two, Aller putliag im somè ser- 
vice in the Education depariment, he secured 
the Government Agricultural Scholarship and 
proceeded to land in Jannary, 188)... He 
not only took the Agricultural degree, but 
also jot called to the English Bar. On his 
return in July, 1556, he was. enrolled. as. an 
Advocate of the Caleutta High Court, where 
lis career was brilliant, and of which he 
was jusily long reégarded as one of the 
eminent leaders, But he dil mot keep his 
lalenis and energies devoted to his profes- 
sional work only. He took all throu 
his life a notable and prominent part in the 
public activities of the country, especially 
of his native province, Bengal. He be zi 
lo what is called in our political parlance— 
(hough not perhaps quite accurately—the 
Moderate School. Towanls ihe end. of his 
life, he rose to be a Minister, but his 
Ministry was short-lived. Apart from his 
great abllity and forensic talents, he was 
justly held in high esieem for hig character: 
Although he had lately retired from: public 
activities, his — death has none-the-less 
created a voll im the public life of Bengal, 
which is not likely to be easily filled. [а 
aint Bengal bas lost a great patriot ani 
Caer: 


The Hon'ble Sir Rameshwar Singh—here- 
ditary Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga—was 
born in January, 1860 and was thus in. his 
seventicih year. The younger son of (he 
proprietor of ihe extensive Darbhanga | estate 


in Behar, he was-educmed at bome, and Inter: 


ai the Queen's College: Benares, und though 
he took no degree, he was highly proficient 
in English, Sanskrit and the Vernaculars. 
Soon after his attaining majority, in 1878, 
he was newly nominated to the (hen 
constituted “Statutory Civil Service He 
resigned ihe service, afier serving as a 
Magistrate, ior some vears. In 1895, he 
succeeded his elder brother as ihe Maharaja 
of Darbhanga. 


be appointed as a member of the Local 


Чп 1912, оп ihe constitution | 
of Behar and Ürissa as a separate adminis- 
tration, he was the first non-official Indian ty 


o0 


Government, and he put in his full term of 
five years, retiting n 1917. In the pre-Morfey 
reform days, he was on more than one occa- 
Sion elected to the Imperial Legislative Council, 
and he was also returned to the Council of 
State ox the inauguration of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme. He had thus consider- 
able knowledge and experience of public 
affairs, in which he took for years a more or 
less promineat part, and which stood kim in 
pa stead in his work as a public man. 

mmensely wealthy, educated, intelligent, 
culltred, shrewd, tactful and with consider- 
able business capacity, the Maharaja was 
naturally conspicuous in various spheres of 
activities — political, industrial and social. Не 
also occupied & position amongsi the ortha- 
dox Hindus of a great religious leader. Ever 
since his accession to gaddi of the Darbhanga 
Raj, he had also taken the lesd in organising 
the landlords of his province and of the other 
provinces, as well His public activities were 
thus many acd varied ind these were support- 
ed, in many instances, by many generous dona- 
Hons for religious and educational purposes. 
The death of such à prominent citizen —though 
ül the Biblical age of three score years and 
ten is to be highly regretted as an undoubted 
loss to the country, 

The nexi on our tist of disting wished 
Indians, who have passed away this month, 
is Mr. Amrital Bose—actor, dramatist, play- 
wright, litterateur and a man of affairs, 
His sphere of activities was thus entirely 
different from that of fhe other four, whose 
careers we have briefly sketched above. 
Aad yet if India is ever to. attain her fulness 
oi lile and selj-realisation, she should not 
only. ao economists and financiers like 
Mr. Madon, administrators and. legislators 


—— 
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like Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, scholats and 
lawyers like Mr. Byomkesh Chakravarti, and 
enlightened and cultured zamindars like the 
Maharajdhiraj of Darblianga. She. should also 
produce great artists, great sportsmen, great 
mechanics, great inventors aud great ўп- 
dustrialists, It ж a great artist in drama 
and stage-craft we pay our homage to 
the memory of Mr. Amritalal Bose—who 
has passed away af the ripe old age of 
seventy-eight and who rendered yeoman's 
service to Bengalee drama and the Calcutta 
stage, and moulded and developed on sound 
and healthy lines the growth, in the early 
stages, of histrioni¢ ari in the country. 


Lastly, we have io mourn ihe prema- 
ture death—al the age of S4—of Mr, 
Justice Gokaran Nath Misra of the Chief 
Court of Oudh, Long before he was cleva- 
tel to the Bench in 1925, Рапан Gokaran 


Nath was well-known in the public life of 


these provinces as a political leader, social 
reformer, edocationist and lawyer. (n 

of these spheres of activities he distinguished 
himself, and his appointment to a Judgeship 
in the Chief Court at Lucknow—though an 
acknowledgment of his high position in the 
legal profession —was, in a sense, a distinct 
loss to the other and even more important 
spheres of public life, with which he was for 
years intimately associated, and in which he 
worked with credit to himself and with ad- 
vantage to ihe country. Thus each of the. 
six Indians, who has left us in the short in- 
terval of one month, was а noted and dis- 
tinguished figure in the country; and it is 
but fitting that we should Pay our homage 
to his memory, and mark oar sense of 
appreciation of his services to Mother India. 


і 
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At the present ‘time the Secretaryship 
for India. is almost the most important post 
id ihe. Cabinet, and the announcement that 
It has been entrusted to the Righi Hon'ble 
Wedgwood Benn is intensely interesting. To 
most people in India he is “a dark horse" and 
a few notes hy one who was among his 
Leith constituents 4 d had the privilege of a 
Slight personal acquaintanceship with. him 
May not be uninteresting. 

Capt. Benn —as he was then called—became 
M. P. for Leith in 1918. In that large indus- 
trial community Labour had latterly grown 
fo great strength, and Capt. Benn's success 
was by to means a foregone conclusion. 
He came and saw and conquered. Some 
were aware that he had had a dozen years’ 
experience In the House of Commons, and 
ibat more recently he had shown a fear- 
less courage and quick resourcefulness as an 
air-iman in the Great War and won not a 
jew military distinctions: But, so far as the 
bulk-of the constituency was concerned, he 
arrived ia Leith an unknown man. In a. few 
weeks there was hardly any man better 
known or better liked His personal charm, 
his- friendliness, his easy and courteous 
manners, his unfailing tact, his fluent and 
unrhetorical speech, and, above all, his. trans- 
parent sincerity, were almost irresistible. 
He had not only geniality and polish : he had 
force, He could deal opponents very shrewd 
blows. His-nimble and well informed mind 
was quick in the uptake, and. with. no' hesita- 
ung he could make a point and send a shafi 
iome, 
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Rt Hon'ble WEDGWOOD BENN 


Serpetorn of State for Indin* 


ny 


ME. DAVID RET 


The winsome qualities which made Capt. 
Benn popular in Leith made him popular also 
inthe House of Commons, There he was 
as | have heard, familiarly and affectionately 
known as " Little Benn,” ie humourous con- 
tra-distinction to Big Ben, the great Wesi- 
minster clock, When he resigned his Liberal 
seat al Leith and went over to Labour, few 
could doubt that the move was honestly made 
from growing conviction and a desire to be 
useful. Certainly in the Labour party only 
could he have so early attained the great 
position which now is lis. But i is permissi- 
ble to believe that personal ambition was nol 
foremost among his motives, and that to him 
as to others his present elevation has come 
as a surprise. 

Inthe very blood of Capt Wedgwood Bein 
there runs, one may say, a sirongly ethical 
and religious strain. His father, Sir John 
Benn was, @ prominent and greatly esteemed 
Nonconiormist. One thinks of the gallant 
Captain ns a high-toned Christian gentleman, 
incapable of things mean ог unworthy. 
Kt will be no small asset in the-eyes of India, 
the ancient mother-iand of religions, that fo 
the new Secretary of State, religion means 
much. Has he weight enough for the preal 
position ?. That remains to be seen. Has 
he any special knowledge or practical exper- 
ience of Indian affairs?’ Perhaps nol: bul 
at the present juncture it may nol be alio- 
gether @ disadvantage to come to ihe India 
Office with a fresh and open mind, if only 
that mind be clear ami alert and vigorous 
and bold and honest. 


* [Adapted from the Sateeman.| 





Mr. Kabali the first Indian avalator was 
born in 1907 in the suburb of Bombay. He 
belongs to Cutchi Lohana community and is 
the son of a merchant and landlord. He was 
sent to School for his primary education and 
later on for secondary education in Bombay, 
He studied upto Vil Standard, but could not 
appear for his examination because of his ill- 
health. He eft his school i» the year 1922. 
Then he attended to his father's estate. His 
father died in the year 1924 and after that he 
joined the firm of Messts. Bombay Berlin 
Trading Co., who were then doing whole-sale 
Photographic business on a large scale. He 
joined this because he was much interested in 
photography. He took over the management 
of the technical Department of the said con- 
cern. He was thinking of going to Germany 
to study photography, but bad to give it up 
because of the depreciation in trade. He was 
then elected as a Life Member of the Bombay 
Art Society. In the beginning he used to 
forward several of his photographs (о the 
Annnal Exhibitions of this Society. He was 
awarded several prizes by the Bombay Ari 


Soeiely ns well as a certificate of appreciation. © 


He thea used to send his photographs to be 
exhibited in almost all Art Societies of India 
as well as to foreign countries like Japan aud 
others. tle was awarded a medal by the 
Madras Art Society im the усаг 1926. His 
pictures were highly appreciated in India and 

rlicdlarly in Japan when the International 
Pictures shibition was held at Yokohama. 
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THE FIRST INDIAN AVIATOR 


Mpe. P. M. KABALI 


He was then elected as Fellow of the Roval 
Society of Aris; London, (F.R.S.A ) and as 
Associate of the Royal Photographic Society, 
London (A.R.P.S.) 


At last in. 1928, he went to. Germany to 
study Aviation. Не first joined the world 
famous factory of Messrs. Junkers at Dessa 
for taking practical training in manufact 
Aeroplanes. He left Germany in the mont 
of October last and went to London for the 
study of Meteorology and. Navigation and has 
qualified in these subjects. He has also De- 
come a Member of the Heteorology and Navi- 
gation Society. i 


He is the first ludian to be admitted ак ап 
apprentice in one of the biggest British. Civil 
Aviation Concerns (Messrs. The Imperial 
Airways Lid) He then took up practical 
training in all its bracches of organising a 
Civil Aviation Concern and then in March 
last, joined the Aviation School of Col. 
Henderson amd. passed all tests including 
Cross-country, Height and Night Flying for 
WA" and “B” License, officially observed at 
the first attempt without damage. He also 
passed all the Technical examinations alo 
with it. He is the first Indian to gef a full 
British Air Pilot's “B” License and to altempt 
to fly to India (from London) solo in his Light 
Aeroplane “ Feather of Dawn He wants 
to further qualify himself in Aerial Survey 
and Aerial Photography. 


л 


TOPICS OF THE DAY R3 


FURTHER LIBEL ON INDIA: MISS MAYO'S NEW BOOK: 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


I. Bv Six C. P. RAMASWAMT 
AtivAR K. C. I. E, 


Miss Katherine Mayo in Slaves of the 
Gods, makes no secret of her motives. 
She admits that without departure from 
truth the book might have been lightened 
by narratives showing happy graces. 
“Great and varied “ she asserts, * is the 
bibliography. of Hinduism's idealistic bean- 
ties, " But she is determined, in her own 
words, io alot this volume to its mortal 
woes. Miss Mayo fs not deficient in a good 
conciet of herself, She takes i$ almost for 
granted thut the more glaring social evils 
inherent in Hinduism have, during the past 
18 months, that is presumably, since the 
appearance of Mother India engaged ihe ntten- 
thon of educated India and she insists that 
: has given mach aid and impetus to the 
finda social reformer. This is true, but only 
in the sense in which mustard plaster works 
on the human frame by irritation. But sure- 
ly, even Miss Mayo must have been aware 
of the strenuous and continuous work of 
social and religious reformers of which the 
earliest ‘examples are Buddhism and Jainism 
and of which the recent history of the social 
and religious reform movements furnish 
notable examples. What Miss Mayo forgets 
is that we can forgive the wounds of a true 
friend like Sister Nivedita or Sir John 
Woodroffe but cannot tolerate ihe perty spite- 
fulness of morbid-minded gossips. 


What 4 travesty of Wesiera civilisation 
and Western life would be produced by follow- 


лар а similar metho! Weuld it be right 
‘on a sarvey of the very carefully documented 


books of Judge Lindsay fully-packed with 
official statistics to say that school boys and 
school girls between the ages of 15 and 20 in 
America live a life of promiscuous sexuality ? 
Would it be just to treat Mr Upton Sinclair's 
" Oil " and " Boston " as a. real reproduc- 
lion of Western commercial. life or as a cor- 
rect exposition of the futility and sordidness 
underlying Western philosophy and social 


science? Would it be proper to deduce from 
the bill recently introduced by Lord Buck- 
master in Parliament that it is a common 
practice for English giris to marry before they 
attain maturity of body and of mind ? Would 
it be расава or 2m —— Pal ta А 
advantage olice rt Reports ia Engl 

and say that the slamming and the dronken- 
ness which lead to horrible cases of unna- 
tural vices and of rape and incest ure fea- 
tures which represent normal England ? 
Shall we be justified in referring to the horri- 
Му indecent advertisements on page after 
page of Continental newspapers ? we not 
know that the average Frenchman is not the 
monster of iniquity which even some 
novelists picture him to be? J| have before 
те а сору оѓ" London Life,” packed with 
libidinows and suggestive stories advertising: 
itself as a wonderiul collection of snappy pic- 
tures and short stories and full also of details 
of nerve tonics and capsules to excite jaded 
appetites. Shall we be right to deal with itas 


a picture of the natural life ted in 
London? 
| have also before me two magazines 


published in Paris * Vie Parisienne ", dated 
the 9th March, 1929 and * Le Sourire " dated 
the 13th March, 1929, Whole pages in these 
magazines are devoled fo. advertisements of 
houses wifh all * modern comforis" where 
" unique sensations ", and {relations monda- 
mes, in other words, sexual sensations) can 
be obtained through the good offices of ladies 
whose names and addresses are given and 
who are described as anxious and willing lo 
conifer the benefits of their society between 
2 p. m., and 3 p. im. on persons al rales spe- 
cified in the magazine, |n one issue ofa 
French paper there are 260 dexeriptions of 
such houses. Similar open advertisements 
can be discovered jg Clerman, їй Ausirian 
and in Italian magazines and more veiled 
notices in English papers Would it not be 
grossly defamatory of European civilisation 
lo argue from thése phenomena or from re- 
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cent happenings with regard to solicitations 
In London public streets thal modesty and 
virtue are rare in Europe ? Those who know 
the vitality and the dynamic character of 
western life anl civilisation will realise how 
grossly unfair to the west would be any 
deduction from these phenomena. And yet 
this kind of analysis is just what has been at- 
templed by Miss Mayo. 

II By Paxprr JAWAHAR LAL NEHRU, 

" What is celebrity?" asked a French 
philosopher, and he suggested an answer lo 
his query—" 1e be known by tliose whom we 
do noi know, " Katherine Mayo may well 
claim a measure of celebrity or notoriety 
according to Ihis definition. Litle known in 
the continent of Europe, discredited and al- 
most forgotten in her native country many in 
England and India still remember her. In 
England, perhaps because she is supposed to 
have supplied amoral argument, which was 
difficult enough to find, for the continuance ol 
British domination over India. In India, for a 
different reason, 

Probably oo foreigner has aroused the 
anger and bitter resentment of the Indian 
people as much as Katherine Mayo. There 
is hardly an Indian of note from Gandhi and 
Tagore downwards, who has sot condem- 
ned her travesty of Indian life. Even those 
who were dragged in by her in support 
of her t have turned against her 
and denied her. Yet, with amazing self-con- 
fidence or conceit and arrogance, she has 
gone her way and not profited by past 
experience. | 


A MONSTROUS PICTURE. 


The picture that Katherine Mayo draws 
of India is a false one. To her India spells sex 
and nothing more—our ‘religion is thè rell- 
gion of the phallus, our science concupiscence, 
our chief diversion sexual intercourse with 
immature girl-wives. This is a monstrous 
picture and if is easy enough to demons- 
trate its falsity and to retort in kind. li is 
easy enough (0 discuss the sex conditions 
aid problems which dominate the western 
world and which have practically put an 
end іо the family and the bome and are 
taking the race to none knows where, That 
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would be easy, but it would serve littlé 
purpose. Let us realise that the beam in 
our eves is a big one and try to casti 


out How will it profit us to know thal 
the beams in others’ eyes nre also 
hig ? 

IL By Ma C. F. A«pREWS. 


Miss Katherine Mayo has again outraged 
all sense of international courtesy anddecency 
hy publishing a second volume, illustrative of 
her former book, * Moiher India ^ without 
any apology for the exageveralions: and 
inaccuracies which have been pointed 
out in her former volume.. It is difficult for 
those who do nol know the tension ander 
which India is passing to realise what infinite 
harm is being done by such gross breaches 
of racial good-will and understanding as this 
book represents, The nerves of India toalay 
are raw with insults and hnmiliations ; and 
there is something cruel in the extreme in 
thus stabbing and wounding, over ant over 
ayain, a sensitive people wt such a timè 
Miss: Mayo has done nothing whatever, 
practically and sympathetically to prove her 
love for the. people whom she wounds. The 
bitterness that these attacks are provoking 
has inevitably added to the estrangement 
between the East and Wes, I} has thrown 
back reforms, thal were equally needed in 
the West and East alike ; for neither people 
Is now ready to listen to the other side con- 
cerning things that are grievously wrong. 
li is asii open war were declared. 7 | 


| have read through Miss Mayo's twelve 
stories with increasing indignation at their 
libellous character, To appeal at the end 
of them fo the women of India is to appeal 
after prejudicing her whole case, No people 
have been more unsparing than Indians them- 
selves In laying bare to the world their own 
short-comings. But to take üdvantage of 
these outspoken utterances, in order to do- 
ciment a series of lurid and sensational 
stories, with every false note jarring.—as if 
this were the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,—is a subtle means 
of giving to those, who innocently read them, 
an entirely false Impression, cruelly nnjust 
to India and her long suffening people. 
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IV. By rug Rey. 'N, Macxicor, D. D. 


Righily or wrongly, the people of this 
jand—as represented, that is, by the awakened 
minority, that two per ceat, in the case of the 
women, in whom, as Miss Mayo says Ties the 
hope of the- rest —believe themselves, at the 
present hour of their awakening, to be sur- 
rounded by enemies who for selfish reasons 
desire their continued bondage. To that 
strained and. anxious attitude Nativnalism 
has brought them. — We may feel that. jt. has 
madé them hypersensitive and too ready to 
suspect hostility, but that India has power- 
ful enemies who desire to keep her in subjec- 
tion, and to that end to give her a bad name, 
по опе сап doubt — When, therefore, Miss 
Mayo's former book appeared, describing 
India asa land of decadents amt degenerates, 
describing them. as though their faults and 
crimes were relieved by no traits of nability, 
is it any wonder that it was believed that the 
book was 4 deliberate attempt to besmirch 
them in the eyes of the world and so to help 
those who would defrand them of their right 
ofireedom ? This lady who claimed to be 
a friend certainly scemed, both from the 
manner of her hook and the occasion of 
its appearance, {0 be on the side of their 
enemies. And this suspicion was confirmed 
when the book was made use of with exulta 
tion by those who were unquestioned ene- 
mies, Miss Mayo may have been unfortu- 
nate in the circumstances that created this 
deep-rooted suspieion of the sinister purpose 
of the book, but it can hardly be denied that 
the manner in Which the evils of India were 
presented seemed to confirm the view that its 
author was no [reni] but a foe, that she was 
willing and eager to wound. 


This suspicion that the former hook creat- 
ed is not dispelled by the new one, in spite 
of the fact that she has secured a letter from 
Bishop Whitehead, formerly Bishop of Mad- 
ras, which she prints in ber preface and 
which gives her some carefully guarded 
support The stories told in this book, every 
one guaranteed as true in essentials, are 
loathSome in their revelation of diseased 
natures. They are too loathsome to be 
artistically: effective, and undoubtedly Miss 
Mayo would have been well-advised if she 


had presented them as hideous fact and not 
as fiction, That they are * narratives taken, 
irom real life; as. she . no one will 
doubt. But that they are jn any rue. sense 
representative of Indian life, as typical, we 
absolutely refuse to believe. But that is the 
impression that Miss Mayo's tales convey. 
She has not earned the right to tell these 
tales if they are told not merely as. fiction, to 
produce a * best-seller ‘ and create for their 
author some notoriety, but with a view to 
helping India to break her bonds and to 
arousing the women of the land to join with 
her in this crusade, She has not earned a 
right to tell these tales if that is ber purpose, 
ior she has not proved her love for India and 
these tales do not give proof of it. 


V. B» Mx. J. C Morony, L C S, 
Kern». 


Miss Mayo has again entered the con- 
troversial -arenas with a volume of stories 
entitled Slaves of the Gads: These stories: 
deal for the most pan with the wrongs 
inflicted on Indian. women by India's. social 
customs and men-madé laws. In criticising 
a former work by Miss Mayo | remarked 
that.it is unwise fo base a general —— ا‎ 
on exceptional cases of hardship, and that 
in fairness these sweeping judgments should 
be applied impartially ta every nation that 
affords justification for them. The possible 
marriage of Indian girls at such an age as 10 
years is an offence in Miss Mayo's eyes. 
The permissible age of legal marriage for 
girls in England and in many States of North 
America is 12 years; and an English or 
American girl aged 12 is physically about 
2 years younger than an. Indian girl. of the 
same age. The possibility of such marriages 
in England or America may be held to be. an 
antiquated lega) absurdity. Iwas surprised 
to learn that inthe lasi few years in England 
there has been an actual marriage of a giri 
aged. 12, and. a marriage of a boy aged 14, 
There have been several marriages of girls 
between the ages of 14 and 15. no one 
could fairly base a general indictment of 
English morals and marriage customs 
on these excéptional occurrences. 
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Regarding Indian-marriage customs; some 
of these | disapprove ; but I do nor hol] my- 
self entitled to ени unbridied 1апий- 
age those who uphold these customs, or 
to commiserate tearfully with those who, in 
my opinion, suffer from them. So far as my 
knowledge of Indian women goes—it is 
merely my casual knowledge of the village 
women, sopposedly the special thralls of 
Indian custom—tindian women are, in the 
main, cheerful, contented folk. The men of 
the villages—and village life is. the represen. 
lative lite of India —so far as | know them, 
ure simple, kindly, creatures. The women's 
Stundards of morality and decent behaviour 
are very high; and family) affection is a 
marked characteristic: of men and women 
alike. i have sometimes ventilated my social 
opinions to the village folk. They have 
listened politely; but quite obviously all, 
whether men or women, sincerely ani utterly 
disagreed with me. As lheld my own ogi- 
niaus sincerely, | hope that in time the Indian 
people will come to share them. — Bnt, simply 
because Indian: people just now do nol. think 
as 1 do, lO hold up India to the world as an 
inferno of man's cruelty and woman's slavery 
seems to me to be worse than wrong. t is 
supremely silly, 


VL By M&-H. L. MENCKEN. 


Miss Mayo's book, Slaves of the Coils 
is A šor of appendix to her Morter innia, 
Iris shabby and ineffective. The auihor's 
thesis is that most of the abmses and atro- 
cities she finds in India have a religious 
basis—that the chief enemy to decency is 
ibe Hindu theologian, |( goes without. say 
ing. The chief enemy to decency every- 
where is the theologian. In India he battles 
for child marriage ; in the United States he 
battles for comstockery, (he interdiction of 
birth control by law, and Prohibition, with 
their long train ol spying, hypocrisy, corrup- 
tion; tyranny anddishonour. The Indian 
widow, ii appears, is badly used ; well, so is 
the civilized’ American, badly used. In what 
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wav, essentially, does the Indian pundits 
view of the Inaction ef. marriage differ from 
that of a Catholle archbishop ? Miss Mayo 


would have done better if she lad Jet the well. 
enough of + Mother India "alone. 


VIL By Princrpar JOHN MACKENZIE, 
М.А. \үпзох CoLLRGE, BOMIAY. 


In the first-place, would it not ‘be a very 
extraordinary thing if, after our Jong connec- 
tion with India through trade and Govern- 
ment and missionary work, we were Jepen- 
dent for the last word of truth regarding 
India on the writings of a cold weather 
visitor? Ido notstress this, for extranriüi- 
nary things do sometimes happen. | do say 
this, however, that she could not have 
gathered the mass of damning material which 
she-did gather unless she had come omi. took- 
ing for just this kind of material. Friends 
who have spent half a life time in India have 
told ime that Miss Mayo had fearned in the 
course of a few months things about the 
smutty side of Indian life that they had not 
learned in the course of long years Spent in 
close touch with Indian people. ft may be 
answered that, thal only shows how blind some 
people can be, It is said, on what authority 
| do not know, that Mother India has stood 
the test of the fiercest and most relentless 
criticism. — This not an accurate statement 
There are. ihrouphont the book statements, 
well documented, which show that in the 
particular places with which the authorities 
are jamitiar certain kinds. of harbarows tns- 
toms and practices are prevalent. Whenever 
Miss Mayo begins lo generalise she goes 
completely astray. Рог example, 1 have 
talked with European doctors, working in 
different paris of India. wha fave told me. 
that this and that practice described inthe 
book has never come under (heir notice. 
India is a very large country, The mmt 
with the muck-rake has a large field to work, 
and ii he works assiduously he can gather 
an imposing heap, 
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ARSTENTION OF CONGRESSMEN PROM LEGISLATURES, 
By Mr. Raghibir Sahay, BSc., LLB. M.L.C,. Member of the All-1ndia Congress Commitice. 


The policy of abstention from Coun- 
cis has been proved to Бе а barren 

lity, which is capable of doing no good 
© the country. It has been tried more than 
once before by the Swaraiists withoul any 
tangible results: Of course, if has got a 
spéctacular side, which may not be lost 
sight of. it surely attracts the attention oi 
‘the entire country and makes it think as to 
ihe cause which bas led to the abstention of 
councillors from the Councils: li draws the 
attention ої the intelligentsia of other coun- 
tries also who begin to take notice. of the 
pressing grievances of India. Bat then the 
spectacular side even ceases to have ils 
effect when this policy iS brought into use 
frequently, as i$ has already been done in 
this country. The memorable 1924 walk-out 
from the Assembly and simultaneously from 
other fegislatares in the country had - some 
effect, but thereafier it was never seriously 
taken notice of. On the other hand, serious- 
minded people began to question whether it 
was a prudent course to adopt at all. 


The latest resolution of the Working 
Committee calling upon all congressmen in 
the legislatures to abstain from attending 
them till further orders ol. the A. I C. C. in 
view of the extension of the life of legislatures, 
has met with stoul opposition everywhere. 
In the first place, this resolution springs a 
surprise upon congressmen in the legislatures 
who were never given an opportunity to 
express their views on the subject. The step 
has not been taken after mature deliberation, 
Secondly, it places them in a very false 
position with the electorate, which expects 
their representatives (о be jealous guardians 
of their best interests. How is the abstention 
going to be explained—and to be explained in 
4 Satisfactory manner so as to bring conviction 
to the mind of these for whom an explanation 
is given—and not explained away. Pandit 


Moti Lal Nehru says, congressmen do not 


desire to waste time in the councils for petty 


reforms and, therefore, let them come out 
unmindfal of the fact that some. petty legisla- 
lions are pen‘ing in the cooncils and for 
their passage the presence of congressmen 
will be necessary. lí that is the position; 
then why enter (the councils at all and 
worry abort winning the largest number 
of sents for congressmen. Let them be 
captured hy any body, but congressmen, and 
let the latter devote every iota of their 
energy lo work in the country, Let them 
then confess (0 the ‘ mo-changers” that 
their policy of entering the legislatures has 
been d dismal failure and that they are -goin 
to retrace their steps backwards and will 
join hands with that erstwhile colleagues 
in the congress. Let them résign from the 
councils in à body and never think of enter- 
ing them again till Swaraj is attained. But 
though these are some of the most logical 
positions arising out of the abstention policy 
and the explanation of the leader oj Swaraj 
party in the Assembly, few will be prepared 
to argue in that way and accept the concly- 
sions thus reached. On the other hand the 
correct statement of affairs would be that 
ihe Swaralists have done more good to the 
country by their remaining in the legislatures 
than by keeping themselves away, that they 
have been exercising a steadying influence 
upon the arbitrary, high-handed, and irres- 
onsible government to whom nothing could 

more welcome ihan the total abstention 
of congressmen from councils, that they 
have prevented the unpatriotic, anti-national 
element in the legislatures joining hands 
with the official block and carrying through 
them obnoxious and harmful legislations in 
most cases. That they have, in a «way, 
made it more easy for outside work 10 go 
on unhampered than was possible when 


they kept themselves uloof from these bodies, 


м 
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That they have introduced dn entirely mew 
lone In the legislatures when representatives 
of the people voice their feelings and senti- 
ments most courageously without mi ‘cing 
matters ond push the becreaucracy in 
uncomfortable positions. 

Soon after the adoption of the policy of 
capturing ihe councils by congressmen il was 
made clear thai mere undiluted obstruction 
would not do, but side by side with destruc- 
lion, congressmen should do Something ton- 
Structive, in the councils. That they have 
tried jo make'the most of the bad job, there 
is no doubt about it, That they have exposed 
Ihe utter unsuitability of the present cons- 
tilution on more than one occasion, is 
manileslly clear And patent. That they have 
lost no opportunity of doing an useful service 
either by way of placing aa enactment on 
ihe statute book or by putting Interpellations 
or Calling the attention of the government 
(o a manifest injustice in time lt is sail 
that if congressmen would abstain from 
aitending the councils, they would be able 
бо Jo more work oulside, A greater erro- 
neous impression could not have been 
created. Council work does nol keep a mem- 
ber busy all the year round so às 1o enable 
lm to do any other work. li all depends 
upon one's mentality whether he would be 
more in element with Congress work outside 
the Jegisiatures or inside. There are some 
people whom jf you would take out from 
Councils, would not do anything else, come 
what may, On the other hand there are 
others, who are as. enthusiastically busy with 
outside work as with the Council Work, while 
remaining members thereof. Wholesale 
abstention from Council will not make asy 
material charges in work outside the Councils. 

The chances are that this policy of absten- 
lion if persisted ia, would antagonise the 
electorate who would think twice before 
casting its vote in favour of Congressmen 
again. [tis almost certain iliat if tbe Bengal 
electors hind known the decision of the Work- 
imr Committee a litlle earlier, they would nol 
have returned Congressinén in such over- 
whelming majority in the last elections. Рог 


got only one altermitive dnd one only. 


what was the use of their voting and under- 


going so much trouble for the sake of | 
Congress candidates if they had been informed — 


ssmen would not atfend the 
the All-India 


that. C 
Council Till the orders of 


Congress: Committee:  Electorates, in. order 


that they may support one pariy and its candi- 
dates at the time. of elections, must be aware 
of the Intentions of the party and the policy 
which it is going to pursue inside the legis- 
latures. li cannot be expected to read the 
mind of the leaders of a party. So far.as the 
declared policy of the Swaraj party goes, it 
was not once given out thal it would reson 
to a policy of walk-outs and frequent absten- 
Won from legislatures. lf that is not so, then 
why spring 4 surprise on {he electorate, and 
adopt a course for which the electorate has 
given no Sanction, and. if, taking into consi- 


deration the totality of circumstances, that is 


the only seli-respecting course for Congress- 
men in the legislatures to adopt, they азо 
tis 
to resign their seats and seek the sufrage of 
the electorates. Holding light their seats. in 
the Councils so as to prevent others from 
capturicg: them and yet not. attending the 
Councils is an Indefensible policy fS Af 
once absurd and ridiculous. And the sooner 
ii is replaced by a. more sensible policy the 
better. 

There is one more important considera- 
tion in this connection, Unity among the 
rü,ks of Congressmen at this critical stage of 
the country is absolutely essential and in- 
dispensable. Any secession or serious 
difierence of opinion jeopardising unity will 
be fatal to the cause of the country. And 
there is no doubt about it that if the Working 
Committee resolution is pot modified in 
accordance with the wishes of the majority of 
councillors belonging to Congress party with 
the least possible delay, there is bound to be 
a split among Congressmen which no patriotic 
Indian would бер upon with ‘equanimity, 
Every efori should be. made to avoid the 
threatened split and to present an united 
fron! against the stubborn, callous and hard- 
hearted soulless Government of this country, 
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THE VICEROY'S SPEECH. 


ON 


THe PUBLIC SAFETY BILL 


BY 


МЕ. RADHEY SHYAM RASTOGI, M.A., LL.B- 


On 12th April 1929, the Viceroy delivered 
an important speech in the Assembly om the 
occasion of Ihe bomb outrage, which was as 
momentous and far reaching In consequence, 


- as it was most skilfully worded. The guber- 


natorial utterance which has been the subject 
af a large amount of comment in the press 
can be roughly divided Into two: parts, that 
is, the bomb. outrage and the Public Safety 
Bill, and || propose to deal with these portions 
separately, | shall first deal with the por- 
tion on the Public Safety Bill, as it has rightly 
evoked much adverse criticism 

“Let there be Light,” said the Almighty 
God and there was Light, “ Let there be the 
Public Safety Ordinance,” said the all-mighty 
Viceroy, and the Public Safety Ordinance 
was placed on the Statute Book, The Pre- 
sident of the Assembly ruled the Bill out of 


removed from office. His hands must be 
fettered, his mouth must be gagged ond theo 
there will be no independent President, no 
constitutional crisis, no “ rope of casuistry " 
and no intervention of the Olympian God 
Let the President be a rodfoineant, a figure- 
head, a gilded puppet and iien there will bẹ 
plain and smooth sailing, no hard rocks to 
encounter, no heavy storms to buffet, no 
glaciers to wreck, and the Government shail 


_ have the satisfaction of having an. Assembly 


order, he had“ arrogated to himself powers: 


which hè did not possess.” He had raised 
objections of an academic nature ani! the 
business of the Assembly was hroughi to à 
standstill, The wrath of the gods was bound 
to descend upon him, [sit not the duty of 
the President to bow to every wind that 
blows from the Government benches ? Is he 
not installed inthe chair to be subservient 
to the will of the bureaucracy? Does he 
dare io guesiion the propriety of е | infalli- 
blé actions of the Government? Сап he 
altain the political Nirvana except the 
constant adoration of the Trinity, the Home 
Member, the Finance Member, ithe Law 
Member? Did he not commit an unpardonable 
offence in once rejecting the Bill by his casting 
vote? Was It not a heresy on his part to 
urge upon the Government either to post- 
pone the Bill till the conclusion ‘of the Cons- 
piracy trial or withdraw the conspiracy case 
and then proceed with the Bill? The snake 
of independence was rearing its head, it must 
he scolehed if not killed; the powers oi the 
President must be curtailed, if he is not 
i 


of intellectual prodigies’ withoul power: 
glorified debates, punctuated by sharp retorts: 
and trenchant wit, without any fruitful resuil 
a President without control, and -a Home, 
Member without any effective opposition, 
" Death, where is thy sting ?" scorntully said 
the poet. “President Patel, where is your 
curbing power ? " seem to Say Messrs. Graham 
and Crear, laughing in their. sleeves. 

His Excellency described the Assembly in: 
Namboyant language as a “symbol of the 
supremacy of reason, argument and. per- 
suasion,” But the Public Safety Ordinance, 
can by no. stretch of language be called the 


outcome of these three cardinal constitu= 


tional vitees, which, on the other hand, are 
conspicuows by their absence. Whal was 
the argument advanced by His Ecellency in 
answer to the commonsense, vel logical, 
simple but significant reasoning of Mr. Patel 
that the“ fundamental basis for the Bill was 
virtually identical with that of the Conspiracy 
case, and consequently it would not be 
possible to argue the case for the Bill with- 
oul arguing the case lor prosecution and 

ing statements, which were likely to 
prejudice the trial, and the Government should 
either postpone the Bill, till the conclusion of 
the Conspiracy trial or withdraw the Conspira- 


‘ty case, and then proceed with the Bill, oiher- 


wise the debate will be a farce and a fraud?" 
The Government was determined neither to 
withdraw the Conspiracy case nor io posi- 
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pone the consideration of the Bill, and its 
reply may be summed ap thus :* Mr. President, 
we introduced the Bill some months before, 
we persuaded half the Assembly to vote for 
the Bill, our victory hovered in sight, bat 
ou shelved the Bill by your casting vote, 

e introduced the Bill again, and you 
Stopped us from proceeding with the Bill, 
We = shall curtail your powers, we shall 
amend the Standing Rules and Orders, we 
shall reduce you to a helpless creature and 
then you cannot become a stumbling block 
in our way." This is more akin to the 
argument of a petulant child than the cool 
réasoning of a logician or the dignified per- 
suasion of a politician. And what is the 
scope of this Ordinance ? * It will affect none 
who are content to employ their liberty in 
this country for legitimate means.” As if 
the whole of the Criminal Procedure Code 
with its involved and ambiguous phraseology 
and its elastic interpretation, the Bengal 
Ordinance, the Regulation Il] of. 1818. and. a 
muster-roll of other laws were not sufficient 
tò tope with the situation. 


But there are also some “ knee-crooking,” 
time-serving, self-appointed politicians, whose 
beau ideal is to lavish unbounded and in- 
discriminate praise upon every action of 
the Government. To them, the Viceroy's 
speech marks an epoch in the political history 
of the country, and seeér-like they have pro- 
phesied that the decision of the Government 
to curb the powers of the President hy 
changing the rules will usher in a millennium 
for the Assembly. The action of the Govern- 
ment in promulgating the Public Safety Ordi- 
nance is, according to them, most wise, 
proper, Sagacious, tactful, desirable, states- 
manlike, satisfactory and beneficial. Those, 
who differ from them cannot be permitted 
to enter in the hallowed circle of fair-minded, 
honest, reasonable and patriotic countrymen. 
As a corollary of this proposition Mr. Patel 
should be dubbed as arrogant, assuming and 
unconstitutional ; Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru 
a chip of unreasonable and unpatriotic youth, 
Mr, Srinivas lyengar, a babbler in. law and 
constitution, and Mr. Chintamani a mountain 
of flesh with an unbalanced mind. Frankly 
speaking, the President's action is called 
unreasonable and unconstitutional, because 
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— to be ап Indian Speaker of the 
so-called Parliament of a subject nation and 
is courageous enough not to be afraid oi 
powers that be. But it should be- remember- 
ed that there is no other person, who is 
more constitutional, and who knows better 
to conduct the proceedings of the Assembly. 
He is a man, gifted with undaunted cour, 

sterling merit and sirict: impartiality, Well 
yersed in constitutional history, his name is fit 
to conjure with. He has won tribute from 
far and near, from friends and foes. alike, 
and he will be a priceless acquisition to the 
Parliament of any of the most advanced 
countries of the workd, To the over-jubilant 
critics we may say “Do not frisk: and jamp 
in glee that the President has been humi- 
liated. Do not sing your hallelujahs in 
praise of the Delphic Oracle of the Assembly 


"who has declared in unmistakable terms that 


the powers of the President will be reduced. 
It is not an occasion for joke and merriment 
but of sorrows and tears, for the death-knell 
of the Indian aspirations for a larger measure 
of independence has been sounded." i 


Now | proceed to deal with that portion 
of the Viceroy's speech, which concerned the 
bomb outrage in the Assembly. Leaders of 
all shades of opinion have condeained it. in 
unequivocal language. No amount of bomb- 
throwing can further the cause of India’s 
march towards freedom. But in their zéal 
for condemnation, the critics have gone too 


_ far, and have considered perpetrators of the 


crime to be the embodiment of evil itself, 
and bave attributed those qualities to them, 
which they did not possess. No human being 
can be entirely wicked, as he cannot become 
entirely virtuous. The human ciay has been 
kneaded with good and evil, although, no 
doubt, in different proportions in every case. 
Napoleon, with all his blood-thirstiness, had 
a tender heart palpitating in his bosom, and 
Jean Valjean, the classical robber, was not 
entirely devoid of that godly quality, known 
as sympathy. Nothing can be farther from 
truth than the oft-repeated, mechanical parrot- 
cry that the throwing of bombs by the two 
" hair-brained youths" was a cowardly act. 
Long have | knelt in devout worship before 
Mill and Bain, and great pains have | borne 
to reconcile their action with cowardice with 


Y reasoning 
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ihe aid of the whole paraphernalia of syllogistic 
і from rbara to Presison—all 
in vaim, without any fruitful result. Call it, 
what vou may, their action is anything but 
cowardly, and we have it on the authority 
of no less а luminary than Pandit Jawahar 
Lal Nehro that it & not only 4 misnomer 
but. a gross abuse of language to call their 
action cowardly. Two young persons of 
good family and education, who have read 
ihe lessons of history with open eyes and 
receptive minds, who are fired with a burning 
zeal to do their iota of service in. freeing the 
country from the thraldom of « Satanic 
Government, which cares nothing but its: own 
prot, and which has silently and impercep- 
tibly, like tie worm in the bud, destroyed. the 
vitality of a virile race by its Machiavellian 
policy, who have seen horrors following 
horrors and insults following. insults to their 
country and countrymen, Who have lost all 
hope and faith In the golden promises of 
Qireat Britain, which are honored more in 
breach than in observance, sally forth out 
of their houses, and with life in hand, enter 
in the very citadel of bureaucracy guarded 
by an armed police force, drop a bomb or 
iwo on the foor of the House at the crucial 
moment of breathless suspense; when Pre- 
sident Patel was to give Ins much awaited 
and eagerly longed-for ruling on the once- 
reiecied Public Safety Bill, surrender them- 
selves immediately without resistance to the 
myrmidions of law and order, prepared to 
face the extreme penalty of law and give oul 
their correct names and addresses without 
hesitation—is there anything in their action 


which may be called even an approach to 
cowardice? " You may call iheir actions 


rash and unwise, an aberration from the right 
path; you may think their hearts brimming 


with a wrong kind of patriotism; you may 


consider their fine of action as suicidal to 
national interests but there is not the slightest 
linge of cowardice in i.” 

li.one wants lo find instances of cowar- 
dice or moral delinquency, one will find them 
in myriads in ihe action of the British Govern- 
ment. That notorious General Dyer, who 
out-Heroded Herod in the massacre of 
innocent and defenceless women and children, 
who stowed human beings like cabbages in 
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ilie field, who has won ** immortal glory " by 
perpetrating an Indian “ Bartholomew Mas- 
sacre " at Jalllanwala Bagh and whose name 
will exeke undisguised comtempt.and indigna- 
tion in every patriotic heart; that so-called 
"grand and most promising. police-officer, 
Mr, Saunders” who to thé utter ignominy 
and shame of the British collared by the throat 


one of the greatest sons of India, old, weak and 


unarmedl, and defending himself as with a 
shield, from the Та Мом of the. police. with 


his umbrella ; the police officials at Lucknow, 


who mercilessiy used their batons at that. frail 
and delicate youth, nurtured in a bed of roses, 
Pandit. Jaw Lal Nehru, who. has wielded 
no other weapon in his lite except his. tongue 
and who had no other shield except his lean 
hands; the myrmidions of law and order, 
who violaied the sanctity of a private dwel 
by scaling the wails of the house of an o 
well to-do, respectable and blind lawyer without 
warrant or any written authority, ruthlessly 
beat ihe immates, dragged ihem. ont of ibe 
house, and packing them in æ lorry like her- 
rings їп в barrel, seni them off to a distant 
place—are these actions: brave or cowardly # 
Some self-appointed and short-sighted 
mentors have drawn most lurid conclusions 
from ihe bomb-ontrage at Delhi, and have 
egged the Government lo carry on a more 
vigorous  repressive policiv. —"" Repression, 
more repression” is their slogan. They will 
like the Government to proscribe all books 
on Indian politics, to. close down the press, 
to stop the circulation of journals and to 
prosecute people, agitating for the freedom 
of the motherland, Repression Is not the 
proper antidote tò the revolutionary move- 
ment: onthe other hand, it will aggravate 
the disease and the patient will become more 
delirious and such hysterical outbursts will 
multiply in large numbers. The revyoli- 
tionary movement dates as far back as 
the Partition of Bengal, and since then i 
has been growing in strength, force and 
organisation, Jt has taken deep roots їп the 
soil, and the Government never tried lo find 
out the real cause but has: “embarked on a 
policy of prosecuting leaders, among the 
extremists who carry on lawful political 
activities but carry their heads ata higher 
attitude than pleases the tin-gods of authority” 
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In fact, the greater the repression, the 
Stronger the revolutionary movement. Ex- 
cess of severity,” declared Lord Morley "is 
not ihe path to order, on the contrary it is 
the path to the bomb.” His declaration 
has proved only too true. Апагсђіса! апі 
revolutionary crime can never be pat down 
hy mere unadulterated force. The Viceroy 
wants us to express “unqualified condem- 
nation" of the bomb outrage, by which 
expression he means that people should not 
put any blame on the Government, and 
express their approval of its policy, Nothing 
shows 4 greater bankruptcy of statesmanship. 
There is а widespread disaffection е 
the present system of Government. “Strike 
at the root and the branches will fall of 
lhemselvss"; remove the grievances of the 
people and the revolutionary movement will 

r of itsel 1t is not the revolu- 
tionists who are to blame but the Government 
Burke, the Conservative of Conservatives 
testified that when a people quarrel with the 
Government, it is more often the latter that 
is in flagrant wrong. If Lord Irwin, taking 
his cue from Lord North of old, gives in to 
his panicky counsellors, and follows a 
severe repressive policy instead of devising 
measures to meet popular discontent it does 
not need a prophet to declare that in no 
Uie the legitimate freedom movement will 
be swallowed up by the Revolutionary move- 
ment and India will become a * Lost Domin- 
fon.” History repeats itself; lel us wait and 
see. 


UNTOUCHABILITY. 
To the Editor, 


Sir,—Kodyard Kipting’s lines, “ East is 
East, and West is West, and never the twain can 
meet," have either given rise to, or strength- 
ened, # belief that the Oriental and Occidental 
peoples are fundamentally different in their 
characters, dispositions, and mental and spiri- 
tual outlooks upon life. The validity of soch a 
belief | am disposed to question. The 

' ез, спйште, customs, manners, and 
ways of ibẹ Essi and the West are marked- 
ly difierent, but such differences | affect 
more the superficial, outward, every-day 
Ше of Orientals and Oveidentals than their 
inner, spiritual life. As regards the deeper 
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and more important things of life, namely, _ 
belief in God, and adherence to Honesty, 
courage, loyalty, temperance, and the other 
virtues, Orientals: and Occidentals are ver 
much alike, even though they may t 
their beliefs and virtues in diffèrent 
ways. 

Take the matter of " uftouchability “ 
that affects so many millions of the people 
of India. According to Brahmanic beliet it 
would be pollution for a high-caste Brahmait 
to tonch one of the despised Sudra class. 
The Brahman would have to wash his 
hands after touching one of this class. 
Well, the same thing obtains in Occidental 
countries. [have observed more than once 
that when persons have come into contact 
with some despised man, say some "old 
һасһе!ог, ” or “ remittance man, ™ or some 
fellow beld în general contempt for a light, 
Worthless character, they have furtively or 
openly gone throngh the motions of wash- 
ing the hands that have -touched such 
fellows, or brushed on their garments. This 
is almost an instinctive action, and serves 
as a symbol to show that we have little 
or nothing in common with certain persons, 
and want nothing to do with them We 
say in a sort of proverb : * | wash my hands 
of you.” 

But let us not carry our renunciation 
of our fellow-men too far, After all, we 
cannot read the hearts of our fellow-men. 
How, then, can we read ihe heart of (Jod ? 
It may be that in the sight of God one 
that we despise is better and higher than 


we are, 
Coeur d° Alene, Idaho, 


U.S.A., May 20,1923, | Charles Hooper. 
THE MINORITY PROBLEM. 


Professor Radha Kumud Mookerjee con- 
tributes an article to the current number 
of the Hindustan Review on how the problem 
of minorities is being solved in post-war 
Europe. According to # League of Nations 
publication, 78 millions of people have had 
their political allegiance transferred to States, 
old and new, other than those to which they 
belonged bojore the was. fh many, if not 


Yonrs very truly, 
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most cases, it has beenimpossible to establish 
States on the basis of race, religion or even 
language, and the problem of minorities in 
consequence exists in nearly all the , rew 
States. The protection of minorities has 
become a concern of the League of Nations 
under tho Peace Treaty. The Minorities 
Guarantee Mggaties, which the League is 
expetied to." % carried out, have a double 
object im view. They aim at the creation 
of a sentiment of loyal co-operation on the 
part of the Minorities with the new Govern- 
ments under which they find themselves and 
at the reconciliation of these new Govera- 
ments with íbeir former enemies admitted 
and accepted as their own nationals and 
citizens. In some of the new States the Ger- 
mans who were the ruling race before the 


war find themselves in the position of mino- 


rities dependent on the good will of their 
quondam subjects. This is pre-eminently 
the case in Qzecho-Slovakia which has tọ 


deal! with a higbly-culiured and powerful 


German minority amounting to 23 per cent. 
of the population, which, as the Professor 
points out, is the same as the Muslim mino- 
n in India. Czecho-Slovakia, under the 
able guidance of President Masaryk, has 
solved the problem most successfully. This 
is att example for India. Professor осы 


jee lays stress on the fact that separate 


communal electorates and representation as 
such, are not recognised as legitimate means 
for achieving the end of minority protection 
and have no place in any of the Western 
constitutions, old or new, inchiding Turkey— 
The Indian Daily Mail. 


“THE PIONEER” ON “THE HINDUSTAN 
REVIEW.” 


The current quarterly number of the 
v Hindustan Review “is: remarkable both 
jor the wide range of subjects it covers, and 
number of distinguished names it inchudes 
among its contributors. 

The topical question of the. Indian States 
and their problems is treated of im two 
articles, by Colonel K. N. Haksar and Pro- 


fessor G. R, Abhayankar, and in a sympo- 
sium of views on the Butler Report. 


Sir Jagadis Bose, the Marquis óf Zetland, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, and Mr. W, T. Layton 
each deal with subjects on which they are 
peculiarly qualified to write, 

The book reviews are numerous and well- 
written, Altogether, the volume contains 
some eighteen articles, of which the general 
standard is high. From July, thè“ Hindus- 
tan Review “is to revert toà monthly, being 
now issued from Allahabad instead of from 
Calcutta. 


— END 
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this 
survey, the causes which led to the 
inauguration of the Non-Co-operation 


T is unnecessary to detail in 


| movement in September, 1920. It is 
well-known that India. had. contributed 
liberally and even generously, both in 
men and money, considering her re- 
sources, during the Great War. She 
had helped considerably in stemming 
the on-rush of the German offensive in 
the early days of the War, and her gal- 
lant sons had shed their. blood side by 
side with that of the Britishers and their 
Allies in several theatres of War. As 
the German efforts increased and more 
men and money became increasingly 
Necessary, pressure was brought to bear 
upon the le of various parts of 
"India for recruits and other contribu- 
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tions, This, combined with a system- 
atic resort to the provisions of the 
Defence of India Act—involving: intert- 
ment on mere suspicion of a large num- 
bers of persons— served to create a. deep 
discontent among the people. And 
when to this was added the economic 
dislocation of business and rise in 
prices, particularly of cloth, as a conse 
quence of the War, it is easily under- 
standable that the people, as a whole, 
were in a state of desperation. On the 
top of all this was made the attempt to 
perpetuate the Defence of India Act in 
the shape of the Rowlatt Acts, and to 
deprive the Mussalmans of what they 
considered to be their legitimate fruits 
of victory to which they had contributed, 
by going back on the promises: solemnly 
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made by the then Prime Minister to 
deal with the Turks in a fair and genter- 
aus spirit, Again, tle promise of Re- 
sponsible Government, made in the de- 
claration of 1917. had heen accepted by 
the people in good ‘faith. But in place 
ofthe fulfilment of the: promise made 
in times of danger, they saw the brazen- 
faced attempt on the part of Govern- 
ment ta go back upon it (in effect and 
substance) while keeping to the letter, 
now that-the crisis was overand Britain 
had gained a victory, which was as com- 
plete and crashing as she could never 
have hoped toachieve without the help 
of India. The feeling naturally was 
one of deep resentment against Gov- 
ernment—resentment not only at the 
many hardships and privations the peo- 
le had been subjected to during the 
Var, but also at the attempt to tighten 
the grip on them, by means of the pró- 
posed enactment of the Rowlatt Bills, 
which were measures of Draconian 
severity, Naturally there was wide- 
spread agitation against the  Rowlatt 
Bills. But Government treated it with 
supreme contempt, and forced the Bills 
through the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil in the teeth of the unanimous oppo- 
sition of tie. elected. members—includ- 
mg-mern of the moderation of the late Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjee and the Right 
Hon'ble Srinivasa Sastri. At this time 
when all classes of people and all schools 
of thought felt the humiliation of being 
under forcign domination and were keen 
on finding an effective method of protest, 
Mahatma. Gandhi came forward with 
his proposal to start Sa£yagraAa. 

His proposal came as n relief to the 
earnest-minded people, who had been 
smarting under the humiliation, but 
were unable to devise any effective 
means of redress There were great 
demonstrations all over the country, the 
like of which had never been seen be- 
fore. Not only the educated classes, 


but even the masses, whole-heartedly 
joined in the great demonstrations and 


it seemed as if India had really redis- ^ 


covered her lost soul. There were riots 
atsom places in the Punjab, followed: 
by reprisals in the shape of the Jallian- 
wala massacre and the horrors of the 
martial law in that province. Wher 
the news of these Punjab atrocities: 
(which had been kept secret under a 
strict anf stringent censorship) 


gradually to percolate, the fire of — ` 


nation, smouldering ull then, began to 
burn fiercely. Меен Mahatma 
Gandhi kept it in check and till as late 
as the Amritsar session of the National 
Congress, in December, 1919, he |. stood 
ont for co-operation with Government, 
hoping (agamst hope) that the Rep 
of the лег Committee, which had 
been investigating into the Punjab dis- 
turbances and the consequential atroci- 
ties, would do justice to the people. But 
the publication of a white-washin 
majority report and the fatuons action 
the House of Lords a little later tap- 
proving of the late General Dyer’s 
action at Jallianwala in shooting hun- 
s of unarmed men and children) 
broke even his faith once and for nl] tu 
the much-advertised sense of justice of 
Government, and converted fim from 
one of its strongest supporters into ойе 
of its bitterest opponents, ‘The result 
was the inauguration of the Non.Co- 


operation movement at té special session _ 


of the Congress held in Calcutta in 
tember, 1920, ander the presidentshi 
of that great patriot, the late Lala Laj- 
B Rai When tle proposal was first 
roached, many people did mot tinder: 
stand its trie significance and vast imt- 
plications. There were many who 
were frankly opposed to it It is no 
exaggeration to. say that the moderate 
CHI who had BI] then led the 
ongress, and who had represented tlie 
best elements in the public life of the 
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country, kept themselves aloof from it, 
though ibe it said to their credit? but 
few of them carried on any agitation 
agsunstit But the movement carried 
the masses and not a few of the intelli- 
gentsin also, as if, on the crest of a wave. 
In fact, the vast bulk alike of the edu- 
cated classes and the masses were, so. to 
Say, Swept off their feet and welcomed 
Non-Co-operation. 

It is easy to understand the psycho- 
logy of this great wave of eithusiasm. 
All over the world and in al] ages, people 
who have lived and suffered under 
foreign rule have revolted against it, 
sooner ar later, and attempted to cast off 
their shackles. All such attempts, when- 
ever and wherever made, have command- 
ed the admiration and sympathetic sup- 
port of right-minded people at all. tintes 
and in all climes. The history of such 
struggles has been studied with admir- 
ation. by successive: generations in all 
countries and it has served to inspire 
people similarly situated to organise 
themselves to free their countries The 
method generally pursued im such 
attempts, of which any record has been 
kept, has been to &ght the foreign rulers 
with arms and to try ta overcome them 
by sheer physical force. It has succeed- 
ed in many cases; it has failed in others. 
Never before in history, however,do we 
come across an instance of a people ET 
vast in numbers, so rich: in. inlieritunce, 
so varied in their gifis of nature and 
civilisation, and yet rendered so utterly 
helpless by the policy of a foreign, 
wmisympathetic Government as that of 
India are today. Deprived of arms, 
untrained for purposes of the defence of 
even their hearths and homes, divested 
even of the right of free speech and as- 
sociation, and rendered thus wholly in- 
capable of offering any resistance to 
Government they were in a mood of 
despair and despondence, and knew not 
how to end the intolerable system under 


‘hearted 


which they lived and suffered silently. 
Sone youths, here and there, organised 
secret societies, and having secured a 
few bombs and pistols killed n few offi- 
cers, mostly Indians, But there neither 
was vor there could be any serious or 
Widespread attempt to organise an arul- 
ed resistance against Government, after 
what had happened in 1857, While 
many felt the necessity of some. effective 
action, none could find out any definite 
method towards it, Tt was atthis sta 

that Mahatma Gandhi pointed out the 
way which could render the British 
people and their Government in India 
as completely helpless against Indians, 
as Government had made the latter 
helpless against the British. It was 
accepted by many as a really effec- 
tive weapon with full faith in its 
strength, while others felt that, in the 
absence of arms, it wasa yood enungh 
weapon which would probably prove 
equally ¢fficacious ; there were others 
also who had no faith inthe programme 
at all, but who wanted to give it and tts 
great exponent a trial for a limited 
period just to see how it worked, The 
moderate. politicians as a elass 


еее аз, a ein ee EES 
ed it, still pinning their faith in constitu. 
tonal agitation, Butin spite of their att 


tude, the result was a tremendous tipheny- 
al. The Non-Co-operation programme 
aimed at striking at British prestige and 
institutions through which Government 
had consolidated its moral and pliysical 
resources, This was its destructive as 
pect, which naturally occupied a great 
deal of attention in the earlier stages 
But from the very beginning there: was 
also. positive and ‘constructive “aspect 
of tle programme, which the opponents 
of the movement (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) always ignored and which tn- 
fortunately failed: to evoke the whote- 
of some even of its 
porters. Ishall now deal with these 
aspects in some detail, — 
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The British Government has- conso- 
lidated its strength by banking upon 
the good-will of the people of this eoun- 
try. The wealthy and well-to-do, and 
(unfortunately) even some of our public 
men, ate gained over hy it into a men- 
tality of complacent acquiescence in the 
continuance of its rule by the very cheap 
expedient of attaching some meaning- 
less words or letters before or after their 
names, which pass in common parlance 
as “titles of honour.” By a strange but 
nonetheless supe method, we have been 
drugged into tlie. belief, wliich we hug 
so dearly, that all honour proceeds from 
Government, forgetting the obvious fact 
that honour cannot stand rooted in dis- 
honour and that there can be no greater 
dishonour toa man with feelings of self- 
respect— personal or national —than to be 
under a foreign domination, be it the 
best of tty kind, One of the items ofthe 
programme oí Non:Co-operatiort, accord- 
ingly, was to break this enchantment 
and let people realize the falsity of the 
glamour and the essentially discredit- 
able nature and inferior value of these 
so-called "titles of honour" It was not 
to be expected that many wlio valued 
these distinctions and titles would 
give them up, but the propaganda 
among the masses robbed them of their 
face value in their eyes, and it is a 
perfectly legitimate and correct asser- 
tion to make today that they do 
not now red that great charm in 
the eyes of the people at large that they 
did till 1920. Behind this destructive 
effort there was of course the construc- 
five aspect that. tue. honour consists in 
service to and sacrifice for the country; 
that a true title of honour was to be 
earned not by hobnobbing with Govern- 
ment officials but by the-humble dedica- 
tion of one’s life tothe cause of this 


great and historic land even though one* 


may incur thereby the wrath of and 
bring down on one's head the heavy hand 


of Government. [make hold to state 
that this high conception of public duty 
andan appreciation of Government titles 
at their true worth are now better realized 
amongst all classes, as the direct result 
of the great agitation carried oti hy Non- 
co-operators, against the retention ог 
acceptance of such distinctions from 
Government 2 
Again, the British Government in 
India had built up a false prestige about 
its justice, There are courts all over the 
country, many of them presided over 
Indians themselves, They are all—wit 
some exceptionsin non-regulated areas— 
aided and supported by the best brains 
of the country, whe earn their livelihood 
as lawyers practising before them, 
There is a kind of belief which had 
been sédulously propagated by Gover- 
ment agencies (amongst whom the most 
powerful, because the most intellectual, 
are the practising lawyers) that Goyern- 
ment had established the rule of lawin 
this land, that it dispensed even-handed 
justice to all, that before its advent 
there was neither law nor justice in this 
country and that its disappearance would 
let in the rule of terror, Now, itis 
am altogether unfownded assertion that 
before the advent of the British there 
was no law and no justice in this 
country. ftis true we did Үү have 
the very expensive procedure for pur- 
chasing doubtful Justice, in what i 
many respects no better than gambl- 
ing dens. It is true that we did not 
have the myrmidonsof the law, who 
prey like harpies on the unfortunate 
itigants who foolishly walk into these 
dens. It istrue that we did not have that 
elaborate process which in its essential 
aspects is based ona deep-rooted dis- 
belief of human nature and in. the good- 
ness of man, and which is intended to 
extract truth from deliberate Hars bènt 
upon perjuring themselves, but which 
has succeeded only in converting a large 
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‘section of our people fwho from all 
reliable accounts left by foreigners 
themselves appear to have been excep- 
tionally truthful, honest and  hon- 
ourable) into a set of deliberate per- 
jurers, under the sheer necessity of Hav- 
ine to fulfil the formalities of law to win 
even a truc case. It is also true that 
we did not possess à system of dispens- 
ing justice which required a substantial 
pomon of the claim itself to be invested 
n the shape of court-íees and other 
charges of law courts, with its. parapliet- 
nala of liveried chaprasis, grave but 
worried clerks plying a doubtful trade, 
and (last but not least) gowned and 
trousered gentlemen of the bar, who iu 
many cases serve more to confound 
justice than to help it, and whose sole 
occupation either on the one side or the 
other is to make the worse appear the 
better reason. But we had û system 
which was cheap, speedy, and really 
justice-dispensing, in which the length 
of the purse of the party did not hel 

to win a losing or false case, in which 
false evidence had not to be suborned 
to support a true case, from which the 
element of gambling was altogether 
absent, and which on the whole served 
its purpose without demoralising the 
propie And, after all, whatis the value 
of the much-advertised British: justice? 
How few are the cases in which British- 
ers are concerned and in which justice 
can be expected or 1s administered аз а 
fact? How many have been the criminal 
cases in which Indians have been wan- 
tonly done to death and how ludicrously 
inadequate the punishments awarded to 
the British culprits? How inordinately 
severe the punishments awarded to 
Indians for even slight wrongs done by 
them to the British? In Ins Zwmferia2 
Rude in India (p. 27) Sir Theodore Mon- 
son writes: “The people of India 
commonly say that no Englishman has 
been hanged for the murder of a ‘ native.’ 


Itisan ugly fact which it is no use 
to disguise that the murder of ‘natives’ 
by Englishmen is no infrequent oocur- 
rence ... I. do wnhesitatingly assert that 
very few Englishmen in India believe 
that an English jury would even ou the 
clearest evidence convict one of their 
countrymen of the murder of a ‘native’— 
their moral sense does not endorse the 
legal theory that an Englishman should 
atone with his life for killing a" nigger.” 
There is more on the subject in this 
outspoken book, but the passages quoted 
are quite sufficient to bear out my con- 
tention. 

Above all, how is the law of sedition 
administered in this country against 
people, who in all honesty desire and 
attempt to make themselves and their 
country free, as every Britisher wishes 
Britain ever to remain. Are not people 
aware of the special laws enacted, from 
time tọ time, creating new offences and 
casting new obligations to suit the exi- 
gencies of a growingly-unpopular, foreigm 
rule and to repress and suppress the 
ever-growing, ever-widening and ever- 
deepening discontent which seeks to find 
outlet of expression? And yet it is these 
courts of law, and their dispetisation of 
justice, which stand before the masses as 
theembodiment of British domination and 
British prestige. The army of occupa- 
tion, with all its engines of destruction, 
is very seldom seen by the people. The 
infinitely more effective agency of eco- 
nomic exploitation is also not always 
visible to the ordinary man in the street. 
es can the Viceroy or a Provincial 

yernor—not to speak of royal person- 
ages like the Duke of Connaught ur the 
Prince of Wales—he always requisitioned 
to impress the greatness and grandeur 
of British rule on the minds of the 
masses by means of showy processions 
comprising caparisoned elephants, uni- 
formed soldiers and magnates, 
all pressed into Service to conquer the 
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imagination of a simple, guileless caster 
people. The day-to-day work of building 
or rather keeping up British prestige 
is left to the Taw conrts, and with the 
help of the targe number of educated 
Indians dependent on iheni they dù suc- 
ceed most admirably in carrying out the 
object which Government have in view. 
No wonder then that the Non-Co-opera- 
Hon movement aimed at breaking up 
their prestige and disilusionmg the 
people about their actual worth and 
value. Here again, it was mot expected 
that all thase wha depended for their 
livelihood on these courts would give 
them up, nor that the litigants (who had 
as much chance of winning a false as a 
trne cuse) would shed their gambling 
instincts in a day. Yet itis an un- 
doubted fact that many lawyers gave 
up their Iucrative incomes and many 
litigants their valuable claims. But 
more than all this, the prestige which 
till then had attached to these courts and 
to al] dependent on them was greatly 
and rudely shaken and people now see 
in theiz true perspective the very doubt- 
ful benefit of these so-called courts of 
law and justice. They resort to them 
even now ané get hat they can out 
oi the gamble; but ihe so-called superior- 
ity of British justice stands tully exposed, 
and if for nothing else then for this, the 
Non-Cu-operstion movement — deseryes 
credit, as iso jor having forced the 
hands of Government to openly misapply 
its law and misutilise its law courts in 
dealing with non-co-operators in 1921- 
1922, | | 
The third line of attack of the Norn- 
Co-nperation movement was directed 
against Le educational institutions estah- 
lished or recognized and aided and 
supported by Government. In some 
respects this — — to be the 
most unreasonable part of the pro- 
e by the opponents of Non-Co- 
operation, and ever amongst the ardent 
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‘supporters of the movement there es 


Many who were never con 
its wisdom and expediency. The oppo- 
sition was very паштар Ш маз іє 

that it was not possible to replace the 
Government institutions by independent 
national institutions No private or- 
ganisation could command the resources 
which were available to the State, and 
although public expenditure on education 
in India is grossly aud Indicrously low, 
it was not possible for the people to raise 
суеп that amount by means Of private 
donations. and subscriptions. Accord- 
ingly it was thought that the only alter- 
native to those who boycotted Govern- 
ment or aided institutions was to go 
without education, and this was a pros- 
pect which neither the guardians nor the 
students could be expected to face with 
equanimity. Yet—strange as it may 
sound—the Non-Co-operation moverent 
of 1921-22 was not the first of its 
kind to attack Government educational 
institutions Faith in them of many 
thoughtful citizens and public men 
had long been shaken: The late 
Swanti Shraddhanand’s life had been 
dedicated to the establishment of the 
Gurukul, which is a standing protest 
against Government education: The 
Swadeshi movement of Bengal, in. 1903, 
had led to the founding of a national 
university financed by men like the late 
Sit Rash Behari Ghose, the late Sir 
Tarak Nath Palit and others, guided and 
supervised by men like the late Sir Goo- 
roodas Banerjee—himself an ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calentta University — 
and Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, a distin- 
guished graduate of Cambridge and tater 
я judge of the Calcutta High Court 
That indefatigable worker in the cause 
of India, Dr. Besant, had also founded 
many institutions which (while not al- 
together cutting themselves off from 
Government recognition) aimed at im- 
parting education to Indian students. 


^ 
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von national lines Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore’s famous institution at Bolpur is 
another iment on the same lines 
None of the precursors of the Nom 
Co-operation movement had, however, 
reached such vast numbers of the people 
including students, and none had suc- 
ceeded to the same extent in exposing 
the utter uselessness and in fact the 
hopelessly ‘anti-nationalistic nature of 
this so-called education. Thus the mo- 
tive underlying the educational boycott 
was. both psychological and practical. 
Even a cursory reading of the earliest 
records of the East India Company 
dealing with its educational poliey can 
leave no doubt in the minds of impartial 
readers that the principal object aimed at 
was the creation of a class that would be 
Indian in skin and colour but European- 
ed im its ih babies TAR men- 
uipment and also in religious and 
old iss Sucha class could be de- 
pended upon not only to serve Govern- 
ment in running its administration 
smoothly, cheaply aud efficiently but 
also to defend it against amy national 
upheaval, While there have been many 
changes in the details of the educational 
programme (somè to suit Government 
exigencies and some to suit Indian 
views, under pressure of public opinion) 
it can he safely asserted that despite the 
fact that education isa transferred sub- 
ject today under a Minister supposed 
tO be under the control of a popularly 
elected conncil (but really under the 
thumb af the permanent. officials), the 
main foundation is kept intact and the 
original purpose is still being faithfully 
carried out—of creating a class of young- 
men with some knowledge of books: but 
(save in few exceptional cases! without 
much onpginality or culture, brought u 
in an atmosphere which chokes all 
higher aspirations, kills all initiative, 
destroys all sense of independence and 
self-respect and fills the mind with a 
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low, grovelling kind of ambition to 
serve the foreign rulers and to fawn 
and to cringe upon official bumbledont 
while so serving. The educational 
boycott was intended to show that Gov- 
ernment had built up its great fabric 
on an illusion which. had been most 
sedulously апа meticulously wrought 
by creating a most deep-rooted tist. 
among the educated Indians їп them- 
selves, their culture, their national 
strength and in ali that was, genuine- 
ly Indian, and at the same tme 
ereating im them an exaggerated notion 
about the enlture, literature, life and 
above all the physical and шога] 
strength of the Britishers. The Eng- 
lish-edncated youth in Indiais the victim. 
not only of a false and perverted history 
intended. toimpress npon him the tittle- 
ness oÍ his comitry and peopleand thg 
greatness of the West, particularly of Bri- 
tain, butas also helpless to eariy a liy- 
ing for himself exceptasa servant in 
some institution or organisation which 
helps Government to tighten its grip 
Over hîs country. Iwas and is neces- 
sary to make the people realise that thè 
very doubtful benefits which this educa. 
tion confers are more than) counterbal- 
anced by the creation of a parasitical 


class of people, unable to stand 


their own legs, unfit to use- their. hands 
for earning a living, In many cases de: 
void of any iccling ot sell-respect. and 
"national pride, and in most cases utterly 
incapable of thinking ont an independent 
line for winning freedom for the country, 

As the movement has passed through 
Из several stages, while the doubts of 
the weak. and the hesitating bave become 
confirmed, the faith of those who look 
upon this education ad an evil of the 
greatest magnitude, and as one of the 
greatest obstacles in tie way of freedom 
has become stron No nation can 
hold another under) bondage for any 
length of time unlest it car impress it 
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with its own superiority. That jor- 
ity need not be real. A sense of their 
own inferiority in the ruled is al] that is 
necessary, and nothing can create this 
sense so successfully as education of the 
youth organised with that set purpose 
The every-day life of our students in 
Government institutions. the treatment 
of Indian teachers and professors at the 
hands of their European superiors (su- 
periors not necessarily in learning and 
culture but in the grade of service, their 
inclination in favourol Government and 
against nationalist views and tendencies) 
and above all the general outlook which 
is the result of al] those forces which 
work in educational institutions, are 
proofs positive of the, on the whole, 
denationalising tendencies of Govern- 
ment-imparted education. It was possi- 
ble even in 1921-22 for the so-called un⸗ 
educated, uncultured and unsophisticated 
masses to see the vision of freedom to 
be won not by resort to arms: but by the 
more potent weapons of absolute peace 
and non-violence. But it was not > 
sible at that time for the so-called intel- 
lectual classes, as mo whole, lo have a 

limpse of that bright and burning free- 
оше put their trust in themselyes and 
their countrymen and ty serew up their 
courage for the service and sacrifice that 
was demanded of them towin tt “The 
fight of 1921-22 albeit with new weapons 
and new ideals, was not tlie less glorious 
for its fatlure. The failure of. the move- 
ment and the frilite of the intellectuals 
te tise to the oceasión was an additional 
proof, if ome was seeded, of the utter 
worthlessness and the positively hannful 
effects of the denutionalising system of 
education under which. they had heen 
brought up. 

No one should, however, run away 
with the impression that the educational 
boycott was am emirely negative and bar- 
ren effort. It succeeded in weaning some 
of the mot briliant ang mtellectual 
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from among the students of Government 
universities, As a bye-product we have 
also a number of mstitutions, in different 
parts of tlie country, trying in their hum- 
ble way to bring.up. youngmen imbued 
with the true spirit of service. and sacri- 
fice, with a sense of freedom-— personal 
as well as national —well able to take care 
of themselves both on account of their 
reduced waits and increased. ability to 
meet them by the use of their own hands 
and feet, and altogether free from de- 
pendence upon Government institutions. 
These national institutions may lack in 
equipment—although some of them can 
hold their own against Government in- 
stitutions even in these respects—they 
certainly lack in: numbers, and it may be 
that they do not get the very best ma- 
terial to work upon; yet within the short 
time that they have been in existence, 
their alumni have given good account 
of themselves not only by rendering 
ungrudging service during foods, fa. 
mines and cpidemics but also tn dedieat- 
їн themselves to various. kinds of ma- 
tion-building activities, which are none- 
theless solid because of not being 
showy. 

The Central and Provincial Legisla- 
tures- formed the last item of attack 
Amongst the older and more experienced 
politicians there were many who believed 
that the Reforms (under which the first 
elections were held in 1920) gaye powers 
to Ministers to carry out many reforms 
im the administratio and that it was 
necessary, that Indians should, by utilis- 
ing the opportunities so offered, prove 
their fitness for further instalments of 
Reforms, and that it would he spicidal 
lo refuse to exercise the powers newly 
conferred. In its ultimate analysis 
their belief was the outcome ofa faith 
in the declaration of Government that 
they intended to. confer responsible 
Government on India, provided Indians 
proved their fitness by utilising the 
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“and of a corresponding lack of faith in 
themselves and their countrymen. The 
Non-Co-operation movement, on the 
other hand, was based on the absence 
of that faith in Government declarations 
and of a conviction that in its totality 
the British domination in India had 
in fact worked for India's deterioration — 
political. economic, and above all moral 
and cultural—that it was not likely that 
Government would part with any of 
their absolute and effective powers 
unless their hinds were forced by mass 
agitation, that the so-called powers con- 
ferred on Indians were a mere make-he- 
lieve, that the Reformis were but a blind 
to cover under their showy and glitter- 
ing exterior the hollowness of the sys- 
tem, and’ that Indians (instead of being 
satished with tinsel which while appeal- 
ing to the eye had no intrinsic. value) 
should show their worthlessness by ex- 
posing. to public view their inward 
TOllenness. [t also simed at turning 
the people's thoughts, hopes and. aspira- 
tions from Government to themselves. 
The masses joined in the boycott and 
buta small proportion. of voters parti- 
cipated in the voting, But the older 
politicians asa class, with some excep- 
tions, and. not a few ambitious non- 
entities cot themselves elected to the 
legislatures without any real contest. 


The first reformed councils of 1921—23 
consisted, therefore, of only those who 
were keen on working the Reforms and 
who had braved the popular opposition 
and odium to prove and justify the fit- 
ness of Indians for responsible Govern- 
ment. Subsequent events have proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that that piti- 
ful. faith was misplaced, that Govern- 
ment scheme did not purpose the eman-. 
cipation of India, and that Government 
would yield, if-at all, to popular demand 
only when it feels it must. On account 
of the strong feeling in the country out- 
side the Legislatures, Government was 
at thattime reasonable im its dealings 
with and treatment of those who had 
gone to the Councils, much against 
popular wishes, to co-operate with it. 

ut as soon as that wave of popular 
enthusiasm was on the ebb; Govern- 
ment were not slow to show their mailed 
fist, and these who had gone to pray 
гешаіпей to curse—the more Е 
pecting and sturdy among them resign- 
ing their places of honour and respon- 


sibility, while the others stuck on to 


their jobs with a faith which gave them 
credit more for those self-regarding 
instincts which rule human actions and 
motives than to their much-advertised 
desire to serve the country from inside 
the Government citadel. 

(To be concluded) 
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APPILY for India, Mr. Wedgwood 
Bern has been selected as Secretary 
of State to look after heraffairs. He can 
approach his task withenany things in his 
favour. He is reputed as a man of high 
ability. Not being actively associated 


in the past with any aspect of Indian 
policy, he is confidentty expected to 
exercise a fresh outlook on the problems 
that face him. The Indian mind, though 
mitch agitated by the recent attitude ofthe 
British Government, has no complaint 
against him personally. Above all, one 
may trust the sentiments he expressed 
recently with obvious sincerity at the 
Maharajah of Alwar’s banquet, assuring 
that he would so work " to the measure 
of his capacity and within the limits 
of his op nity,” that it might be truth- 
fully said of him in the end that he had 
been a single-minded and faithful sér- 
vant of India. 

The problem of India is indeed a 
very difficult problem, not so much be- 
cause of the intricate constitutional and 
political issues involved, as because the 
British Government by their recent 
attitude Haye chosen to make itso, In 
this respect, Mr. Benn inherits the legacy 
of past mistakes. At no time surely was 
India's self-respect sa deeply wounded 
as when a purely White Commission was 
appointed. And an insult was added to 
the injury when practically the whole 
of the British press conspired as It were 
to helittle India’s sentiment and not 
only refused to report it, but did not even 
seruple to give perverted accounts of the 
Indian situation to their reading public. 
I wonder if there has ever occurred a case 
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in any part of the world except India, in 
which a “Home-Rule-giving” Commis- 
sion had had to tour the country like pri- 


soners under strict police. protection. 


The wrong and the insult continue to 
trouble the Indian mind with the same 
vigour and any Secretary of State for 


India who proceeds to lay, out his plans 


without a full realization of the supreme 
importance of this factor of the situation 
must fail in his attempt to conciliate 
India. 

I write this article to assist Mr. Benn 
if possible, in his task, by suggesting to 
him ways and methods of approaching 
the Indian problem. I write with a full 
sense of the difficulties of the task both 
on his side and on ours, with a full sense 
of what have been too frequently de- 
scribed as the “ realities of the situation.” 
I further clann to write not as an айуо- 
cáte for India, but as an internationalist, 
a world-titizen, looking at the question 
from the detached point ofview, And 
I write lastly as a student of history and 
of national policies, as a student of con- 
stitutional and practical politics. I pos- 
sess the advantage of a knowledge of 
Indian conditions at first hand, but I 
shall not allow, so far as I conscious] 
can, my very close acquaintance wi 
these conditions to develop any biasin 
my thought. 

_ With this preface, I may now proceed: 
in my business. It will be agreed that 
the foundation of the Secretary of State’s 
plans must be laid im India’s goodwill. 
It is necessary therefore to set right India's 
present frame of mind, by inspiring con- 
fidence not by words but by action, as to 
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_in England. 
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the motives of the present Government 
As a first step, arrange- 
ment should be made to acquaint tlie 
British publie with the Indian opinion 
and Indian feeling оп th@ vissues іп 
question, The British press by its cim- 
paign of systematic misrepresenta- 
tion regarding India, has created a feel- 
ing among the British public that 
India is. suffering from too much Mon- 
tum, and further that her claim (о 
self-rule is frivolous. The other side 
of the question has remained | absolutely 
unrepresented, not because of want of 
efforts on the part, of Indians, but because 
the British press:would not accept any- 
thing- for publication unless: it came 
trough the perverted spectacles of Anglo- 
Indian correspondents. 

The India Office should-appoint a 
oe officer to summarise the views 
of the more infiuential and responsible 
section of the Indian press such as the 
Hindu, the Leader. Һе Indian Daily 
Maii the Tribune, the Zombay Chroni- 
cle, Liberty, the Benzatee, the Hindustan 
Rewiew, thè Modern Review, ete, once 
a week, and supply these bare summaries 
without comment to the members of the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, and to all the libraries and the 
journals in the United Kingdom. The 
Government may not be able to influence 
the press to publish these summaries, 
but some may publish, especially the 
Labour Party Journals: To ensure that 
these summaries are correct, fhe officer 
should work under one of ithe Indian 
members of the India Office, a gentleman 
for example like Dr. R. P. Paranipye. 

It will be argued that the supply of 
news in this fashion is not Government's 
proper business, and that Indian private 
enterprise can more properly undertake 
the work. That may be true to a certain 
extent. But thisis not the time to dis- 
cuss the strict propriety of tie thing. I 
realise that my suggestion is somewhat 
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of an unusual character, but ler it not be 
discarded on that account. Let us took 
at the question from the practical point 
of view. Private enterprise in such a 
matter will not be as effective in. mould- 
ing opinion as Governmental activity 
would be; and besides I cannot conceive 
of any other practical measure that 
Government in England can adopt as 
an incontestable proof of their goodwill 
towards India, which alone will put 
India into a frame of mind necessary 
for the proper consideration’ of Mt 
Benn's plans regarding her. 

The next thing that Mr Benn should 
attempt to do isto pour of] on the troubled: 
waters of the Indian mind. What is the 
grievance of India? Briefly it iis this:— 
that the Statutory Commission has been 
purely a White Commission. For that 
reason, political India boycotted jt, like a 
self-respecting country. The- political 
future of India is being thus decided 
over her head, withont her real voice 
being effectively heard in the matter. A 
round-table conference should therefore 
be called by Govertiment and agreements 
as regards future plans should be arrived 
at by discussion in that Conference. Or, 
the scheme adopted by the All-Parties’ 
Conference known as the Nehru Report 
should be accepted by Government In 
so far as this has not been done, the 
grievance continues to exist. 

How can the Indian mind be eon- 
ciliated in this matter? Me, Benn. can- 
not obviously work on a clean slate. He 
cannot discard the Simon Commission's 
recommendations: Whatever his per- 
smal opinions may be, as the responsi- 
ble eadi of the Indian section of Govern- 
ment, he is bound to give due weight 
to these recommendations. But atthe 
same time, if he would proceed on. that 
basis alone, the Indian mind would not 
be satisfied. The principal demand of 
India is that the issue should be, not the 
Simon Commission Report, butthe Nehru 
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Report How will Mr. Benn be «able to 
manage * situation in a statesmanlike 
My humble tionis as follows:— 
Mr. Benn must eup his mind now 
to come to India to confer with Indian 
leaders. If he comes here before the 
Simon Commissioti's re is out, the 
Indian mind may be satisfied, but possi- 
bly he would hazard the prestige of the 
Simon Report If he arrives here after 
the Simon Report is out, then the issue 
before India would be not the Nehru 
Report but the Simon Report, in which 
сазе Mr. Benn would get no response 
from India; In these circumstances, Mr, 
Benn should advise the Commission to 
ite their work and aequaint him 
with their findings and recommendations 
amuch before the report is actually out. 
With this equipment, he should come 
to India and proceed discussing the con- 
stitutional ges with the Indian 
leaders on the basis of the Nehru Report. 
He may also hold a round-table confer- 
ence if necessary, and after fully hearing 
the views of all political leaders, he may 
return to England. By the time he 
returns to England but not before, the 
Simon Commission's report may be pub- 
lished. Mr. Beun may then adjust his 
thoughts im the light of his previous 
Indian discussions and proceed to draw 
up his plans. I personally feel that such 
a course would ease the Indian mind on 
the great issue as to whether the future 
constitution would on the Nehru 
plan or Simon plan. I do not expect 
a fundamental conflict between the two 
plans, but for India it is a question and 
rightly so, of prestige on justice 
and reason. The British Government 
would lose nothing by conceding this 
point. “The superior power may offer 
peace with honourand with safety. Such 
an offer from-such a power will be attri- 
buted to magnanimity.” 
Lord Irwin has specially gone to 
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England to voice India's feelings before 
the British Cabinet. He has been de- 
scribed in some quartets. as India’s 
ambassador. He has, it appears, in his. 
possession ithe views and opinions of a 
number of Indian leaders All this 
may be tre. It would be a mi 
however to suppose that the confidence 
of India s with him- Lord Irwin 
may be gn. estimable gentleman. He 
may be well-intentioned and sincere. 
But to pnt the truth ina nut-shell, his 
actions so farin Indis have only earned - 
for him the distrust of the Indian people; 
whether deservedly or not let us not 
pause to consider, The fact is there, 
and it would be fatal to ignore it. Let 
the Viceroy be heard by the Cabinet bat 
consultation with him cannot-aud ought 
not to be a substitute for the Secretary 
of States direct contact with Indian 
leaders in India. 

Similarly, let there. be. no mistake 
about the Indian Central Committee. 
It is a body nominated by the Viceroy, 
and does not carry with it the conti- 
dence of the Central Legislature and of 
the people. Let their views be given 
due weight as those coming from very 
estimable individuals, but those views 
cannot be a substitute. for those of 
India's genuine leaders. 

In all these political settlements, f 
two things are of great importance, the 
method of approach and the substance 
of the settlement. I have indicated 
above the method of approach which to 
my mind will go a long way in creating 
an. atmosphere of goodwill and conf- 
dence, Ishall state now what the sub- 
stance of the settlement should be; for, 
unless this satisfies India’s aspirations, 
the hostile mind will continue im full 
vigour. I do not propose to discuss 
here the future constitution of India, 
but I shall indicate broadly the Ines 
and the principles on which the settle- 
ment should arrived at. The first 
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xrineiple is that the progress should Бе 
га elow upwards but from 


above downwards, not from. Provin- 


vial Autonomy to Responsible Cen- 


tral Government, but from Responsible 
Government to Provincial 
Autonomy and such other things, 
Let there be no -stages of ad- 
vance now. India ts tired of them. 
Did not- Mr: Ramsay MacDonald him- 


self observe in July, 1928, that. the next 


Parliamentary legislation for Indian 
constitution would ddd a new Dominion 
to the British Commonwealth of 


‘Nations? Also from the practical point 


of view, India's most capable men are 
found in the Central Legislature, compe- 
tent enough to bear executive responsi- 
bilitv. Ifany precautions are desired, 
let the Army and the Foreign. relations 
remain under the direct control of the 
Viceroy for a certain period, say ten 
pears. 

It will be said, and with much reason, 
that the transference of such power into 
the hands of the intelligentsia of the 
country when the country itself is not 
sufficiently developed politically and the 


majority are not yet used to the exercise. 


of political franchise, is likely to lead 
to an oligarchie form of government 
It may, for the time being. Butit is a 
necessary Stage through which the 
country has to pass, unless of course 
it is meant that until every man is edu- 
cated enough to exercise his- vote, no 
democratic government should be es- 


tablished. History bears ample testi- 


mony to the fact that in the natural 
course of things, responsible power 
is first exercised by a few intelli- 
gentsia in an inadequately enfranchised 
and not sufficiently educated democracy, 


and then wets increasingly broad-based. 


Was not the propres of democracy in 
England itself fayoured by the passing 


ofthe Reform Act im 1832 which in 


fact put the power only inte. the hands 
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of the educated and the more intelligent 
classes? Let it not also be lost sight of, 
that the real question iti regard to [India 

is not so much political reform as. such, 
as the granting of Dominion Status, so 

thatas Mr. MaeDonald emphasized, a 

new Dominion may be added to the 

British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Having made the principal point 
clear, let me briefly touch fhe other cs- 
sential points in the settlement. The 
Indian mind ts sorely taxed on the 
question of the Indiamsation of the 
Anny. The unanimous report of the 
Sandhurst. Committee, presided over 
by a famous expert, was treated as a 
scrap of paper. Their recommendations 
constituted the barest minimum under 
present conditions and if this is withheld 
any longer, Here will remain a big vend. 
in the scheme of conciliatión. 

The adoption of a policy of prohibi- 
tion for the whole of India is another 
essential measure for the conciliation 
of India. The increase and system- 
atic extension of theJiquor traffic is 
one of the greatest wrongs done under 
British rule to India. A» programme 
leading to. complete prohibition of the 
liquor traffic within twenty years should 
be carefully prepared and faithfully 
carried out, Any hope of effective pro- 
vincial endeavours will only lead to 
disappointment, Let Mr. Benn strike 
the imagination of India by acxpting the. 
Prohibition goal for the wholeé-of India 
to be reached -within twenty years be- 
ginning with the year 1930. 

As I stated at the outset, I have made 
my suggestions ss a student of politics, 
and not as a politician adyocating a 
cause and always putting his demand 
somewhat higher than what would in 
itself satisfy him. The politician's 
object is, if possible, to negotiate, to 
bargain and make the utmost out. of 
the business. My object has been to 
indicate: the method af . approaching 
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the Indian mind so as to. earn. its conf- 
dence and goodwill and to’ stale’ the 
bates! minimum nécessiry for the con- 
eiliation of Indis, with a view, ii possible, 
to assis! Mr. Benn in his task 
.. One point 1 shall make -clear. 
Throughout my article I have talked of 
“India” and the “Indian mind" as.au 
entity, as ii India can and does speak 
with one voice. Manythere are, I know, 
who believe that there is no such cor- 
orate existence as the “Indian mind.” 
i us mot waste our time in arguing 
on this point, as such pots, can never 
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Oasis in a Desert 





HILE I was studymg in Massa- 

+ chusetts, Timet.a Hindu leeturer 
whoinformed me that there was an Ame- 
rican lady in New York- who was èx- 
tremely interested in the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. He alsa told. me how she had 
invited. him to her home for a Vedantic 
discussion, how he found himself unable 
(he himself being ignorant of it) to 
ex d any of the. Vedantic teachings 
and how finally she dismissed him with 
a sealed envelope which contained a 
check for бу dollars: asla compensa= 
tion for his troubles. His story about 
her impressed me so much that I could 
not resist the temptation of writing to 
her atid asking her if it would be pos- 
sible for me to see hep if I happened to 
visit New York. I received a very 
cordial reply and we kept on correspond- 
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be settled by argument. These are 
matters of experience. ‘Though it would 
not be easy to fx the exact bounds be- 
tween night and day, nobody would 
mistake the one for the other. Let it 
further be made clear that the masses 
today in India have got convinced that 
their interests will be promoted not bv 
the foreign bureaucracy but by theirown 
leaders  Isay definitely and truly. that 
the Indian leaders represent the true 
mind of the masses, however much the 
bureaticracy may try to undermine their 
influence, or dispute the claim. 


i Е л n 
Se рүн 


BY 
V. V. OAK (E..S. 4) 


ing mainly about religion and Hindu 
philosophy. Here are some of the 
extracts from her letters: 


" Of the present-day Hindu thoughts 


thengl the country does mot conform to 


Western ideas of civilization, T think they 
аге гіс with promise of a great future 
The Light has Auways conte from the East; 
und will so continue through time... 
It is шры extraordinary to see what ] 
call the teachings ecroppink upin all sorts 
of books and thoughtful articles ,,.. In the 
January issue of the Affantic there is a 
remarkable article about Hinduism ..... 
Oh, Pchnnot tell you how I feel abont all 
this. It's stom a great day for spiritual 
values to bé emphasized, — Will voung India 
meet the challenge squarely, or will politics 
prevail for generations yet to come? I 
wonder!" | 

_ Early in December, 1924, I received 
a letter from this lady asking mic if I 
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Could 'favor* her by visiting her family 
during the Christmas vacation and 
‘teach’ her something about Hinduism. 
Iwas to get my travelling and other 
expenses and five dollars a day for one 
week. “Itis such a. small sum,” she 
wrote." hut I hope you will come here.” 
The offer was a surprise and I did not 
know what to do. Five dollarsa day 
with room and hoard for a one-hour 
lesson appeared to me then a fabulous 
salary. Somehow I managed to. gather 


courage and write to her confessing 


frankly that her estimation of me was 
entirely wrone,that I was hut a poor 
representative either of Hinduism and 


that hve dollars a day for one hours 


lesson for one utterly incapable af 
"teaching' anybody about Hinduism 
was too much However, I was sa am- 
xious to see this lady and her letter was 


50 appealing that I naively added at tie 


end of the letter, “I would be delight- 
ed to come and meet you and your 
family if you pay my travelling and 
other expenses only and if you do mot 
insist on my accepting any fee for the 
so-called * lessons." I got a reply. by. 
return mail with a cheque large. enoug 
to meet all expenses and detailed in- 
structions as to niy journey. 

_ Teamnever forget the anxious days 
I spent before I left for her city. I knew 
she was-54 years old and her husband 
was a rich mam. I knew also that she 
had a daughter |8 years old, her only 
living child. But I could not help 
wondering if I would be: able on my 


visit to make an ‘impression’ on this: 
Perhaps, I thought to myself, she 


lady. 
might be really a shallow, vainglorious 
creature, ititerested in Hinduism as an 
idle pastime and curious to see me just 
as one might be curious to see a new 
animal in the Zoo. I shuddered at’ the 
idea’ of being disillusioned. Neither 


could I bear the 3dea of the possibility: 


of her being really so well-versed in 
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Hinduism as to make me feel ashamed 
of my ignorance This was the first 
time [was ever itivited by an American 
tobe his guest during the Christmas 
vacation. My hostess was not only 
interested in Hinduism, but there was 
an additional fascination to me in lier 
being tich and having a daughter of the 
attractive ageof 13, Would her daughter 
condescend to look at me and talk to me 
as if I were one of them, or would she 
adopt that typically — yon-ain't-like-us 
American attitude that makes one feel 
that lis presence is tolerated only 
because òf the observers curiosity ? 
The name * India" has a peculiar attrac 
tion to the average educated American 
and he is-often willing to pay an admis- 
siomi par to get iis first: view of some 
one from Indta, He will talk with you 
m a patronizing manner, be full of 
profuse lip-sympathy, but he will rarely 
have free unhampered social intercourse 
with you. So I was rather nervous. 

At last the eventful, day arrived. 
Following the instructions of my hostess 
I reached her home town safely at eight 
o'clock in the evening and octupied | the 
specially assigned room in’ a first class 
hotel. AsT entered my room; I found 
that though it was a hotel room it had 
received special personal attention from 
my hostess, It was anade delightfully 
attractive with beautiful- green plants 
and a small message of welcome Written 
by my hostess. on behalf of her entire 
family: [was su to meet her and 
her husband in their home the same 
night if I was not too tired, “Of conrse, 
I was so. eager to see this lady. and her 
husband that I decided to waste no more 
time but to start forthwith, à 

There is nothing like the delight we 
have in doing for thefirst time anything 
we have been anxiously looking forward 
to doing: "Ihe novelty of the. thing is 


so ravishingly pleasant that we are very 
eager to do that thing as soon as we can. 
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L remember how anxious I was to enter 
college for the first time; I remember 
the pride I felt when I received my first 
university degree; l| remember the 
thrill, the painful. anxiety and. the 
delightiul expectancy when L was in 
love for the first time; I remember the 
day and the hour and the- exultation I 
felt then. when 1 took my first ocean 
voyage; | remember when I first saw 
the glamour of a beautiful Japanese city 
with its busy, courteous, loving people 
and the beautiful natural scenery of the 
Japanese mountains ; 1 remember when 
I frst landed in America with all its 
soul-crushing noise and the thrill I felt 
when 1 realized that I was ас азі їп 
America, Tits strange but true that we 
can never again get that “kick, that 
Ghrill’ we do get when the thing is 
novel tous. The delightful expectancy 
of seeing something that you have been 
dreaming of for a long time has a thrill 
and a charm all its own. 

As I rang the door-bell on that chilly 
night and was wailing anxiously for a 
response wondering what sort of a lady 
шу hostess would be, the door opened 
and a voice greeted me ~ Namo Narayen.” 
Both my hostess and her husband re- 
ceived me very courteously and politely. 
After the customary greetings we took 
our seats by the fireside and then almost 
instinctively as it were, I and my hostess 
stared. ait each other for some time, each 
of us trying to pecp into the heart of the 
other, as it were, with a view to measure 
dts worth. Her Hindu way of greeting 
me, her amiably polite manners, her 
very charming face even at that age, her 
piercing eyes, her most pleasing smile, 
and her trained voice could not but 
make a very good impression om iie 
Ilearned later that the reason of. her 
looking very young even at that age 
was because of her regular Yoga prac- 
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Somehow I had pictured to myseli 
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that her husband wou a e a fat fellow 


with the rather displeasing expression ~ 


the average successful businessman: has, 
which says to you as it were, “Don't 
forget your rank," | 
manners, and soon: Just why and how 
I hadthis kind of a picture of him іну 
mind! cannotsay. I guess my know- 
ledge of his being a rich man had a lot 
to do with this notion- However, I had 
a very agreeable disappointment when I 
met him. He was pleasant, courteous 
beyond expectation, frank, and well- 
read. It was surely a great pleasure to 
meet him. As it was very late, we did 
not do much talking that night. I said 


goodnight and went back to my hotel 


regretting that I would never have thë 
thrill which 1 was going through before 
I met my hostess:and her husband. 

It was nine when I woke up. in the 
morning. The room was sufficiently 
high to permit me to have a complete 
view. of the entire city from my window. 
The scene outside bal gah lovely. 


It was snowing very heavily all night, 


af which, in fact, 1 was unconscious 
until I woke np. The entire citv wasclad 
in clean white snow. Here and there 


you could see the black smoke coming- 
through the chimneys which gavè a very“ 


pleasing contrast to the ené city. И 
is one of the prettiest sights to watch the 
soft spotlessly white snow falling steal- 
thily on the ground. In the distance 1 
could see a large group oí boys and girls 
walking over a big pond, the water im 
which was frozen into hard ice. Some 
of them were skating over the ice so 
swiftly and dexterously that it made my 
heart jump within me when I saw their 
various skilled manceuvres. "There was 
another group of boys and girls still 
further away, busy im the delightful 
occupation of pelting each other with 
snow. balls. | 
There are some things which are ex- 


tremely hard, nay, impossible to describe 


very boorish im his 
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in such a way as to make any one who 
, lias never seen them orexpérienced them 
gel a correct idea about them. You 
may write hundreds of pages about the 
heavenly delight a real love-kiss has, 
you may describe in detail the thrill of a 
iast motor-drive down'the hill, you may 
tell a novice how you feel when you. are 
m atiaeroplane, you may give all the de- 
scription of an underground railway, you 
may describe to a peasant as graphically 
as you can whata submarine would ће 
like and how one would feel when div- 
ing under the sea, but unless we go 
through these experiences or See the 
physical things with our own eyes we 
ordinary human beings ean never have 
anything but a hazy idea about them. 
tremember how my own previous con- 
ception of snow proved to be quite 
wrong when I first saw it and felt i£ I 
am, tlierefore, afraid that Indian readers 
who have never scen snow cannot- pos- 
sibly geta correct conception of it from 
the poor description Iam giving below. 
hecommon notionwe have in India 
that snow is like ice {we have the same 
word for ice and snow in Mahrathi and 
many Other Indian languages) is wrong. 
It 15 purely clean, white in color, softer 
than cotton, and easily compressible. If 
vou jump on a big heap of snow you 
wil not be. hurt at but its extra- 
ordinary softness will carry you down 
the heap so far that you will be buried 
in tt and be suffocated thereby. If you 
take a bucketful of fresh snow and warm 
it, you will not get more than a cuplul 
af water out of it. If vou press a hand- 
tul of it very. hard in your hands, it 
would be as hard asa small piece of ice; 
in fact, compressed snow is ice. A small 
particle of snow would look like. a small 
grain of granulated white sugar but. not 
even one-hundredth as hard. With all 
this description T must say that one carn- 
not get a correct notion of it unless one 
sees and feels it 
F..3 
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As I looked through the morning 


34 | saw big headlines saying, 
eren To Death By Cold In Chicago 


д 
“Hundreds Suffer From Heavy Hail- 


Storm In Hlinois," and other such tragic 
news. There is absolutely no doubt 
that a very large majority of people 
in this country are well-fed and well- 
housed. Nevertheless, even in. this. land. 
of rich and plenty, there is a small 
group of poor people who do not know 
what it isto have a warm bed ora com- 
fortable room. Especially when. there 
is unemployment on a large scale, as 
happens im times of crisis every seven 
years or so, the condition of the poor is 
miserable. They suffer most in winter 
when the weather is freezingly cold, 
often 20 degrees below. zero in many 
places. Comfortable though I was im 
my room made so warm with steamheat 
that the thermometer registered 70 de- 
grees above zero while it was: 1() degrees 
below zero outside, I could not help 
thinking of the poor. people. who must 
have been suffering heavily on account 
of this extreniely cold weather. "How 
terrible” [thought to myself, “would 
have been our fate in India if we did 
not have a temperate climate. More 
than. half of our ple do not get 
enough food to eat, fee. alone sufficient 
clothing; how miserable would have been 
our condition if Nature had not been 
kind to us and given us a tenrperate 
climate." | 

Ata quarter past nine o'clock- I re- 
celved a phone-call from my hostess, 
whom we will designate Mrs. A. from 
now On, enqiirmg about my health, 
whether I had sufficient blankets to k 
me warnt, whether I felt quite E 
from my tiresome journey, and whether 
I could meet her at ten in her home. to 
give her my frst lesson. hurriedly 
finished my toilet and went to see her, 
wondering if I could possibly give her 
any lessons. A servant answered the 
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‘bell and, after knowing what I wanted, 
‘asked me to wait in the hall. Mrs. A. 
came in and we both started with our 
work, Realizing that I was anxious to 
know how far "my student" really 
knew anything aboul Vedanta, she took 
meto her library where T received an 


agreeable shock when she showed me 


the books she liad studied. 1 cannot 
give here the entire list, but the reader 
will get a fair idea of the nature of the 
library from the following selection : 


The Bible, The Geeta, Upanishads: 


(English translation), The Koran, The 
Book of the Dead, Pagan and Christian 


Creeds by Edward Carpenter and Ins 


other works, Creative Unity by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and his other works, Life 
Movements. in. Plant by Sir Jagadis 
Bose, works of Tennyson and Emerson, 
The Ancient Wisdom by Annie Besatit, 
Indian Philosophy by Radhakrishnan, 
Plato and Vedic Idealism by Swami 
Paramananda, The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads by Hume, Gandhis Bio- 
graphy by Romain Rolland, Swami 
Vivekananda, Life of Gautama Buddha 
and over five hundred other hooks. 
What could I teach to this lady when 
she was im a-position to teach. me?. Of 
course, the fact that T was bern and 
bred in India and had comme їп contact 
with many religions leaders enhanced 
my value in hier eyes... But, to confess 
the truth, this very fact was a drawback 
since I could not isolate Hindu religion 
as itis today and as it ouGHT to be 
and still admire tt blindly. Let me state 
my attitude clearly: I was aware then, 
asl am now, that religious leaders, 
Swamis and what not, grow like mush- 
rooms in Itidia whichis seething with 
religious bigotry, “To be sure we are 
more tolerant of other people's faiths and 
beliefs In fact, Hinduism and Hindu 
Protestantism (Buddhism) are two of 
the foremost religions with a big follow- 
ing that may look back in history and 
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point with pride to thë absence of reli- 
ious wars and bloodshed, aggressivism, 
burning witches, ان ی‎ and other 
similar atrocious and barbarous practices 
that were followed by Christians and 
others, For every one, from extreme 
agnostics to gross idolators, Hindiuiem 
has a place in its philosophy. But with 
all this, our religion, in the living present 
any wav, has created such obnoxious 
problems as that of Ше untoucliables 
and the thousand and one castes, Our 
marriage system is so revolting! Our 
cowardice so repulsive| Imagine three 
hundred million and odd people ruled 
by a handful of foreigners! There mist 
be something wrong in sour religious 
philosophy since it has made us cowarils 
and fatalists and has kept us in mortal 
terror of a Gazuni Mahmud of the tenth 
century, of a mere clerk like Robert 
Clive of- the eighteenth century, ofa 
pigmy-minded Dyer and O'Dwyer of 
today. | 
. AsIstood in the presence of this 
cultured lady warmly discussing India 
I eould not help thinking of the large 
gung of professional sadhus, sanyasis, 
and other types of religious monks who 
are feeding themselves fat upon the 
superstitious minds of the ignorant 
public, of overlack of realization of the 
need for social reform, of.our revolting 
caste system and of a hundred and onc 
other similar things: Sach thoughts 
made me rather lukewarm about Hin- 
duism. 1 dou not have patience to look 
forward to. distant. future. when every- 
thing is going to he “just fine” No, 
I want-to see those days miysell. Why 
should 1 worry aboutthe unrecognizable 
past which often looks to us sweeter 
than the present? Why should I worry 
about the unknown future imstead of 
thinking and grappling the “living : 
present ?" 
The East and West 


espectfully 
represent two fundamental and opposite 


aspects of the same thing? 


necks quite bare, 
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aspects of mind, the abstract and the 


‘concrete. The Oriental interprets life 


in terms of abstract introvert thinking 


and personal inward experience, The 
Occident exp е im concrete, 
outward and continuons. activity and 


realizes very little of the inner life of 
man. Dy one of the great paradoxes 
of our Fate, the social structure fabri- 
cited by the action of these ideals 
in terms of living leaves East and 
West infinitely poorer, lacking each 
Others particular genius. Bur after all, 
are not these ideals only two different 
Are they 
not the results of different social, geo- 
graphical, and temperamental! factors? 
One cannot help thinking that social 


customs are indeed so funny, so different 


in different countties! American girls 
would be shocked to see our women 
coming out in the streets with their 
tender attractive feet all bare; yet it is 
perfectly alight for these American 
girls to wear trausparent sex-appealing 
gowns to parties and dances, or to go out 
in the streets with their arms. enticingly 
naked to the arm-pit, their beautiful 
5 teir- faces powdered 
and lips painted. The most pleasingly 
shocking sight for a puritan mind is 
the scene near a swimming place where 
girls are dressed in their swimming 
sutts, atms and legs and thighs quite 
bare, necks exposed to the sun as much 
as possible, and their beautiful figures 
apparent. One cannot help being con- 
winced how ridiculously foolish we 
human bet are despite our boasted 
education. Some of the Western cus- 
toms and manners do really appear to 


— as relics * barbarism, while 
some pf our ways of doing things look 
equally readily and a SN to the 
average American. Each nation tries 
tojudge the other by its own standards 
which themselves, for aught we know, 
may be utterly depraved, And-yet the 
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spirit of intolerance and the lack of 


understanding of other people's point. af 


view is so comimorn that I often wonder 
whether we can really call onrselves 
any more 'educated' and 'civilized' thun 
our honest and simple-minded forefathers, 

Such were the questions I. raised. in 
my own mind at that time and such 
were the problems I discussed with 
my hostess in our talks. She always 
took a defensive attitude tov 
Hinduism and even though I often se- 
erellv agreed with her in many ways I 
touk the ofensive The five days I 
spent in her city were some ofthe hap- 
piest days of my life im this country, 
My hostess was all kindness. Being 
favored by fortune she could and did 
lend a helping hand to many, Such 
humility, such unselfish love, siteli 
sweet temperament in an American at- 
mosphere is certainly — She 
believed in reincarnation and often said 
to me that she must have been a Hindu 
in her previous birth, It ts, however, 
alisurdly true that in spite of our really 
tolerant and broad-niinded religion this 
lady cannot become a Hindu even if 
she is extremely anxious to do so and 
even If she decides to make India her 
home and give the rest of her life to the 
cause of Hinduism: To be a Hindi 
one must be born a Hindi. The im- 
touchable is a Hindu, the criminal bormi 
of Hindu parents is a Hindu, but our 
soctety would bar this lady from becoming 
a Hinduand frown wpon such institutions 
as the Hindw Missionary Society or 
the Arva Samaj or the Brahmo Samaj 
which liave heen started to purge 
Hinduism of all its superstitious silly 
revolting customs. 

It will not be out of place here to 


say a word about Mrs. A's religion. She 


isa member ofthe Protestant Episcopal 
Church and like a typical Hindu be- 
lieves that the individual should remain 
inthe Faith to which heis bom buat 
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should know something about the great. 
Faiths of other men: Writing to mie 
about her views on religion she said in 
one of her beautiful letters : 


.*Be broad-minded enough atleast ta be 
willing to read about the beliefs of others. 
Be т х басак Ж enough to understand 
that the Truth is One, men call it by many 
names. He fair-minded enough to permit 
the Spirit of Christ to show forth 1n vonr 
attitude, thatScriptures be not destroyed but 
fulfilled. In other words, hold to the Faith 
you are born in, where your Karma brought 
you, but infuse ite such Faith, the highest 


thoughts possible. The Bible teaches to 
shine forth the. Spirit of Christ. that i5 im 
yon." 


Tt is really wonderful to think how 
Mrs. A. could ever have been able to 
‘grow’ the way she did even under the 
surroundings in which she lived. Her 
knowledge of Hinduism was not perfect, 
but she certainly bhad a wonderful back- 
ground far superior to that of the average 
Brmbman's. <All this ‘knowledge’ she 
had acquired by perseverance and self- 
help. Without any outside help 
she had studied Yoga and all the 
intricate problems that go with jt She 
told me that the sudden death of her 
first daughter made her anxious lo seek 
knowledge of the miysteries of life and 
as she read more and more about Hin- 
‘duism she found how logical the philo- 
sophy was. She told me-also how she 
found complete ‘peace’ in the teachings 
of the Vedas. To her, Buddha, Jesus and 
other prophets are equally respectable. 
In aletter she wrote to ше а year after 
ny visit to lier home she says : 

*l am keenly aware of my own {debt to 
what I'apprehend is Vedic Teaching. I be- 
lieve 1 discern reflections of such Idealism 
in modern thought. Often, it seems to me, 
even when the authors might not acknow- 
ledge, perhaps through ignorance could not 

ize how deeply һе 15 indebted to the 
irpically Indian Idealism, the urge to re-state 

eir former ideas, whether in the realm of 
physics, meta-pliysics, or even mathematics ; 
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and in the restatements 1 bear the. Ancient 
Revelation, with its profound but simple . 
truth,” 

Writing about the social and poli- 
tical conditions im India Mrs. A. Has 
miade very interesting and valuable re- 
marks which Iam taking the liberty to 
quote here: 


“I have given what time I could to 
read all possibly available data about India 
and | am beginning to get a sort of dim 

icture about her, We need mot touch 
(except briefly) on the spiritual aspect of 
thistremendous picture — [In the foreground 
stands the tare and literally 'Great Soul' of 
Mahatma Gandhi, to whose self-sacrificing 
уетше Т turn reverent eyes, praying he may 
be upheld in body and son! to continte to 
setan example of whatincre man may do, if 
his desire conforms to what we call the will 
of God! 

[do net believe that any other race at 
this tune could produce just this sort of 

Rack af this outstanding persona- 
[its is the incredible conglomeration of 
India’s huge and varied population, a race 
or rather a Nation whose unifying principle 
I do not discern, since caste sets an impent- 
tmble barrier between mam and man. Yet 
no pedple Gin become truly a Nation while 
— a stute of society exists. Real National 
life could not function. É 

Now gather that Mahatma Gandhi's 
faith holds to the belief that this tremendous 
change can be brought about and his life is: 
being devoted to that pur Then, to 
further complicate the conditions of Indian 
lite уоп have x уш SE. really 
two alien peoples, the Enghah Christians, 
and the Molina aa though Hindi people. 
Added to all this you have great masses 
your fellow-countrymen utterly and unquali- 
hedly ignorant of present-lay life amongst 
other people and not even. sufficiently 
evolved to be educated. Now with all this— 
these men and women, however different 
in mind and circumstance, are not only 
your fellow-beings, but your. fellow-country- 
men; and more than that, if l have grasped 
the tenets of Brahman faith, they are all 
truly and actually members of the Body 
of the Living Ged in his personal Manifes- 
tation, | | | 

Now, reading as carefully as I have, 
Icannot help betng struck with the fact 
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that rent as Mahatma is, even. he. cannot 
control (entirely) his own actions, The thing 
isso linwe with which hecontends. Unless 
he conforms to some limiting of his fol- 
lowers’ activities nothing. is gained. Every 
time there occur conflicts, | mean whene 
numbers are swept off their feet and injure 
one another, the cause is hindered, 

Every kind of violence has been tried 
by Man to force his will upon others; and 
the whole hornble state of socicty continnes, 
Now Gomes one who tries to show that an 
actual state of society may be changed by 
non-violent means: How can any Hindu 
who loves his country refuse to rey this 
шеним? 

Suppose the Mahlatma's plan could һе 
worked for several years. Wonldn't enor- 
mous results come then? Suppose he sng- 
ceeds in changing tlie relationship with one 
another im your social life. What happens 
then to all of your sulimerged fellow-coun- 
trymen ? Isn't there simply endless work 
to be done, preparing (through education) 
workers to guide the people, who are. utter- 
ly nureddy tò conduct their civic life ? Are 
educoted men, like vourselí getting ready 
to help along what we call constructive 
lines of social polity ? Whatare the well-to- 
do Indians doing at this very present 
moment to. better conditions in the cities 
and even villages ? . 

Oh!do answer all these questions. 1 
just want to understand what the true 
conditions are Our tieeting has at least 
біте some peoples thoughts to Indian 
3roblems who before were utterly indifferent. 
You'll need many kinds of devoted workers 
to help solve the problenis all around 
уоп. ? 

Be sure you send me a letter which tells 
me whether Ihave prasped the outline of 
conditions in India, [t is not necessary to 
tell me of the horrible part. 1 know that 
exists and that it existsin all Nations and 
in every race now living, as far os I know 
But don't lose sightof the truism. You 






cannot rightly bleme any one section, 
ййипап — for these evils. M's Hke 
my only public speech made in the sire 
at Rugby, England. There was s» crowd 
listening to a street preacher, I stood 1t as 
long as I could, then I went into the square 
and said, ' Remember this, not amy ome class 
has all the rotters !' -And it’s trite, ten are 
not dair jutt denai Der ure fur! 


I've just finished (began readin tarly) 
two first instalments in “ Asta’ ‘Tovohiko 


Kagawa's ‘Before е Бам" — — 

: Do you think a nian conld lie in the 
gutter and no one help him im one of our great 
cities ?- No, they'd call the police if nothing: 
else, and he'd get a clean bed, good fc 
and splendid nursing care in a City’ 
hospital, Eve visited such. plices and 1 
know. If the gospel of Loye is to be 
preached in the East nrust not its absnlute- 
р necessary accompaniment be race, 
that is, service to one's fellows? | 

Hf you want to hel) your country why 
don't you work for Caste reform? If yonr 
people won't mix, how 1n the work can they 
carry on any social life at all? We never 
discussed all this and naturally until you 
sent me all this literature, | had not cor-- 
centrated on the Social aspect of India. I 
am truly, deeply sorry for your own conflict 
Never yield to the thought that you can. be 
beaten, I know that you will succeed òn 
whatever line you  go—Hut oli, do be sure 
you are not led astray through hate of апу 
people to think vou are going to hélp some 
other people.  Mahatmaji is right—it will 
never be put over that way!" 

I left the city with a real longing to 
return once more and talk with this 
lady more about ilosophy. She 
seemed to me an “Oasis in a Desert’ 
in this soul-destroying country. “If we 
could only have more people like her 
all the world over' I thought to myself, 
‘then earth would be heayven!’" ~ 





HE first effect of the Indian Renats- 
sante was fell in our vernacular 
literatures, which have undergone a 
complete change and at the same time 
approximated to one parent standard, 
namely, English literature. The work-of 
centuries has been crowded into a few de- 
¢ades in this evolution of our modern Ii- 
teratures, My illustrations are all taken 
from. Bengal but my hearers can easily 
supply parallels from Madras or 
Bombay, 

The first generation ‘of Indians edu- 
cated in English accepted European 
literature, philosophy and history—and 
to a lesser extent setence—with entliu- 
siasm and tried to diffiise thent among 
their countrymen by translation, while 
attempting a little or no onginal com- 
position of their own. They did not 
display any literary genius except in 
manipulating the language for a new 
need. To this earliest generation be- 
longed Krishna Mohan Banerji (1813— 
1885), Rajendra Lala. Mitra( 1821— 18921, 
‘Peary Chand Mitra (1815—1883) and 
Isliwar Chandra Vidyasagar (1821— 
tk92), They wrote translations, adapta- 
tions and epitomes of English works, and 
did not create any revolution in. Bengali 
thought or style. 

A little later came another group 
of authors, who introduced the mew 
order in its full majesty. They were 
Michael Madhnsudan Dutt, the poet 
(1824—1873), Dinabandhu Mitra, the 
dramatist (1830—1874), and Bankim 
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Chandra Chatterpy, the. novelist (1838—- 
1894)—each of whom reigned supreme 
over one branch of literature and turned 
it into a new channel, where it has since 
flowed at their bidding. Their work has 


heen continued by-théerr successors, not- 


ably bv Hem Chandra Banerji (1838— 
1902), Nabin. Chandra Sen (1847—1909) 
and Rabindranath Tagore (born 1862). 
In their work the influence of English 
is unmistakable, but equally unmistak- 


able is their success in adapting the 


foreign spirit and literary model (and 
even technique) to the Indian mind and 
tradition. The best specimens of this 
new vernacular literature are European 
in spirit, in outlook, in literary devices, 
in the choice and treatment of subjects; 
but they retain a close connection with 
the best in the literature and life of 
ancient India. Theyrepresent the spirit 
of England clad in a hall oriental garb. 
There has been no wholesale borrowing. 
but an assimilation of foreign models, 
while retaining a surprising- amount of 
oripinality. | | 

Our vernacular languages have been 


wonderfully E PE and in some 
cases ‘almost revolutionised by the 


example of the English style and the 
needs of the modern world. Our liter- 
ary language has become both simpler 
and harder at the same time. It has 
acquired an unwonted flexibility, variety 
and naturalness of movement, while the 
vocabulary has heen greatly ampli- 


fied. Madhusudan and Vidyasagar, 
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(middle 19th century), greatly moder- 
nised the Bengali tongue and. made. it a 
proper vehicle for expressing the varied 
thouglits and feelings of the present dav. 
Both followed the classical style, 
they used Sanskrit words by preference 
and avoided colloquial or homely expres- 
sions: But at the same time there is no 
stiffness, no pedantry, mo obscurity 
in their style, and their genius was 
shown in combining clearness, sweetness 
and beauty of expression with strength 
and purity of diction and a certain music 
of sound. The Indian drama has been 
completely transformed since the middle 
of the 19th century, and is now really 
a close imitation of the modern European 
drama. Our greatest divergences trom 
our older literature have been in the 
departments of the drama and the novel, 
in which we have been wholesale 
borrowers from the West. And this has 
been the case imevery Indian vernacular. 

The influence of Europe lias also 
enriched our literature by kindling the 
patriotic spirit and developing our re- 
gard for our historic past. This awak- 
ened sense of nationality has added a 
manly and noble element to the Indian 
literature of our day. Here the Tagores 
showed the way. 

The net result of this literary evolu- 
ton has been that the best pieces of 
modern Indian literature do not appear 
foreign or grotesque to European read- 
ers, as they y approximate to the 
spirit of Europe in plot in the treatment 
of the subject and in the general char- 
acteristics of style. 

Then, ajitin, inthe 19th century we 
recovered our long-lost ancient: litera- 
tures; Vedic and Buddhistie; as well as 
buried architectural monuments of the 
Hindu days) The Vedas and their com- 
inentaries had totaly disappeared from 
the plains of Aryavarta (Northern India), 
where tone could interpret them, none 
had суст а manuscript of the text. 
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The English printed this ancient serip- 
ture of the Indo-Aryans and brought it 
to our doors. A similar restoration of 
the ancient literature of Buddhism to 
the land of its ongin has taken place 
through the enterprise and scholarship 
of Europeans. From Nepal, China and 
Japan Englishmen have sent the lost 
Ruddhistic works to Europe, and Europe 
has printed them and made them avail- 
able to us, 


Social Reform 

But the mere study of a foreten or 
long-lost: literature does not constitute a 
Renaissance. There must be a new 
birth of the spirit, there must be reforms 
in society, religion and morals, following 
the intellectual awakening before we 
ean truly call the movement a Rennis- 
sance: | 

As surely as the Renaissance їп 
Europe was followed by a Reformation, 
so, in India too a modification of our 
social relations, our general outlook 
upon life, our religious doctrines and 
practices was bound to result from the 
action of English education on India. 
Attempts at Hindu social reform bemin 
to take shape from 1855, under Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar who 
fought and obtained legal sanction to 
the marriage of Hindu widows (1456) 
and tried without success to forbid 
polygamy; Schools for Hindu girls be- 
gan to be founded at this time, the 
Christian missionaries having opened 
schools for their converts’ daughters 30) 
or35 yenrsearler. But social reform 
received its greatest impetus and spread 
outside Calentta to the country districts 
after the Sepoy Mutiny, under the per- 
sonal magnetism and organising genius 
of Keshay Chandra Sen |1838—1384* 
In addition to spreading female ейиса- 
tion and widow marriage, he organised 
temperance associations, night schools, 


“uplift work" for the lower classes, 
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inter-caste marriages, the creation and 
diffusion of cheap and pure popular 
literature, famine relief, and many 
other forms of social service. In Bengal, 
the most conspicuous followers in the 
ath thus marked out were Shiva Nath 
Shastri (1847—1919) and Anand Mohan 
Bose (15437 — 1906). 

The Renaissance continued imcheck- 
ed and in full swing for more than one 
peneration crowded with events, and 
everything old or purely indigenous 
seemed to go down before it But the 
very cumpleteness of its victory led to 
a reaction in favour of orthoddxy, which 
was as curious in iis mature as it was 
grotesque in its garb. Atthe first flush 
of the Renaissance, our ardent youths 
had been drawn to Christianity, because 
the inner spirit of Hinduism had never 
been taught to them and they 
could find nothing but unreason and 
repulsiveness in the externals of Hindw- 
ism as practised in their day. To them 
«he reform of such a religion seemed 
an impossibility. This explains the 
conversion to Christianity of K. M: 
Banerji (1813—1885), Lal) Behari De 
(1826—1894), the father of Miss Toru 
Dutt and ‘several other highly educated 
Bengalis of the pre-Mutiny days. Others 
remained in the fold of Hindu society, 
but with hardly concealed scepticism 
about its faith and practices. 

Then the Brahmo Samaj, founded 
m 1528, remained dead or. somnolent 
for twenty-five years, and finally revived 
by Devendra Nath Tagore (1818—1905), 
ерип ап active propaganda outside 
Calcutta under the leadership of young 
Keshay Chandra Sen about 1800. Its 
intellectual appeal, refined spirituality and 
active social service brought many con- 
verts toit The purely philosophical and 
-anstocratic section of. the educated Ben- 
galis меге attracted to ihe Adi Brahmo 
Samaj under Devendra Nath Tagore, 
the saintly father of Rabindranath, 
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. Modern Hindu Revival 
_ ‘Thus, Bruhmoism rose up to arrest 
the couversion of educated Hindus to 
Christianity. But Brahmoism proved 
only a halting place for the. straying 
Hindus of the mew school Hinduism 
again asserted its marvellous asstimila- 
tive power, and changed its: colour like 
the chameleon, Internal reforms were 
carried (ut and age-old abuses were re- 
moved in Hindw society; silently under 
the pressure of public opinion on the 
part of the mpidly increasing educated 
Hindu population. And then, early in 
the eighties of the 19th century began 
the modern Hindu revival. Champions 


Sprang up to defend its philosophy and 


ritual and proclaim them to the. world 
as the perfection. of human thought! 
An “aggressive” Hinduism replaced the 
shy retiring creed that used formerly 
to he ashatned of itself and to stand ever 
on the defensive against growing foes 
and a diminishing number of adherents 
The conversion even to Srahmoism 
ceased. The first philosophical expo- 
nents of this new or aggressive Hin- 
duism in Bengal were Pandit Sasadhar 
Tarka-churamani (1543—1928). and 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji. "The former 
called science to his aid tò prove that 
Hindu religious practices surcharged 
the body with electricity from the st 
mosphere and the earth. It was pseudo: 
science, no doubt, but his audience 
knew no better science. He proved 
to his own satisfaction and to the 
exiltation of his half-edueated audience 
that the perfect development of a man's 
mind and body is possible in India 
only, because here the sticeession of 
seasons is so regular, the climate is so 
free from extremes, the land is so fertile 
and well-watered, There are, he held, 
two currents pf. electricity, one upward 
and one downward, through the earth, 
and the tuft of Jonge hair at the hack 
of the orthodox Hindu's head enables 
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him to purify and invigorate his mind 
by helping the passage of these currents 
through the body, for had not hts hearers 
seen a horse-hair brush used for carry- 
ing away electricity in laboratory ex- 
periments? Therefore; all other reli- 
gions and civilisations were defective, 
unscienti&c and harmful in comparison 
with Hinduism. 

These theories may raise a smile to- 
day, but their effect was extraordinary. 
The Pandit had no natural gift of elo- 
— quence, his subject was new and mot yet 

popular or familiar. But hundreds of 
clerks, schoolmasters, compositors and 
even shop assistants, on the way back 
from their places of business after a 
hard day's toil, would cheerfully stop 
in his lecture-hall in the evening and 
listen spell-bound to Sasadhar for hours. 
Soon the movement spread to the dis- 
trict towns and everywhere a new Hin- 
du organisation raised tts head. Tour- 
ing preachers completed the work, and 
‘one of them Srikrishna Prasanna Sen 
added an emotional appealand an elo- 
quence which carried everything before 

ein, while Pandit Shiva Chandra 
Vidyarnava made the deepest mrpres- 
sion by his high Sanskrit scholarship, 
original thinking and refined oratory. 

At a still later stage, im the closing 
decade of the 19th century, even the 
service of mankind (regardless of caste 
or creed) ceased to be an exclusive dis- 
tinction of the Christian and Brahmo 
churches. At the trumpet call of Swami 
Vivekananda, the wealth and manhood 
of Hindu India rose to the need of the 
day and absorbed this form of moral 
activity, as more than a thousand years 
earlier Vaishnavism had absorbed the 
socialistic features of Mabayan  Bud- 
dhism. The immense size of Hindu 
society and the newly acquired facility 
for making organisation embracing tHe 
whole of India, almost completely took 
the wind out of tlie sails of the Christian 
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and Brahino churches, whenever public 
calamities called for voluntary relief- 
workers. This neo-Hinduism is clearly 
a fruit of the English ‘Renaissance, 
working in an unexpected direction. 
Miss Margaret Noble, who entered 
Vivekananda’s order under the name of 
Sister Nivedita (1900—1913), mošt 
vigorously -and eloquently carmed on 
the intellectual propaganda of this 
г ive Hinduism” and succeeded 
in kindling among usa new sense of the 
aesthetic aspects of Hindu art, Hindi 
domestic life, Hindu folk tales and 
Hindu ritual by her wonderful power 
of sympathy and delicate interpretation. 

Earlier than Vivekananda, buf in 
another part of India; Swami Dayanand 
had started the Arya Samaj, which adim- 
ed at taking’ Hinduism hack to what 
he understood to be the pristine purity 
of the Vedic age. Opinions will differ 
as to the spiritual value of his dogma- 
tic creed, and the philological correct- 
ness of his translation of the Aig Prada 
(Safvartha Prakas), but there cannot 
be two opinions as to the energy, spirit 
of pro and. philanthropy that he 
succeeded in infusing among his fol- 
lowers, who now rumberseveral hundred 
thousands and whose devotion to 
the service of suffering humanity ex- 
torts the admiration and emulation even 
of their opponents. 

The latest form of the Hindu revival 
we owe to Rabindranath Tagore It is 
a very close but unconscious copy of the. 
movement which began in Russia about 
|870-—the very language of the Slavonic 
leaders being repeated by the Indian 
poet Its aim is exactly expressed if we 
replace the words Russia and Russian 
by /ndia and /ndiaw in the following 
description of the. earlier movement as 
given in the Cambridge Modern 
History: ur | 

*Like the Slavophits, Chermyshevsky 
wished to preserve the primitive socialism 
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of the village commune; but he 
looked forward to a Russia which, by a 
Chance of history, should escape the 
capitalist stage of modern Europe and 
— its development in accordance 
with the theories of modern socialism.” 
“To the struggle for existence, Mikh- 
ailovsky opposes the struggle for indivi- 
dual completeness, which, he says, in- 
volves. the fullest sense of the world 
around us"  [XII, 296, 302.] 


Political Agitation 

Political agitation by Indians began 
with academic speeches delivered on a 
few set occasions by Ram Gopal Ghosh 
(1815—1868) and the newspaper writ- 
ings of Girish Chandra Ghosh (1829— 
1869) and Harish Chandra: Mukerji 
(1824—1861)—all of them being con- 
fined to Calcutta and having the most 
limitedaudience. ltsnext expansion was 
due to Krishna Das Pal (1838— 1 854) and 
M. G. Ranade (1842—1901), whose 
appeal did not go beyond the small 
educated middle class. At this stage it 
consisted of the delivery of grave metho- 
dical speeches and the presentation of 
formal petitions to Government. Agita- 
tion e a living force for the first 
time during Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty 
(1876), thanks tothe efforts of Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh (1842—1911) and his brothers, 
who founded the" Amrita Bazar Patrika," 
as a democratic rival to the staid and 
aristocratic “ Hindoo Patriot “of Krishna 
Das Pal. The formal orderly upper 
classschool of politicians attained to their 
supreme of achievement in. the found- 
ation of the Indian National Congress 
in 1887. Their aims and methods were 
still far from democratic, and it was al- 
most inevitable that they should be de- 
voured by their children,—the middle 
class democrats, at the Surat 
Congress of 1907. But even then po- 
litics was still far from haying been 
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brought to the doors of the common 
peop ‘consummation was left to 


the period following the Great War ™ 


and the initiative of Mahatma Gandhi. 
An appeal to the heart of the real de 
of India is no longer an impossibility, 
though their opinion cannot be made to 
crystallise on a purely political issue, be- 
cause of their total fack of political 
knowledge and experience and disper- 
sion among many provinces and 
Castes. p 

The question will be naturally asked 
—What has been the fruit of this long 
course of political agitation by the 
Indians and of the gradual liberalisa- 
tion of the constitution by Government ? 
When the dust of contemporary con- 
troversy is laid, when the din of our 
daily papers lias passed into silence and 
oblivion it will then be found that a na- 
tion has begun to be formed in India. 
The people have not gained liberty, 
but they are now on the way to attain- 
ing that equality which is the indispen- 
sable preliminary to political Ноу 
The people have begun to be slowly 
standardised all over India. A steady 
advance is being made by the silent 
and irresistible force of the time, spirit 
and the insistent example of European 
society, to free us from the medieval 
distinctions of status and convention, of 
locality and caste. 

The French revolutionists fought 
and bled for liberty, equality and frater- 
nity, Inthe end, they gained neither 
the first nor the third, but only the second 
and that enabled them to win liberty 
seventy years afterwards, under the 
Third Republic, because there cannot be 
political liberty without social equality 
and the standardisation of the people in 
the externals of life, in intellec prò- 
cesses, and in outlook проп the 
world. 

A people with watertight class or 
caste distinctions, even when freed from 
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: ida domination, cannot enjoy poli- 
j 


tical liberty; it will be subject to the 
aulocracy of a clique ora family, The 
sine gue vow of democracy is absolute 
social equality, equal rights not only 
before the law, but also in society, equal 
opportunities for all m life, and the re- 
ward of merit irrespective of birth, not 
only by the State but also by public 
opinion. 

We already see the faint dawning 
of such a sense of oneness among all the 
Indian people. The victory of a Ben- 
gali football team over a British regi- 
ment at Simla now canses Punjabi spec- 
tators to rejoice. Thesufferings of Tamil 
emigrants in South Africa or Fiji are 
keenly resented in Calcutta and Poona. 
There is a monotonous sameness in the 
agenda paper and procedure of an ortho- 
dox Hindu caste conference and, say, 
an All-India Muslim Educational Con- 
ference. Both have -stolen their pro- 
gramme from the hated Europeans |! 
Our nationalists denounce the West with 
the very arguments and methods bor- 
rowed from the West. 


Economic and Military Decline 

The survey of Indiain the modern 
age would be incomplete and mislead- 
ing, if we do not notice two points 
of vital importance in which we have 
lost ground in comparison with the 
Mughul age. Ifwe do not modernise 
ourselves and become capable of com- 
peting with the outer world to the full- 
est extent in these two respects, we are a 
doomed race. ! 

Eyer sitice the middle of the 19th 
century, Europe has been so rapidly and 
steadily advancing by the application 
ofscience to arms and to the indus- 
trial arts that India is today much less 
able than in tlie ape of Akbar to wage 


an economic or military contest with 


Europe, We are today helpless in 
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production arid exchange and the econo, 
mic drain will dry the country to. death 
if we do not modernise ourindustry,arts, 
transport and banking. In warfare, 
India, standing by itself without any and 
orleadership from Europe, is unfit to face 
amoders urmy even for an hour. No 
nation can exist by merely employ- 
ing its brain, without developing its 
economic resources and military or- 
ganisations. 


Our Future 


There has been a great deal of loose 
thinkiny and writing, many political 
fallacies have gained currency in our 
midst, because the essence of represent- 
ative government has not been clearly 
understood. 

The management of parochial or 
communal business, however Ably or 
honestly done,—ecannot qualify a people 


composed of many creeds, races and 


provinces for conductin the State. A 
people have the capacity for self-yovern- 
ment only when they can successfully 
administer the central povernment. Re- 
presentalive government, in its higher 
and only true sense, implies the power 
of taking a correct view of things not 
immediately before our eves nor familiar 
to us from our childhood, the power 
of judging promptly and using correctly 
men who have not lived in or meigh- 
bourhood but come from a distant prov- 
ince, in short, the capacity for using 
the telescope and not merely the 
microscope of political vision. A true 
nation must have an entire population 
of standardized normal: human “spare 
parts" who can. bé fitted into every 
normal vacancy im the legislature or 
the public service, without the chance 
of any difficulty being caused by tlie 
race, caste, province, language or reli 
gion of the nominee. 
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This survey of our country’s history 
leads irresistibly to the conclusion that 
we must embrace the spirit of progress 
with a full and unquestioning faith, we 
must face the unpopularity of resisting 
the seductive ery for going back to the 
undiluted wisdom of our ancestors, we 
must avoid eternally emphasizing the 
peculiar heritage of the Aryan India 
of the far-off past. We must recognise 
that in the course of her evolution India 
has absorbed many new elements, later 
than the Vedic Aryan age and even 
than the Mughul age. We must not 
forget that the modern Indian civilisation 
isa composite daily-growing product and 









HE Twelfth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference opened 
on May 30 and ended on June 21, 1929. 
It was certainly one of the most fruitful 
conferences: that the Organisation has 
yet held. In spite of a very heavy 
agenda it reached agreement on all the 
westions put to it, and in certain direc- 
tions was singularly successful. 

The attendance was a record one. 
Fifty States out of the total fifty-six 
members of the Organisation were 
represented. The number of dele- 
gates was 16) (88 Government, 37 
Employers’ and 36 Workers’ dele- 
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not a mummy preserved in dry sand 
for four thousand years, Ў 
The ans of South Africa 
warned the Indian settlers there, " Wes- 
ternize or leave the country" Japan 
learnt this secret of nati 
tion sixty years ago, Turkey has re- 
cently taken the hint and made her 
state secular and modern. To India 
the message of the Time-spirit is ;— 


“Give up your dream of isolation, 
standardize and come into line with the 
moving world outside or you will become 
extinct as a race through the operation of 
relentless. economic competition in a world 
which has now become as one country.” 


— 


International Labour Conference: Twelfth Session 
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gates), and the number of advisers 
was 235, giving a total of 396 
persons officially appointed to take 
partin the Conference. For the first 
time in the history of the Organisation, 
China sent a complete delegation, a fact 
that must to some extent be attributed 
to the recent journey of the Director 
of the Office to the East. Brazil, al- 
though по longer a member of the 
League, was also represented by a com- 
plete delegation. Turkey 
official observer. The only noticeable 
absentee was the Argentine Republic, 
which for the first time was unrepresented“ 


again sentan +: 
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atthe Conference. Al nüumberof the 
South American delegations, both in the 
Conference itself and on various other 
ofticial and unofficial occasions during 
their visit, expressed their deep 

at the absence of Argentina; and it is 
to be hoped that next year they will 
again take their place. 

There was the usual protest on the 
workers’ side against the appointment 
of the Fascist Workers Representative. 
In addition to their previous arguments 
the workers called particular attention 
to the fact that the General Federation 
of Fascist Corporations had been dis- 
solved during the past year by govern- 
mental decree, and that this -years 
Workers’ Representative, Mr, Razza, was 
not elected by any general organisation 
of Italian workers but by the nomina- 
tions of the six National Federations of 
Fascist Trades Unions. As on previous 
occasions, the Government nomination 
was accepted by a majority of the Con- 
ference. There was, however, a certain 
number of abstentions among the 
Governments, including those of Great 
Britain and Germany. ‘The only other 
important complaint against the creden- 
tials of delegates was that against 
the Esthonian Emplovers Representative, 
but his nomination also was finally 
upheld. 

The Agenda of the Conference re- 
quired final decisions on two subjects 
on which a preliminary discussion 
had already taken place last year; 
the fixing of Questionnaires on two 
subjects that came up for discussion 
for the first time; the discussion of a 
reporton Unemployment; the ех- 
amination of the Directors Report, the 
examination of the Reports called for 
under Article 408 of the Peace 
Treaty; and certain questions corcern- 
ing the Standing Orders of the Con- 
ference, and in particular the constitu- 
tional relationship between any new 
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“revising ” Convention which might be 
adopted in modification of a Convention 
and the onginal Convention. As usual, 
the Conference divided itself into sepa- 
rate committees to deal with each of 
those questions. 

Of the two questions that were due 
for final decisions, the first—that of the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents—did. 
not lend itself readily to the framing of 
an International Convention. By its 
nature the subject is one on which itis 
difficult or impossible to lay down 

recise regulations which would be uni. 
Seay applicable in all countries. The 
matter, however, was gone into very 
thoroughly by a large committee under 
the chairmanship of Sir Malcolm De- 
leyingne, and a very full Draft Recom- 
mendation was adopted consisting of 
twenty-three Articles. The Recommen- 
dation contained three sections, the first 
dealing with scientific research into the 
causes of industrial aecidents and the 
means of their prevention; the second 
with various methods of securing co- 
operation between the different parties 
— and the киш indicating -a 
number of principles for incorporation 
in national laws or regulations, Con- 
siderable importance was attached te 
the principles of the “Safety First 

movement, and, throughout, emphasis 
was laid on the fact that workers. as 
much as employers and Governments 
were interested and should co-operate 
in the means of preventing industrial 
accidents. The most vexed question 
that the Committee had to decide was 
whether the Recommendation should: be 
made. to cover agricultural as well as 
industrial accidents. ‘The workers were 
particularly interested in this extension 
of the field of application, and the text 
asks each country to consider how far 
itis possible to apply the Recommen- 
dations to the prevention of accidents 
in agriculture. 
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On one aspect of industrial accidents 
the Conference was able to arrive at a 
morë definite conclusion. It adopted à 
Draft Convention tò the effect that 
where packages to бе transported by 
vessels weigh more than one fon (14000 
kilogramunes) (heir weight should be indi- 
cated on the package. The Government 
of the country from which the package 
15 consigned should be responsible for 
seeing that this is done. The Em- 
ployers group were not able to vote for 
this. Convention, which they felt had 
been insufficiently examined and might 
lead to difficulties with regard to the 
responsibilities of Governments. They 
felt less reluctant with regard to the 
general Recommendation, which was 
adopted by 100 votes to 12. The Con- 
ference also adopted a Recommendation 
concerning responsibility for the protec- 
lion of power-driven machinery, which 
lays down that the responsibility for the 
equipment of machinery with safety 
appliances, while resting primatily with 
the Барун, also devolves on per- 
sons who supply machines to the 
employer, and instal them in his work- 
shops. 

With the other question that was up 
for final decision the Conference was 
able to deal more fully. A Draft Con- 
vention of thirteen printed pages was 
adopted on the subject of the Prevention 
of Alecidents to Workers engaged in the 
Loading or Unloading of Ships. ‘This 
Convention treats in great detail with 
such technical matters as hoisting 
machines and gear, the effective protec- 
tion of motors, chain and friction machi- 
nery, live'electric conductors, cranes and 
winches. It prescribes measures for the 
avoidance of dangerous methods. of 
stacking and stowing cargo, deals with 
the height of fencing, ete It is in fact 
a systematic effort to arrive at detailed 
international regulations covering the 
measures to be adopted for securing the 
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safety of dockers when engaged in. load- 
ing or unloading ships. While it easily 
obtained the necessary two-thirds — 
ity tn the Conference; a certain number 
of employers felt obliged to vote against 
the Convention on the ground that it 
was unduly detailed. In this connec 
tion, however, it should be noted that 
the value of a Convention which con- 
fines itself to general questions of prin- 
ciple is considerably decreased by the 
latitude which it may allow for variety 
of interpretation. [t is in fact a common 
criticism of International Labour Con- 
veritions, and in particular of the Wash- 
ington Eight Hours' Convention, that 
their provisions allow of various inter- 
pretations by different countries: Tt 
will be generally agreed that, in spite 
of the difficulty of arriving at exact 
uniformitv of regulations in different 
countries, the drawing up of very precise 
and detailed conventions, if a fault, is a 
fault on the right side: 

The Committee which dealt with 
this question sat throughout the Con- 
ference, and held a very large number 
of meetings. On the workérs’ side Mr 
Ernest Bevin, Secretary of the General 
Transport Workers Union, played a 
prominent part,and his very complete 
knowledge of the subject and Тона 
— undoubtedly helped consider- 
ably towards the framing of an agree- 
ment which may be regarded as one of 
the most complete and detailed conven- 
tions yet adopted by the International 
Labour Organisation. The Convention 
was followed by two Recommendations, 
which call attention to certain principles 
whose adoption would facilitate the 
application of the convention in different 
countri¢s, and in particular the utility 
of “certificates of equivalence’: while a 
Resolution invites the Governing Body 
to consider the possibility of appointing 
an International Technical Committee to 
work out a model set of regulations. on 
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the protection of dockers against acci- 
dents, | 

Both the questions that came. before 
the Conference for first discussion. open- 
ed up a new field for the Organisation, 
On the question of Forced Labour the 
Conference was able to reach a very 
satisfactory decision. 1t decided by a 
vote of 101 to 15 to place this subject 
on the Agenda of the next Conference. 
In this connection it drafted a very full 
questionnaire, the first — question 
of which raises the | general, prin- 
ciple of the complete abolition of 
forced labour as soon as practicable. 
It is true that the Workers' group in. à 
minority report stated that in their 
view the questionnaire that had been 
adopted by the Committee was rather 
in the nature of a defence of forced 
labour (under certain necessary safe- 
guards) than an effort to abolish it 
entirely. They obtained very consider- 
able satisfaction, however, m the text 
asit was finally accepted. The ques- 
tionnaire in fact provides merely for 
the regulation of forced labour during 
the transition period which it is gener- 
ally felt must elapse before it can be 
entirely abolished. The suppression of 
forced labour for private purposes 
was admitted by all persons concerned. 
Three further questions of principle, on 
which the workers were not able to 
obtain satisfaction in the Committee, 
were ted by the Conference, £e. 
the questioning of Governments as to 
whether persons engaged on forced 
labour should have the right to. or- 
ganise, as to whether their hours of 
work should be limited to forty-eight 
in the week and eight per day, so-as to 
whether there should be a special body 
appointed by the Organisation to ex- 
amine the application of any decisions 
that may eventually be reached on the 
subject Moreover, a very large number 
of delegates, including the British 
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Government representative,spoke strong- 
ly in favour of thie — and 
made it quite clear that it was onl 
because they felt it impossible to ace 
Governments to abolish all forced labour 
both for public and private purposes 
immediately, that they put the ques- 
tionnaire in its present form. 

On the whole it will be agreed that 
in this connection the Conference did 
à remarkable piece of work. The sub- 
ject is entirely new as regards interna- 
tional regulation, and it is necessarily 
complicated by questions of race, colour 
and colonisation. While. the interests 
of capital are frequently opposed to the 
mentality of native communities, the 
development of large areas of the world’s 
surface is admittedly im many cases 
impossible at present without recourse 
to forced labour. From every point of 
view the Conference can be congra- 
tulated on having successfully tackled 
this difficult question. and framed 3 
questionnaire which will no doubt lead 
next year to the adoption .of interna- 
tional regulations. 

The other question, that of the 
regulation of the Conditions wf Wok 
of Salaried Employees, is complicated 
not only by the technical difficulty of 
defining exactly what categories of 
worker can be covered by the term 
“salaried employees,” but also by the 
general difticulty of precisely, regulating 
the hours of work of any category a 


employees. The Employers’ group 
was opposed to the study of the ques- 
tion. hey felt that the time was 


not yet ripe, aud that in view of its 
experience in the matter of the Wash- 
ington Hours’ Convention and of the 
regulation of hours of work at sea the 
Conference was unwise to embark again 
on so ambitious .a proposal. The Bri- 
tish Government suggested as a com- 
promise that the scope of application 
of the questionnaire should be limited 
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to shop assistants and the distributive 
trades In the final resort, however, a 
Questionnaire was adopted leaving open 
the question of the final acceptance 
by the next Conference of a Draft Con- 
vention or Recommendation, and provid- 
ing an opportunity for Governments to 
state in the meantime in the fullest possi- 
ble manner what in their view should be 
the scope of the Conventio or Recom- 
mendation and to what classes of 
workers or to what establishments it 
should be held to apply. 

On the subject of Unemployment the 
special Committee that was appointed 
to deal with the Office Report succeeded 
in drafting a Resolution which falls 
inte two parts. ‘The first recognises that 
the question of unemployment is closely 
é-pendent on economic and currency 
woblems which fall more directly with- 
m the scope of activity of the League 
of Nations, It consequently asks the 
office to continue its study of the un- 
employment question from this angle 
in consultation with the appropriate 
organs of the League, and in particular 
to look into the effects on unemployment 
of the increase in population, the deve- 
lopment of new industries and the 
rationalisation movement, It recognis- 
es that in order to do effective work 
itis necessary to limit the enquiry to 
specific industries; and calls on the 
осе to deal with two industries in 
which the unemployment problem is 
particularly acute, and on which а соп- 
siderable amount of information is al- 
ready available, е, the coal-mining and 
textile industries. The second part of 
the Resolution invites the Governing 
Body to consider the possibility of plac- 
ing the question of unemployment in the 
roal mines on the Agenda of a future 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, and if possible, on the 1930 
Agenda. It is satisfactory to find in 
the first place that the International 
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Labour Conference did not risk te 
reproach of meeting at a time when 
unemployment is rife in’ so many coun- 
tries without making a further effort to 


take into consideration a blem of 
such first importance to the worker; 


and secondly, that the Resolution adopt- 
ed suggests fields of study which may 
be hoped to be of practical and not 
academic value. 

But to the serious student of the 
history of the Organisation one of the 
most effective pieces of work accomplish- 
ed by the Conference was undoubtedly 
the adoption of the regulations governing 
the machinery for the revision of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions. It will 
be remembered that every Conyention 
that has so fat been adopted by the 
Organisation contains an Article pro- 
viding for the revision or modification 
of the Convention, if necessary, after 
ten years’ experience. As the time for 
the effective application of this clause 
in the case of the Washington Conven- 
tion is at hand, the Governing Body and 
Conference were obliged to discover a 
means of putting it into effect without 
risking the destruction of the whole 
framework of international labour legis- 
lation, which has been so carefully con- 
structed. The workers’ group in parti- 
cular felt that the ratifications so far 
obtained might easily be rendered worth- 
less by ruthless revision. After long 
and complicated discussions, regulations 
have now been established under which 
any future revision may be limited to 
specific points in the Convention fixed 
in advance by the Governing Body. 
This apparent limitation of the sover- 
eignty of the International Labour Con- 
ference is justified by the duty devolving 
on thé Governing Body under the terms 
of the Peace Treaty to fix the Conference 
Agenda. Amy fear of a. complete break- 
downinthe machinery ora sudden cessa- 
tion of international social obligations 
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through the revision of Conven- 
tions has thus been effectively dissipated, 
and the future history of the Organisa- 
tion will doubtless show the importance 
of these decisions, 

The work af one other Committee 
alls for special attention. Under Article 
408 of the Peace Treaty, countries are 
obliged to render every year a report 
to the International Labour Office on 
the application in their country of con- 
ventions ratified by them. Three years 
ago, on the insistence of the British 
Government, а ial Committee of 


experts was appointed to examine these 


reports and present them to the Con- 
ference. This Committee had already 
last vear drawn attention to the necessity 
of following more closely, not merely 
the legislative measures adopted, but 
also the practical application of these 
measures in the different countries. 
This. year the Committee dealt with 
many points arising out of cases in 
which countries had given insufficient 
information with regard to the actual 
application of conventions ratified by 
them. [t is perhaps improper to use 
the word “criticism” of Governments 
in this connection., In any event the 
tendency to ask Governments to state 
more clearly the precise measures they 
have adopted towards the effective ad- 
ministration of international agreements 
to which they have pledged their coun- 
tries’ words, can only be welcomed, 
especially when, as was the case this 
year, stich requests for additional infor- 
mation ‘are directed not merely to the 
sinaller countries, but also to Great 
Britain and other nations of the. highest 
industrial importance. 

As usual the Annual Report of the 
Director of the International Labour 
Office gave rise to an interesting. discus- 
sion, which occupied the greater part of 
seven sittings and constituted a most use- 
ful exéliange of views. Some sixty speakers 
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representing — employers or 


workers in Ed p —— 
took part, and eight different : 
were — The debates — 
facilitated by the adoption of the simul- 
taneous telephonic interpretation system, 
which had been considerably improved 
since last year and enabl — 
tions to be given in four or five di 
languages dirik the actual speeches, 

The Conference also adopted a miiti- 
ber of Resolutions dealing with such 
varied subjects as the organisation of 
work in sheet-glass factories on a shift 
basis; the rights of foreign workers in 
connection with insurance against old 
age, invalidity and death; the under- 
ground work of women and young 
persons; equality of treatment between 
national atid coloured foreign workers; 
the organisation of white and non-white 
workers in countries where non-white 
workers are in the majority; an 
examination of the observance by 
States of their obligation under the 
Treaty to bring ventions and 
Recommendations before the competent 
authorities within the prescribed time- 
limit ; the recruiting of bodies of workers 
for employment abroad, and the possibi- 
lity ol increasing the obligation on 
‘special’ countries such as India and 
Japan in the event of any revision of 
tle Hours' Convention. Reference is 
made elsewhere to the Unemployment 
Resolution, Mr. Jouliaux's Budget Reso, 
lution, and Mr. Oersted's Resolution 
on the Conference machinery. Itshould 
be noted that many of these Resolutions 
call for special investigations and re- 
ports by the International Labour Office 
and consequently impose further bur- 
den on its staff. 

Perhaps for the first time the Office 
was intimately concerned with at feast 
one political question. The British Par- 
liamentary elections took place during 
the opening weck of the Conference 
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Within a few days a declaration was 


made by Mr. Wolfe on behalf of the 
British Government to the effect that 
His Majesty's Government intended to 
take steps to ratify the Washington 
Eight Hours Convention, This de- 
claration was welcomed by the Conference 
as putting an end to a state of un- 
certainty under which the Organisation 
had laboured for many years With 
regard to the. Hours Convention, it 
marks the beginning of mew era; and 
whatever may be the exact method by 
which the new Government endeavours 
to redeem its electoral pledges —and there 
is-no doubt that the Labour Party's sup- 
port of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation, wit: the promise to ratify. 
ic Hours Convention, played no un- 
important part im the recent General 
Election —it is certain that a fresh im- 

tus lias been given not merely to the 
Eighi Hours’ question itself, but also to 
the prestige of the Organisation as a 
whole by the British Government's 
declaration, 

It is also’ a matter of some political 
importance that the Conference unani- 
mously appointed, on the motion of the 
‘French and British Governments, Jr. 
Hemrich Brauns, for many years 
Minister of Labour of Germany, to: pre- 
side dyerits gathering. Nor should the 
exceedingly able chairmanship of Mr. 
Vaildes-Mendevi//e, Government. repre- 
sentative for Chile, who presided over 
the business ûr steering Committee of 
the Conference and who was largely 
responsibie- for the final wording of 
many. of the Resolutions adopted, ро 
without mention, — 

While there is still perhaps too much 
of the group spirit both in the Coni- 
qmittees and in the Conference votes, it 
would be a mistake to say that this 
system: was exapgerated atthe present 
Conference. The structure of the Orga- 
nisation and the Standing Orders of 
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obligatory. This system only becomes 
dangerous when majority decisions are 
slavishly followed » all members of 
the group. One charge might, however, 
be laid against the Conference, 22, that 
its Agenda was over-heavy. No doubt 
the number of social and. industrial 
problems calling for international action 
make it exceedingly difficult for. the 
Governing Body to limit the Agenda 
beyond a certain point; while the wor- 
kers have a legitimate right to see as 
many subjects dealt with as possible, But 
the number and importance of the ques- 
tions that had to be dealt with this year 
in the space of three weeks involved 
an exceedingly heavy strain on the 
menibers of the Office staf, Nat only 
does the Conference do its work more 
thoroughly than it did in the past, but 
the production of simultaneous tele- 
phonic interpretations of the debates 
in the Conference, and the additional 
translation into German as wellas French 
or English of almost all the speeches 
in Committee, enormously increase ihe 
wark involved. Tributes were lavishly 
showered on the staff for their efficiency 
and devotior. A more practical method 
of demonstrating their gratitude would 
perhaps be for Governments to. allot 
4 larger sum to the Office for staff 
and Conference purp and to insist 
that the natural desire of delegates 
to return as 5005 as possible to 
their own countries should mot involve 
an altogether unjustifiable overworking 
of the staff who assist them. to. carry out 
their duties. 

_ -In his report on the prevention of 
industrial aceidents, the Chairman called 
attention to the difficulty of arriving. at 
satisfactory conclusions with a Com- 
mittee of 63 members: The Committee 
on the Conditions of Work of Salaried. 
Employees actually consisted of 78 
members. A decision reached by the 
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Conference on the report of its Standing 
Orders Committee to limit the firs’ sis- 
cussion of items on the Agenda. to the 
hxing of the specific points {0 Бе sub- 
mitted to: Governments for their consi- 
deration, without deciding the exact 
text of the Ouestionnaire, is undoubted- 
ly a step in the right direction. So also 
isa Resolution adopted by | the Confer- 
enw on Mr- Oeris proposar! that the 
Governing Body should consider nieans 
of regulating the proposing of Resolu- 
lions by delegates: But itis to be hoped 
that further consideration will be given 
to the task of lightening the labours of 
the Conference, and that inthis connec- 
tion full account will be taken ofa Art- 
solution pul forward бу Mr. /аийаих, 
calling-on Governments to keep their 
budget restrictions within the limits 
dictated by the increasing development 
and needs of the Organisation, 

Towards the. end |. of its proceedings 
the Conference ran the risk of being 
involved in an important political dis- 
cussion arising oul of a Resolution 
put forward by Mr. Telon on behalf 
of the Chinese Government, and call- 
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mj attention to the difficulty ‘his 
government experienced in enacting 
labour Jegislation so long as there 
were within its territory foreign 
^ extra-territorial " districts over which 
it had no legislative control. Am able 
statement of the case was made by Mr 
Tehou, and while his Resolution did not 
receive the necessary number of yoles 
for a quorum to be reached, since a large 
number of Governments abstained, at 
any rate it was not opposed. Mr. Albert 
Thomas in his closing speech assured 
Mt Tebou that he could count on the 
International Labour Organisation to 
doeverything im itspower |o assist the 
Chinese Government in its endea- 
vours. to. improve the labour conditions 
of women and children in their 
country. 

The Twelfth International Labour 
Conference tmdoubtedly marks a further 
step, as was declared by Yrs, AveGderg, 
Norwegian Government, delegate and 
Chairman of the Government group, m 
the promotion of international co-opera- 
tion and thas in the achievement of mter- 
national peace and security. | 
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ГНЕМ ін the beginning of 1925 Sir 
Basil Blackett took charge of 
the office of Finance Member. of 

the Government of Таа, the finances 
ol the country were in a most deplor- 
able condition. For five v in succes: 
sion the  (zovermment id found it 
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impossible to balance its ‘bhudget, with the 
result that the accumulated deficits. totalled 
nearly. Rs 100 crores. Unable to meet its 
expenditure from out of the revenues, the 
Goverument hud veur after vear to budisret 
fora deficit and then cover it largely by 


means of loans Trade depression, unfore- 
seen expenditure, finctuatrons in exchange 


and an їйїнє currency policy resulting in 
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heavy losses to the country, all contributed 
to this state of things The Government 
was in а dilemma fit wanted to restore 
financial equilibrium, it must etther reduce 
its expenditure or increase taxation While 


it was not inclined todo the former, it was: 


afraid of the unpopularity of the latter 
course, especially having regard to the state 
of ipolitical feeling in the country and the 
*“No-iax Campaign’ vigorously advocated 
by the extremist leaders in some of the prov- 
inces. In the meantime the Legislative 
Assembly became seriously perturbed at the 
situation and while rejecting all proposals 
for increased taxation, emphatically demand- 
el thorough-going retrenchment, msist- 
mg Ota Minimum cut of five per cent in the 
expenditure of all civil deparments and а 
larger reduction of military expenditure, At 
last finding that its finances were m a 
critica] state, the Government appointed a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 

Incheape to make ascarching inquiry into 
the expenditure of all Departments of the 
Central Crovermnent and recommended what 
all possible retrenchments could be made 
in it. 

— It was at thüs juncture tat Sir. Basil 
Blackett assumed charge of his responsible 
office, He had already, before he framed 
his first budget for 1923-24, most of the 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Corm- 
mittee before him and though, as the Com- 
mittee itself recognised, full effect could not 
be given to them in the first year of their 
operation, he was able by strenuous efforts 
to include the pee mdr of tlie proposals 
in his budget, an ect — reduc. 
tions to the extent of Rs.J2 crores: Still 
a§ against an estimated exjeaditure of Rs, 
20437 crores, there was an expected revenue 
of only Rs 1952 crores thus leaving a 
deficit of Ks. 917 crores, Sir Basil was too 
sound a financier to think of covering this 
deficit quietly by means of loans, or leaving 
it uncovered, as was done by his predecessor 


m some vear& He saw that the only. possi-- 


hle course open for him was to double the 
Salt Duty which had proved to be the only 
unfailing .source of revenue in times of 
financial distress in the past, But when he 
presented to the Legislative Assembly his 
Finance Fill embodying. this proposal, the 
Assembly though unable to suggest any 
other alternative to restore financial equili- 
bnum, contented ttself with vehemently 
»pposimg thc proposal as. calculated £o hit 
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severely the poorer classes of the popula- 
Hon, andl despite the cogent and convimeme 
arguments adyaneed by the Finance Mem- 
ber in support of it, refused topass it The 
Bill was however passed by the Council of 
State but was again thrown out by the 
Assembly when it was re-presented toit 
as required by the constitution, The Vice- 
roy had therefore to intervene under the 
special powers conferred on him by section 
67B of the Government of India Act and 
certify the measure as necessary for pro- 
viding sufficient funds to enable the ad- 
ministration to be carried оп. This act of 
certification which was the first of a series 
necessitated by the recalcitrant attitude of 
the Legislative Assembly, during the regime 
of Sir Basil. Blackett was highly resented 
by that house as an autocratic act of the 
ко that. flouted: the decision of the 
people's representatives and reduced the 
Reforms to'a mere sham. 

Thus the first Budget of Sir. Basil Mac- 
kett began with o storm But his. wisdom 
gt aclueving a balanced budget soon showed 
itself in the effects it had in enhancing. the 
market value of Government of India securi- 
les and the favourable term’ at which 
fresh) borrowings could be inlerken, 
There was also an improvement in the 
Government's financial position, due part) 
to the recovery of trade but mainly to Sir 
Basil's ability and skill iu the ‘manayement 
of finance and exchange policy, with the 
result that the petuals for the year 192324 
showed à surplus of Rs. 4 crores. Then 
followed a series of Ave surplus budgets in 
succession unique in the financial history 
of British India, all resulting from an order- 
ed fnancml policy pursued by him, rein- 
forced! of course by a series af good mon- 
soons without which financial stability is 
impossible of achievement in. an agri- 
cultural country like India. When Sir Basil 
took charge of his. office im 1923. the state 
of things was such that nobody could have 
prophesied that before he laid it down he 
would be in a position not only to restore 
Rnancial equilibrium without any additional 
taxation or additional borrowing for the 


purpose but reduce the Salt Tax from its 


enhanced to the original level, effect a re- 
duction in the unproductive debt to the 


extent of Rs. 8145 crores, enliance the credit. 


of the Government of India both within 
and without the country and remit provincial 
contribations- completely and finally, and. 
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alter doing. all these things show a net 
surplus successivelv for five vears. 
II 

The achievements of Sir Hasil nre во 
many and so far-reaching in their conse- 
quences on the financial system of India 
that we cannot do full justice to tliem 
im thisarticle, — But we may notice tlie most 
important of them, One df the biggest items 
oi expenditure which hangs like a milestone 
on the néck of an, Duhan Finance Minister, 
especially in times of financial distress 
is: that on! military services — During the 
five disastrous years 1916-19 to 1922-23 
eatery expenditure had risen. to unimagi- 
nable heights and after a series of reduc- 
tions stood at the time of the Retrenchment 
Conunittee's inquiry al Re. 65 crores while 
the pre-war figure; (1913—19) was sijg 
Re 3/9 crores. After making a thoroug 
examination of the whole situatian the 
Committe suggested the inmediate fx- 
ing òf the total net budget for 1923-24 at 
Rs 5775 crores and expressed their 
view that with a further fall of prices 
which was then anticipated, the expenditure 
could and oughtto he reduced to à sum 
not exceeding Rs. 50 crores, though even 
that figure was in their opinion too much 
for the Indian tax-payer to bear, During 
the first year of Sir Hasil’s office the expen- 
diture was rednced to Rs 46°23 crores, a 
figure even lower than what the Retrench- 
ment Committee suggested but there have 
heen no appreciable reductions in subsequent 
years in spite of a steady fall of prices, 

d the expenditure now stands in the 
neigtibourhoo! of Rs. 53 crores, 

.itisá matterfor regret that Sir Basil 
Blackett could not carry out in full the 
recommendations of the Retreschment Coni- 
mittee in this respect but im justice to him 
It must be said that he was not a free agent 
m the matter, as it involved questions 
af року besides financial considerations 
aud in these His Excellency the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief had the final зау. Опе 
of the most important services that Sir 
Basi has rendered to Indian Finance is the 
formulation of a scientifically-conceived 

ey with regard to the regulation 
of the Public Debt position. Classifying 
the Debt into productive and unproductive 
so that it may be clearly seen how much 


obit has been incurred for productive and 


how much for unproductive p s he 
sugested the Axing of -a e the 
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redemption of cach —which according to. lum 
тау fixed at not less tham 80 years in 
the case of the former and not more than 
50 years im the case of the latter, and pro- 
posed the making of an annual budgetary 
provision for the purpose. The scheme was 
substantially approved by a Resolution of 
the Govermnent of India, dated Oth; Decem- 
her, 1924, By thus systematising the prov 
sim for debt redemption and strictly von- 
fining new borrowings either ta. productive 
purposes or renewal oi short term bonds at 
maturity at lower rates of interest, Sir. Basil 
during his tenure of offiec was able not 
only to considerably reduce the annual 
niterest charges anid consequently its hurden 
on the tax-payer but reduce the unproduc- 
tive debt that had been incurred during 
lis predecessors’ regime for meeting budget 
deficits to the extentof Rs 76 crores, while 
the productive debt increased by Rs. 180 
crores. The whole position is thus summed 
up by Sir Basil in the Budget Statement 
he presented to the Assembly on 29th Feb- 
ruary, 1928: “In the five years since 3lst 
March, 1923, when the cra of deficits came 
to an end, the aggregate debt has: increased 
by as much as !89 crores, and the umnpro-- 
ductive portion has been.reduced by 76 crores. 
By the end of 1924-29 we hope to have 
just about liquidated the debt due to the 
hve years of revenue deficits from: 1918-19 
to, 1922-23 and if the recent rate of prog- 
ress is continued, our un uctive debt 
should vanish altogether in about twelve 
years’ time,” 

One further aspect of the new Public 
Debt Policy was. the establishment in 1925 
of a Provincial Loans Fund for the purpos 
of systematising the arrangements by which 
advances are e to Provincial Geri: 
ments from the Central Exchequer. Hither- 
to loans had been granted to tlie. provinces 
directly from out of the balances of the 
Central Goverument and the terms and 
conditions including the rate of interest 
and the period of amortisation had bees 
dealt with piece-meal and under special 
orders of the Government of India as each 
occasion arose. The object of establishin 
this Central Fund was to subject Provincial i 
borrowings to definite and wnitorm prin- 
ciples, and enable the development ulti- 
mately of an independent controlling body, 
corresponding to tlie. National Debt Com- 
missioners or the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners in England, which would raise 
the tomes required for the Fund in the 
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open market and om the security of the 
assets of the Fund изе. Sir il also 
looked forward to à day when tie transac- 
tionis Of this Fund would be excluded from 
the Public Debt of the Government of India 
in the same way as advances made to 
public bodies in the United Kingdom on 
the guarantee of the British Treasury are 
excluded from the British Public Debt. He 
hoped that the separation of this. Provinci 
Loans Fund and also the Railway debt 
would vastly increase the facilities for rais- 
ing new capital by obviating the necessity 
of the Government of India to borrow 
monies for capital development, on the sole 
security of the reventes of Indi 
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Another improvement of fundamental 
importance brought about during the re- 
gime of Sir Basil Blackett was the separa- 
tion of Railway from General Finance, on 
the basis of the recommendation of the 
Acworth Committee on Indian Railways. 
it was remarked by that Committee that 
the anntal allotments for railway expen- 
diture were being made less with regar 
to the actual requirements of the Rail- 
ways than te the general financial position. 
As the grants were annual anid balances 
unspent at the end of cach year lapsed 
to the general revenues, it Was Impossi- 
ble for railway works to be efficiently 
carried on, as they had Mr to 
spread overa period years, unless the 
general finances i tisfactory 
during each year of the continuance of the 
works undertaken, Further the monics 
that could be spared for railway require- 
ments each year depended not on the extent 
of the requirements but on the state of the 
Government's budget whicli was affected by 
» good many circumstances such as good 
andl bad tnonsoons—all extrancous to railway 
m 


atters. 

i Sir Basil exerted himself not a little for 
the ration of railway finance from the 
general finance and tlie provision of a. sepa- 
rate budyet for railways. When he mooted 
the question in the Legislative Assembly 
there was great suspicion about the pro- 
posal as having been planned with the 
nitimate object of weakening the Assembly's 
control over railway policy. When however 
the matter was fully explained and it was 
shown that the Assembly would under the 
scheme have greater control over railway 
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policy than before, it was finally accepted, and. 
as part ofthescheme a standing finance com- 
mittee of the Assembly wasalso constituted, 
which was entr with the task of dis- 
cussing allitems of railway finance 
the budget was prepared and presented to the 
Legislature. c members of this Con- 
mittee were also to be ex-officio members 
of the Central Advisory Council for railway 
development, The result of the separation. 
which began in March, 1925, when the first 
railway budget was prepared, has been a 
rapid and unimped rogress in railway 
development. It has cleared the path for 
x coritinuous process of railway construction 
and rehabilitation and enabled progressive 
reduction of railway rates and while 
relieving the finances of an in- 
tolerable burden of uncertunty due aM 
fluctuations im the railway receipts of go 
and bad trading seasons, which meant 
differences of several crores of rupees in the 
budget figures. 
Under the scheme of separation it was 

also stipulated that the general revenue 
should recetve a definite annual contribution 
from railways, which should be a first 
charge on their net receipts. The contribu- 
tion was settled on the basis of one per cent 
on the capital at charge of commercial lines 
in the penultimate year, plus on | 
surplus profits in that year, interest on 
capital at charge of strategiclines, and loss 
in working being deducted. It was further 
»rovided that if after payment of the contri- 
ution so fixed, the amount available for 
transfer to railway reserves should ex 

Rs. three cr one-thint 
should be paid to the general reyenues and 
that the railway reserves should be used as 
much for securing this annual contribution 
to the general revenues as forstren i 
the financial position of the railways and 
providing if necessary for arrears of depre- 
ciation and writing down capital, 


Iv 
After the separation of Provincial from 
Central finance in consequence of the intro- 
diction of the Reforms and as an in 
part of the financial arrangements made 
under the ed constitution the Pro- 
vincial Governments had to make an annual 
contribution to the Central Exchequer in 
certain defined proportions, as compensation 
for depriving the Central Government of 
certain important heads of revenue айй 


of the excess. 
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allotting the same te the Proviticial Govern- 
ments Unfortunately however from the 
beginning of their commencement in 1921, 
the Provincial Governments were, equally 
with the Government of India, undergoing 
severe financial strain, and as many as 
‘seven out of the nine of them found it im- 
possible to balance their budgets Under 
such circumstances very little could be 
spent on what werecalled * Nation-building' 
services for which under the reformed con- 
stitution the ministers of the prone in the 
provinces were responsible. There was a 
strong feeling against depleting local 
finances by subyentions to the Central Goy- 
ernment, In the first conference of finance 
ministers held in April, 1922, the question of 
remitting provincial contributions was 
yehemently agitated but the finances of the 
Central Government were emselves за 
bad that no relief could be given until better 
times arrived. 

When Sir Basil] framed his budget for 
1923-24 he had, as we saw to cover a deficit of 
more than nine crores by enhanciny the 
Salt Duty in the teeth of opposition of the 
Legislative Assembly and thtough the un- 
pleasant method of certification by the Vice- 
roy. But he fullyrealised the handicap placed 
on the provincial governments by thé contri- 
bution system and set it in the forefront of 
kis programme to give them the necessary 
relief as soon as his finances would permit. 
When the year 1923-24 showed a surplus he 
suggested to the Assembly the wisdom of re- 
шип а portion of the provincial contribu- 
tonshnt the feeling. of the house was too 
strong against the enhanced Salt Duty: to 
permut of any other course thana reduction 
ofthat impost Fortunately however for the 
provinces the finances o the Central Gov- 
ernment soon showed a steady improvement 
resulting in a series of surplus budgets with 
which it became a pleasarit task for Sir 
Basil to effect gradual remissions year after 
year until in his last budget for 1025-9. he 
was able to announce « complete and final 
remission of the whole of the contributions, 
He would have done this even a year 
earlier but for the more imperative necessity 
of abolishing the much hated Cotton Excise 
Duty which created a shortage in the 
amount required for making 3 complete 
remission. + — 

. ‘The abolition of provincial contributions, 
is from the point of view of the Provinces, 
one of the greatest achievements of Sir 


ат 
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Hasil Blackett But the Assembly regarded 


it with indifference if not scorn, as in its 
view were tore pressing: national 
demands ‘such as the abolition of the Salt 
Duty, and reduction of pastal and telegra ше 
rites tha the relief of the provinces which 
in its view was of no national unportance. 
It did not care to perceive that the remis: 
sion of provincial contributions must in- 
crease the spending power of the provinces 
and give tliem. gre.ter scope to. undertake 
those large projects of social and. industrial 
—— upon NK. the — nnd: 
m progress о r people laryel 
depends and which under Бе теры 
constitution is entrnsted to the Ministers of 
the poople themselves. The Assembly also 
failed to appreciate the fact that im 
creased prosperity would Arw siso increase 
the taxable capacity of a people and that in 
all wivanced countries gress has been 
invariably attained by increased taxation. 
Tax Borden is not in itself the critenon 
but the capacity to bear it, and if the latter 
is increased there need be no: coin plait 
about the former 
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Another Important feature of Sir Basil 
Blackett's regime sthe great work lie did for 
stabilising Indian Exchange and improving 
the Currency System of the country. As Sec 
retary of a previous Currency Connnissión, 
the Chamberlain Commission of $913, 
he had known s great deal about the subject: 
Now, asa consequence of the War and the 
dislocation caused by its after effects and 
the disastrous policy pursued by the Goy- 
ernment tn-hastily fixing the exchange rate 
at 2s. and trying to maintain it by sale of 
Reverse Councils, the Indian Exchange was 
hopelessly unsteady and convulsive, when 
Sir Basil assumed office. As the Govern. 
ment of India had large commitments in 
England,this contributed a great deal to 
the uncertainties of Indian Finance. Sir 
Basil, 4 great expert in currency matters, 
soon mastered the situation and by clever 
management of the system through the 
issue of Reverse Councils, sale of securities 
and bullion from the Reserves and the Cren- 
tion and cancellation of ad Ae securities, 
succeeded in stabilising the exchange at 
a pomt whith he considered to be 
most advantageous to the Government 
finance, Though the methods he adopted 
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were somewhat objectionable from the 
standpoint of the larger interests. of the 
country and in fact severely criticised by the 
Bombay interests, his achievement of stabi- 
lity for the Rupee at a time when the 
currencies Of many other countries were 
still suffering from the  debsuches of the 
War, was highly praiseworthy. Then came 
tlie Currency Commission: of 1925-26 which 
after a: searching examination. of all the cir- 
cumstances, recommended stabilisation of 
exchange at the point at which. they found 
itn. Ie Gd. which was the exact pomt at 
which Sir Basil himself had been striving 
ta fix it for sonie years past, In conformity 
with the recommendation of the Currency 
Commission, Sir Basil introduced liis Cur- 
rency Bill in March, 1927, for amending the 
"Indian Coinage and Paper Currency: Acts 
so ag to fix the gold value of the rupee at 
inod For the first tome in the Currency 
history-of India, the Bill aimed at imposing 
a statutory liability on the Currency autho- 
rity to maittain the rupee at this fixed 
mto to gold. The Bill met with the 
severest брен ноп m the Legislative 
Assembly where the politicians playing mto 
the hands of the Bombay interests, were 
cajoled into believing im spite of the cogent 
arguments advanced im support of the de- 
fac» ratio that the defunct rate of 1444 
‘was the proper and “natural” rate to be 
aimed at. But thanks to. the fdependent 
elements in the House, the Bill was ulti- 
mately passed through by a narrow majority. 
This however was not all, The most 
important recommendation of the Currency 
Commission was the establishment of a* old 
hullion standard’ and the transfer of Cur- 
rency munagement from the Goyernment 
to an independent Central Bank to be called 
the Reserve Bank of India. Sir Basil 
who was himself a. strong advocate ot 
the. "Gold Currency Standard! (as will be 
geen from bis evidence before the Cur- 
rency Commission) was convinced of 
the soundness of the Commission's recom- 
mendation and prepared a Bill called 
the (old Standard and Reserve: Bank Bill 
on the lines suggested —by the Commission 
itself. But different kinds of opposition 
were raised to the Bill At first it was 
opposed on the ground that the establish- 
ment oí a Central Bank other than the 
Eni praia! Bank would diminish the prestige 
and power of the latter, and that the- Impe- 


ral Bank should itself be constituted the 
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Central Bank. But the arguments: of the 
Currency Commission ngamst making the- 


Imperial the Central Bank were 
en convincing and unanswerable that it 
was not dificult for the politicians to per- 
ceive the selfinterest underlying е 
attitude ofthe opponents of an indepen- 
dent Central Bank, who were mostly 
the big holders of Imperial Rank shares. 
The үне however, unwittingly: fell 
into their trap im another respect, that ts, in 
opposing the Bill on the ground that its 
scheme of a shareholders" Bank. was not in 
the interests of the country. During the 
discussion of the Bill the attitude of the 
Assembly became so definite in favour of 
3 State-owned Bank that, fearing am amend- 


ment to that effect, the Secretary of State 


for India who it was said lind consented to 
forego some of hisown powers in favour of 
the proposed Bank solely on the unilerstand-. 
ing that it was to be constituted as 2 share- 
holders’ Bank as provided in the Bill, stopped 
by a cable communication all further dis- 
cussion on the Bill, in exercise of the powers 
giveit to him under the Government of India 
Act. This interference on his part | 
a great sensation in the country but the real 
person to be aggrieved at the action of the 
Secretary of State was Sir Basil It was lis 
cherished ambition and hope to see the 
Indian Currency system on a secure basis 

fore lie retired. from hiis office, He therefore 
proceeded to England and after personally 
discussing the matter with the Secretary of 
State and prevailing on him to give his 
consent to a new Bill which with some 
modification practically incorpora 
visions.of the original Bill, introduced. 3t in 
the Legislative Assembly in Junuary, 1038. 
Political feeling in the House was however 


so strong against the interference of the 


Secretary of State: that the Bill, without 
being considered on the merits, was ruled 
out by the President as incompetent while 
the first Rill was allowed to be dro ped 
Thus failed Sir Basil's attempts at агй 
lation foran uptodate currency system 
for India. | 


Whatever might be the constitution ol: 


the Bank, whether it was to bê State-owned 
as ilesired by the Assembly ora qualified 
shareholders’ bank as proposal in the, two 
Bills. presented to it, th? currency system 
promised to the country was immensely 
superior to the present one administered 
by the Government directly. All the 


the pri 
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Currency Bilis of the past have been due to 
inexpert iug of currency by Govern- 
ment which was not responsible to the 
ublic in any way The necessity for a 
Central Bank has been perceived in all coun- 
tries, and the sal for establishing п 
Central Bank in India even though with 
private capital is not in any way objection- 
able, if the profits over and above a. prescrib- 
ed winimum, as agreed to by Str Basil 
himself, are allowed to be appropriated to 
the State Treasury It is lamentable that 
the attempted legislation for establishing à 
Central Banking system should. have. failed 
and the Executive Government further 
allowed to continue to manage and tmisman- 
the system in its own way. There- 
sponsibility for the failure is certainly on the 
politicians who reft to consider the 
merits of the proposed legislation in all its 
aspects und allowed themselves to be guided 
by the views of certain members of the 
mercantile community, who as holders of 
Imperial Bank shares had a self-interest in 
wrecking the Bills. Neyer did the polite 
cians pley more unwittingly into the hands 
of selí-seekers. m 
‘Though Sir Basil's cherished ambition 
was thus frustrated it may be hoped that 
members of the Legislature and the public 
will soou become sufficiently educated im 
currency matters to perceive the adyant- 
ages ot having a Central Banking and 
cy unthority. The Bills, which have 
been wrecked, may still serve as a basis for 
future legislation. 
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As a sincere friend of India Sir Basil 
had also entertained high hopes about the 
country's banking possibilities and poten- 
tialities of wealth. As Chairman of the 
External Capita! Committee he had re- 
cogtiséd that India had a vast store of 
hoarded wealth which undera wise system 
of banking conid be directed to pro- 
ductive purposes. He hoped that with 
adequate banking facilities, India would 
be able not only to finance all her enter- 

rises with her own capital but суеп 
еле a world creditor, He had thought 
of instituting an inqnity into the system of 
banking and the possibilities of banking 
development, after securing the necessary 
legislation for tlie establishment of the Gold 
Standard and Central Bank. With the failure 
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of the Reserve Bank Bills, this idea had 
to be given up, his tenure of office having 


also in the meantime come to an end K 
In connection with the reform of the tas 

system, Sir Basil had nö opportunity to do 

much. He began, as we saw with a propos 

to double the Salt Duty, in order to 

the budget for 1923-74, and though the duty 

was in subsequent scars reduced to its art- 

simal level, the idea did not strike him, as 

it did not strike any otlier Finance Meni 

of the Government of India before him, that 


a tax on such an essential —— of life 
as salt was wrong in principle and being a 
severe burden on the poorer classes of the 
populution ought to be completely and 
speedily abolished. ‘The Government. of 
India has in the past significantly felt little 
sympathy for the poor, as the financial 
history of the country shows, and particu 
larly. so with regard to the Salt Dutv which 
has always been considered by them as a 
great reserve of power in times of financial 
distress "The duty las been imposed con- 
trary to tlie teachings of economic science 
and nothing is more imperative from the 
standpoint of good government than its 
total abolition, | 
As n result of tie Conference of Financ: 
Members held in November, 1923, Sir Basil 
had a Committee appointed in 1924 to in- 
quire into the system of taxation and make 
recommendations. The Committee submit- 
ted its Report in the beginning of 1926 mak- 
in; various recommendations with 
to Central and Provincial taxation. With 
a view to carry out its recommendations 
Sir Basil in the Simla session of 1926 moved 
a resolution in the Assembly for taking the 
Report into consideration but after a brief 
discussion, the matter was adjourned sine 
diz. ‘This however did not mean that the 
Committees recommendations were to be 
shelyed. In accordance with their sugges 
tion, he included in his Budget for 1927-28 
a proposal to abolish the export duty on 
hides and reduce the import duty on. motor- 
cars and Accessories. But the Assembly, while 
not consenting to the former, agreed to the 
latter. Left to himself Sir Basil would have 
also done considerable — in the 
system of incame-tax, but his period of office 
was only five years in which he had to dis- 
charge manifold duties and always face a 
hostile Assembly. He was however able to 
make some amendments to the Indian In- 
come-tax Act, especially with regard to the 
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receipt of foreign incomes, and double. taxa- 
tion, a subject in which he had published an 
expert memorandum. for the Economic an 
Financial Section of the League of Nations; 
and he also effected some minor changes in 
the income-tax machinery and administra- 
tion with a view to prevent evasion and 


е. 

Sir Basil was also able to bring about 
some improvements in the method of bud- 

eting and financial —— which he 

oroughly overhauled and made more effi- 
cient. He modelled the Public Accounts 
Committee on the corresponding Committee 
of the House of Commons. With the object 
of sunplifying business and enabling mem- 
hers of the Legislature and the public to 
understand better the scope ani meaning 
of the various financial heads in the annual 
budget he brought about changes in the de- 
mands for grants. The total number of 
grants were also increased and instead of 
one omnibus grant for general administra- 
tion, each department has now its Own sepa- 
rate erant—a change which makes for greater 
precision and responsibility in the Depart- 
ments themselves and for, more effective 
control by the Legislature “Each grant is 
now shown subdivided into a number of sub- 
heads and the actual will be accounted for 
under cach, so thatthe Public Accounts Com- 
mittee when mer scrutinise the final 
accounts will be able to compare without 
difficulty the actual expenditure with the 
budget provision under each sub-head and 
to fulfil more easily their constitutional task 
of examining the extent to which savings 
under onc sub-head have been utilised by 
the Executive Government towards extra 
expenditure under another,” 

Another item of fimprovement is the 
separation of Accounts from Audit. Under 
this proposal Provincial Governments are 
to be in control of their own accounts, while 
the auditing will be conducted by a single 
authority, the Auditor-General, for the whole 
of British India. This system of account 
is considered to have the merit of “a more 
efficient control of and closer check on ex- 
gente by the Department responsible 
or that expenditure as a continuous 
during the expenditure.” The Audit — 
ment will be relieved from the mechanical 
routine duties involved in the present system 
amd audit becomes more searching. Instead 
of being introduced all at once throughout 


the country the scheme has experi- 
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mented in the United Provinces in the first 
is therefore probable that it will -svon 
extended to other provinces also, 

Sir Basil Blackett’s term of office came 
to an end im the beginning of April, 1928, after 
the close of the budget session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. During his career as 
Finance Member he had to work under great 
limitations He was nota free agent. His 
personal opinion. had always to бе kept im 
subordination to that of the Conservative 


instance and found to work well there, E 


Secretary of State 5,000 miles away, It was 


not so difficult for him to bring the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Goyernment of India 
to his view, as to convince the masterat 
home At the same time he had a very 
difficult time in the Legislative Assembly, 
His cial measures as well as any other 
measures of Government far from being 
considered on their merits, were ritostly sub- 
jected toa political debate in which griey- 
ances against the administration as a whole 
were freely ventilated. Cuts were made 
їп {һе demands for prants not because of 
any financial reasons but asa 'gesture' of 


dissatisfaction with the extent of the Re- 
in 


forms, As Sir Basil himself o 
his Budget speech for 1926-27, “The men 
bers of this House (ie, the Legislative 
Assembly) appear to me sometimes to fix 
their attention so earnestly on what are 
called political questions as to overlook the 
steady advance towards the goal of con- 
stitutional self-government which is bei 
registered day by day in administration and 
m — Тһе ea eae that the know- 
edge and experience of a great financi 
expert had often to waste in thankless oa 
and to meet political intrigues and organise 
oppositions and canvass votes for the passage 
of every measure of consequence. 
sion by reason and argument was always 
difficult in the case of political suspicion 
which saw in everything emanating from 
Government source an anti-Indian policy. 
The situation exacted from the Finance 
Member not only skill and ability in his own 
feld but a capacity for political intrigue 
and diplomacy which he did not perhaps 
possess in-a sufficient degree. ‘The Jast days 
of Sir Basil’s tenure of office became farther 
unpleasant on account of the widespread 
discontent in the country with the constitu- 
поп of Statutory Commission in which In- 
ns were given no place. If he liad charge 
of the finances of the country at a quieter 
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time, Sir Basil would certainly have had 
greater opportunities of displaying his know- 
ledge anil ability and come to be regarded 
as the greatest finance member India has 
ever had, But even as they were hiis achieye- 
ments, as this survey has attempted to show, 
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have been many and far-reaching in. their 
consequences, and when the political cloud 
which hangs over them disappears as it 
must in course of time, History will certain- 
ly record its judgement of them and assess 
their real value. 


A Study of Birth-control in India - 1l 


HY 
(THE LATE) Mrs: LUCY M. PEARCE 
t — — — 





ERNARD SHAW shows that Nature 
has herown ways of keeping the 
population steady, that artificial birth- 
control is never likely to be required. In 
India, where we know of Reincarnation 
and Karma,we know there can be no ques- 
tion of over-population at all, The local 
overcrowding that has happened 15 the 
result of wrong-doing, bad karma. We 
can repair it by insisting firmly on the 
adoption of a system of work and pro- 
perty consistent with our own ‘religion, 
philosophy aud ideals. Why should 
we import vile expedients from other 
countries, which are based on ез ignor- 
ance which has led them astray? 

" Nature can and does increase ferti- 
lity to prevent the extinction of a species 
by excessive mortality. Need we doubt 
that she can and will decrease it to 
prevent its extinction of overcrowding 2” 

Let us “work on with Nature," as an 
ancient sacred scripture has tauglit us, 
Inspired by our E sown immemo- 
nal religious ideals. 

In England—in London and other 
big towns—the Karma of the British has 
brought about overcrowding, over-popu- 








lation, poverty and crime—becquse of 
their assumption of power over helpless 
savages in days gone by. Many of 
these people have been reborn in their 
midst. The билк, Is quite obvious to 
any observer, The ways of many of 
these unfortunates are the ways of sava- 
ges. For instance, when children in 
play will attempt to roast the baby over 
the fire! Of course, they on their part 
must have deserved their own sufferings 
amid Western civilizations, by their own 
brutalities in their own lands in the 
past; but there is по doubt that they 
belong to savage races, not really among 
Western civilizations-at all. What Wes- 
tern people suffer through having them 
in their midst, breeding disease and 
prepetrating crimes, presenting all sorts 
of difficult problems of government and 
sociology, is the Karma of Westerners for 
having drawn them there, oue presumes. 
The pressure of û more advanced civili- 
zation too often warps their primitive 
morality into what among civilized 
people actually becomes crime, Savages 
cannot live their natural lives in White- 

chapel, London, 
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Perhaps some are to be found, and 
from similar catises, in the slums of 
Bombay and Madras and Calcutta. 

li they are among us, they must һе 
treated with equity. If we have made 
bad Karma with them in the past, as we 
must presume we have, by their presence 
and provision for us of knotty problems, 
its up to us to treat them properly in 
the present. They are Indianin body now, 
as we are; they must share with us, 
equally as to income, so that. they. may 
learn to live decently. Otherwise we shall 
certainly suffer tili the end by their 
poeng among us, They will spread 
oul disease and in other ways menace 
our safety, until we repay them the 
Karma we have incurred. ‘The same 
with all peasants, and servants, and 
“untouchables,” however low in the 
scale of intelligence and culture. They 
must have their share of fair division. of 
wealth. “From each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his needs” 
was the good old maxim in India 
of old. 

And through all changes, invasions 
and conquests, kinpdoms and empires, 
which succeeded one another, India was 
prosperous, famous for fabulous wealth, 
and forthe happiness of all her people 
Whyand how, Because of lier Village Sys- 
tem, which was democratic. " Panchayats, 
the village republics, have been the most 
stable institution of India... They still 
exist within the castes, each caste form- 
ig within itself a tliorough: democracy, 
in which the same man may have as 
relations a prince and a peasant... India 
is democratic in spirit, and in institutions 
left to her from-the past and under her 
control in the present.” (From an Ad- 
dress presented to H. E. the Viceroy hy 
the Нш Rule Leagues, quoted by 
Dr Annie Besant in Ze Future of 
fudtan Poltlics: 

Sir John Lawrence said in 1564, 
""Thevillage communities, each of which 
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isa little republic, are the most abidin 
of Indian institutions.” 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey has said: 
“The East is the parent of Munici- 
palities. Local SelfGovernment, in the 
widest acceptance af the term, is as old as 
the East itself. No matter what may be 


the religion of the people who inhabit. 


what we call the East, there is not a por- 
tion of the country from west te east, from 
north to south, which isnot swarming 
with municipalities, and not only so, but 
like to our municipalities of old, they 
are all bound together as in a spectes af 
network, so that you have ready-made 
to your hand the frame-work of a great 
system.” 

Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Advo- 
cate-General of Madras said: 


* Every village im the times. of the 
Arthashastra (4th century B.C) formed 
an integral part of the generaladministra- 
tive system, and the village was the 
foundation of the Governmental edifice 

Dr. Anme Besant writes in the above- 
quoted book, summarizing her ^ Lectures 
on Political Science ": | 

""The characteristics of the village 
were: a group of houses surrounded 
by a large tract of land, arable pasture 
and forest; each resident had a site 
free of rent for house, yard and 
garden. The establishment ‘consisted 


of the officers and craftsmen, whose 


services were free to all, and who 
were given land, and various other 
rights to shares of produce, as remu- 
neration.” 

The Decentralization Committee's 
Report said : | 

"We consider that as Local Self- 
Government should commence in 
the villages with the establishment 
of village Panchayat, so the next 
step should be the constitution of boards 
for areas of smaller size than a district.” 


in 
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And Dr. Besant enlarged on the establish- 
ment of Panchayats thus: 

“Village needs would thus be 
made known, and if necessary they 
could be represented by the Panchayat 
to a higher authority. The village 
would become articulate through its 
Panchayat, and would по longer 
be the dumb and driven creature 
which it is today. And it would be 
brought into touch: with the larger life... 
All village life would be lifted to a higher 
level, widened and enriched by such 
organization, and each village, further, 
forming one of a group of villages, would 
realize its unity with others, and thus be- 
come an organ of the larger corporate life. 
The corresponding unit in the Towns to 
the Village in the country ts the Ward 
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HERE is no more pathetic sight in 
the literary sphere than the publica- 
tion of a book after the demise of its 
author. A melancholy interest, therefore, 
attaches to the volume before us, which 
has been issued after Mr. P. C. Roy's 
premature death. In the case of a posthu- 
mous publication, criticism is disarmed 
and there is a certain veering round of 
opinion in favour of the writer, whose 
voice is hushed in death, as heis beyond 
all cavil: 


Let them rave 
He ts silent in the grave. 


BY 


Proe HIRALAL CHATTERJEE, M.A. 
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and the Ward Panchayat like — — 

one, should be elected by Ho 

Suffrage. These Ward Councils should 

take up the... matters now neglected." 
Dr. Besant writes further : 


“The land was communal property 
and redistributed from time to time. Ail 
householders appear to have had votes. .. 
The wealth of Kadis lay in her villages ; 
and in wars between different kingdoms, 
often for purposes of annexation, the 
villages were respected, since the would- 
be ruler had to depend on them largely 
for his income. . ." 

Thus, we would see that India can 
and ought to solve the problem of 
birth-control by following her ancient 
Socialistic Ideal. 


* 
н 


The style of the book has a distinct 
journalistic flair. In fact, it is saturated 
with the spirit of the press. Mr, Roy 
has not been able to cast off the atmo- 
sphere which surrounded his editorial 
sanctum. He has presented much too 
sober an account and has seldom 
let himself go, though he had to 
deal with certain characters who tn their 
own way and within their limitations 
tried to light up thestages of the world’s 
dim journey. The perusal, therefore, 
of his book has left us unmoved: as the 
sound elicited is like that drawn by 
muffled fingers across muted strings, 


Life anit Times of ©. R. Dar. By P.O. Ros- (Oxford University Pres, Bombay. 
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What has disappointed us most js 
the paucity of extracts irom the letters 
and the diaries of Mr. C. R. Das We 
are not allowed to catch glimpses of his 
inner mind as revealed by him to his 
Intimate friends. Then, though the 
funeral scene is finely described, we 
are absolutely left in the dark as to 
what other countries thought and said. 
om the occasion—for we know that the 
sound of passionate wailing crossed the 
Indian frontiers and passed over to 
Europe and even to America. In this 
connection we can but recall the legend- 
ary death of King Arthur, as depicted 
by the poet:— 

And from them rose 
Acry that shivered to the tingling 


And as it were one yoice an agony 
Of нна нощ; like a wind that 
h .* 


shrills 
Allniglit in a waste land. where по 
one comes 
Orhath come, since the making of 
the world. 


Then there are no fervours, no 
crescendo notes in this memoir. That 
partly explains the very balanced review 
of Mr. Das's work in the major Йон 
To illustrate our view we shall quote 
the following interesting passage:— 

“Chitta Ranjan was a visionary, a 
dreamer and an apostle of revolt: Yet 
in practical politics, he suffered many 
things and refused to move onwards in 
many matters. He had little sympathy 
with existing conventions of life or 
social or political institutions of any 
kind. In his private and domestic 
life, he was a strong destroyer of 
social usages and conventions, as he 
had constituted himself in the last years 
of his life an enemy of the Government 
established by law. Though horn of 
Brahmo parents, he treated lightly 
certain cherished ideals and conventions 


puritanism, 
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that the Bralimo Samaj held dear -and 
sacred. As we have noticed ina pre- 
vious chapter, he wrote and published 
several poems in which he defied the 
orthodox cult of Brahmo theism and 
In his habits of life he 
had marked out for himself new prin- 
ciples and laws of conduct. In a later 
period of his life, he returned to Hindu. 
orthodoxy, but had cast to the winds its 
principal corner-stone—the caste system, 


Against the fundamental Hindu usage 


of marrying within one's own caste, he 


had married both his daughters to bride- 
grooms chosen from castes other than 


his own; and he got neither of these 
marriages registered, taking upon him- 
self the risk of their validity being 
challenged in a court of law. Yet, in 
the Sradh ceremony of his parents and 
im his daughters marriages, he had 
followed Hindu ritual to the letter, In 
fact, when he grew to mature age, he 
neither remained a Brahmo nor became 
a Hindu, according to the current and 
accepted interpretation of the term.” 


II 


Let us now give our own- impres- 
sions as derived from the. multitudinous 
literature that has gathered round the 
hgure of Chitta Ranjan Das, now that 
the first effects of the staggering blow 
are over, and the overwhelming shock 
has passed. The paroxysm of grief 
which seized us when death shattered 
to pieces the many-coloured dome is by 
now abated. ‘The clouds of sighs and 
the mists of tears which rose enveloping 
all parties, in all places, have slowly 
dissolved. From the abysm into which 
we had been suddenly hurled, we have 
now risen again into a serener 
atmosphere, and it is now possible to 
adjust the focus and gaze with unblurred 
vision across the desolite scene to 
where mighty forces are moulding, 
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perhaps in. other shapes, the morrow's 
tate. 

The tremendous outburst of sorrow 
—the colossal ebullition of the popular 
feeling which surged was spontaneous 
and unrestrained. The vast funeral pro- 
cession—the numbing paralysis—all 
that was absolutely unengincered. The 
stage was not arranged as is done im 
many quarters fora telling scenic effect 
to. seize е popular imagination. 
But we tear democracy “doth protest 
too much," and there is danger if it is 
held that the man is greater than 
his mission—that the reformer is more 
interesting than the destiny of the 
country itself. Since Mr. Tilak's death 
m 1920, the manifestation of public 
reverence has had a crescent. effect and 
(to adopt the words of the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse used in another context) 
when we have another sacrifice to offer 
to the monster, the multitude craving 
for excitement may not find the neces- 
sary stimulant in the blazing pyre and 
may feel disappointed at the non-recur- 
rence of the shock, This was seen at the 
death of Sir Surendranath; the huge 
Wave retreated and dwindled down into 
amere ripple. And yet let us draw 
from the plebiscite of sorrow a happy 
augury to quicken thë pace of the stout- 
hearted pilgrims riding forth indomi- 
table to the avowed goal. 


III 


When on the fateful 5th of March, 
1870, the knot of persons assembled in 
a hired tenement in Calcutta heard 
the Infant ery break the surrounding 
silence, little did they dream that those 
puling accents, half a century later, 
would gather tremendous volume and 
momentum and little did thev dream 
thatthe baby new to earth would one day 
develop thews and sinews which would 
make the boldest tremble! Thus was 


14. 


born (to borrow Carlyle's language) once 
mote û mighty mar, whose light was 
to flame as the beacon over the whole 
land. р 

After graduating from the Presidency 
Callege in 1890, Chitta Ranjan — 
ed to England to prepare for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination. There he 
did not confine himself to his books, 
but plunged into the larger currents of 
life. He began to take an. active. part 
in political discussions to promote the 
cause of reform, and his ardour roused 
some sections of the English people to 
a new sense of their responsibility to 
India. But the result of his publie 
activities was naturally failure at the 
examination. This probably entered 
like irom into his soul. Itis worthy of 
note that the three most eminent Ben- 
galees, who arrayed themselves against 
the bureaucracy, were disappointed шеп 
so far asthe prizes of the Indian Civil 
Service are concerned; Sir Surendra 
nath Banerjee, Chitta Ranjan Das and 
Aurobindo Ghose—each had his deep- 
rooted grievance against what they 
regarded as unjust methods adopted 
to keepthem out of the sacred precincts. 
Well, Mr. Das baulked of his legitimate 
hopes turned his attention to law, and 
returned homeas a Barrister and joined 
the Caleutta High Court in 1894, at the 
age of twenty-four, 


IV 

Chitta Ranjan’s public activities in 
England had enabled him to acquire 
the initial momentum. His outlook had 
been widened and his interests in the 
major aspects of life appreciably deepen- 
ed. He leapt into the fray in right 
earnest and his sole ambition in the 
beginning was to earn sufficient money 
to scratch off the unsavoury label which 
expensive tastes and a prodigal style of 
living had put on his father's memory 
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in the insolvency courts. For this 
reason he sedulously sharpened his 
rapier sọ that its thrusts may- with fm- 
ble precision make short work of 
Бы др onents im legal combats Не 
scorned delights and lived literally 
laborious days Recognition came to 
him but tardily. "lheascent was steep, 
as eminent lawyers were in possesion 
of the whole field. He had to push lis 
way to the front with many a sigh and 
travail. Not till many yeirs later, the 
stars conspired to bring about the 
‘supreme moment when luis forensic skill 
would shine to its greatest advantage 
and subsequently bring within his grasp 
Fortune's cornucopia. Mr. Aurobindo 
Ghosh, a figure of heroic mould lad to 
face his trial for alleged revolutionary 
activities Mr. CR. Das defended him 
at the Alipore Court before the Sessions 
 Judge— afterwards (the late) Sir William 
E ов of the Calcutta High Court. 
His defence was notable alike for hus 
unrivalled cross-examination of the pro- 
secution witnesses, as also for his. brilli- 
ant iorensic eloquence їп summing up 
the arguments on behalf of his client. 
His magnificent peroration, reproduced 
below, lingers in the public mind even 
now, after more than twenty years. The 
acquittal of Aurobindo Ghosh firmly 
established the reputation of Das asa 
great and distinguished advocate. From 
this time onward, he was engaged on one 
side or the otlier in many of the sensa- 
tional trials—civil and criminal—prin- 
cipally in the courts of the Province of 
Behar, and tributes were paid to his 
memory in both the High Courts at 
Calentta and Patna. In the регога- 
tion with which he brought his brilliant 
address to a close, he rose to the highest 
flights of forensic eloquence and the 
whole of it will bear quotation: | 
“The whole of my case before you is 
this. If it is suggested that I preached 
the ideal of freedom to my country, 
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which is against the law, I plead ‘guilty 
to the charge. If that is the law here, Isay 
l have done that and I request you to 
convict me. But donot impute to me 
crimes that I am not guilty of, deeds 
against which my whole nature revolts, 
and which, having regard to my mental 
capacity, are something which could 
never have been perpetrated by me. If 
itis an offence to preach the ideal of 


Ífreedoim, I admit having done 1t—1 have. 


never disputed it. It is for that, that I 
have given up all the prospects df my 
life. It is for that, that I came to Cal- 
cutta to live for it and to labour for itt 
It has been the one thought of my wak- 
ing hours, the dream of my sleep. If 
that is my offence, there is no necessity 
to bring witnesses into the box to depose 
to different things in connection with 
that. Here am I and Ladmitit My 
whole submission before the court is 
this. Let not the scene enacted in com- 
nection with the sedition -trial of the 
‘Bande Mataram’ be enacted overagain, 
and let not the whole tial go into a side 
issue. Lf that is my offence, let it be so 
stated and I shall cheerfully bear any 
punishment. It pains me to think 
that crimes I could never have thought 
of ordeeds repellent to me, and against 
which my whole nature revolts, should 
be attributed to me, and that on the 
strength mot only of evidence on which 


the slightest reliance cannot be placed, 


but on my writings which breathe and 
breathe only of that high ideal which I 
felt I was called upon to preach. I have 
done that and there is no question 
that I have never denied it I have 
adopted the principles of the political 
philosophy of the West and I have 
assimilated that to the immortal 
teachings of Vedantism. I felt [ was 
called upon to preach to my country te 
make them realise that India liad a 
mission to perform in the comity of 
nations, If that is my fault, you can 
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chain me, imprison më, but you will never 


get ont of me a denia! of that charge. I 
venture to submit under no section of 
the law do I come for preaching the 
ideal of freedom and with regard to the 


deeds with which I have been charged. 


I submit there is no evidence on the 
record and it is absolutely inconsistent 
with everything that T taught, that | 
wrote and with every tendency of my 
mind discovered im the evidence. Му 
appéal to you; therefore, is that a man 
like this who is being charged with the 
offences imputed to him stands not only 
before the har in this court, but dans 
before the bar of the High Court of 
History and my appeal to you ts this: 
that long after this controversy is hushed 
in silence, long after this turmoil, this 
agitation ceases, long after he is dead 
and gone, he will be looked upon às the 
росі of patriotism, as the prophet of 
nationalism and the lover of О АКОП 
Long after he is dead and gone, his 
words will be-echoed and re-echoed not 
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only in India, but across distant seas 
and lands, ‘Therefore, I say that the 
man in his position is met only standing: 
before the bar of this court but before 
the bar of the High Court of History." 

The above peroration was worthy 
alike of the great occasion, the great 
advocate and his great client. But 
thongli highly successful, Mr. Das never 
mistook the value of his profession, He 
disliked it and his persistent aim was to 
quit the scene as quickly as possible, 
and husbanding life’s taper at the close 
devote himself to art and literature, AH 
the same though outwardly absorbed 
in grim legal business, he clasped the 
patches of sunshine. He who seemed 
to be wholly given over to. Mammon 
rushed to God in moments of ilumina- 
tion and became a lever tò uplift our 
national life and rol] it in another course. 
These patriotic activities we shall deal 
in the concluding imstalment of our 
survey, In the next issue of е Анх 
tan Review, 


(T0 be concluded. ) 


— 
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| AN OLD MUSAFIR 





[^ DIA owes her Western education to 
her British masters. Educated Indians 
have, in the ordinary course of things, 
derived their ideas concerning the 
merits of the British State religion ex- 
clusively from Christian sources. ‘The 
British rulers hesitated long before de- 
ciding to introduce the Western system 
of education into India. What they 
apprehended was that the spread of 
Е. І 


— 


knowledge would have the ‘effect of 
awakening: face consciousness amongst 
Indians and of rousing them from. a 
state of pathetic contentment, во as to 
jeopardise their own position in the 
country. But religious men in the 
West had iong conceived the idea of 
taking the message of salvation to the 
miserable heathen who have been 
"passing in a terrible procession, minute 
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by minute,to an eternal woe"  Pious 
people  wielding great influence in 
Sritain. eventually succeeded in cón- 
vincing the men im authority that evan- 
gelisation far from proving a source of 
peril would, by the grace of the Lord, 
wove a source of great strength to the 
hristian rulers of India. English educa- 
tion was introduced three years. before 
the Indian Sepoy Mutiny broke out, 1. é,, 
about a hundred years after the English 
had made themselves masters of the 
country. Lord Macaulay, who was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about 
this change of policy, thus gave out his 
real aim: “We must do our best to 
form a class of persons Indian in blood 
and colour, but English їп taste,in opi- 
nion and intellect" The real object in 
view was to denationalise the people and 
to wipe out their own culture which, in 
the case of the Hindusand Buddhists, was 
much older than that of their Christian 
masters. During the Mutiny the Chris- 
tian converts demonstrated their loyalty 
to their rulers—their brethren in faith. 
When the Crown assunied charge of the 
Indian, Government in 1858, the old 
pledge of religious neutrality was, of 
course, reiterated; but the British had 
learnt the. value of the work that was 
being done by. the. various. Missionary 
bodies. Educational and medical move- 
ments carried on by Missionary bodies 
are liberally supported by Goyermment. 
Hindu and Buddhist students have 
thronged: Missionary schools, the avowed 
am of which is to lead the heathen. into 
the Christian fold. Sir F. D. Lugard has 
very frankly stated that in mission schools 
“education is considered secondary and 
ancillary to evangelisation.” Of. this 
there jis not the slightest doubt. The 
result is thatthe Hindus far more than 
Moslems who generally avoid missionary 
schools) have largely imbibed their ideas 
of Christianity from their Christian 
teachers, Many of them have formed 
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the notion that Christianity presents the 
highest ethical ideal known to humanity. 


About a hundred years ago Rajah Ram 
Mohan Roy, the reputed Founder of the 


Theistic Church in Bengal, urged. the 
exclusive claims of the Gospel of Christ 
on awakening India and he declared that 
in comparison with the “absurd and 
detestable modern Hindu: system of 
religion it was the only way to God and 
heaven?" His eminent follower, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, stated that “India could do 
nothing without tle Bible" But bow is 
the Bible regarded at the present day by 
the better educated section of Christians? 
It is being revised; and expurgated edi- 
tions of it are beg produced. “The old 
Protestant orthodoxy,” observes Bishop 
Gore, “stood by the sole and final author- 
ity of the Bible as the infallible Word 
of God, but it is exactly this position 
which modern knowledge is making 
more and more impossible" Dean Inge 
wrote in the Hibbert Journal tor J y: 
1028: “ But are-we sure that the Gospels 
give us the actual events as they happened, 
and the actual discourses as they were 
delivered? A searching criticism makes 
italmost certain thatthey do not.” Modern 
researches have proved the hollowness of 
the old notion that the "moral sanction" 
was an unknown quantity before Chris- 
tianity. Father George Tyrell has stated 
that “nothing is original in the righteous- 
ness preached һу Jesus, All is to be 
found in the prophets, the psalniists, and 
the saints of the Jewish people, not to 
speak of the pagan moralists and saints.” 

е historian Buckle has observed: 
"That the system of morals propounded 
m the New Testament contained no 
maxim which had not. been previously 
enunciated, and that some of the most 
beautiful passages in the Apostolic writ- 
ings are quotations from Pagan authors 
1s well-known to every scholar" It may 
be mentioned that the charming Gospel 
record—" Bless them that curse you, do 
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yood to them that hate you"—has been 
‘found to be an interpolation and has been 
left out in the Revised Version. 

What ‘are the practical results of 
Biblical morality on people who have 
adopted it? Let us examine one aspect 
of morality which concerns the principle 
of the universal brotherhood of human- 
ity. We are told in Chapter iv of Gene- 
sis that God discriminated between Abel 


and Cain by expressing satisfaction with 


the flesh-iieat offering made by the for- 
mer and displeasure with the latter's 


offering of vegetables, withotit any appar- 


ent reason. us act of injustice inspir- 
ed bad feeling in the mind of Cain as 
being contrary tothe spirit of justice 
and it led tò deplorable consequences, 
Believers have then the teaching and 
conduct of Noah, the man who fond 

ce inthe eves of God, as described 
in Gen. ix. 18—27. Here will be found 
the roots of the idea of racial discrimina- 
tion, The whole of the Old Testament 


‘represents God as the special patron 


and protector of the Jews. As the Eng- 
lish saw has it 
How odd 
Of God 
‘To choose 
The Jews. 


David, the man after God's own 
heart, states-in Psalm ii that God will 
give his Son the heathen for his inherit- 
ance and the uttermost part of the earth 
to possess and that God will give his Son 
a free hand to break the heathen witha 
rod af iron and to dash them tà pieces 
like a potter's vessel. There is com- 
plete harmony and continuity obsery- 
able in this respect between thé two Test- 
aments. Luke, indeed, refers to David 
(хх. 42) as an authority. A devout 


minister ofthe Church, Pastor. Oito Stock- 


mayer, has pointed out that the man- 
date conferred in Ps. ii is reiterated in 
Rev. xii. 5. He has also pointed out 


that the authority given by God the 
Father to His Son im Ps.i is the same. 
that is promised to the Manchild in Rev... 
i. 26—28, R.V. In the words of the 
*Encyclopaslia Britannica" Christ him- 
self did not seek converts ontside Israel, 
He not only directed his apostles to leave 
the Gentiles nlone, as in Matt. x and 
Luke xix, but he wanted that non-Jews 
should have no chance: of salvation, as 
would appear from Mark iv. 11-12, and 
Кот. хї, 7-Я, Jesus shows his contempt 
of the heathen in Май. хуи, 17 Dis 
crimination is shown in many parts of 
the New 'Testament, 4g, 1 Cor. x, 21; 2 
Cor. vi, 14 and John x. Jesus as an 
exorcist told-a woman of Canaan in Matt. 
xv. (a Greek woman’ according’ to Mark 
vii.) in perfectly plain terma that his nis- 
sion was to the lost sheep of Israel and 
that it was not proper for him toextend 
to others the benefit which was due ex- 
clusively to the children of Israel It 
will be difficult for apologists to make 
all this fit in with the idea that Christ 
introduced cosmopolitan ideas in place 
of the communalism taught inthe Old 
Testament by the Lord God of Israel. 
The same exclusory, patochial spirit 
really runs through both the Testaments 
in uninterrupted continuity. Precepts 
of an altruisue import may no doubt be 
culled from a book which owes:so much 
to outside Influence. 

What about the practical results of 
the Biblical religion?’ Milman-states in 
his "History of Latin Christianity": 
"No barbarian, no infidel, no Saracen 
ever perpetrated such wanton nd cald- 
blooded atrovities of cruelty as the war- 
riors of the Church of Christ.” In Janu- 
ary, 1914, before the outbreak of the 
Great War, Sir Joseph Swan stated that 
the civilisation of the world was tlireaterr- 
ed not by pagans, not by the heathen, 
but by the БОО Christian nation of 
enlightened Europe. | 

Irenæus, an early Christian. Father 
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laid down, under Biblical inspiration, the 
principle: “The pagans are our debtors; 
all that the pagans have acquired with 
labour we ought to enjoy without la- 
bour" 'The same principle was recognis- 
ed by Augustine and other early Chris- 
tians. lt was under this principle that 
the Pope made a free gift of heathen 
India to the Christian King of Portugal 
on that King's giving an undertaking to 
establish Christianity in that country, 
The policy of land-grabbing by which 
the original inhabitants of vast tracts of 
country im America, Africa and Austra- 
lasia have been wiped out, or reduced to 
helotry in their own country, is traceable 
to the same cause. Negro slavery has 
been defended by tlie Churches on Bibli- 
eal authority. Societies for the protection 
of the aborigines have been established 
under the humane intinence of modern 
secular knowledge, just as humanitarian 
ideas have led to the formation of Socie- 
ties for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. But even inm. 1928 the British 
Colonial Government proposed,in the 
interests of the white interlopers, to re- 
move the Samburn tribe of Kenya from 
its old home-land im Laikipia district 
and to assign the lands to Europeans. 
Mr. W. F. Bailey, F-R-G.S., has, poimt- 
ed out that in South Ainca there are 
many white mien who boldly deny that 
the black man (i.e. the original inhahbit- 
ant of the country) is any more a 
human being than a baboon. He says 
that he has frequently heard white men 
in South Africa speak of " human beings 
and  Kaffrs" White men call the 
children of negroes, Kaffis and the 
Australian aborigines “piccaninnies,” re- 
fusing them the status.of human chil- 
dren. In America and in South Africa 
distinction is made between wintes and 
black Christians both in and outside 
the Church. As a broad-ninded Chris- 
tinn, the Rev. C F. Andrews, has observ- 
ed; “The colour prejudice goes very 
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deep indeed when really good and kind- 
ly people justify it on the ground of 
Шет pent — — Penne 
Those good and kindly people owe 
their beliefs to the Bible." How can 
they help it? К 
In Western literature, on the stage 
and on the Cinema sereen coloured 
people are used as a foil for effectively 
setting off the white man’s superiority 
by contrast. Oriental craft is a favour- 
ite English phrase. Lord Curzon said 
that truthfulness- was a virtue which 
Orientals had yet to learn from the West 
Very naturally the English people, in 
the Mutiny days, implicitly believed the 
reports of horrors perpetrated by Indi- 
ans sent home by their countrymen 
who concealed the retaliatory measures 
taken by themselves in a spirit of ven- 
geance. The truth (known to a few) 
15 told by Dr. W. H. Russell who has 
thus referred ta some of the retaliatory 
measures im his book, "My Diarv in 
India”: “They are spiritual and mental 
tortures. to which we have no righit to 
resort,and which we dare not perpetrate 
im the face of Europe" Even in our 
own day the majority of people in Eng- 
land believed that ilie horrible acts of 
General Dyer at Amritsar were not only 
justified but were necessary under the 
circumstances and there was a great 
British j dae to endorse that verdict 
So much for truth as practised by Wes- 
tern people who have been brought up 
under Biblical traditions E 
How are Indians treated in their 
own country by their white masters? 
Mr. A. J. Fraser-Blair, a well-known 
English journalist, said that “theattitude 
af the younger Anglo-Indian veneration 
IS Very well summarised in an expres- 
sion made use of by a gilded Calcutta 
youth and recently réported to me, ‘I 
can't stand these natives’ he drawled 
‘I think they are such rank outsiders!” 
A writer in the Calcutta Englishman 
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who used the pen-name “Wis” wrote 
quite frankly on June, 1919: “The 


ry equality of all men is a false and dan- 


Д 


- 


germis doctrine to promulgate in a coun- 
try where out af 315 millions of inhabit- 
ants barely Hd millions can be described 
as literate in our Census Reports ... 
Let us realise that all men are nat 
equal, and that some men are born tobe 
ruled and others to govern them." It 
may be. observed that educated Indians 
are hated with far greater intensity 
than the illiterate classes, ‘The late Sir 
Henry Cotton, who was a follower. of 
Auguste Comte, stated that “the more 
Anglicised a native is the more he is 
disliked by Englishmen.” A writer in 
the Manchester Guardian lias recently 
observed: “It is a favourite saying 
amongst Englishmen in the East that 
though they have the greatest. affection 
and respect for the ‘real natives —for the 
Паһ, е bedouin., the ryot, the Brah- 
min even—they have nothing but 
contempt for the half-Westernised pro- 
ducts of modern schools and colleges." 
The Pioneer of Allahabad wrote at the 
end of December last: “Few honest 
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observers of modern India can deny 
that the present policy of the Indía 
Office and Delhi is to deny real oppor- 
tunity for * self-realisation, sell-develop- 
ment and selíf-fulfilment? ‘Towards the 
masses of Indians there is, if not, a feel- 
ing of racial contempt, an assertion of 
racial superiority." 

Itis clear from what has been stated 
that the Christian races of the West 
havt learnt, through their religiom, tà 
think in terms of dominant and inferior 
races and not in terms of our common 
humanity, The words of Vivekananda, 
a remarkably clear-sighted Indian reli- 
gious thinker, addressed to Cliristian 
missionaries may be recalled: * You 
come tous with vour religion of yester- 
day—to us who were taught thousands 
of years ago by our Risliis. precepts: as 
noble as your Christ's; you trample 
upon us and treat us as the dust beneath 
your feet; you-destroy life in our ani- 

5; you disgrace our people with 
drink; you scorn our religion, it many 
points like your own; and you wonder 
why Christianity makes such slow 
progress in India,” 
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[HOSE of tis that have read Miss 
_ atherine Mayo'stwo books, Mosher 
/яйта апа $/лтеу of fhe Gods, have often 


* had occasion to wonder at th open glee, 


the unrestrained enthusiasm, with which 





* Uncle Sham—By Mit. Kanhaya Lal Gauba. The 


she writes of pornography in all its 
forms. She, indeed, shows herself ta he 
a pastmistress in that art or science. No 


branch of it—no, not even the ninutest 


detail—seems to escape her vigilant eve, 
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How is it, we have time and again asked 
ourselves, how 15 it that Miss Mayo 
happens to command sich an almost 
encyclopedic knowledge of sexual facts 
and, let ws add, of sexual fancies? After 

jecting -all other explanations we. at 
last fell back om tliis; vzz, that her hav- 
ing been born a child of the West апа, 
in especial, a child of the United States 
of America, was the secret source of ‘her 
undisputed strength in these matters. 
She was dorn into thë world of prurient 
things: She was born—like Aphrodite 
from the head of Zeus, fully armed—with 

mograplic weapons. Ourexplanation 
has now been proved to be the right 
one. We have belore us a. book, nele 
Shane, written by Mr. Kanhaya Lal 
Gauba, which is the best reply that has 
as yet been given to Miss Mayo. This 
is a book that must be read by every 
Indian— and, even more so, bv every 
American. Here ts a Roland for Miss 
Mayo's Oliver. We earnestly advise 
Miss Mayo to beg, buy, or borrow it 
and study it till she has mastered its 
contents: She will, we are sure, emerge 
a thoroughly reformed woman: the 
scales will fall from her eyes and she 
will þegin to see things in a clear light. 
A l of Mr. Gaubas book will 
explain many matters of which we, in 
India, were ignorant before ; aud, among 
others, will explain Miss Mayo’s well- 
known preference for objects that are 
mean and sordid and libidinous. “A 
man,” says Tennyson, “ imputes him- 
self’ Doubtless, a woman does the 
same. One attributes to others one's 
own qualities Knowing her country- 
men and country-women to be what 
they are, Miss Mayo naturally feels 
that the Hindus also are like them. 
This is her very first mistake. She 
has judged us by her own, country 5 
standards: which, let us point out to 
her as mildly as possible, she had no 
business to do. 
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Mr. Gauba had been to America, 
He has thus had exceptional oppor- 
lunities of watching “Unele Sam” at 
clase quarters and in all lis aspects; 
and he has come to the conclusion that 
he js not really Uncle Sam but Uncle 
Skant ànd that by some curious inadver- 
tence, the aspirate dropped out from the 
name in its march through time. Need- 
less to say, he has now restored it to 
where it belongs by right. But Uncle 
Sam, we suggest, is not merely Uncle 
Sham: he is, we are convinced, Uncle 
Shame as well Weat last, thanks to 
the efforts of Mr. Gauba, see the dark 
side of America as it really is No 
doubt, there is, as he himself recog- 
nises, a bright side to it, too. But, then, 
so many books have been written de- 
picting the bright side of America that 
we feel that one hook revealing its 


dark side, its shady aspect, should not 


be unwelcome. This, if we are not 1tiis- 


taken, is exactly the plea that Miss 


Mayo puts forward in writing her 
Mother India’ or, is it Slaves of the 
(rods ? 

But, then, is there actually such a 
bright side to America in matters: moral 
and spiritual? Our author shows ws, 
їп ап unmistakable manner, that there 
isnot. The tale that he unfolds in the 
pages of his book is as loathsome as 
any that we have ever heard. Morality, 
for all practical purposes, is dead, dead 
as dear old Queen Anne—in the United 
States of America. Speaking plainly, 
the most depraved amongst us, Hindus, 
is, we feel, far and away better than the 
most depraved amongst the Americans : 
he almost looks angelic There is, in 
fact, absolutely no comparison between 
the two. You cannot compare incom- 
mensurahles: you cannot, as the saying 
goes, add four pounds of butter to four 
o'clock. The West generally, and 
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America in particular, occupies a pit of 
infamy that the vilest of indus cannot 
expect to reach down to, however mucli 
he may try. ‘There are it is only fair 
їз point out, certain refinements in 
American debauchery which gre scarce- 
ly to be matched in India, or, for that 
matter, anywhere else. Most of us 
could not even have imagined that such 
things existed until we read Unete 
Stam. Itis all, we suppose, in the end 
@ question of genius; and American 
genius, it will hardly be denied, operates 
im sundry wonderful ways. | 
Uncle Sham deals in detail with 
American depravity and immorality in 
all its multitarious manifestations, It 
gives: the reader—and especially the 
Indian reader—quite a succession of 
shocks, One is staggered at the stu- 
pendous mass of Xmerican debauchery. 
No piece of fiction; past or present, 
comes up to this level of шога! апа 
spiritual —or rather immoral or unmoral 
and unspiritual—degradation. The fac? 
is so much stranger than any fiction 
could ever have been. We had known 
before, of course,that some such things 
prevailed im America; but until we read 
Мт. Gauba's. book, we did not suspect 
their real nature and the extent of the 
disease. America is now seen to be 
(but with few exceptions) a house 
of ill-fame from top to bottom. It is 
one vast brothel. People imagine that 
there is only one variety of brothels 
and that the public, But in America, in 
addition to public brothels, there are 
numbers and numbers ol private bro- 
thels ; and innumerable gradations be- 
tween thé two. Whereelse but in America 
do we find what are called " assigna- 
tion-houses" — " beauty-parlors" ^ and 
"trial marriages "? Where else but in 
America do we find wen, and those 
mostly Negroes, kept as prostitutes in 
hotels and other public places for the 
gratification of the desires.of American 
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women ? Where else butin America 
do we find school-boy and school-girls 
sû freely and so immorally mixed up ? 
Where else but in America do we fim 
divorces so prevalent, on the flimsiest— 
in fact, on no—grounds? Where else but 
in America do we find such huge num- 
bers of fast voung men and even faster 
young women? Where else but in 
America do we find women. wha get 
themselves shaved, by men barbers just 
like men ? Where else but in America 
do we find“ more than 2,500,000 cases 
af syphilis treated every year?" (Usci 
Stam, po I1] — o 

tre are some choice quotations 
from Mr. Gauba’s book : 


“From the petting parties and souse 
parties and necking celebrations, whieh are 
a common feature of school lile very few 
girls emerge strictly Al sirgins, Judge 
Ben Lindsey conservatively estimates tliat 
atleast 45 percent of high-school giris haye 
had intercourse with men before they leave 
school and im the years following the pro- 
portionis much higher Jw Awerte [йез йге, 
it is practically impossible to marry n giri wka hay 
met ийтпйү inferred; fer fapawrr an Per mem. 
Not infrequently her experience of men is 
pretty wide and general by the time she 
stands before the altar " (p. 70. Our italics). 


The author quotes from Dr. Edith 
Hooker: 

“It is not very unusual even among the 
most cultivated and wealthy families for 
little ones of seven and eight to have lovers 
of about their own age with. whom they 
have sexual intercourse sometimes in the 
presence of others" — (p, 67). 


Andthen there are populargames like 
" Strip-poker," wherein the boys aud girls 
gradually become divested of everything 
in the way of clothing. It is, them, not 
uncommon for the great majority of 
American girls to have a multiplicity of 
lovers; and vet it seems they are far 
from satisfied. We recall what Prince 
Henry said of Hotspur : " 1 am not vet 
of Percy's mind, the Hotspur of the 
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north ; he that kills me some six or seven 
dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his 
hands, and says to his wife,’ Fie upon 
‘this quiet life ! I want work.” Tt would 
likewise appear that having had, in their 
own delicious words," a very good time 
of it " durimg the course of a.single day 
with a couple or two of their male 
friends, the vast majority of American 
ifls say to themselves: “Fie upon this 
ife! We want work." | 

Of course, the men are equally im- 
moral; but, then, the race, of necessity, 
becomes unequal in the course of time. 
In this furious game of dissipation the 
hoys become weak naturally earlier than 
the girls; the latter endure longer. 
The result is impotency among the for- 
mer, for as Falstaff says +" The camo- 
mile, the more it is trodden on the faster 
it grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted 
the: sooner it wears.” Let’ Mr. Ganha 
speak ; 

“If husbands are impotent at a com- 
paratively carly age and the urge of sex 
 fuis- strong in the better but more fickle 
half, is it surprising that. trial marriage, 
the assignation house and beauty parlor 
have so triumphant a vogue?" (Р, (10) 

It will be remembered that Miss 
Mayo, ina famous passage, has dubbed 
the Hindu men sexually impotent, as a 
class. Until that versatile lady came 
lorward and informed us of this our 
national weakness, we never so much 
as guessed of it But Miss Mayo has told 
itin Gath that we are otherwise ; and, 
forsooth, she must be beheved. But, of 
course, she might have had peculiar 
sources of information on the point, 
sources to which we are naturally bar- 
red. But what abont this glaring revela- 
tion of Mr. Gatuba, concerning American 
sexual impotency ? And what about 
that other glaring revelation (which, 
indeed, follows from the first of lots of 
American women seeking assuagement 
of their unsatisfied «desires (their men 


being, as we have seen, for the most part 
— from the virile, though black, 
odies of the Negroes, the Negro butlers 
and waiters ? а 
Here are Mr. Gauba's own words on 
this subject :— 


° The satisfaction. of sex hunger by re 
sort to Negroes shoulil be as ab- 
normal, the normal sex instinct. of race 
preservation would be the mating between 
members of the same race Ошу abnor- 
тангу in sex urge or other. complexes of à 
serious character can account for the grow- 
ing numbers of inter-racial liaisons These 
liaisons are frequent... The popularity of 
Mongolian night clubs and opium dens, 
whereof women of cultire and sotiety be 
come habitues for the satisfaction Of раз 
sion, the increasing number of Eur-Asiatic 
marriages areamong the problems-of any Bur 
ropean metropolis .... Abnormally passionate 
women there have been froin all times, but 
such women of New York twenty years ago 
were few and it was possible for them to 
mistress Red Indians or Great Danes. Now 
Red Indians and Great Danes are both less 
plentiful than Negro butlers, ai Nigro duti¢rs 
hare been finwed to havea fund of тты and 
musce tt it tke jay of the ladies of Fifth Atenwe * 
(pr 116-117. Our italics, 


Mr. Gauba sums up: 


“As will appear from the sequel the 
American girl begins to think. of marriage 
and sex at the age of four or five, at twelve 
sheis okl enough to know the physiological 
details of anatonties of her boy friends, by 
sixteen she has tasted of the delicious my- 
steries of life, by twenty-five she lias had 
perhaps four or five encounters into the 
domains of matrimony, at thirty she 15 
sterile, infected, almorm his is the sum 
and substance of the life of an average 
daughter of Uncle Sam " (p, 65). 

We have not yet touched upon the 
subject of venereal disease ; but the 
less said about tt the better : 


" According to Dr, Morrow there is more 
venereal disease anrome virtuoins and marri- 

women than amony the women of the 
strect. According tu Noepgerath it js HU 
percent Morrow estimates that 00 quer 
cent of married and unmarried men litve 
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hea, According to Berrarr Macfad- 

en it is © percent among men’ (р, 134), 
Comment, we feel, is superfluous: 
these figures will speak for themselves. 
We have, it will be seen, quoted pretty 
freely from Mr. Gauba's book, but it is 
not possible to convey its full force and 
Significance without mdulging in long 
and many quotations Thus and thus 
only will the reader get an adequate 
idea of the thorough exposure and the 
downright revelations, which are brought 
into strong and striking relief, of the 
true inwardness of American civilization, 


as Set forth imm Mr. Gauba's remarkabie 


book. 


ш 


Miss Mayo has all. along been find- 
ing fault with the Hindus, for what she 
is pleased to call our “sexual immor- 
ality": she has been scolding and upbraid- 
ing us by sideand byscam. She says, 
or implies, that the Westerners, gener- 
ally, and Americans, particularly, are 
moral giants and giantesses compared 
to us. She ts, of course, entitled to 
her views: but, in default of proof, 
she is not entitled to their expression, 
In our hearts we all fancy ever so 
many things: but we do not give 
utterance to them im public—uniess, 
indeed, we are far gone in foolish- 
ness. Miss Mayo, we concede readily, 
is no fool: on the contrary, she is only 
too, too clever. In fact, ifshe had been 
less so, the world would have been the 
gainer toa large extent. But it cannot 
be. Miss Mayo is what her environment 
and heredity haye made her, and she 
cannot, alas; now change for the better. 
That is now established beyond doubt 
by the publication of Mr. Gauba's book, 
which is heavily documented with quota- 
tions from authoritative American 
and reports. 

But, we ask, in view of the conditions 

F.8 


prevailing in Aimerica—conditions for 
the revelation of which we cannot thank 
Mr. Kanhaya Lal Gauba sufficiently— 
why, we ask, does Miss Mayo so con- 
sistently and persistently pretend that 
her countrymen and: countrywomen are 
E the — of rectitude, 
that they are the very of 
virtue? Whom does i ное 
in by such a gilding of stern realities? 
Does she think that the Hindus are 
so many babes in the wood, so many 
children of the forest, whocan be ed 
by her sophistries and casnistries ? She 
goes so far as to say, in. her exordium 
to. Hindu women to be found in her 
Slaves of the Gods i 


“Few would presume to offer our Wes- 
tern performance asa model for you to 
copy. The liberty afforded to American 
women, for example, is as greatas is your 
thraldom; but, althoughthe vast majority of 
American women honour that liberty as a 
comnuutment loyally to serve the family 
and the society of which they area part, 
some neglect the privilege, and some 
selfishly, thoughtlessly, and flagrantly 
abuse it Of these last you hear.” (Sates 
of the Gods, p. 2\2.) 

It is only ne to direct her 
attention to Mr, Gauba’s book For our 
part we simply marvel at her brazen- 
faced audacity. We can, in the circum- 
stances, very well understand Mr. Gauba 
when he asks in his “Foreword”: 

“But upon what grounds of material or 
— — is the * ену activity 
justi and activity in libel and pornogra- 
phy? For what reason also, one is entitled 
to ask, is it a fashionable pastime across the 
даве! to; — E поба of oe 
Zul ecrepitude о е Гри е 
xot impotency of the Hindu und the 
humbug of John Bull?” | 


We have no hesitation im telling 
Miss Mayo thatshe is barking up the 
wrong tree. She ought to have set 
about,in the first instance, reforming 
her own country: that done, and time 
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permitting, she might have pone on to 
reform i Filipino and, later on, the 
Hindu, Her pet aversion. (She, of 
course, insists that she loves the Hin- 
dus. But that.is only her ladylike way 
of saying things, her American polite- 
ness: She does not want to offend us 
by calling us bad names, that is all) 
She ought, we repeat, have begun re- 
forming her own country first: Itis, 
we assure her, none too perfect, “It is 
not," says Thoreau,“ worth while going 
round the world to count the catsin 
Zanzibar" Ibis. we submit, no more 
fruitful gomg round the world to collect 
hospital-records of half-a-century ago 
in remote parts of India; cially 
when her own country is calling for 
Miss Mayo's services in no ambi- 
guous fushion, Let her do it even 
пом. 
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Uncle Sham is as convincing a book 
as any we have seen. [t isto borrow 
a plirase fromt Miss Mayo, “very heavi- 
ly documented” —as stated above—even 
more so than her other /ndia claimed 
to be. Every fact ts corroborated. by 
the writings of Americans theinselves 
in their books, reports and journals. 
Whata wealth of documentation, indeed, 
is here! The author has taken imt- 
mense tronble in. writing:this book and 
he has shown us. "Uncle Sam" in. his 
trite colours: he has shown us whata 
puny and morally-deformed character 
heis We carnestly recommend every 
American and every Indiun to get the 
book, and to read, mark, and inwardly 
digest it By writing and publishing it, 
Mr. Gauba has. served equally America 
and India. 


Мг: 5. К. SARMA. B.A, BL 





VV BEX John Morley was invited te 

write tlie biography of Mr. Disracli, 
he excused himself from tie task 
on the proper and estimable ground that 
he had not the sympathy with the 
subject necessary for the task. His own 
biographical sketches of the eighteenth 
century Frenchmen, of the leading lights 
and of E bia i A like 
Voltai Rousseau, Rabespierre, его 
and the. Encyclopaedists, now and then lack- 
ed that generous sympathy requisite for 
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the proper and just apprehension of their 
motives and aspirations ; but they were the 


first and systematic efforts made to interpret 


to England the revolutionary leaders of 
France and remain today the most powerful 
studies in the English language. All the 
same there isan element of truth in John 
Moriey's excuse which is desirable that bio- 
grapliers us of imm ising their 
heroes have to note, If the author cannot 
get into the skin of the subject, as it were, 
we would lack in the art that real glow and 
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lervour needíul ut n living biography, how- 

skilled the production may be as a 
piece of literary composition, Some of tlie 
most beautiful biographies in the English 
language lave been written by men who 
have been imbucd with. genuine sympithiv 
with, bordering even on adoration of, the 
subject, such for example, as Boswell's Jaf w 
Johnson, Lockhart's Lif of Scott, Trevelyan's 
Life of Marawiay, and even Morley’s Lives 
of Cold anl Gónditinz, 

Johu Morley was not only lucky ima 
sympathetic biographer, but had chosen 
hum even during his lifetime confiding bo 
liim. all the secrets of his lile and his work, 
™ leaving to the artist the manner of the 

Ха» of the work: Mr, Hirst has been 
collaborateur in writing the Aie w 
башты т tay more Не маз а close 
friend whe combined ‘the ardour of n (ise 
le with a sincere and whole-hearted faiths 
nr the. principles n mee аео to 
vindicate. As onc reads the two volumes oí 
the Early Life aad Letters ol -John -Morir ome 
rises with no other feeling than the lees) 
regret that the story of 2 brillinnt and viva- 
dous career had not been brought to the end 
by sucha kind and generous biographer. 
Mr. Hirst knew him and came into” contact 
with him 1n the later days of his life ‘The 
mes of the last twenty-five years of John 
Morley's life is the measure of the effort 
which a. great mind and a sympathetic soul, 
burning with exalted motions of moral digni. 
ty and: surveying life with the exacting 
standard of truth, was able to put forward 
ш the realisation of his dreams. these 
pages we find reconled in language of burn- 
mg eloquence the evolution of the high 
thoughts and noble sentiments ofa pecu- 
liarlv fertile mind ; but Mr. Morley was not 
a mere political speculator. Tt tav be -said 
of him, what he himself-said of De Maistre, 
that he was ‘aman of the world, and he may 
be added (o the long list of writers who 
lave shown that to take an active part in 
public affairs and to mix in society givea 
peculiar life, reality and force to all scholar- 
ship and speculation’ Tt is not so much as 
amun of letters, asa man of action that he 
would have lived ; as a statesman and active 
benefactor of the human race: But to coni- 
rehend the success or failure of a career, it 
i5 needíful to Enow the foundations om which 
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the principles had been laid, the stamine 
on which -rested his пока] КН stature, And 
the early life and fetters disclose the mar 
1s no — — done. | 
Some: o orlev's ‘later contemporaries 
with whom be workeil in the: political field 
still live; some who haye-enjayed his con- 
fidence nnd. in his hopes and | convic- 
tions. Most of us in India even before he 
accepted the tragic role of office as our 


Secretary oi State im Sir Henry Campbell 
Banneriman’s ninistry, accepted: him: ns our 
political teacher, In words of wisdom 


interpreting tne р hilosophien! genius af 
Burke, we were fully drunk. None had 
affected modern Indiam thought mére 
foundly than those masters of English oe 
nature nad leadersof English thought and his- 
tory whom he so faithfully interpreted to the 
worli— Mill, Macaulay Cobdon and 'Glad- 
stone, His best friends had beet some of the 
most benignant figures of theage— Harrison; 
Meredith, Morison ami Eliot To him we 
looked as our great benefactor, to be pieces 
inthe Valhalla of such, alas! how few, as 
Burke and Cinning. How happened it 
that the biographer of Burke, to Ba һе 
owed more than to anybody else for * practi- 
cal principles in the strategy and tactics of 
public life, and who spent fourteen years 
of his ripe age їп exposing the follies and 
weaknesses of the chief agent of the East 

India Company, when the time came to 
put some of those ‘pretical principles" ae 
test, behaved no better than King | 
По whom be himself had said tliat he triad 
to play the good despot over the vast empire 
of Britain with a ca city below the mark 
ofa parish constable?’ How came it that 
whereas he gave all the best in him: tw Ire- 
land, another ef Burke's object of devo- 
tion and labour, holding that all tlie miscltict 
had been done because they ld gone for 
; peddling, nigganlly, grudging 3, 

è destinies of this vast country did not 
—— even a tithe of the generous enthusi 
asm evoked by that equally unfortunate 
islind ? Perhaps n elue might be found for 
the difference in Mr. Hirsts analysis of the 
progress of a subtle mind. 

I 

John Marley was born on Christmas Eve 

imm Blackburn, which was ennobled later on 


س س 
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the title he took apparently in token of 
x refusal to be represented Бр in Par- 
liament when he wooed it for the first time. 
But his association with his native ار‎ 
continued. He learned his al im 
ушне. Grammar School an — 
si promise was sent niversi 
Colle. Gower Street. Thereafterhe jomed 
the Chaitan niir College which was the step- 
ing stone to Oxford.: In the ordinary course 
e would haye been four years there, but his 
narrel with his father cutit to three. 'AI- 
though when he left Oxford he replied to 
a friend, ‘I mean to be a great man, he did 
not appear to have shown any marks of 
his coming greatness. ps it was in 
a mood of introspection he wrote of. Burke's 


on showing 


imilar failure to acquire distinction in 


Trinity College, Dubim, in these words: 
‘It is too often the case to be amere acci- 
dent that men who became eminent for wide 
compass of "understanding and penetrating 
comprehension are jn their adolescence 
unsettled and desultory? When he went to 
Oxford Lincoln was in a state of ‘sad in- 
tellectual dilapidation, and the Rector was 
unlettered and boorish, and could neither 
read nor write When Mr. Morley was later 
shown a holograph ] of Thompson, he 
simply said in reply, yes, it seers to show 
that he could write, but it is no proof that 
he could read’ Morley, however, made some 
useful friendships, principally with Cotter 
Morison, of whom he said that “knowledge 
was his forte and ommniscience his foible, 
and Frederick Arnold. 
With merely a pass degree he entered 
into the great university of life without 
funds and had to scribble many a day with a 
hungry paunch. Grub Street, however, 
welcomed no better or more well-equipped 
young man even in that age which gave 
uarters to men like Robert Cecil, the bro- 
thers Stephen, Courtney, С. D. Scott, 
Herbert Paul J. A. Hobson, E. T. Cook, 
Henry Nevinson, JA. Spender, la T. Hob- 
house and J. L. Hammond. He joined 
the Literary Gazette which soon after died, but 
gaye him an introduction to the ‘queer, in- 
temperate, and almost illiterate, but wonder- 
fully successful’ editor-manager of the Satur- 
day Review, John Douglas Cook. Of the free- 
ce ра of the day he appropriately 
enough said: ‘If his k whatever it 
amounts to, should cease to please he stary- 
es; if his little capital of i wears itself 
put he is ed as monotonous and 
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tiresome; if the jourmat to wInet poc is atten 
ed changes hands, or changes principles, or 
expires, he, too, may expire” But the sup- 
reme question for young aspirants to fame 
was ' pot-boiling' and Stephen and Morley 
worked on the Saterday for no higher pur- 
pose than to earn their livelihood: Of another 
Saturday Reviewer, who afterwards became 
Lord Salisbury, Morley "He and I 
were alone together in the editorial ante- 
room cvery Tuesday morning, mwaiting our 
commissions, bot he, too, had a talent for 
silence, and we exchanged no words, either 
now or on any future occasion’ Morley 
wrote the ‘Middles’ to the Se/antey and they 
were afterwards collected and published 
under the name of Medera Characerisbes, A 
volume now out of print An article on 
‘New Ideas" ted to his introduction to. Mill 
and a friendship which ripening to lové 
lasted fora lifetime The saint of Ration- 
alism welcomed the struggling journalist 
to his Saturday dinners at which he became 
à pretty regular guest. 

But his literary fame came into promi- 
nence only after he took up the Editorship of 
the оуу Rerietein 1266 through the influ- 
ence of Cotter Morison. ‘Trollope anda few 
friends had subscribed among. themselves 
£1,250 apiece to bring outa periodical twice 
a month- ‘The matter on which we were 
all agreed was freedom of speech combined 
with personal responsibility. We would 
neither be conservative nor liberal, neither 
religions nor free-thinking, neither popular 
nor exclusive’ Without achieving the object 
they lost the money and sold the concern to 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Morley succeed- 
ed Lewis as Editor and continued to edit 
it for fifteen years. That period marks the 
progress of his intellectual voyage towards 
Republicanism in politics, Positivism in 
religion, to a stern faith in the people and 
to the prospect of à steadfast march of 
humanity to a better and healthier world. 
To that end he contributed not a little by 
the excellence of his own writings and of 
the brilliant group of men whom he gathered 
round him to spread the Hight It was the 
period of strenuous intellectual activities, his 
pamstaking excursions into the field of 
eighteenth century France, and the mighty 
movements that surged men's thoughts 
since then. Almost all his literary pieces 
were written during that time and many of 
them appeared in the Abrtnighily, The 
influence of Mill was of course profound 


ba 
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4nd ne was also mot a little. influenced 
vy the French thinkers and actors whom 
he was interpreting and, most of all, by 
"ompte. He would have taken a 
place in the Positivist calendar but for the 
infinence of Mill Nonetheless he was a 
studious visitor forthe positivist church. 
The religion of humanity largely affected 
him as his correspondence with Harrison 
clearly shows. 

O not appear to have preserved 
letters; t Mr. Hirst has been able to 
throw some side-light- upon his character 
as Editor which may be read with mterest. 
Freeman had written an article condemn- 
ing fox-hunting for cruelty. Trollope as 


Mpiounder of the илд felt this ‘almost 


asa rising of a child against the father; and 
replied in defence. of fox-hunting, A re- 
joimmder followed; but Trollope who asked 
for further space was refused, Mr. Harrison 
seems to have on different occasions felt 
the weight of the blue pencil, but the resent- 
ment it ocensioned did not long survive. 
There was mu intellectual syntpathy and 
mutual love and adntiration for each other's 
tiigi character that nothing trivial could 
mar. In fact Mr. Harrison was his best 
stay to fill the pages of the AurtaiyAtiy though 
Morley was able to secure the services of the 
ablest -mën of the time Mill wrote 
frequentiyand withontemolument, Huxley, 
win, Greenwood, Bagehot and Spencer 
contributed to its pages. Of course Meredith 
ani Swinburne wrote oft and om, Pay- 
ment for the writers seems to have been 
rather poor and to a letter of Swinburne to 
George Meredith who complained about 
we have a 
quaint letter from the latter, The релй 
fy, wrote Meredith to the irate complainant, 
had passed froma philanthropic company 
to an unphilanthropic publisher ‘who tries 
to diminish the expenses as much as he can, 
the editor being the chief sufferer,’ adding; 
when I see Money I will stite your com- 
laints to him: but from the sum hc gets 
its scarcely possible for him to pay mòre 
without doing so out of his own pocket 
.. Lreceived for my ' Phiethon' tabout 150 
lines) £5*; which, it tay. be added, was the 
sum which Milton received for Paridis? Lost. 
But if the publisher's cheque was small, the 
editors letter enclosing it was couched in 
language which invariably mollified the 
ruffled feelings of the contributor. The 
Forivightly became soon after the leading 
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vehicle for the exposition of the best 
thoughts and opinions of that generation 
of great thinkers and’ vivid personalities. 


Ц 


In 1567 Morley visited the United States 
and there came into contact, among others, 
with the most remarkable man of the à 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, a critical revicw e 
whose work is a charming piece of his com- 
positions. The impending elections perliaps 
inspired in him mentary ambitions. 
He kept wooing his nitive town of Blick- 
burn and in 1869 con the seat amd 
lost it. Fora time he edited the Mamire 
Strand officiatel at its absorption with 
the Daly News. It was many years «iter 
that he again joined daily journalism. The 
Pall Mal! Gazette, which he edited im the 
early eighties, strangely enough was bom 
im the very year the /ortniyity came into 
existence, and passing from the hands of 
Greenwood ns Editor, reached its hey<flay 
of reputation under Morley, The most 
characteristic note about him is from his 
assistant, W. T. Stead. * Every morning,’ 
says Mr. Stead, ‘we to discuss the 
world, and all the things therein, for half 
an hour, the range being os wide asthe 
universe, while the immediate objective 
point was narrowed down to tle practical 
duty of bringing out the Pu Ma/ GawW. 
We differed about everything; from the 
Providential Government of the world 
to the best way of displaying the latest 
news in an” Extra Special"; and the strerau- 
ous conflict of opinion with which the day 
began led Mr. Morley at one time to 
pone our talk til] the paper wasout "1r 
took more out of him, that half hour,” he 
said, “than all the rest of the day's work" 
But the postponement did not last ; our 
morning palavers were soon resumed, a nd 
continued unto the end, 


Again: — 

This lack of nimbleness of mind was a 
drawback to Mr, Morley as editor of a daily 
paper, He was nota born journalist. He 
was deficient in the range of his sympathies 
No power on earth could command Mr. 
Morley's interest in three-fourths of the 
matter that fills the papers. He is in inte- 
lect an aristocrat, He looked down with 
i te contempt on most of the trifles that 
interest the British tomfool, as the general 
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reader used sometimes to be playfully de- 
signated when considerations of manage- 
ment clashed with editorial aspirations. 
He had no eyes for news, and he was totally 
devoid of the journalistic instinct. To him 
a newspaper was simply a pulpit from which 
he could preach, and, as a preacher, like all 

fus who are absorbed in our own ideas, 

e wasaptattimes to bea little monoto- 
nous’ 

If these glimpses show that Morley was 
not cut out for y journalism like Green- 
wood of Delane, lic was yet the most power- 
ful eut of the press as a medinm of in- 
struction. ‘To bis character and temperament 


the periodical appealed better and wasadmir- 
ably auited. He could h month after 
month in impassioned tones and with 


apostolic fervour a new gospel of morality 
in politics and justice between nations 
There was need for such preachings then 
as ever. Ireland iu the early days of his 
journalistic career, and Egypt later on were 
the two sphinxes whose riddles he had to 
solye The disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and the agrarian difficulties of the 
Irish peasant forced the problem early on 
lis attention and led to the mature wisdom 
of Home Rale The expansion of the empire 
in North and Sonth Afrita _Tettained a per- 
plexing problem to his Radical faith. Even 
the domestic questions required the principles 
of government to be based on more secure 
foundations. In all these questions he was 
attracted to the Manchester School, to the 
great leaders of Radical thought like 
Cobdon and Bright But his more earnest 
and versatile co-adjutor was Joseph Chamber- 
Bin the head of the Birmmgham  cancus 
hat try genius who competed with Lord 
Randolph Churchill for the leadership of 
the new democracy be life as an ardent 
ublican, If peace retrenchinent and 
onn were the. watehwards of tliè Man- 
chester School, Ше Birmingham caucus 
had the three "Fs, free land, free church, 
and free schools, The Radical programme 
of the early eighties was the handiwerk of 
these two great incompatible spirits. who, 
after a few short years, were to separate 
on the supreme question of irish Home Rulc 
and wreck a historic party into two ire 
concilable cams. 

In his Life ef Gladstone we. have a 
glowing record ûf the political history of 
the Victorian era im which there was a 
meaningless conflict between the two great 


parties, where Conservatives attempted to 
steal away the principles of the Liberals and 
the latter, not to be outdone by them, stole 
something of the Conservative principles 
iu their turn. The Radical programme 
evolved after so much travail lud to be 
abandoned by the secession of its high priest 
and liberalismi came to be tiated by the 
jingoists of Disracli. Mr. Hirst deals with 
judicious touches the painfnl struggles 
during all these years of an aggressive 
idealist, agninst the growing decadence of 
party manners. The first test of bis faith 
wis the Franco-Germam War in which he 
took the side of Germany as against France. 
A charming letter to his friend Fredenck 
Harrison who held contrary views may be 
quoted here: "So be it, my dear ison,” 
he wrote, “politics should Ье опе ofthe 
hysterical arts, and the poor deviis who 
insist ou — reason and intelligence 
to this sublime mystery may go down ta 
the infernal pit, I am one of them, butl 
have such an т passion for minatory 
epigrams like yours, that I clasp my own 
with enthusiasm An iníallibilist always 
charms me; and a positivist, swearing that 
the Master-Science of society goes by “force 
of nature,” is overwhelming to me 1 get 
a clearer view of the hierarchic arrange- 
ment Mathematics atthe bottom; hysterics 
at the top, As you say, it makes. political 
action so simple. Tush, my dear risor 
There is not a Positivist among you. ‘There 
are only two in England—Milland Gearge 
Eliot" Morley predicted with remarkable 
prescience a Franco-Russian alliance 
within the next twenty years as a result 
of the defeat of the Napoleonic France by 
Bismarckian Germany. 

His own country was to be very soon in- 
yolved in European complications. Disracli's 
imperialism: many times dragged the 
country into awarwith Russia. When in 
1877 Russia declared war on Turkey, even 
the Spectator protested against Disraeli 
sending Indian regiments to Malta in the 
following scorching couplet: 


We don't want to fight, but by Jingo if 
we йо, 


We won't go to the front onrselyes. we'll 
send the miid Hindoo.. 

When the war ended with pence withönt 
honor by the Treaty of Berlin; there was an- 
other surprise sprung on the country by the 
Jinge agents of the empire Lytton and 
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Frere, two prancing pro-consuls, had simul- 
tancously involved thecountry in two costly 


4 wars in two different continents. Of Lytton 


a 


Morley was mildly censorious though he 
said that anything more abominable than 
his Afghan scrape could not be imuginedl; 
but he dealt a heavier blow on Frere. 
The story of the Afghan War and its in- 
glorious result is too well rememl to 
be retold here as well as that of the Zulu 
War. His righteous nidlignation expr 
itself in these fervent words and many more 
of that kind: ‘There was a school of poli- 
ticians, he wrote, 'who think ita glorious 
aud noble thing for 4 nation to waste and 
destroy its capital lavishly to augment its 
burdens,and with a light heart to plunge, 
into one barre enterprise afteranother, , . 
Itisfor the people of England to decide 
whether this shall be ur not, whether they 
are content to be taxed for the pleasure of 
êê who utiite the mean avarice of huck- 
sters to the lawless violence of buccaneers; 
and whether the old realm which was once 
the home of justice and freedontis to be 
transformed into 4 Pirate-Empire, with the 
rite hypocritically chalked upon its black 


Aa e Jingoism of- Disraeli was routed in 
the country and Gladstone was returned to 
er with à majority of 107 à st the 
servatives, but was it banish the 
governing power? Frere was not recalled 
and the sunexation of the Transvaal was 
notrevoked. In ireland coercion had bë- 
come the official policy, What is the good 
of an Irish Secretary, Moricy, with 
the professions of a Wilberforce, if he brings 
in. a Bill on the maxims of Castlereagh ? A 
similar question which we were asking 
while he was tnidias Secretary. The resig- 
nation of Mr. Forster, however, was the 
result of his fierce attacks on his policy in 
the Pall Май (акне, 

In 1879, Morley accepted a nomination 
for Westminster along with Hobhouse, but 
was defeated by the Rt Hon. Smith and 
Sir Charles Russell, Conservative candidates. 
The ill-health and early retirement of 
Ashton Dilke, brother of Sir Charles Dilke, 
offered him an introduction to Newcastle 
which he continued to represent om. seven 
successive occasions. He was returned in 
1853 mainly through the help of Dr. Spence 

enuine Li lecturer and 
speaker ‘with a stirring gift of the заде 
anda brave and noble heart ' 


with hir in the first 


pj of his partin- 
contempt for 
ch uae enforcement 
morality in. the 
tations In his 
CI wish — the 
present араа a month of their 
coming to. office, come out of the 
Transvanl bag and baggage’ But thie- 
Liberal Government gut into deeper waters 
than even their vative predecessors. 
Intending within a few months after Tetel 
Kebir to withdraw the British army from 
Egyptthey eniled by des patching a military 
expedition to Kliactourn. Phe анаша 
have no real policy and no courage,’ 
wrote," and ore only tossed about á 
— * һу nm — ; Jews and furious phis 
thropists' “I wen: in danger of mistak- 
ing ‘a MW. anda tom for public 
opinion, and of accepting for real public 
opinion an odious compound of financial 
cupidity, bastard impernalism, and, worst 
of all, traculent philanthropy’ Gordon's 
case for smushing the Mahdi reminded 
him of Sir Bartle Frere’s case for ing 
Ceteways by way of performing a duty to 
civilisation; He not only considered it а 
tremendous: error, but ‘one of those signs 
of infatuation which history marks us the 
omen of a national catastrophe" The history 
of the policy that Harcourt terised as 
* Butcher and Bolt’ is well-known and d 
fata} results need not be repented here. 
Morley’s attitude was firm and clear and 
ressed with no pest: emphasis, The 
general election of 1855 m which he 
was again returned for Newcastle marked 
the close of his career as journalis no 
letters and private member of P 
And Mr. irst brings his — 
volumes to a close at this fascinating point 
in Morley’s life. 


mentary life his ot 
militarism and 

of tlie. principles S of = 
condtict of ES 
inaiden 
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It is not witlt amy preat сергек Н that Mr. 
Hirst takes leave of the subject. The years 
that Morley had to spend in official harness 
were those eventful ones when a heroic soul 
comes hy way of opportunities to infuse a 
modicum of its ethereal spirit and light up 
by its splendour the dull spaces of human 
activities, In and later on in 
India opportunities came to him to 
infuse the principles ot righteonsness he 
fought for m his carlier years How he 
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succeeded im the one case and how far he 
failed in the other are matters which 
Mr. Hirst has reserved for another occasion. 
‘How far responsibilities changed his char- 
acter and opinions,’ says he,‘ is a question 
which I hope some day to answer He does 
not tell us why lie has postponed a story with 
which he at least is more fully acquainted 
than any of his contemporaries. Unless it 
be that there is such a tremendous transi- 
tion from one stage to another that it. can 
only be called pathos, there can be no rea- 
son for the full story of his life not being 
written once for all Whatever the 
reason, there is no doubt that Morley 
will continue to be read, loved and honour- 
ed for his infinite researches into the field 
of cighteenth century. France and attempt 
to interpret one of the momentous events 
of human history. His work either in 
Parliament or outside it for the empire 
may he forgotten, His fight for Philoso- 
phic Radicalism may be ignored and 
there is hardly a Radical in British poli- 
tics today. But his work as a critical blo» 
grapher will endure However much he 
was anxious to take a place in the niche of 
t statesmen—to which many are called 
tonly few are chosen— tlie fairy gods that 
presided at lis birth: drove him to the field 
of letters where he might shine in resplen- 
dent glory. He status casy first among the 
critical essayists who have sought: to m- 
terpret history through tlic biographies of its 
tactors. Hismiscellanies, and the otlier 
iographical — reveala mind stored 
with the wisdom of ages and clothed in 
language which has the richest glow of an 
eastern sky. His later literary efforts lave 
quieted down to x simpler and serener 
chort The Liew Gladstone is like the plea- 
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sant falls of a Sivasamudram after the 
Niagara of the biographical studies, The 
thundering richness of style has given place 
to the soft echoes of à trained journalist.” 
Mr. Hirst asks whether after all he кон 
a wise choice from the desk of the studen 
at the cloister to the excitements of the 
hustings. He loved p and splendour, 
and behind the severity of the. philosopher 
there lurked the harmony of à universal 
soul But he himself must have now and 
then felt the change in the later days of his 
life when men began to lose faith inthe 
high purposes of life, How vastly would 
the country not haye changed, asked Fre- 
deric Harrison, when Morley was i 
in Harvardan files, if instead of his great 
work asthe 4i/¢ of tr/adstene, he had taken 
&more active part in the controversies of 
the hour. Harrison was thinking of the 
ravages wrought by tie neo-imperialism of 
Chamberlain. Well, of one thing, however, 
we may be cértain, We shall have lost the 
Life of Gladstone whatever else we might have 
gained. ‘Nobody but a metaphysician witli 
something to prove ora pictorial historian 
in an unlucky metaphysical fit! wrote 
Morley, ‘would deny that we are surrounded 
on every hand with circumstances whose 
agency we are powerless to overcomic,’ 
Morley might not have succeeded in over- 
coming the tragic circumstances of British 
political life, which scems destined to be 
engulfed in ‘the problems of empire more 
and more; but he did the next best thing of 
interpreting its lessons to a grateful race of 
men. In this country at all events his ear- 
ly life and fabours will be read and pondered 
deeply for the rich lessons in philosophical 
truths he strove to teach the students of 
politics. | 
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india and the Labour Government 
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8 following resolution was passed 
at the Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party at Blackpool in 1927 :— 

“ Thé conference reaffirms the right 
of the Indian ae to full Self-Gov- 
ernment and selt-determination апа 
therefore. is of opinion that the policy 
of the British Government should be 
one of continuous: co-operation with the 
Indian people, with the object of estab- 
lishing India, at the earliest possible 
moment, and by her own consent, as an 
equal partner with the other members 
st the British. Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” 

“It (the Labour Party) believes in 
the right of the Indian people to Self- 
Government and self-determination, and 
the policy of a Labour Government 
would be one of continuous co-operation 
with them, with the object of establish- 
ing India at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and by her consent, as an equal 
partuer with the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations." 

The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M. P., presiding at the British Common- 
wealth Labour Conference at London, 
Znd July, 1925, said :— 

"I hope that, within a period of 
months rather than years, there will be 
anew Dominion added to the Common- 
wealth of our Nations, a Dominion of 
another race, a Dominion that will find 
self-respect as an equal within this 
Commonwealth. I refer to India.” 


Labour’s Peculiar Position 
The Labour Party has come into 


parties, if they combine, can defeat the 
Labour Party on any question. Itcan 
continue to remain in office, as long as 
itis able to. prevent. the combination of 
the other two parties against it, It is 
only natural that, in the circumstances, 
their policy will be conciliatory and 
many things which they might other- 
wise have done, they will not attempt to 
do. For their very existence it will be 
necessary, that their actions. should Бе 
such, as not to drive the other parties 
into the same camp. Their position is 
not free from difficulties and this should 
be frankly recognised. In view of the 
peculiar position. of the present Gov- 
ernment, there are nota few who expect 
a General Election, in less. than two 
years’ time. It will be nothing short of 
a miracle if Mr. MacDonald continues 
in office for the full term. 


India: A Non-Party Question 


The vast majority of us, in. India, 
make no distinction between one. British 
Political Party and another, Our experi- 
ence of the first Labour Government 
was by nomeans very happy. Moreover 
their acquiescence in the appointment 
of the Simon Commission, has destroyed 
the faith of a good many of us, im the 
Labour Party: It is true that all the 
British political parties treat India as 
a purely потрагу question. This 
attitude has its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages. In this connection, 
Tam reminded of an offer of help, made 
by an Indian politician to a Parhament- 


office but not into power. The other ary candidate and the reply which he 
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received. 
said, that they did not want Indians 
to interfere in their domestic politics. 
Very little indeed was heard about 
India during the election, and since the 
formation of the present Government all 
that is said is, that the problem of India 
will demand serious consideration, and 
that the Labour Party in its endeavour 
to tackle it, will need the sympathy of 
all parties in. Parliament On account 
of the appointment of the Simon Come 
mission itis held in this country, that the 
Indian question will demand a solution 
üfter the report is out Beyond that, 
there are only a few who bother about 
the future of India. 


Effort and Sacrifice 


I admit the apathy, L also admit the 
ignorance. I do not expect the Labour 
Party or any party to agree to self- 
government without tremendous. effort 
and sacrifice on our part. I fully realise 
that the success of our cause will depend 
on the strength of our movement їп 
India itself. At the same time, however, 
I must confess, that there is inthe rank 
and fle of the Labour Party an attitude 
of friendliness towards India. | The 
average Labourite is not provoked at 
the suggestion of India becoming free. 
The explanation of their outlook is very 
simple. They themselves are fighting 
for the recognition of their own position, 
and for the realisation of their own 
ideals, and it is obvious, that those who 
are engaged in a struggle themselves, 
generally feel 
these who are more or less in a similar 
position. I have addressed Labour 
meetings, and I have found the atmos- 
phere in these meetings quite friendly. 
Yet, I do not forget, that the friendliness 
ofa Labour audience cannot be very 
effective, immediately, in the task that 
we have in front of us But, at thesanie 
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The Englishmen frankly 


sympathetic towards: 


time, it will he unfair not to observe the 
trend of their thought and feeling. 


Need of Friendliness 


To be: perfectly frank, the Labour 
Party wil not risk its own postion 
forthe sake of India Let there be 
no mistake shout it At the same time, 
if they find that without doing any 
damage to, their own interests, in this 
country, they can help India, they may 
be expected to adopt a friendly attitude. 
I will not put it higher than that If I 
am tight so far, then it follows, that we 
shall make a great mistake in antagonis- 
ing the Labour Party, and in increasing 
its difficulties. I wonder if many people 
in my country are aware, that anything 
said against the Labour Party is cabled 
to this country, by the obliging cor- 
respondents of British newspapers, The 
sensitive amongst the Labour Party feel 


somewhat hurt, by what they consider 
to be our unfriendly attitude, and T 


submit that we should avoid, as far as 
possible, causing them any offence. To 
hurt is easy, but at this stage, it is con- 
ciliation that we need. I sincerely hope 
that we shall not antagonisé the Labour 
Party, and give them a chance of saying, 
that we suspected their motives an 
questioned icit ‘bona fide’ It will be 
poor tactics. If they extend the hand of 
comradeship we should willingly grasp 
it To reject it will be tremendous 
folly. 
The Simon Commission 

Let us look facts in‘ the face, The 
Simon Commission has been appointed 
with the approval of Mr. MacDonald. 
We do deplore his attitude, but it will 
be folly to forget its consequences. 
Having agreed to the formation of the 
Simon Commission, Mr. MacDonald 
cannot dismiss it, even if he should so 
wish. The Simon Commission must 
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stibmtif its report, and through the pro- 

channels must come up before Баг. 
ent — At this : it is rather 
difficult for them to do anything, as 
they might be regarded as interfering 
with tlie work of the Simon Commission. 
The fact that they are allowing the 
Simon Commission to go on, is in my 
humble opinion, no indication of their 
unfriendliness towards India. Unfor- 
tunately they are committed to it, and 
they cannot by any means escape the 
consequences of their own conrmitiment 
Of course there are ways of co-o ing 
with us, and I venture to hope, that they 
will try to discover some means of 
mecting us. 


v. 2 


What then should be our position ? 
We should carry on our agitation in 
India with redoubled vigour and en- 
thusiasm, and should look to our own- 
selves for the success of our cause. At 
the same time we should try as far as 
it may be possible, not to ti 
the Labour Party, An indiscreet state: 
ment, a hasty action or an angry word 
all hinder but do not help. They appeal 
to the thought! but prove to: be 
exceedingly h in the long run. 
Strength combined with restramt is 
what ts needed, and I for one, have no 
doubt, that our cause is going to triumph 
because it is just and right. 


BY 
Mx. P. M. L. VERMA, M.A, B.Sc, LL.B. 





А E most inspiring definition of State 
which one may come across, as 
given by Western writers, is perhaps that 
laid down by that prince amongst So- 
cidlists, Ferdinand Lassalle їп these 
words: “We must widen our notion 
of the State so as to believe that the 
State is the institution in which the 
whole virtue of humanity should be 
realized.” Now we have it acknowledged 
on the best authorities that ancient 
India recognised the leadership. of 
Government in moral and material life. 
We had from times prehistoric a tradi- 
tional Dharma out of which were evolv- 
ed all kinds of State Constitutions ‘for 


the various States—republican, oligar- 
chical and those of constitutional kings— 
that flourished in ancient India. The 
basic principles of Dharma being the 
same, it supplied a common background 
and so there was harmony between 
the various kinds of States. The idea 
of State Constitution was im each case 
the highest possible, that of evolving 
a socio-religious дону based оп 
Dharma, which I should prefer to call, 
a kind of Spiritual State. The con- 
ception was certainly much higher 
than even what is — the 
definition quoted above from Ferdinand 
Lassalle. 
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That. all-comprehensive term Dhar- 
ma. is unfortunately onc of the most 
misunderstood and misconstrued of terms. 
today, and so I should not pass it by 
without explaining as to what it- con- 
поез. Most briefy and aptly inter- 
preted, as Tagore has put it, itssynonym 
would be “ Civilisation and Culture.” 
Just as ' Civilisation’ and ‘Culture’ are 
terms that are undefined and undefin- 
able by a single set of words, so is 
Dharma. Yet with the characteristic 
love of logical definition and the genius 
for introspection and clear analysis and 
love of expounding principles, for which 
Indian thought has always been charac- 
terised, and which qualities may, indeed, 
be said to form the national tempera- 
inent of Indians, we may well expect 
to find the fundamental principles of 
true Civilisation and Culture to have 
been at least as precisely and generally 
stated im our ancient literature as the 
laws of any other exact science known 
to us today. Dharma is said to embody 
not only a Code of Highest Action for 
the individual but also it prescribes the 
functions and duties for all the various 
orders, groups and institutions of man- 
kind. No doubt thè Dharma laid down 
for the old organisation of society may 
not éven- remotely suit the modern con- 
ditions of society, much less may it be 
held out as a panacea for the evils of 
modern society, Yet we cannot also 
lose sight of the truth on the other side 
of the shield that the ancient science of 
Sociology, so highly developed in an- 
cient India, ought to reveal to us some 
such immutable laws of universal appli- 
cation as would hold good today as 
much as at any time before. 

For instance, the ancients expressed 
a metaphysical fact when they laid 
down that there were two sides in 
human  nature—one higher and the 
other lower, and that a constant strug- 
gle for ascendancy went on between 
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the two natures as if our individuality 
were constantly drawn in opposite direc- 
окш is iat the irt pene ШЕ 
cognisi is fact the generalisa- 
tion ah by them was that Dharnns 
or Highest Action for man must be the 
same for one particular stage of evolu- 
tion, as that leading to the next ste 

higher in evolution; that there ought 
to be no two opinions about the ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ ofa thing, because perfect 
knowledge of the next higher step must 
be Truth itself to those on the present 
stage, and therefore, Truth must be one 


and never (woe. The second step at 


generalisation made by them, indeed a 
corollary of the above, was that what 
applied to an individual must also hold 
good more or less in case of à group 
of individuals belonging to the same 
stage of evolution. Consequently, there 
must be existent a lower and a higher 
self in the society as in an individual, 
That there is a higher side as opposed 
to a lower one tn human conduct, we 
presuppose if every day in a law court, 
or in enforcing a social obligation, but 
we moderns ure not so sure about the 
foundations, ethical or any other, for 
such a belief. It is not even so much 
as a belief with us because we base our 
social laws and obligations no higher 
than upon the bedrock of utility, or say, 
expediency. But it was very different 
with the ancients. 

According tothe ancient lawgivers 
the Dharma for the individual meant 
the subordination of the lower nature, 
or an attempt to control and counteract 
that instinct in man- which he has in 
common with the animals and which 
seeks expression on the biological plane 
of our existence through our bodily 
desires. However individualistic and 
egotistic we may call the * natural” man 
there is always within him somethin 
of humanas distinguished from animal 
principle within him which some 


he 


r 
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Western writers have chosen to call the 
“Social principle.” So long we recognise 
this “Social principle” within the mam, let 
us by all means exclude and eschew 
from discussion the old religions con- 
ception of the possibility of man becom- 
ing “superman” by gaining mastery 
over lis lower self. We may, however, 
bear in mind the hard fact which cannot 
be ignored that there exists even" today 
amongst India’s illiterate masses—the 
teeming millions’ a widely diffused 
belief, which has worked subconsciously 
in the making of our national tempera- 
ment, that our ancient lawgivers — 
éd to the category of'super-men! those 
gifted with the “sixth faculty.” that of 
intuitive vision or spirit-mind, and that 
they having realized the Unity of Life 
behind the apparent diversity of our 
existence, and also having understood 
the laws of Divine Dispensation of 
peices, called the Karmic laws, were 

qualified to lay down general prin- 
ciples of Dharma or the Highest Code 
of Morality for the individual-as well as 
the society. Now then, as we are not just 
at present concerned with individuals 
or their evolution into “ super-men,” 
let us proceed to see if we can get out 
of ancient Dharma any general prin- 
ciples of social organisation such as 
may be profitably adopted by our pre- 
sent-day society. 

Now, the first thing to remember, 
let us say even at the risk of repetition, 
is the Criterion, which is, to put it in a 
nutshell, that ‘the extent to which the 
better self of society succeeds in sub. 
ordinating and counteracting the lower 
or laser self. of. society, determines the 
Sage of evolution to which it belongs. 

hen we should note that instead of 
merely acknowledging the “Social prin- 
ciple" in man the ancient Indian law- 
givers havelaid down theso-called general 
Principle of Sacrifice” for its widest 
application to human society, Foraccord- 


ing to the highest conception of. Indian 
Culture society could not. exist without 
посне оа сеа осей made on 
the of individuals comprising it 
The Proton Ste always ranks 
far above the individual interest, the 
idea being the same as that underlying 
the modern phrase, the paramount 
necessity of society. Now it is being 
frankly recognised by our latest writers 
on Public Finance, eg, Professor Pigou, 
that theonlysound basis or theory of 
publie taxation isthe “ Law of Sacrifice)” 
the “ Benefit Theory " of taxation havin 
been discarded long ago. Ah! if only 
our busy world of today with its still 
busier statesmen and politicians could 
for a little while understand and realize 
all the significance of this simple funda- 
mental principle of social justice, what 
a different state of society we should 
have from what it is! For under our 
present industrial system, which is based 
on monopoly interests and biological 
laws of Supply and Demand, the whole 
brunt of competition—all risks and 
losses—is borne by the weakest margi- 
nal producer, the poorest marginal saver, 
the marginal worker, the marginal con- 
sumer; whereas all the monopoly reve 
nues and rental profits and consumers 
surpluses are the privilege of the capi- 
talist class to enjoy, Since in this a 
of cut-throat competition it must 
impossible for the strongest producer to 
sacrifice anything to help the weakest 
producer, the Law of Sacrifice must ever 
remain a myth, only conspicuous by its 
absence, and the so-called * fair competi- 
tion ' under /azssez /azre can only be fair to 
the victor on the field in an unequal 
competition under our present-day capi- 
talistic system with all its ever concen- 
trative tendencies to make * rich riclier, 
and poor poorer, 

In fact, there is such a fundamental 
difference between the Indian and the 
Western conception of society that it 
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seems wellnigh нс for us to 
reconcile the two. is distinction tas 
been very masterfully drawn in the 
following words of Professor Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee, the learned expounder 
of the Indian Communalistic philosophy 
which we should think worth while 
quoting even at the slight risk of di- 


ing from our main theme—(Ples of 
— Econ, Vol 1, p. 295, 
Р. 5. Кіпр): 


* Western economism tells ts that eco- 
nonc life and activity o under three 
conditions, the State, private property and 
competition, The economic field is consi- 
dered to be a closed list, surronnded by the 
impregnable forts —— by the rigid 
ind crystallised institutions of private 
perty and the State. Till the better hal of 
the nineteenth century the economists 
occupied the supreme seat of the judge of 
the tournament. He had bound the hands 
of the State in fetters of his mexorable doc 
trine of /nines. ure, So that the confusion, 
the combat, and the death im the melee 
within the enclosure went unheeded. The 
victors were rewarded with golden band 
and the spectators cheered the victors 
among grave noddings of the judges and 
the united applause of the multitude, 
Butthe age of chivalry is gone. The im- 

ble forts have been demolished, The 
Police State does not stand by unconcerned 
but frames rules those who enter the 
lists. It aspires to become the Socialist and 
even the paternal State, Yet the tourna- 
ment continues though the forts crumble 
down, and the brazen and the iron laws, the 
barriers of the lists, are overthrown. And 
the economist will not desert his post He 
hurls anathemas— the sins of legislators ' 
‘the evils: of state interference; the vices of 
fraternalism and humanitarianism, the sins 
of private charity, 'panmixia' or d - 
ation, and other such curses of his school 
against thosewho are intruders; while the 
een of the tournament aiso allures by her 
smiles; and her smiles are the blandishments 
of a sense-born art, she smiles and she 
beckons, for she is the Siren of a faithless 
commerce She exhibits her jewels,—and 
there are kingdoms and empires for the 
victors. 
But the East, the Mother of races and 


n жет 


religions, would builda sanctuary, The East 
i and tourna- 


knows nothing of chivalry 
ments. In the shadow of the c 
Himalayas, with the waves of the ocean 
beating om the southern shores, she has 


dreamt dreams other than those of thc 


M 03 senses. She — TU 
not of w and possessions, nor of power 
and pomp. The East has through ages loved 
creation aud renunciation more than wealth 
and efficiency. The civilisation of the East 
has developed the instincts and desires to 
create and distribute, rather than to appro 
priate and exploit e instincts to create 
and distribute are essentially harmonious, 
thus the East has sought to avoid conflict. 
The Socialistic State and private property 
are the great embodiments of the principles 


of appropriation and ‘ssion in the West 
A decenrralised Шу and communalism 
are the great embodiments of the opposite 


principles in China and. India." 


India, which 1s justly called the 
cradle of Civilisation, is also the birth- 
lace of all our "modern" ideas of 

ialism, Communism and the like 
“isms.” For, what else is Socialism if 
not the sacrifice of the individual їй 
things like individual rights and liber- 
ties and individual or private ownership. 
Indeed, liberty becomes license if no 
check or restraint is placed upon it In 
the ancient scheme of decentralised 
polity and communalistic structure of 
society the primary unit for all practical 
purposes was the autonomous village 
community, and we must remember that 
within the village community there were 
two important land-marks between the 
community atid the individual —that of 
the trade guild and the joint family. So 
that the individua! by himself was poli- 
tically non-existent So far as indivi- 
dual rights and liberties and powers 
were concerned, he was to completely 
merge and identify himself with the 
wider interest of society in order to. find 
an expression for his individuality. 
That was the other extreme of lete 
annihilation or sacrifice of the mdivi- 
dual forthe sake of a harmonised society. 


* 
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_ Toresumie our subject, however, let us 
notice yet istic feature 
in India's genius and that is the uni- 
versal application of the Law of the 
Golden Mean in every sphere of indivi- 
dual or social life, To the Indian, the 
‘right’ means the “rectus” or the 
golden mean—for instance, living of 
life near to nature is encouraged, yet 
not too near; a marvellous simplicity in 
nea exists up till today in the 

ndicraft arts and industries, yet pro- 
ducing the best specimen of art and the 
most comfortable equipments of life 
Hiat machinery has vet produced; 
keeping trade and production free and 
open for private competition, yet enjoin- 
ing production on a scale above a cer- 
tain limit by the community or the 

ild; again allowing interest as justi- 
fable income, but prohibiting not only 
usury but also its permanence; again 
allowing the State to exist but decen- 
tralizing its machinery of Government by 
instituting autonomous village commu- 
nities, and so on, and so forth. We 
may multiply any number of instances 
of this special genius of the East to fix 
the two limits between which a sane, 
normal, healthy development of men and 
human institutions can best take place— 
im short, instead of carrying- indivi- 
dualism or utilitarianism too far, as is the 
chronic malady of the t-day, India 
had applied communistic principles to 
Inde sm, which is the same thing 
as counteracting the lower nature by 
giving touches of idealism of the higher. 

As, however, the theme which I 
attempted to develop in this article 
could never be complete without an ex- 
amination of the ancient scheme of or- 
ано of society, known 4s Vane 

arwastha, 1 shall proceed to interpret 
it in modern terminology as briefly as 
Ican. The ancient Indian lawgivers 
laid down that there were four natural 
divisions of society, much like the four 


ave 


rincipal parts in the body of a man. 

ey were: (1) the Legish (2) the 
Executive, (3) the pitalist or the 
baurgeorsie class, and (4) the Labour or 
the prolefariate. Each of these broad 
divisions of society was absolutely 
essential in its own way for the very 
existence of society, whatever be the 
system under which it is governed. 
Although the Western Pandits of State 
Constitution have so far divided the 
sovereign power of the state between 
three classes—the legislature, the exe- 
cutive and the judiciary—they have now 
begun to realize that the judicial is only 
a branch of the executive, and that the 
old convention of tripartite divisions of 
the machinery of government may be 
more profitably abandoned. 

Thus one cannot really improve 
upon the aforesaid analysis of society 
into four broad divisions. Let us, how- 
ever, be clear about the distinction 
drawn between the capitalist and the 
labourer, The former, we know 
directs the industrial production, rather; 
to be more precise, finances it; where- 
as the latter sells his labouring power— 
both mental and manual—in the labour 
market for what it is worth, and places it 
at the disposal of his employers The 
distinction lies in respect of what the 
Roman jurists styled their character 
Sut ў ures (independent) and 
Alieni Juris (dependent upon others). 
Now, we knaw, on analysis, that there 
are only three princi wers that 
control society and for which an indivi- 
dual may aspire, namely, that of Intel- 
lect, of Public Authority, and of Wealth. 


According to the ancient lawgivers 
these three 'ers should in the ess 
of things belong. exclusively to the re- 


ive orders, namely, the Legislator, 
the Executive man, and the Capitalist. 
As the head governs the body, so 
should wise men of the race lay down 
the law for the society ; and as the arms 
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protect the body, so should the Execu- 
tive protect the body-politic; and, Inst- 
ly, as the stomach sustains the body, so 
should the capitalist class and 
maintain the entire community. 
_ Happily now we may find some 
Western writers giving the same analy- 
sis of three principal ambitions by 
which an individual is actuated: (1) for 
Honour, (2) for Power, (3) for Wealth. 
But they have yet to acknowledge that 
in the. mount interest of society an 
individual must not be allowed to in- 
dulge in the pursuit of more than one 
ambition at one time. That is the 
most fundamental check to individual 
liberty, this sacrifice being demanded 
of the individual for the preservation 
ofthe life of the society. For other- 
wise we shall have a state of things as 
bad as in the present-day democracies. 
According to the aforesaid principle 
the legislators will be aspirants for pure 
honour, so that their names may outlive 
them for making good and just laws of 
the realm, and they may not even aspire 
for the highest posts of the Executive. 
There shall be a complete separation of 
the executive and the legislative func- 
tions just as we have accepted the prin- 
ciple of the separation of the executive 
and the judicial, so that the moment a 
legislator has accepted a place in the 
ministry or the cabinet heis to be class- 
ed in a totally different category, that 
of the public servants responsible to the 
legislature for catrying out the laws as 
faitlifully as he can. And justin order 
to emphasise their absolute change in 
status, if for no better reason, we may 
even take away from the so-called Соу. 
ernment members in the legislature 
their right of vote for the time being: 
However, this fine line of distinction 
between the legislative and the execu: 
tive will fade away and lose its- import- 
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ance the moment. we have applied pro- 
per checks as prescribed by the ancient 
polity im order to ensure the return. of 
the right kind of legislators. Some of 
these checks will be found succinctly 
given in the following quotation"; — 


“The true Bratmant or legislative order 
from our viewpoint, must be composed of 
those satisfying Certain qualifications and 
by virtue of which alone eligible for stand- 
ing at public elections. Who would deny 
that the legislators of the country must „be 
selfless people, whose main qualification 
must lie in the height of their sacrifice and 
not their property acquisitions? To the 
truc Sramana or legislator the whole 
humanity must be akin to his family—he 
represents the idea af kingship: the father 
of the subject people, The spirit of renun- 
ciation, selflessness sacrifice must be 
fully ingrained in ihis nature, the ideals of 
social service and public reform must be 


the stirring ideals within.. The diffi- 
sion о Free education mušt be the 
great pastime of is leisure, And, 


aboye all, he must bethe greatet apostle 

of the avërage standard of liviug or the 

minimtum-comfort-wage being secured to 
€ lowest tnit of labour. 

“To fulfil these qualifications, you may 
makea number of rules, For instance, he 
may be past the middle age having led 
a respectable family life ofa spotless char- 
acter. He must retire—renouncing all 
other sources of income or if there must be 
amy, 1t must be devoted to the State or piib- 
lic weal. After serving for at least one 
term of clection he would still for the rest 
of his life continue to receive the minimum 
comfort allowance, and would Jead an 
ideal life worthy of example for others, and 
muy be called upon to partake in amy de- 
liberations of the Government when so re 
quired. He would not be allowed to carry 


on any other business that may be a source 
of income to him. . °" 


Now, it need hardly be said that the 
greatest cancer eating into the vitals of 
the present-day society lies in that the 


monev-power às well as the political 


power is concentrated im one and the 


е Тайни Сои the Wellesa tob "The Labour Problem.” 
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Same hand, that termed the essing 
or capitalist 151: 
‘practically * sold " to: the capitalist class 
with the same result as if the head were 
to become the slave of the stomach in- 
stead of being its master, It is the dis 
proportionate overgrowth in the stomach 
of the society that is devitalisins the 
entire structure of society. What is 
the cure? The ancient lawgivers would 
Say: Separation of the functions of cach 
order. and application of Socialistic 
checks inside its ranks. Let us always 
remember the Sanskrit text : 


o ET qat qr qam qe: qaq agai =| 

ШЕШЕН Wy rules ыя я атата 24 ктт 1! 

чатент{я FAT ê qai | 

ar arf аа) аа Ааа и 
(Mahabharata, Shant, Ch. XXV) 


of which the English rendering by no 
less reliable an authority than Shri 
Bhaeavan Das is tlie following:— 


"Mans. Faezskhva (ne. capitalist) 
gathersand holds wealth only for the use 
of others, not for his own luxury; and 
if he should start factories using machi- 
nery, it should be notin the individua- 
list but the cO-operition spirit, as if it 
усте а Slate business, not his own." 
"So only will the evils of machinery 
be Soi "adds Shri Bhagavan Das 
"Science of Social Organisation 
or the Laws of Manu." Again,in the 
same book we come across the injunction 
of Mann, the Indo-Aryan lawgiver ;— 


in his 


class. The legislature is: 
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ai eent aeaa | 
men a fe fe aE и 
(Manu, xi, 63, 64, 66) 

"The starting and working of great 
machines and factories and also of 
mines, etc, by individuals, is one of the 
sins that rank next ‘after the heinous 
ones (an. Upa-pataka)." 

But this picture of ancient India 
should not suggest to any one that 
India would SOR. belong to an anis- 
diluvian age, or that she cannot adapt 
herselí {о modern conditions. Indeed, 
modern India has already given ample 
proof of her genius for Constitution- 
making, and the times are pregnant 
with prophecy that India will draw 
upon the same continued substratum of 
her own special genius and témpera- 
ment and instead of adopting the 
modern exotic institutions wholesale, 
she will adopt and adapt them in her 
own fashion and evolve her own 
Constitution which will be е 
entbodiment of all the newly-acquired 
wisdom of the West, and that treasured 
in the womb of her antiquity. Let me 
here point out the Scheme of Swara 
drafted by the late Deshabandhu an 
Shri Bhagavan Das, which I should 
submit, is very near to that Ideal. I 
would strongly advise all earnest 
students of State Constitutions anid truth 
seekers as well as well-wishers. of hum- 
anity to make a perusal of that excellent 
scheme of polity, particularly with the 
notes and comments appended. thereto 
by Shri Bhagavan Das. = 

Bande Mairan, 


+ 


o c e je — — — — 





[> the history of philosophy, one can- 
not mention a better period, marked 
with intellectual keenness, than the bril- 
liant age of the wise Trinity—Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. There began in an- 
cent Greece, an altogether new way of 
thinking, with Socrates. So, it is nä- 
tural, that Plato as his successor, could 
not but be influenced by what Socrates 
had taught 

In the Socrates’ philosophy or at 
least in his ethics, the most pregnant 
statement, that one ever comes across 
is that'Virtue is knowledge. Instead 
of entering into tlie controversy, whether 
virtue. is knowledge or not if we accept 
itas a gospel truth and inquire, what 
knowledge is virtue, we fail to get any 
positive and decisive answer from Soc- 
rates himself. 

This indecisive character and this 
Vagueness pave rise to so great a con- 
troversy, in its interpretution, that it 
actually ended in the separation of his 
followers into many different schools. 

Let us see; what Plato has to offer as 
the interpretation of this enigmatic state- 
ment. 

"There is not any controversy about 
the possibility of any knowledge It 
had ceased along with the influence of 
the Sophists. To Plato, it was not the 
question, whether, what mind conceives 
to be reality, is only a cheat or an illu- 
sion of our respective faculties, He had 
perceived no differencein the world with- 
in him—his yery mind—and the world 
without him. The phenomena and the 
perception, the subjective and objective 
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phases of life, were no less than identical 
to him. To revert to the old question 
of * What knowledge is virtue’ we must 
know what Plato holds to. be true. or 
scientific knowledge 
question is to be found in lus theory of 
Ideas. a 

Plato's theory of Ideas is partly ori- 
ginated from the universal definitions 
of Socrates and partly from the view of 
the fleeting character of all objects of 
sense as maintained by Heraclitus. Plata 
says that tlie knowledge we desire is to 
be characterized by permanence and cer- 
tainty, He takes up, as an object, a man. 
Now when we ask what is man we want 
the knowledge of the general facts and 
attributes of man which are common to 
all the individuals to whom we apply 
the term mar. These constant attributes 
and facts, that are always permanent, 
immutable, invisible and rational exist- 
mp in the hearts. of the objects of our. 
knowledge, are real, because, in the 
individuals, itis only these things, that 
present before us, when we see them. 
It is in virtue of these fundamental 
essences of the individuals, that the 
individuals are what they are. These 
essences, then, according to him, con- 
stitute reality, and therefore the know- 
ledge of these essences, real and 
rational, is true or scientific knowledge 
Again, only these essences of things, 
these general notions of them, are real 
and not tlie things that are the mere ex- 
pressions of them. | 

Yet in any way this Logical Realism 
of Plato does not reveal to us the 
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distinctive ethical side of Plato. Though 
his —— sels to the whole of the 
universe of being, it ultimately tends in 
quest of’ the good’ the knowledge of 
which, according to him, is, in Socratic 
sense, Virtue. Now, then, let ussee what 
is' the good * with Plato. 

According toSocrates, all rational acti- 
vity points tosame end. Now thisactivity 
is eod in so far as И realises this end. 
Hence anything is. good, in so far as it 
achieves this end. — Therefore, the thing 
is: what itis or at least what we call it, so 
faras It-attains, what itis good for. It 
is in this way, Plato says that all things, 
‘realised their idea’ in proportion as 
they achieved this end. But this-end 
can only be good inasmuch as it helps 
to bring out the. ultimate end. or good 
ofthe whole universe: "Therefore the 
ultimate ground of all reality is the 
ultimate end or good of the whole uni- 
verse, and the knowledve of this ultimate 
reality, this ultimate good is the know- 
ledge that is to be identified with Virtue. 
Of course, in this ultimate good is merg- 
ed the “Inman good,’ whic: was the 
sole aim of Socrates to find, because man 
asa part of the universe, cannot have a 
good that is not included in this ultimate 
good. Socrates in spite of his dislike 
for the knowledge of the physical uni- 
verse, had come to a conclusion that the 
whole universe was organised by Divine 
Wisdom for some Divine End. This 
Divine End of Socrates, Plato identi- 
hed with his ultimate good, the know- 
ledge of which would solve the problems 
of human life. 

Now this yery metaphysics of Plato 
leads him further on, from Socrates 
inevitably. According to him, the objec- 
tive universe and the subjective nature 
ûf man are identical. The universe he 
divides in. two the rational real, 
unchangeable intellect or his ideas 
and the material the phenomenal 
element, which is irrational and unreal, 
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But if these ideas or:the objects only of 
abstractthoughts are real and rationaland 
the individual or the phenomenal noth- 
ing but the shadow of the real, the trite 
life or the life of the virtue must be a 
lite concerned only with the abstract: 


_ ideas and not the mere shadowy mani- 


festation of them. 

So, man, the microcosm, is divided hy 
him iuto two elements, according to the 
microcdst as concerved by him. Inman, 
as in the universe, there jis the real 
rational part in opposition to the irration- 
al and the unrea rt. The true lifi 
of man, the life of the mind, as dis- 
tinginshed from matter, im tian, consists 
in pure and abstract contemplation of 
the reality. Now Plato holds that m 
every man there is à desire for his: good, 
which tn its highest unalloved form be- 
comes the longing for this contemplative 
life, the longing for trie knowledge. 
This longing or desire, he says, is owing 
to a sense of want that once belonged to 
us, but which we remember only faintly: 
Therefore, he holds that in learning 
anything new, we have only a revival 
of the concealed memories of the soul, 
when. tt was not thus encircled by matter 
—fiesh and blood—and when it was 
not polluted by the feelings and im- 

ulses. This shows to us that Plato 

lieved, nay, not only believed but 
raised the great part of lus grand ethical 
edifice on the principles of the immortality 
and the transmigration of soul. 

The dualistic division of soul, to 
it, isin a sense threefold, To: unite the 
return again to two extremes, the rational 
and the irrational, he had tò bring in a 
connecting link in the form of the spirit. 
These, then, the Reason, the Spirit and 
the Appetites, are the three constituents 
of the human soul. 1t is Reason that 
should control, the two other elements, 
in man's life, inasmuch, as it is the real. 

This remarkable step in the psyclio- 
logy of soul aken by Plato, brought 
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him to the idea of harmony in three 
different paris of the soul. To achieve 
this harmony, the irrational impulses 
are to be subordinated under the wise 
mile of Reason. Though at the same 
time he does not deny that Reason 
itself may sometimes go wrong und that 
these three parts are interdependent. 

The carresponding three virtues, 
attributed to the three parts of the soul 
are wisdom, courage and temperance. 
And the ‘harmony’ of all these virtues 
is justice, liis architectoric virtue. These 
virtues are also more or less due to lis 
famous analogy of the human soul and 
a political society. In his ideal state, 
he heid, there ought to bea. govern- 
ing. class of philosophers and a warrior 
class, both of these having a higher 

lace thaw the third class or the common 

werd of men the industrial class. In 
‘such a state the prosperity will be forth- 
coming, by the harmonious action of 
these three diverse classes. Every class 
must perform its proper function under 
due yuidanece and control. Tn the same 
way in the human soul, if all the three 
elements do their proper work, tlie 
lower two being always guided and 
controlled by Reason, there would in- 
evitably ensue harmony. 

In his after years, however, his views; 
as regards the position of temperance 
and courage seem to haye undergone а 
partial change, In the ‘Laws’ he puts 
courage ona level with temperance and 
even his psychological analysis of the 
m seems to become less important to 


But virtuous life, ashe thinks it to 
be,is only in the contemplation of the 
sape im the knowledge of the abso. 
lute and that leaves no feld [or any 
exercise of virtue for men gifted with 
less. capacities than the philosophers. 
Could they be denied virtue, because 
they happened to have less innate capa- 
city? Plato in a way provides for thes 
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by recognising n lower form pf. virtue, 
not- from. real knowledge but from what 
he calls opinion knowledge. Moreover 
Plato held that the state is responsible 
for the well-being of its subjects and 
therefore ordinary virtue. for such men 
would he to ngidly and implicitly obey 
the laws laid down by the government. 
Plato's views of the control of the state 
over tts subjects are so rigorous that it 
cannot but alarm a modern reader. bred 
in the views of individual liberty. — — 
But from Plato's view of human well- 
being itseems that he. altogether. eame 
to ignore the sphere of sensible existence 
by which man 1son all sides-surrounded. 
ot so, its seems, at least from his later 
works. Hedoes recognise the influence 
of this element, in man's entire life how- 
ever unreal and irrational it may be 
to him. Is his harmony or his wisdom, 
the complete and only asset of human 
virtue? What is pleasure, the result of 
sensibility, to him, cannot definitely be 
known. He seems to have regarded 
this disturbing clenent—pleasure—in 
different relation at different times. 
Once, asserting in one. of his. works 
(Profagoras) that pleasure is ‘the good’ 
he, as if by a freak of caprice, comes to 
deny it to be a good at all. Then later 
on he believed that pleasure was ever 
bound up with pain, 4s good, he thinks, 
can never be evil. The very import of 
the term pleasure has been different at 
various times. Sometimes he under- 
stood by pleasure, a transient and ton- 
crete phenomenon not Having anything 
to do with real essential good. Some- 
times he takes pleasure in the negative 
light of a mere satisfaction of painful 
desires. At other odd times, he says 
that a philosopher alone, can have real 
pleasure. But in his last days, he seems 
taking advantage of pleasure, by think- 
ing that it would serve well as a bait 
for enticing men into virtuous life and 
hence he tried to prove an inseparable 
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connection between pleasure and good, 
though at the same time he seems to 
be congratulating himself, inwardly, 
that he ts giving this unfair importance 
to pleasure merely for the sake of the 
vulpar many, because from a contem- 
porary work ol ins own, which 15 
more philosophical, we see that the idea 
of pleasure is altogether defeated. But 
to crown the. whole, as if all these fluc- 
tuations had mot been | sufficient, he 
hesitates to deny all positive qualities 
even to purely setisible pleasures of 
coarser, sensual pratification. But if we 
rely upon his Republic, in which Plato 
is most himself, not only pleasure, but 
any sort of feeling is denied, a. partici- 
pation in reality, 

But with all this ethical demonstra- 
tion, can. we ask Plato, why isa man to 
be censured for what does not lie in 
his power atali? When he believes 
virtue to be knowledge, vice is surely 
ignorance. But at the same time, it is 


something more than this mere negative 


idea. Vice isthedisorder and the con- 
flict ol the soul, in which, the irrational 
in man predontinates over the rational. 
This is, no doubt, a positive idea of 
vice, something more definite to grasp 
than the mere Socratic paradox would 


show us, Plato says that a man does 


wrong, owing to his previous bad voli- 
tion. But how could the man have 
resisted the necessity, or that which 
could not help happening? Again can 
we not © against him, that how can 
his real, rational element, so far blind 
itself as not to distinguish from real 
good, the mere appearance of good, or 
озу can anything. that is not real, that 
is not rational, ah! that whichever does 
nor — influence, ör more, to over- 
e the judgment of the purest part of 
the out? Or in the wore ofr Marti 
nean, “Whence comes all that-is not 
‘idea’ ir the objects of sensible. expen- 
ence? How do transiency and admix- 
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turę join themselves to esences intrinsic- 
ally unsusceptible of them?” But 10 
avoid this, Plate gives all the character- 
istics to his non-idea clement, contradic- 
tory to those of the “idea.” Tt exists 
only logically, as  contradictories 
of his '"ideas' of which (the non-idea 
element), everything that is predicated 
of the ideas, is dented. Thus Plato has 
tried to vive the description of this vast 
non-idea element in negatives; Thus 
in iis absolute non-existence of matter, 
we can still trace a purely negative 
existence (to coin s new term) so. a$ to 
account for its being the condition of 
effects, which would be absurd other- 
wise. 

Ethics, in the views of those ancient 
thinkers, Plato included, is but a part of 
politics. “Man” says Aristotle, “is a 
politcal animal” And Aristotle treats 
ethics as only an introduction to politics. 
Now the ideal political state of Plato, is 
discussed im his Apa and from 
that we can get a clear view of the 
ethical aspect of man’s nature. His 
conception of the ideal state tiay be 
only utopian, but it nevertheless lays. 
down an ideal that is to be approached 
gradually, if not reached. From certain 
aspects, as such, unrelated, the ideal 
state seems to a modern mind a Joath- 
some, filthy, abominable institution, but as 
an organic whole with all its parts. con- 
nected with one another and with the 

iar moral rigour of the authors 
mind and the zest of his ethical phase 
of life, it cannot but claim a certain 
deference even from the most moder- 
mised reader. The very sentiments that 
seem irrational, narrow and even immoral 
tous, appear in their full moral and 
rational worth when. we look from the 
standpoint of political and social life, 
doing its utmost to unite man with man, 
to ldo away with all that we call pri- 
mitive passions of man that tends, ever 

anon, to destroy the divine 
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thought and divine beauty. When once 
we look to the universe 4s in permanent 
struggle with the dark, unreal elements 
to bring out with all the force and 
brightness, the divine eternal Beauty, 
say, the beautiful, the divine andthe 
real, is it not justifiable that man-society, 
must follow the microcosm and fling off 
all the narrow restrictions, to which it 
clings, in complete indifference to these 
higher motives? We cannot deny the 
claim of the universal Beauty and Per- 
fection and that man as only a part of 
the universal can claim no higher inter- 
est than the universal. 

Butall the same, we cannot be blind to 
certain far-fetched ideas of the individual 
subjection to the universal. fn his 
complete avoidance of amy significant 
notice of the industrial class, there is 
uo allowance made for them. They 
are conceived to. be mere instruments, 
means, to the welfare of the state, without 
even legitimate ambition for them. 
Again in his advocacy of slavery, he 
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| Bolshevik Russia 
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M. MAHMUDULLAH, Baz-ar-Law 





M“ apology for this article on Soviet 

Russia is a very interesting inter- 
view I1 had with a globe-trotter, I shall 
faithfully record my impression of the 
conversation, I shall not speak in term of 
official truth— that invariably over- 
dressed lady"—but truth naked and 
blunt. I shall narrate how one hun- 
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goes so far as to betray his pride, char- 


acteristic of the Grecks in his days, 
and to forget altogether his imiversal 
in the welfare of one little city-state. 
In his community of women and pro- 
tty,he mars the divine and the 
vautiful in every individual, without in 
the least promoting the ultimate Beauty, 
What is a state? Not assuredly not a 
mere collection of automatons. Where- 
in is the life, wherein is the reality in a 
state devoid of homes, devoid of 
ure affections, the seat of real beauty ? 
e himself allows a moderate, well-guided 


and well-controlled flow of genial feeling 


in his idea of the virtue of Justice, which 
is'the harmony of thethree cardinal 
virtues, But where is any feeling in 
the whole of his ideal state? The 
very ‘harmony’ of the state of Plato 
becomes inharmonious by the absence 
of this pure, tender, beautiful constituent 
of his harmony, In short in his 
Republic, he denies man to be a 


man. 











dred and odd million human 
Soviet Russia 
marry, pray, gamble and act. 

My fair informer with her mental 


in 
live, dress, love, bathe, 


camera had snapped the moving pic 
tures behind the “ Red Veil" with won- 
derful alacrity, penetrating observation, 
and rich humour. “I speak as an 


» straightened herself in the dee 
ed ch 


Ea 
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Umpire” declared my informer as she 
cushion- 
air. “Picture to yourself a popu- 
lation of poor men in thick canvas 
sweaters of sombre shade with caps 
bearing the symbolic hammer and 
sickle. The women in rough stocking, 
ugly shoes, and in dresses, their 
head hedecked with the classic kerchief; 
their general appearance dignified and 
their complexion fresh. Herein you 
have an imperfect picture of the living 
Bolshevist. 
* Are the children a state property." 
І enquired. “No; but your question 
revives tragic vision: As Iwas loitering 
about in the streets of over-populated 
Moscow and just about to say to myself 
that life here was really charming an 
infernal sound anda hellish spectacle 
startled me.” “Was it the bewitching 


music of the Grand National Anthem. of. 


Soviet Russia, or the terrific rush of the 
world proletariat to celebrate the anni- 
۷ of their accession. to. power?" I 
added sarcastically. “No, I refer to the 
jarring cries of the so-called state-children 
who rush about naked and famished- in- 
flicted with the most heinous diseases and 
a ready prey to the dissolute vice that 
must ultimately deyour them. Indeed, 
the mortality amongst these children is 
so high that the evil will soon be steri- 
lised.” 

“T pray you enough of the human 
miseries; India is full of colossal trage- 
dies” “Well, then, to efface the dread- 
ful vision from your mind I shall take 
you to the bathing 'ghats' of Soviet 
Russia, Here men and women have 
по qualms about bathing together with- 
out covering of any sort.” Then with 
all the modesty she could command she 
whispered, “ why I saw a beautiful flapper 
naked chatting with friends encountered 
by chance.” Alas! she ejaculated “ Virtue! 
thou art but a word.” 
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“Is it correct that Lenins body is 
preserved" TL asked." Leninis kept in a 
coffin, he seems to sleep, his 
mighty head rests on the crimson silk; 
the body is. dressed in &£a£i, the lower 
art is wrapt in the flag of the Paris 
аак But this is Lenin the dead. 
I shall now tell you of Lenin thë resur- 
rected who acts for the screen. Basil 
Nikandraff—the double—is playing the 
Lenin in the great propaganda film of 
Soviet Russia which will shortly appear 
on the world screen, Basil possesses the 
same frontal protuberances as Lenin— 
the same two beanty spots.” 

“Is marriage recognised under the 
Soviet Laws?" I interrupted. " — 
is by registration, formalities are nil. 
Butin the chamber next to the Regis- 
trar’s Office the clientele is made up of 
‘pregnant unmarried woman’ ‘or 


woman extra-conjugally pregnant’: they 


come in accordance with the law to 
declare the name and residence of the 
father. The alleged father is given two 
months to disavow the paternity. An- 
other horror is that abortion is legalised 
and the gynealogical surgeons are 
multiplying.” 

“Let me tell you of the Soviet pri- 
son and I insist again that I do not 
mean to exaggerate. The prisons are 
equipped with cinemas, music halls, 
political platforms, and on top of all this 
gaiety the prisoners get a fortnight 
off.” “What, do you really mean to 
say that the prisonets get leave of ab- 
sence,” Tadded in utter astonishment 
" Yes, tlie prisoner, get a week or a fort- 
night and the peasant prisoners get 
special agricultural leave of two months.” 
“Indeed,” I added, “the prisoners must 
feel the burden of liberty hang heavy as 
they march home out of the prison- 
house.” 

“What is the national recreation for 
thé public?" [I enquired. * Why, * the 
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Temples of Dust’ provide ample latti- 
tude to the gambling public. The bank- 
er of these night dens is usually a sordid 
old chap who slips into his boots tlie fat 
' Banco, like the dainty ladies of Paris— 
the ' horizontals as they are named,—who 
have a knack of slipping into their stock- 
ings the 'little presents’ Then there 1s 
the race course of Moscow which robs the 
public of what little is spared to them 
by the night dens.” 
" A question on the state religion and 
l have finished," and I added very grave- 
ly: “ Madam, the reading publie of India 
will feel grateful to you for your illu- 
minating information." " It is. very kind 
of you to say so" and with a sweet smile 
laying on her rosy lips she remarked 
please do not accuse me of blasphemy 
for I shall only state the actual facts. Of 
late there has been a reconciliation of 
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the Soviets with God, and naturally ad- 
vances came from the Almighty; the 
placards announcing that ‘religion is 
the opium of the people’ are being re- 
moved, To be serious, the orthodox 
church has made its submission, and. 
the Jewish Rabbis have also surren- 
dered. There is no religion in Soviet 
Russia!" 
Опсе тоге I thanked my informer 
for her courtesy and patience in helping 
me to remove the mystic veil and to in- 
troduce the living Bolsheviks to the 
Indian public Now, judge them as 
you will, butremember, they are free men 
and freer women. Indeed, the Bolsheviks 
are hammering outastartling new mecha- 
nism in the field of political control: 
their experiment deserves our scientific 
study. Step bystep they are constructing 
something unique and unpredictable. 





THE TOY CITADEL: 
A Hallad from Ihe Bengali of Rabindronath Tagore 
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In Chiter the Lord Rana swor amighty oath, 
' Emil I rise Bandi fortress to tho duet 

' Neither food nor drink shall pass my lips. 
* 8e help ie God who is over jis1? 


Alas! Lord. King, ' mutterisd the Ministers, 
‘Why make a-vow that none cm keep?" 
Answer mule tie Hana, * ID may not take the 


font 
' But Dean din and do peseofully sleep! 


Iu Che tin distance frown the fortress 
` Atid reared i proud heal to the sky, 
Held by doughty warriors of thee Mira clan 
Who drove the enemy far nd nigh. 


Said the ministers, * Let us build overnight 
* Another Baill fort all of eliy, 
"So the Lond ana may mn it down 
* And Level it with the dia nt thee peeti of diy," 


Among the Minne retainers мня аита, 
An ageil vetomn of the Haurs clim ; 
A» he returned from the chose, his bow alung 
on shoulder, 
Over the toy citadel his keii lance man, 


‘Who will capture the mimic Rundi fort,” he 


cries 
‘And pow thy gullant Hora clan i shime F 
“Cine whe will E shall hol the fort 
"For ] am à warrior nnd J boar the Har 
name: 
Down on the swori ho knele beside the fort, 
He swung his how forward to his hand; 
When the Bana marched] down, hand «au sword, 
Tho Haro straightwny bid Їйї ешш, | 
‘Halt, there!" he thimdered, * who plays: with 
| итийде 
“Of Bundi shames the mighty Finm rus; 
"1 shall hold thie lump of elny against all, 
‘For Deane of the clan Hira anil here is my 
рое ! 
Ho wwennged his bow, lefta du mrow, 
He aimed stright at the Rano’s breast 
Anil all around him Chitor’s echivaley 
With flashing swords and liureving foot prat, 
They alow bim with tho elie of-ihe sworn), 
_ the severe hem! to the muieate | rolled] ппу ғ 
The blood of the aged warrior im х 
Hallowed the mock citadel of clay! 
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“A Vicious Book" Denounced.* — By 


Mahatma Gandhi 


FREE correspondents have written 

to me urging mc to give my. opinion 

on à book called Suum Paranand: 4l Cr:- 
пан Агу of Fs Life and Fetî, by 
FE E Doirani, BA, Muslin Missionary. 
The author is the Secretarv of Tablig 
Literature Society, Lahore, A fourth còr- 
respondent las viven mea cipy of the bool: 
One of them rûnin me that T liad ne hesi- 
tition about expressing my opiman ün 
Raxgile Rese! and tellsme that, therefore, T 
should have none in giving iton Mr. Dur- 
rums volume. I have vone through the 
volume with as much рабейсе as T could 
commind, and [have come tù the conche 
sion that it is a vicious, libellous book which 
should never have been written bya respon- 
sble man and published by a responsible 
society. The author protests in his Preface 
that he will approach lis subject in à scien- 
tific and dispassionate spirit. But he breaks 
that promise in the Prefaceitself He says: 
“We intend neither to praise nor to con- 
беши" But in the very next paye this is 
what he has to say on Sara Pri. 
It^ijsa worthless book and the teachings 
and ideas contained in it-ate so -absurd and 
so amusingly childish that one finds it hard 
to believe that 4 man who became the foun- 
der of such a powerful organisation as the 
Arya Samaj could be the author of such 
drivel” The author has not ‘hesitated to 
accuse the great reformer of falsehood, 
trickery, incapacity and addiction to fanz 
“whose narcotic juice often kept him in- 
sensate" ^" The account of lis. life left by 
himself is* "pure fiction!" “A pall of mye 
tery hangs over lis origin and early years,” 
He hus not one good word tosay of the 
Swamtiji or the Anya Samaj. Не Наѕропе оці 
of lis wiy even to abuse Hindus and Him- 
duism. Buti may not multiply proofs. Al- 
mostevery page of the book furnishes ample 
ground forcondemningit. The authorletsthe 
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cat out af tlie bag in liis concluding chapter. 
He says: ` IF we love our motherland, if we 
want to make India a great ond a civilized 
country, it is.our duty to wash it clean of 
the stains of ancient superstitions of Hin- 
ашап and. reach out the healing of Islam 
to every child of the motherland... .. , 
Istam is a conqueriny force and the Mushms 
were born to om and empire Both 
can come to us, if we exert ourselves to 
expand our numerical strength. We nre 
the children of the soil of India: and we 
owe a duty tothe motherland Like other 
lands, she too should have a — — 
in the comity of nations Hindu India wi 

never be able todo that She con be free 
and rise to power and glory only under the 
banner of Islam” And this cherished de- 
sire of his the author has sougiit to fulfil 
by dipping hs pen in venom. and reviling 
one of the greatest reformers of moderni 
times, his writings and the great and grow- 
ing sect of Arya Samaj and, incidentally 
Hindus and Hinduism. [advise Mr. Durrani 
to reconsider his views, apologise for the 
libellous publication ard withdraw it, ‘This 
advice I venture to tender because im a 
public letter he says: “If any one can 
prove that the book has been written out 
of spite and to hurt, hereby i promise to 
withdraw even the present edition and will 
not bring it into the market. Е һауе рте 
er fear of my own conscience than any 
Government, and my conscience ts clear 
in this matter.” If my testimony is worth 
anything, [can say that the book is hound 
to hurt every Arya Samajist and every 
Hindu, indeed every impartial man and 
woman not excluding Musalmans, If a 
tree may be jud by its fruit then this 
book is à fruit of spite. 


Rasputin: The Russian Charlatan +— 
By Mr. F. Hadland Davis. T 


More books have been written about 
Rasputin than any other Russian of 


* Semi Dayensnd. d Critical Study of His Life and Totcting By F.E, Mhüm Dwgrami (Tubiigh Literature 


Society, Lahore), 1022. 
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Tir iay Daw By Нап Кїййр«МЇШшг. Translated by) FL & Fink and D. K. Tait 
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тесеп уейт&. ‘The peasant has been lost 
sight of in the monster, шиї ће has become 
a sinister legend that grows more and more 
fantastic with the-passing of time. Holly- 
wood, as was to be expected, made use of 
Rasputin and the long-haired, steely-cyer! 
monk presented on posters. He las served 
the Alm world as the symbol of evil, and he 
-has probably done much to. swell the box- 
Office receipts, à; , 

1f Grigori Efmovitch Rasputin were 
quite a3 black as he has been painted, he 
would have been a little too bad te be. true, 
but 1f we ignore half the stories about him, 
he stands out äs one so tainted with lust, 
so vile in his so-called relizious belief that 
we search im vain to find a parallel elac- 
where, Herr Rent Fiilip-Miller claims to 
offer ds "an unprejuliced investigation oi 
all the available material. "| Е 

‘The author asserts that “he was neither 
altogether a libertine nora saint He was 
a mut of rich nature and exuberant vitality 
endowed with many good qualities and 
cursed with many weakm 1 
many complex, and contradictory 
thatan adequate delineation ol hischáaracter 
galls for more exact and careful examina- 
tion of all the pros and cons than anyone 
has yet attempted.” Although Herr Fülöp- 
Miller has probably given us the best study 
of Rasputin, it is not, in some respects, an 
‘exact and careful exaniination.” Ob 
fiction has been included, a certain religious 
sect incorrectly described, and the tragic end 
of Grigori Efimovitch is lacking in detail 
that has been given elsewhere Ii this new 
interpreter, like most of his predecessor 
has been caught in the blinding glamour o 
legend and paid too much attention to 
biased- propaganda, he has, nevertheless, 
written оок of absorbing interest. [t is 
— the material he has given us, 
tosift fact from highly coloured tumour 
learn a little more concerning a most 
elusive personality. 

"What was the secret of this Russian 
епо. — ate was, illiterate, 
Uthy ot tas habits and by no means prepos- 
ا‎ in appearance Notwithatamding 
these. drawbacks, we must faci’ the fact 
that. there was hardly anyone in Russia 
who could resist liis influence. He pawed 
titled ladies with fingers greasy with food 
and they smiled lovingly npom^him. Тһе 
princes of the Church were worsted in 
argument with this Russinn nmzHik. ‘The 


esses, п Шап so 


Olvi Dus : 
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"Nar inore than oner referrell to him as 
Christ, while the Tsarina workeil garments 
for lim amd took pleasure im sending him 
many letters: Pam convinced that this monk's 
ower was die to hypnotism. He deli 
дау set aut to make his Will abnormally 
m. he met strangers for the 
came close to them and 
fixed them with his piercing eyes ИН 
there was opposition, lie broke it down. 
If he detected a mild Hiking for him, he 
hud a way of increasiig it Men, and 
particularly women, who came m contact 
with him, have frequently confessed that 
when this monk looked at them they 
became dizzy and faint, aware bf 2.5 | 


battle they were unable to resist That, I 
maintain, was the secret of Raspubn's sic- 
cess. By it he gained almost incredible 
authority in these high places where minis- 
ters.of state and religion were made am 
unmade, and by it, too, he gamed his re 
able power over women — | 
Rasputin was the kind of libertine who 
made religion a cloak for tis debaucherics 
He professed to. believe that the. commnut- 
ting of siu, and by sii he meant the gratifi- 
cation of carnal desire, was necessary, m 
order to gain repentance and salvation, 
Da evil that good may come was his teach- 
ing. He had only to play that tune, to 
emphasise with his lnstiul eyes that terri- 
ble creed and women succumbed to his will, 
Weare asked to believe that they joined 
him in frenzied crowds, dancing and leap- 


strong. When 
first time, lie 


ing Hi woods, and there committing the 
wildest ubonnnations, Such stories ате 


probably exaggerated, but we have doci- 
mentary evidence for what went on in the 
“holy of holies” a dreadful mixture of 
depravity and madness, : 

| ris pood in all men, aml occasion- 
ally even Rasputin attempted to leave the 
filth and struggle —— something bet- 
ter. Those who knew him intimately saw 
his face light up as if. he caught a glimpse 
of things spiritual, We know from Tols- 
toys  womnleríul ar and аме that 
writers struggle between good and evil 
But the annual in Rasputin was strong. 
He seemed to. possess in his persom a 
whole jungle of beasts Between drink- 
ing bouts and sexual mdulgence he 
feasted and prayed, but he invariably 
returned in the end to his old belief. that 
E — self-indulgence alone which pleased 
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This intelligent peasant, this lover af 
women, wine and song, this monk. who 
could preach one moment and tell obscene 
MOS another, who could wuzzle like a pig 

dance iatis envy of the Imperial Rus- 
ies ballet never fatel to find time tò pill 
the political strings of Rissi Не гање 
himesclf froma lomble Sibertin peasant 
to one whose influence was boundless 

One of the most extraordinary incidents 
in Rasputin’s fife was the oft-told tale of 
his intercourse with the Tsar and Tsarina 
Unfortunately that tale las been embellish. 

withacnostunjustscandal It is to be 
hoped that the recently published Jue and 

"o owe) o Gentndra alr wall 
give the lie to her base accusers. Rasputin 
came to Tsarskoe Sclo in tlic hope. that he 
might cure the afflicted little Czarevitch 
The monk gaye relief where doctors had 
failed, and liis success was such thnt a grate- 
ful mother never ceased to express her srati- 
tude to one whose faults she could not see 
Perhaps Rasputin. deserved to be put to 
death, but the crime was so — 
and cowardly that it has caused many to 
sympathise with the yictim. Poison, knife 
wonti rifle shots and immersion m a 
river before the end came. Muth has been 
made of this peasant's vitality, especially in 
the closing scene of his life. Herr Fülöp- 
Miller mentions it and observes that enough 
poison was used to kill many men, hut Ire 
does not tell us that cyanide of potassimm 
isanly effective when administered in small 
quantities, So much was employed ou that 
memorable occasion that it acted as an 
‘antidote, and was not the miracle some 
— it — ds 
ave nothing to do," said Raspu 

“but bang on the table with my fist ps 
everything to go as I. wantit" He did a 
good deal of banging, and much came as he 
wanted it to come It is a pity that he 
too often banged to and for the devil, and 
itisa pity that we allow him tu bang out 
a posthumous reputation that is likely to 
become a permanent affliction, 


Canada To-Day : An Annual Survey" 


CANADA TO-DAY has only very. Intel 
been issued — and this, the twelfth 
edition of this popular annual erence 
book оп Ше Dominion, whose brightly- 
coloured cover now is so familiar, will be 


teas fe ap E Edited һу К. f. Arno M. Af 
Kiar Street. —— Ww, i! 2, 1 li 
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fout as useful as in previous years ft 
has more pages | last yenr—236 in 
all —and in these the conditions and oppor- 
tunities of the vast territory from tie 
Atlantic to the Pacific are even more 
attractively presented than ever. Canada. To- 
day will commend itself to a сена public by 
reason Of its handy sive and jts cottyement 
arrangement Appearing, as it does, ati 
time when so many — in — аге 
considering the advantages of overseas 
settlement, it wil be found — 
useful. Notonly: is its кету interest 
me but, froma point of view, it 
will be found accurate sand. comprehensive 
Asa result of publication at this time of 


the year, it lins been possible to — 
later official facts and Redes th would 
otherwise have been : 

The leading - place 15 Асыра: о. Camiin 


and World Peace,” the full e€— being given 
of the important speech iade by the. Prime 
Minister of Canada af the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, last Septem- 
ber. Next in the general section come articles 
on Canada's population, national wealth and 
climatic conditions On a. subsequent FT ge 
the Canadian Minister of Trade and 
iiérce, describes * Canada's Most us 
Year.” each of theaspects of national — 
fy being reviewed in turn. gom 

"Canada's Agricul Wealth,” The 
Field Crops of Canada," * Cannda's Forest 
Industries" by the Minister of the Interior 
and "^ Canada's: Fishing Industry.” 

One of the sections which will — 

most to the general rewler 1s that headed 

* Life and Work, " [tis introduced by- am 
article entitled “ Fostering Canadian — 
шге” by the Minister of Agriculture, “There 
are also , articles оп a, Land iu 
Wheat,” © The Canadian Wheat PooL" the 
live-stock and dairy industries, fruit-grow- 
ing, and “An Average Prairie Farm." Subse 
quent pages are devoted to descriptions 
of life mı Canada as experienced by settlers: 
in various parts of the Dominion, ane. re- 
mainder of the section covers comprelensive- 
lv the wse of electricit y on the farm, city life, 
education, profession opportunities, uvia- 
tion, old age pensions, the employment situ- 
ation, wages and hours of labour ant the 
family budget; while "Winter in Canada" 
sets forth the distinctive charms Of апех- 
lilarating : SCISOIL 


(Тре Сапай Newspuper Company; Lull 26-27 Cock. 


contemplating emigration will 


Those 
naturally turn to the ^ Migration and Settle- 
ment” section, ere they will find first 
an- article entitlet A New Home ina New 
Land,” describing how to take advantage of 
the opportunities which Canada presents. 
‘(Canadian immigmtion activities are concise 
ly reviewed by the Deputy Minister of Inr 
migration and Colonisation; and the Direc- 
tor Of European emigration emphasises the 
fact that the Dominion is all the time hold- 

outa “glad hand" to British. settlers. 
oio aspects of Canadian settlement that 
are dealt with are immigration regulations, 
— and opportunities for women 
and children. _ 

In the section devoted to “Sport and 
Pastimes" the attractions of" A Holiday in 
Canada, for both tourist and sportsman, 
and the fascination of the Dominion's na- 
tional parks and winter sports are: set forth 
A sync is also. given of hunting, shoot- 
ing and fishing regulations in the various 
provinces "The largest section in the book, 
extending to 61 pages, contains descriptions 
ot the various provinces of Canada. "The 

es- practically allof which are signed— 

tll ott thë physical characteristics and prog- 

ress of the different parts of the Dominion, 

and bring out the opportunities which they 

ates for the British settler or capitalist. 

scope of these articles is indicated 

E their titles, At the end of the pro- 

vincial articles 15 а 15-раре gazetteer, 

giving particulars of the principal cities 
nnd towns, 

The section devoted to“ Fi inance, Invest- 
ment, Insurance and Mi iming" commences 
with the text of the 1924 budget speech, 
delivered by the Canadian Minister ol 
Finance in the Dominion House of Com- 
mions,:n March last An article. of special 
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interest to. people of moderate incomes, 
who think of migrating to Canada, is that 
giving. particulars of incame-tax in the 
Dominion. The —— — played ia 
the Canadian chartered 

panies-and. life چا‎ а companies is ‘<0 
indicated. "Phe incrensed interest that is 
being taken in Britain in Canadian mining 
is reflected in tlie. inclusion. of an article on 

^ Canada's Mineral Production” and as 

cially compiled. list is. supplied: of — 
mimng roperties, 

“Industry, Trade and Commerce" is the 
next department of activity dealt with, The 
articles under this heading covering Cana- 
da’s manufactures ond principal indus 
hydro-electric development, vomm 
progress, and British trade with: — 
Canadian railways andthe principal steam- 
ship services to Canada are dealt with in 
the Transportation section. Newfoundland 
(which is, of course, not included їп the Do- 
minion of Canada) is de: ina Separate 
article, The volume conchides with lists 
of Dominion and Provincial Cabinet Mimis- 
ters and officials and Canadian organisa- 
tions in. London. 

As in previous vears, the many fire 
illustrations - a. number. of which are fille 
page size—are among the chief features 
and attractions of Cauda Тиз. These, 
which number over 15); show practically 
every phase of life and. activity. The 
volume should make as strong an appeal 

as its predecessors to intending settlers, 
tourists. sportsmen, businessmen and inves- 
tors,as well as all those who: have friends- 
in Canada, and it should also find a place im 
reference libraries and offices, owing to its 
acknowledged value s8 an up-to-date arl. 
reliable reference. book and an indispens- 
able guide to current Canadian affairs. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels 
and Tales. By J. Nicld, (Elkin Mathews and 
Marrat, 54 Hioomsbury Street, London, 
WC. 1) 1929, 


Ever since its first nppearance—mnearly 
thirty years back—in 1902, Mr. Jonathan 
Niéld's 4 Guide fa the Beat Hinena! Noah 
aa! Tides has been recognised as the classic 
work on this subject, [t has passed through 
several large editions; but new matter was 
successively added inthe form of supple- 
ments instead of being mecorporated in the 
text. But the fifth edition. now. issued is 
virtually a new work, as it has: not only 
been revised and enlarged, but almost re- 
written and re-arranged throughout, and all 
the supplements have been now duly in- 
corpotated, and merged into one harmonious 
whole The book covers the output of 
historical fiction up to the end of 1927 and 
the annotations and characterisations in it 
tre the result of a careful, personal examitia- 
tion on the part of the compiler of cach hook 
so deserihed, Over 1,400 novels have been 
weeded out, while 1,160 fresh entries have 
been added—with the result that 2400 

ка лге тиу dealt with. Making choice 
of the best fiction available Tor every period, 
Mr. Nicld. has always borne in mind that 
the word 'best;! as applied to any partienlar 
novel, must he interpreted ma afl sense— 
that of being tbe best of its kind The 
book. is thus the best bibliography on its 
subject and a work of exceptional valne amd 
importance, for those interested in tlie study 
of historical fetum, The book is printed 
on specinllv-amade paper, and. strongly and 
elegantly bound in cloth with gilt lettering. 
Tt contaims copious intlexes, which faci- 
litate reference It is an indispensable 
euide to the literature of |risterical fiction 
and no Joyer of it can do without Mr. 
eee comprehensive and well-arranged 
"ЖҮ, 





__ Political Handbook of the World, 1 29. 
(Council of Foreign Relation, West 4$n! 
Street, New York, U. & AJ. PD. 


Last year the Cauncil of. Fortier Reels 
toms, New York, jssued- the 4951 edition of 
4 Politizal Hasilaok o! the Wol The wide 
appreciation it receivel ms led to its 
being published in an’ entre! and ire 
proved form, with the addon of = new 
section on the Unite! State Pit shortly, 
the Pitra! /famihesk is a. orceaghly ngt 
date and comprehensive surveseofthe рів 
ments, parties amd thé pre of the world 
The information. brought. together, within 
its covers, is aecurateand жой апа will 
be of very great value"to pusHiists, journi- 
ists and publicaen throug lest the English. 
knowing world. The ‘section deyoted to 
India covers pearly four: mes, and that 
space is rather short, but k gies within 
the liniits assigned a succitne sketch of the 


Central Government, the partcs in. the 
Assembly and the press of the country 
which is.conducted in sEngIula — Inr this last 


group we notice. the. omision amongsi 
periodicals of the indian Fer all ‘tre 
Modern Review. As the yiletr of a work 
like this — upon it scenmey ami! 
abreastness of events, meiden onl the latest 
changes, we hope the editom will get some 
qualied Indian publicist to nase carefully 
the Indian section for ea mew olition 
of this yery valuable addijens to the re 
ference section of the literstamre of current 
politics. 


The British Press: A Sarvey, A Di. 
rectory and A Who's Whe. Edited by 
IL Tracy, (Bump ‘Publications, Ltd, f 
Duke Sheet, Adelphi, Londes, W. C 2) 1920, 


Mr. Herbert Tracy's Tl. fA Pren 
is indeed, à highly useful wee ol reference, 
being a comprehensive 21e qo modern 
journz in. Britain, inchidi p onzamintion 
and finance and dealing also with the miny 
changes that have lately talem place in the 
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control of newspapers and the scope af the 
journalist's work. Divided into five AE 
it presents. a. general survey, a detail 
sketch of the principal newspaper groups, a 
list of press institutions, a newspaper direc: 
tory and à who's who in journalism. De- 
sumed thus to serve wilder purpose than 
an ordinary press directory, it will be found 
to possess a distinct interest and utility, as 
itis replete with facts and figures about 
combines, competitions, and all other sub- 
jects relating to the newspaper press. in 
Britain, 


Pears’ Cyclopaedia, Edited by H. C 
Barratt. (A&P, Pears, Ltd. The Soap 
Works, Isleworth, Nr London) 1929, . 


The 19) edition of Pears Cwtvnedia is 
unnpicasa marvellons reportory of general. 
information for half. crown, We are nat 
surprised to learn that as many as 2,600,000 
copies of its earlier editions have already 
been sold. Its twenty-two sections, con- 
piled by a dozen 5 editors comprise 
almost every brinch of knowledge of gener- 
al interest. The new edition, under notice, 
which ts a hook of over 1,000 pages with 
coloured atlases, fangs and maps, ilustra- 
tims and dingrams, is at excellent 
compendium of universal knowledge -H 
has an Enplish as well as a classical 
dictionary, and articles on a host of usefiil 

" always being wanted or desired. The 
only friendly criticism we may offer i$ 
that the type used is rather small, and it 
wold be well if this one defect in an other. 
wise faultless work of reference could be 
removed in the next edition. 


— Official Year-Book of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. No. 2] for 1024 (The 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census amd Statis- 
ties, Caribérra, Australia) 1929, 


This official publication—which is now 
m its twenty-first annual edition—is a 

ository af highly useful information 
relating to Australia, Detailed chapters 
ure devoted to the history, physiograpliy, 
political and local government, land revenue 
and settlement, over-seas trade, transport 
antl communication, finance, education, 
public health, labour, wages amd prices, 
defence, etc, of rhe Commonwealth; in 
fact, all subjects. of importance, enriched 
with: statistics brouplit. up-toalate, find 
place in tle Yee. Itis thus an autho. 
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ritztive hook and in its pages every item 

connected with that conntry is carefully of. 
surveyed In addition to the general chap- 
ters —enumerated above—ench issue of this 
valuable reference work contains special 
articles dealing with some subject or suls 
jects of both current and it interest 
—such, for instance, as is devoted -in the 
edition under notice to. the * private wealth 
of Australia" Op going throwel this 
monumental work of reference, one realises 
how backward the Government of India 
still is im the matter of orgattizing statistical 
data and information and their ilissemina- 
ton in public interest, in annual pollita- 
tions. similar to those issued hy the Govern- 
ments of Australia, Canada and South 
Аіпса We commend with pleasure the 
Off Year Bout of the Commen ај. 
Ausiraia to the attention of Indinn publicists 
and public men, who may be destrous of. 
studying the system of responsible Govern- 
ment obtaining in the Australia Com- 
monwealth, We notice that the present 
edition is the first to be issned from the 
new federal capital at Canberra: As 





LATEST ONE-VOLUME 
DICTIONARIES 


Nutall's Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language. Edited bý W, J. 
Gordon. (F, Wame & Co, Ltd, Chandos 
House, Bedford Court, Bedford Street, Ton- 
don WC 2) (929, 

We welcome the new, thoroughly revis 
ed. and judiciously enlarged edition uf 
Мид Standard Dwvtionary of the Enylich Lan 
мир, which lias for over half a 
century a worhbwide popular authority 
and the edition uf which * published, has 
been modernised throughout The volame 
hew contains over 125,000 references the 
numerous excellent illustrations are entirely 
new, and the book has been reset ina clear, 
legible type. Among the appendices at 
the end of the volume is one of particular 
interest on the pronunciation of foreign 
wo It is, in its present form, one of the 
bestamd most complete dictionaries. issued: 
lor onlinary purposes of reference and itis. 
eminently suitable for the home library, 
Completeness, combined with conciseness: 
and — make it the most convenient 
one-volume dictionary for daily tise 


Current English. 
"e Fowler. (Oxford University Press, Bombay) 


- 
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h. New edition by H. 
1929, 

"The recent: completion of the Озал Лр 
Ih Dictionary Iss naturally lei to the appenr- 
ance of a carefully revised edition: of the 
Conde Oxford Olona, which wad first 
issued n 1911, As the editer points out 
ін the Preface to the new edition, “a living 
language does. not remam unchanged 
through twenty years and a great war," 
Perfectly tric, abd the resultis that in the 

ition under notice, while " tlic object and 
the methods. are what they. were, detailed 
alterations nre numerous, few pages being 
without them” "The new book is bulkier 
than its predecessor; it is also. fuller, more 
comprehensive anml thoronglily up-to-date. 
Every one cannot afford to possess the 
monumental Gxfors! Pichtonary nt hfty guineas, 
but the Coss Oxford Dictonary, which is 
based on the larger work—the greatest in 
English  lexicography—zives the ipuin- 
tessence of it in one compact and handy 
volume and should be keptin every library— 
public or private, 


The Essential English Dictionary. 
"ited by Ernest Weeckley, М. А. (Сони 
Clear-Type Press, #8 Pall Mall, London, 
W.) 129 

Professor Izrnest Weeklev's: Erentia! Eng- 
fish Dictonary—which is very well votup— is 
hkely tó prove useful toa very large circle 


‘ûf readers Easily portable by reason of its 


handy format, it offers lucid explanation of 
ever thirty thousand words, including the 
most recent additions to the English langu- 
аре, besides giving correct pronunciation 
of the words, vocabularies of classical and 
foreign words and phrases, lists of abbrevia- 
tions, contractions, noted names in fiction, 
legend and mythology and tibles of British 
weights and measures Its plan is simple, 
which facilitites ready reference; tlie words 
are printed in thick, black type, and it.con- 
tains the words which are the latest iun- 
ports Altopether, it is a capital, litale 
dicHonary—handy, compact, lucid and 
highly wseful for its general information, 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary 
of Modern English. By Ernest Weekley 
ana Murray, Albemarle Street, London.) 


. Professor — Ernest | Weekley's — Conase 
Etymological Dictienary is un abridgment 
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of the authors — Efmulegiu! — ниту 
of Modern English, published im 1921, 
The process of abrilynient has been, 
however, carried out not by omitting. 
the less common words but by шдїпү. 
the explanations as brief as possible ur 
by abstaining from the discussion 
wunsatisiving conjectures, It contains the 
whole literary and colloquial vocalulary 
together with sufficient indications to show 
the origin of nioderm scientific terms. -Ac 
eounit Iis been taken of what has been done 
in etymology in the last ewros A mim- 
ber of new words of quite recent introduc 
lion are here for the first time "booked " 
and explained and the result is an excellent 
work of reference 


Everyman’s English Dictionary. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd, Aldine House, | 
Street, Strand, London, WC.) 


Everyman's English Dictionary is one ‘of 
the latest additions to the reference section 
of Messrs. Dents world-famous collection 
called “Everyman's Library.” Itis a coi- 
venient working dictionary, liandy anil easy 
of reference, clear and practical, giving 
within a short compass etymology, protuuti- 
ciation and lucid explanation, Very neatly 
printed, in a. format easily portable, it is 
one of the cheapest and best one-volunie 
dictionaries ol the English language and 
should find a large circulation. | 


_ Collins’ New Pocket Dictionary of the 
' Language. (Collins Clear-Type 
Press, 48 Pall Mall, London, W.) 19278, 


Messrs. Collins are the publishers of a 
nimber of small but excellent atid useful 
dictionaries, But perhaps thelr Vere. Poele? 
PDictionarr is-the best of die pocket-sized ones. 
It is a book of reference for the general 
redder, a# also a comprehensive End. ассц- 
rate mamta! for use in schools. In its compi- 
lation almost all the standard authorities 
in lexicography have been laid under con- 
tribution and so itis highly sound through- 
out. The typography is clear, the. words 
are printed im boli letters and pronuncia- 
Gon is indicated in. phonetic spelling. 
Altogether, it is a very usciu! work of 
reference. i 
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LATEST INDIAN DIRECTORIES 


The Industry Year-Book and Directory, 
1929, (Industry Book Department, Keshub 
Bhawan, 22 Shambazar Bridge Road, Cal- 
син) 1929, 

"The first edition of the Jaduxtry. Year: Root 
and Diredory is o highly useful publication, 
as it brings togetlier їп а handy form mach 
valuable information. about commerce, ex- 
ternal and internal, trade and industries in 
India, including glossaries of Indian trade 
and market terms, products and markets, a 
pazetteer of market places in India, also of 
merchants, etc, arranged under appropriate 
heads, tables of mtoncy exchanges, a precis 
of commerctal legislation in India, and much 
sound and accurate date om a number o 
subsidiary matters like commercial associa- 
tions and technical institutions, besides 
supplying in the directory section about 
Seven thousand addresses of manufacturers 
and traders. From this brief reference to the 
salient features of its. contents, it is clear 
that the Jadustry Vear-Hook and Directory is a 
valuable and notable addition to the list of 
Indian directories. We hope it luis come 
to stay. 

Thacker's Directory of the Chief In: 
dustries of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
1929. (Thacker, Spink and Co, Espla- 
nade, Calcutta.) 1929, 

Thacker's Directory of the Indian industries 
is now in its thirty-eiglitli year of publica- 
tion and is a well-established work of 
reference. Its scope “is comprehensive 
contuining as it does full particulars of 
tea, coffee, rubber, indigo, tobacco and 
other companies, with their estates and 
gardens; coal, copper, gold, lead, manganese, 
rab salt and us — m jute, позе, 
oil, paper, ri : Sugar, woollen other 
жй aud сопе with illustrations of fac- 
T4 marks when such are available, In 
addition there 3s an alphabetical list of resi- 
dents connected with the chief industries of 
India, Burma and Ceylon, and an index to 
every factory, company and garden men- 
tioned in thé body of the JDiretory, which 
is compiled with the greatest care, The 
information is most reliable. 

The Burma Year-Book and Directory, 
1929. (Modern Publishing House, Ran- 
goon.) 1929, 

The Burma Year Book and Directory is a 
highly useful work of reference, its contents 
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being ól an ahnost en ic charac 
Tt supplies accurate and tp-toalate infor | 
tion on diverse topics—ranging from agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce to education, 


railways, archwology and sports in Hirm 
Rangoon is natu у — dealt 
with —full particulars being given the 
city, Из mstititions, and the port and, 
its import and export trade. The Rangvon 
directory furnishes addresses of yaxette 

and non-gavettel officers, landowners, 
businessmen, ant gives interesting in 

tion on the world-fainous pagodas of Burma, 
steamship service, schools and colleges, 
hotels and boarding establishments, customs, 4 
and many other topics "Phe book will thus... 
serve as an. invaluable guide alike to the — " 
tourist as well as the businessman who 
desire to learn allabout Burma. - 


Hand-Book and Directory of the Con- 
ciete Industry in India. (The Concrete 


“Association of India, Telephone Buildings, . 


Home Street, Bombay.) 1929. 


The Zand-Book and Directory at the Concrete 
Industry of india 3s one of the latest and most 
useful additions to the growing list òf indian 4 
directories, It is divided into two parts. 
'The Handbook section contains chapters on 
Portland cement concrete-making, coucrete 
roads, cement mia roads, concrete 

luct, tables aud «memoranda, an ex- ° 
tensive bibliography, and much other 
accurate information, while the Directory 
section supplies data about architects, 
consultants, engineers and contractors 
specialising in concrete constructi 
dealers of ials and machinery, pro- ~ 
ducts manufacturers, etc. The book is -~ 
well put together for a first edition and the 
Concrete Association deserye felicitation on 
the compilation of this ando and Dire 
ory, which we hope to see issued, revised 
and improved, year after year- 


Indian States Register and Directory, 
1929. (Indian States Register and Direc- 
tory Office, Egmore, Madras) 1929. 


Ina sense the /mdíam Stas Register umd a 
Directory is the. most. important widition to 
the list of Indian directories made during: 
the current year, dealing as it does with „ 
Indian India, here has been a wide de- - 
mand oflate in British. India for ailed 
and accurate information regarding the 
Indian States, their administration a 
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progress. And so this useful publication 
on the India States supplies « long-felt 
wint, as tt is a year-book and a book of 
reference in one, and should thus prove a 
valuable addition to the reference literature 
dealing with the States: ‘The speeches of 
the Viceroy and various Indian Princes, 
made diring the last twelve months, ire re- 
printed in it, and they yive the reader an 
idea of the aims and aspirations as well as 
the disabilities and grievances of the rulers 
though they do not give any indication o 
the wrongs under which the States’ subjects 
suffer. But the portion af the yolume con- 
taining accounts of proceedings of States’ 
People’s Conferences parports to present 
the case of more than seventy million 
Indians in Indian India for constitutional 
progress towards responsible Government, 
and this is even more valuable than the 
section dovoted to the viceregal and the 
pecar speeches The book furnishes 

ighly useful data on many other connect- 
ed —— and taken as a whole it is a very 
valuable addition to reference literature 
dealing with Indian India. 


The Coorg Directory By P. M. 
Muthanna. (Published by “ Kodagu Press," 
Mereura, Coorg.) 1929, 


. The Coorg Directory is written mostly 
m Canarese and partly in English. It 
gives useful information about the country, 
its people, their customs, manners, tlie 
chief town, rivers and varions places oi in- 
terest The book also gives the local 
reader an interesting account of the various 
religious and political movements We 
would suggest that for the benefit of that 
large section which does not know Cana- 
rese, the next edition be issued wholly in 
English, 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway Directory. 
(Kidderpur House, Calcutta.) 1929, 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway has brought 
Out à Directory of Commoditie, compiled with 
the object of bringing traders and consumers 

ut the country into touch with 
vendors of various — which can 
be- obtained from. stations on their railway 
system, The information contained in the 
publication, which will be revised from time 
to time to keep it up-to-date, will be highly 
useful to Healers aud purchasers, 
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RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE 


The Hindu Code. Hy Sir Hari Singl 
Gour, Thiri edition. (Butterworth & 
Ltd, 6 Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1929, 


We extend a hearty welcome to the third 
edition of Sir Hari Singh Gour's well-known 
and standard work—7he Hinde Cate—which 
has well-nigh eclipsed all other books on 
the subject it deals with. This isnot sur- 

rising since in presenting the whole of 
indu Law in the guise of a Code, Dr. Gour 
achieved what at least three Ro 1i 
sions rted as impossible and which 
the late Mr. J. D. Mayne— great autli - 
regarded as only possible in the age of mira- 
cles, which he wrote, had passed. That Sir 
HS (yours Hinde Cade is the most exhaus- 
tive, as it is the most lucid atii nccurately 
drawn, is now acknowledged on all hands 
isi hehe the subjectof high encomiums 
in many competent circles, and it is the 
most tsciul reference book upon all subjects 
within the compass of Hindu Law, às ad- 
ministered in our courts: The fact that 
two large editions of this great work went 
out of the press within afew months of 
their appearance is a striking testimony to 
its popularity with the pr on Never- 
theless, the author has strives to make each 
edition more perfect than its predecessor, 
and the edition under notice is well-nigh per- 
fect. Of Dr. Gour's legal works, the Mimis 
Cade is his magnus ¢pus—the largest and. the 
greatest book ever written on the subject. 
Sir H. S. Gour's work is not only the most 
comprehensive on Hindu law, but itis the 
most authoritative and it is the only 
work which sets out and discusses numerous 
points still uncovered by cases. Even upon 
points covered by cases it is the only work 
whose accuracy 15 question. The 
first edition of the book was noticed in the 
Hindustan Resew, in 1919, in highly apprecia- 
tive terms; as also the second edition issued 
in 1923. The new edition of this mony- 
mental work is a marvel of — — it 
having been judiciously revised up to: the 
latest date of publication. Ze Hindi Code 
is an indispensable treatise for the Bench 
andl the Bar and neither a judge nor a law- 
can do without it. But the book isnow 
iterally weighty and it Should beê printed 
on India paper in its next edition, to reduce 
its weight and bulk. 
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Trevelyan's Hindu Law in British 
India, Third edition, by T. Chatterjee (Tha- 
cker, Spink & Co, Calcutta.) 1929. 


The late Sir. Ernest Trevelvan's — indy 
tom ay Administered in Brith India hos 
reached a third edition under the competent 
gnidance of Mr, T. Chatterjee, and it will 
be welcomed by those for whomt it ts pri 
marily inteuded—namely, students of the 
subject, It is not a competitor with Dr. 
Gours imiu Code in comprehenstyeness 
ofseope and exhaustiveness of treatment. 
But as a codified summary of the subject 
it deals with, it has a distinct value and 
utility of itsowm Itis- put together with 
remarkable clanty of expression, the notes 
(though brief) are not only elucidative but 
illuminating, the references are absolutely 
accurate, and the work 19 exceedingly use- 
ful, In nineteen chapters the book offers 
both:to the students and the lawyers all 
that they tiay reasonably expect; since it 
gives a detailed statement of the the law 
itia short — — the annotations 
supported by authonties are exceedingly 
helpful, Suitable headlines and marginal 
notes adi] to tlie usefulness of this excellent 
treatise, which is well-printed and bound 
and is carefully indexed. Thus in its pre- 
sent carefully revised and thoroughly over- 
hauled form, Trevcelyan's Imus gne will 
continue to holl its own as the most useful 
work on the subject for the student 


Sarkar's Civil Procedure Code. Seventh 
edition (two vols.) Edited by P. C Sarkar. 
(Butterworth & Co, Lid, 6 Hastings Street, 
Calcutta) 1928, 


Sarkars (ini! Procedire Code is not only 
perhaps the bulkiest and weightiest edition 
of the adjective civil law of British India, 
but also the-most exhaustive, the most com- 
prehensive and the most minutely: detailed. 
Since its first appearance in 1894, it has 
sucessfully stood the test of competition 
and criticism: and by its sheer merit now 
ranks.as the jeadimg text-book and authori- 
tative work.on civil procedural law. The 
present edition, which gives reference to 
the various decisions of the seyeral superior 
courts and pomts out: the conflicting deci- 
sions, will be of great use to practising 
lawyers, asit has been thoroughly revised 
and brought up-to-date. The new features 
are the inclusion of the letters patent of. all 
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the High Courts, the High Court rules, as 


also all amendments made since the previous 
edition. The commentary under the sevrer- 
al sections begins with legislative chang 

if any, and then follows the discussion al 
the several aspects of the section ‘with re- 
levant case-Inw under it. It ШУ Ба | 

acknowledged that in thoroughness, clear- 
ness, accuracy and systematic arrangement, 
it is second to none, while as a well: 
arranged store-house of the living case-law 
on Civil Procedure, it has. scarcely an equal. 


Masters of Crime. By Guy Logan. 
(Stanley Paul & Co, Lid, 3+—6 Paternoster 
Row, London) 1928. 


Mr, Guy Loyan's — Crime is the 
latest addition to the publishers’ “ Library 
of Crime.” It is avery careful and exhatis 
tive study of the most notorious: male 


factors in the murder annals: of England 


and France. New light is thrown on the 
Ripper” mystery, while the true story 
of Troppmann's murder of the Kinck 
family near Pars: is relate! for the first 
time The author discloses many facts, 
hitherto unrecorded, bearing on the crimi- 
mil careers of Edgar Edwards, Johu Owen, 
the Denham murderer, the infamous Deem- 
ing Gleeson Wilson, the Liverpool monster, 
and the French miscreants, Lacenai 
Ayinain and Caillard, Itis thusa work o 
unque yalue and  surpassmp interest—a 
notable contribution to the science of 


Criminology and an interesting. addition to 


the literature of crimes and criminals. 


. Curious Trials and Criminal Cases, 
By E. H. Hierstadt (Hutchinson & Co, 
EUG 34— Paternoster Row, London, E. C 


In his Curious Trial and Criminal Ca 
Mr. E. H. Hierstadt lias put together a s 
Interesting collection, ii which lielms taken 
care to avoid the commonplace and the 
usual. ‘The trials contained herein are, for 
the most part, not to be found ip any other 
collection in print They range from the 
trial in the London of Charles II, of that 
brilliant malefactor, Count Konigsmark, for 
the murder of Thomas Thynn, to that of 
Robert and Bastien, in the Paris of the 19th 
century, for doing away with Madame 
Houet ; and from the amusing story of the 
abduction of young. Miss Ellen ‘Turner by 
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the Wakefield: brothers to the: case of Mr. 
۲ s of Tennessee, who, like Socrates, was 
tried for teaching heretical doctrines to the 
youth of tis tirre. This Curt Triads pre 
sents an interesting and representative col. 
lection of crimes, which ore made even more 
dmmatic through the inclusion wf nels of 
the verbatim: testimony. Mr. Bierstadt's 
book is a valuiible acquisition to the liter- 
ature of trials, 


Famous Irish Trials. By M. McDon- 
nell Bodkin, K,C. (James Duffy & Co, Ltd 
34 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. Ireland.) 
192% 


We are glad to receive a copy of the new 
edition of Judge Bodkiu's -Armour drith Тай, 
which on its first appearance was apprect- 
atively noticed by us In it—which has two 
new chapters—the author lias brought 
together 3 mumber of famous Irish trials 
meluding the Zfmes Commission, the tria 
of Parnell and the Kilmainham prisoners, 
the trial of Allen, Larkin and O’Brien Ir 
Manchester in 1867, and of Michael David 
at Sligo ona charge of sedition. The 
melusion of an amusing breach of pro- 
misé case and an extraordinary will case 
help to infuse the book with humour. 
As a leading counsel and «distinguished 
Judge, the author writes from inside 
knowledge ánd judicial experience and his 
book makes highly interesting reding— 
nay, ever thrilling. 


The Trial of Jesus Christ. y tlie Right 
Hon. Lord Shaw. (George Newnes, Ltd. 
8—11 Southampton Steet, Landon.) 1974: 


Itis, indeed, à notable book— 77. 7ria/ o 
Jena CArist——by Lord Shaw. The series of 
articles, on which this little hook is based, 
appeared sometime back in that well-known 
literary periodical = Joe O Zanes Weekly — 
and created very great interest They fully 
deserved republication, as: in unravelling 
the tangle of the legal side of Christ's trial, 
Lord Shaw has brought to bear upon 
task great tact, and the ripe judgment of a 
trained lawyer and a veteran judge. "The 
result а non-technical: disserta- 
tion on the lessons of tliat epocli-marking 
trial, which are of great value even to. us iri 
the twentieth century, 
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Dickens as a Leg | Historian. 
5, Holdsworth. {Yale Univer- 


Charles 
Hy Dr. W. 


sity Press, New Haven, U. S, A) 1923. 


Dr. Holdsworth's Corts Dickestyus a. Lega? 
ffistortan is a highly interesting disquisition 
on the English legal. system im Dickens's 
time, We find in these lectures a refresh- 
ingly new view of the works of the great 
English novelist, presented by an eminent 
legal authority, enlivened by picturesque 
quotations from the masterpieces of. Dickens. 
Characters of the carly British law-courts 
move through the pages, aud the life of the 
barristers, clerks, aud officers is recreated in 
diverting reading that throws Hight on the 
progress achieved in modern processes of 
justice A volume of interest and value 
alike to lawvers and toall lovers of оова 
itshould appeal to à very large circle of. 
readers other than lawyers as well, 


The Civil Court Manual : Imperial Acts. 
Second elitom Two vols (Madras Law 
Journal Office, Mylapore, Madras) 1929. 


The first edition of this work was issued 
in one volume in 1019, The second edition, 
in two volumes, is an encyclomedic work ou 
the civil statutes of British la, and 
worthily sustains the deservedly high re- 

mation of the Madras Law Journal office 
for issuing stundard treatises on Anslo- 
Indian law. The two volumes of the new 
edition of 73e Ci Cour! Manual extend over 
2,500 closely but clearly printed pages anil 
furnish the latest Ма! texts of all the 
principal civil statutes applying to British 
India, embellished with introductions con- 
taining copious extracts from the statements 
af objects and reasons, reports of select 
committees as well as -rules and orders ш. 
respect of all important enactments, with 
elucidative notes embodying — case-law 
brought down to the current year, For 
these reasons, it Is out-and-out the E 
most compact und most handy collection o 

British: Indian (civil) statutes and no judge 
or lawyer can do without it 





LATEST GUIDE BOOKS FOR 
TOURISTS 
Twentieth Century Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of Europe, and Traveller's Pocket 
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Reference and NoteBook (Anulo-Conti- 
ee 
| riment, 3 MEY тїапеү ij- 
sane, Sviterland ; also Ke 


nnun's Harse, 


Crown Court, Cheapside, London, B.C) 1429, 


. These two publications are of very great 
value and utility to travellers in Europe, 
especially those in search of health, 74 
Peeentieth Century FTeudthà and. Pleasure Resorti 
ef Europe i$ now in its 70th annual edition — 
judiciously revised and carefully brought 
abreast of the latest changes, It is replete 
with sound and accurate data for the benefit 
of the international travelling community on 
continental resorts, sanatoria and their at- 
tractions, practical information about hotels, 
pensions, banks, agencies and shops, also 
details about baths. and medical establish- 
ments and lastly particulars about con- 
tinental schools and other educational in- 
stitutions. But the volume is by reason of 
its big and unwieldy format tot portable; 
hetice the supplementary work noted below. 

The Traveller's Pocket Reference and NoteBook 
is an ideal companion for continental 
travellers Issued im a handy size, which 
сап be easily carried in coat pocket, it 
contains all the useful information embodied 
m the larger volume, and ls in addition 
schematic maps and blank pages for travel 
notes, which may bé used asa diary of the 
tours undertaken, Thus the traveller will 
find tt highly informative. He will find in 
it facts shout most of the health or pleasure 
resorts of Europe, sporting facilities, sight 
сат rotites, maps, hotels, schools, ant 
practical ailyice We have great pleasure in 
commending it tothe prospective travellers 
to the various countries of Continental 
Europe. 


Landmarks of the Deccan. Ну Syed 
AJA. Bilgrami, Acting Director of. Archiaso- 
logy and Assistant Secretary to H. Н; 
the Nizam's Govennment (Thacker & Co, 
LtiL, Bombay.) 1928, 


Mr. Syed Hilgraniis  Zumdmarh; of the 
yoann is. n comprehensive guide to the 
arclueolovical remains of the city anil sub- 
urbs of Hyderabad. The: Nizami Domi- 
nións are enormously rich in antiquarian 
remains aml under Mr, Vaxsdani much valn- 
able research work hias already been accon- 
plished: The present volume gives fresh 
evidence of the keenness with which the 
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activities аге being carried om. It is: the 


first iustulment of a complete descriptive list. 


ot books to come. It contains descriptions of. 
seventy-six monuments ranging from isolat- 
ed inscriptions to whole structures such as 
the Mecca mosque and tre Golconda Fort: 
The inscriptions. are piven in full, with 

ursiations, and detailed historical a1: other 
notes. Many of the illustrations are repro- 
dictions from rubbings of the inseri tions, 
many of greit beauty and value as speci 
mens of calligraphy. This book will be of 
great service to students and research 
workers of the Muliummadan period im. the 
Deccam, [twill also enable hurried tourists 
to^ do" Hyderabad in the course of a couple 
of days or so. 

Passing Through Germany. 
mare Office, 23 Wilhelinstmsse, 
riranv.) 1020, 

Printed and published in Berlin, 
Through Germany is a capital annual guide- 
book (in English: to that great country, 
The edition under notice (for 1928 29) is the 
fifth annual publication. Itdealy not only 
with the scenes and sights of the import- 
ant cities, but also natural scenery, | pe- 
ligious art, Music, aviation, automobilism, 
city life, rs industries and -scientific 
studies Very neatly printed, well got-u 
beautifully illustrated, aud embellished with 
maps, Fog ong. trough Germanyis not so much 
a guide-book às an almost ideal supplement 
to Baedekers. “The contributors Who's Who 
shows that the book has been written by 
experts; hence why itis not only accurate, 
sound and informative, but also readable 
amil interesting, | 


The All-India Time Table, | Railway 
Department, Government. of India, Delhi) 


29. 


(Terra- 
lin, Ger- 


Pasig 


At last—at long last—vwe haye m - 
prehensive, official guide to the whole Tail: 
way and other transport system of India, 
Burma and (Ceylon, and a good one at that 
It is exceedingly well compiled by Mr. A W 
Bruce [oy —Assistant Transportation Super- 
intendent of the C. L P Railway 1 Ds 
to whom are due our thanks and felicia? 
tions. The ime Tu is evidently modelled 
on the general arrangement of the “Bagi 
find," "he result is a highly useful publi 

cation which will be of very great value to 

the travelling public in this country, If 


. Sir Henry Sharp. Second Edition. 


addition to the time and fare tables, several 
features of considerable utility to travellers 
are inchided, « x, the tabular index and the 
hill stations, hotels and public convey- 
ances sections D aeneae —— 
600 its ulness is appreciably 
— by there being embodied in 
it am excellent railway map. It is to, be 
issued twice a year and is cheaply priced 
for its excellent get-up at one rupee a 
copy. 

Guide to Lucknow and the Residency. 
Ву К. Н, Hilton, (Methodist Publishing 
House, Hazrat Ganj, Lucknow, 1929, 


Mr, E. H. Hilton was the lastsurvivor of 
the siege of Lucknow and his Guise io. Luch- 
mu and the Residency has been for many years 
before the public, as admittedly the best 
handbook lor the tourists to the capital 
of Oudh. Recent changes had made it 
more or less out of date, We are, therefore, 
glad to find it carefully revised and judi- 
ciously overhauled. [tis now fully up-to- 
date, and is — abreast of. the 
latest changes and improvements. In its 
pesas form, it is likely to continue to 

old its. own as the best guide to visitors to 
Lucknow- past and present, 


Handbook to Matheran By V, B; 
Dabake, Headmaster, Washi Talaqua Pen, 
District Kolaba, Bombay Presidency.) 1929. 


Mr. V. B. Dabake’s Handiwh to Matherun 
saw the light in 1924 and was appreciatively 
reviewed by us at that time The second 
edition, now issued after five years, is very 
much improved im every respect—format, 
get-up,accuracy and u te-ness of in- 
formation. Matheran is the nearest hill- 
station to Bombay and Poona, connected 
with both these populous and important 
centres, by a light railway from Neral—a 
midway -station on the main line This 
beautiful summer retreat is justly regarded 
as the glory of the Sahyadri range and is 
ай avery popular resort in Western 
India. Mr. Dabake’s Handbook is an excel- 
lent mantial—historical, practical and in- 
formative ; and withal well-illustrated. Itis 
a capital little guide, 

Delhi, Its Story and Buildings By 
Henr (Oxford 
University Press, Bombay.) 1929. 

The first edition of Sir Henry Sharp's 
Ji was noticed in terms of appreciation 
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inthe /industen Review. In {һе edition 
under notice à mew chapter hus bee 
added on New Delhi, and the appendix 
dealing with means of transport bas been 
revised aud brought up-to-date. _The E 
ter on New Delhi. ^ the eighth ern ur 
Henry calls it, in continuation of the seven 
traditional cities on the site of Delhi—is 
unfortunately much too short and borders 
on perfunctoriness, It may be usefully en- 
larged in the next edition. Рок the rest, 
the book is a valuable supplement to 
guides to Delhi, giving as it does an accu- 
rate and interesting sketch of the history 
of Delhi and of tts famous and historic 
monuments and buildings. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE; 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE 


The Tre of Life is the latest addition to 
the literature of anthology. (Constable & 


Coy Ltd, 1012 Orange Stree W. 
С. 2.) This anthology consists of five ha 
an extracts the writings of the 


great poets, philosophers, and religions thin- 
kers ofthe world, The: editors lave spread 
their net widely and tlie selections come from 
diverse sources Extracts from works of 
foreign authors are given for the most part 
in translations, many of which have. been 
ly made for this volume. The scopeof 
1¢ work isthus comprehensive The plan 
of the collection is a new one. The extracts 
have been chosen not only for esthetic rtr- 
sons, but also because of ideas express- 
ed in them, Because the collection is destgn- 
ed mainly for English-speaking readers, 
it naturally gives prominence to English 
authors. But within these limits the eli- 
tors have produced an anthology which 
performs an entirely different function from 
that for which any other modem. collection 
is designed. At the same tite they hope 
that they may be the means of isttroducing 
to their readers a number of anthors whose 
works are practically unknown to the 
general public, and that their book пишу 
also give a new to many bt- 
mous passages by showing then m a 
religious and philosophic rather than in a 
purely esthetic or historical setting, Thus 
The Tre af Life is onè oi the bes collections 
for serious students. 


The three Jatest additions to the litera- 
ture of journalism are Mr. A F, 'Thorn's 
Journal Today W. & G. Forig Lti, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W. C, 2! which 
is in its third edition, Mr. €, W. Carters 
Secrets of Your Райр Fuper \Casscll &. Co, 
Lid, La Belle San Vage London) апа Мг, 
H. Tuits Proftee? the Pen The Gregg Puke 
lishing Company, Ltd, 36—4 Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 2. Now the aspiring jour- 
nalist, to whatever branch of the profession 
he (or she, for there is à special chapter for 
the woman journalist! aspires, will find all he 
vwants in Today by that capable 
and qualified journalist -Mr. A. F. Thorn. 
This small book is full of practical hints 
for the aspirant in journalism, The treat- 
ment of “Captions” and * news-gathering" 
15 specially illuminating. Che account of 
several successful “scoops” of prominent 
papers in England is an interesting study. 
The writer also treats of commercial journa- 
lism and draws out the special characteristics 
of English, American and French journalism. 
On tlie whole, the brochure is a. valuable 
contribution to the growing body of liter- 
ature on journalism. .,. Mr. Curter's. Seereh 
of Four. Daily Paper omkes romantic reading 
and contains information of considerable 
utility to the aspiring journalist, as it tells 
him how news is gathe written up, 
printed and published furnished with a 
wealth of practical detail on the technique of 
reporting and sub-cditing,..Mr "Tüite's Pro- 
fits of the Pen deals with literary. journalism 
und gives sound guidance on writing short. 
nid serial stories: 

The latest addition to. McDougail's 
series of educational text-books (McDou- 

all's Educational Company, Ltd, 8 Farring- 
don Avenue, London, EC, 4) is Practine Gram- 
mar by Mr. C.F. Allan. The system adopted 
in itis entirely diferent from what we found 
in nineteenth century text-books on grami- 
mar, It is modern, scientific and up-to-date, 
and will forma highly suitable medium o 
communication of knowledge of the stle 
ject to young students... A new edition 
(fifth, revised) of Miss Rosaline Masson's 
Up amd Abuse uf Eagiish (James Thin, 55 
South Bridge, Edinburgh! 15 welcome, as 
it is one of the best books on the sitbject it 
deals with. Its popularity and success nre 
evidenced by the fact of its having passed 
through five editions, 

Girman Primer ond Geran Course, Part J, 
by Mr. G. M. Jadav (Bombay Book Depot 
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— Bombay) are excellent introduc- 
tory text-books for those studying Germar, 
The first hook contains 28 pages and is 
meant primarily to give the. student a. fuir 
knowledge ofpronunciation and the comti- 
mon German words, 2s occur in everyday 
conversation. The hook, a5 4 guide to Ger 
tian pronunciation, has the special feature of 
having the pronunciation givenin Devana- 
gar. The second one in 40 pares—which 
is to be followed һу other parts—offers. in- 
formation which is absolutely necessary, 
and by avoiding all complex rules and 
exceptions, the writer has made it the: main 
object of the book to enable the student to 
read and inderstand. German as. quick 


as possible. The books, therefore, will у 


found highly useful by students of German. 
А nice little anthology is Mr Н, Нет 
Ain English Prose Treasury (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd, 40 Museum Street, London, 
W.C) Intended primarily for writers who 
want to study English style of the various 
periods, it alsa serves yet another great ob- 
ject, that of an interesting Introduction to 
the glory of English prose, containing as it 
does representative selections: from Bacon 
to authors so late as Pater and Stevenson .. , 
Yet another anthology—confined to a single 
author, Havelock Ellis—is Mrs Herberts 
Art of Life (Constable & Co, 10-12 Grange 
Street, London). The book is composed 
of the choicest gleanings from the works 
of Ellis; a 
Messrs, Walter J. Black Company (171 
Madison Avenue, New mo USS. A) are 
a most enterprising publishing finn, whose 
activities deserve Very wide appreciation. 
They have lately directed their enterprise 
to the issuing of the complete works of 
famous authors (in the original or transia- 
Hon into English) in one volume, by means. 
of using India paper The result is that 
the complete works of volummous authors 
are rendered accessible in one handy vo- 
lime, preeminently portable in one’s hand- 
bag. Thus weare provided with excellent 
one-volume collections of the works (poems, 
stories and essays! of Poe ( greatest 
American detective story-writer), ^O. Henry 
(the most ЙЧ short-story writer), Mau- 
passant (the greatest French short story- 
writer) and Voltaire (the French classic). 
The texts offered range between 1,000 and 
300ا‎ pages, but the books M nonetheless, 
marvels of neat printing and graceful set-up. 
These books should be highly و‎ T 
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ROOKS ОР THE MONTA 


‘The first three books by Mr Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji (to be published in Eng- 
land) Caste rnd Owtreste, Kart the Elephant and 
| Jungle Heasts and Mes, though they were 
keenly appreciated by a limited public did 
not at once secure that widespread success 
which critics had foretold. With the pub- 
lication of Gay-Nerk im 1928, however, and 
the announcement that it had been awarded 
the American Library Association's New- 
bery medal for the “most distinguished 
children's book of the year," Mr. Mukerji was 
recognised alike as a writer of great 
originality -and distinction, By birth an 
à Inihan, hé possesses a keenly sympathetic 
knowledge of life in the jungle, And in the 
| language of his adoption he writes with à 


simplicity atl command of style which has 


' won almost unqualihed praise, His latest 
work called (4nd : the Hunter (Dent & Sons, 
Ltd, London) is the story of the hunter 
Ghond, who has appeared in several of 
Mr. Mukerji's: books. And in this ‘story 
will be discovered the sume beauty and 
simplicity of narrative which won for the 
authors previous books high appreciation 
in America and Britain, 

In his Matiewal Anthems and Other Songs of 
freedom, the compiler (Mr. R. K. Prabhu. 21 
Dalal Street, Bombay) has put together the 
most sentative collection, we know of, 
of the patriotic songs of the yarious peoples, 
Mr. B. G. Horniman pointedly remarks, 
in his admirable foreword to this book, 
that “India has not yet gota really nation- 
al song of the kind that it ought to 
have" and the varied songs in this book 
vindicate his assertion. "Bande Mataram" 
of hallowed memory isa noble song and a 

marvel of literary achievement aud so is 

Dr. Tagores "Morning Song of India" 

but:a traly national song is essentially 

martial and India has yet to fnd her a 

Afarseliaise. But itis pratifying to find that 

most of the songs of Indian natidnalism, 

are found in this book, This small but 
excellent anthdlogy is unique as the only 
collection of its kind and should command 

a large circulation. 


















University Bombay). which is. the 
latest addition to the “India of To-day” 
senes— Mr. L M L Bogle who is Chief 
Engineer to the Lucknow Improvement 


rust, writes with considerable knowledge 
nil experience on a subject of very great 


* 


mportance to our civic and industrial life, 


In his Tintin Planning in India (Oxford: 
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Wrting from an intimate knowledge of 
Indian town-planning, the anthor lucidly 
describes the principles and method of town 
improvement adapted to the conditions of 
ТБ and also lays down practical proposals 
in the form of mies, points ont lessons which 
might with greatbeneftbestadied by munici- 
palities, who, working on these lites, could 
effect Improvement which would do credit 
to themselves and greatly benefit the inhabit- 
ants. Altopether, it is a capital little book 
on Indian town-planning and merits serious 
attention, 

Mr. L- Dudley Stamp's The Fort (Long: 
mans, Green & Co, 6 Old Court House 
Street, Calcutta) tsa new, carefully revised 
edition of the book, first issued in 1926. It 
is one of the most comprehensive works on 
the subject of general geography. Though 
primarily intended for Indian schools, it will 
nonetheless highly nseful throughout the 
English-knowing world. It deals with all 
phases of geographical study—pliysical, phy- 
— etlimological, ethnographical 
ani region "he information given is 
sound, accurate and fully abreast of the 
latest changes due to the great war and 
other causes. It is thus a. first-rate text- 
book for Indian students. e 

Mr. K. Iswara Dutt—inspite of his bearing 
a Bengalec name— isa young Andhra journa- 
list, who has reprinted in his Sparkr amd 
Fumes (219 Arimuthu Achari Street, Tripli- 
cane, Madras) his sketches of thirteen 
“Andhra” public men — who in the olden days 
would have been called “Telugus” “These 
pen-pictures are bright and sprightly and 
they fully deserved resuscitation from the 
pages of the periodicals in which they had 
orginally appeared: Obviously one can- 
not be expected to agree with all thatis 
sanl here of the lucky or unlucky thirteen, 
Hut that does not matter. The fact re 
mains that the writer his pot ‘some 
thing interesting to say about them and he 
says itm terms which will aT to the 
reader. He writes with a pemal enthusi- 
asm which is infectious and betrays a rare 
msight in his appreciation of the thirteen 
Andhra worthies The result is a- sugges- 
tive, little book in which are presented ш 
bright and yiyid colours the careers of Telu- 
gu social and political reformers, education- 
ists, journalists, publicists and public men— 
marked by sympathy, knowledge and 
shrewimess, | 

Mr, Upendra Nath Barooah (of Jorhat, 
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Assam) has brought considerable enthustasm 
to. bear spon his work called A Gimp of 
Аат, Рош ul Present, Though asession of 
the Indian National Congress was held some 
years back at Gauhnti, in. Assam, that prov- 
ince still remains a erra imepmta to the 
vast bulk of the educated people of the 
other provinces. In the ciremmstances, Mr. 





"tf there are extremists in the country 
who can be blamed for the present political 
situation in India, there are no less objection- 
able extremists in the Government who 
cannot he absolved of their responsibility for 
the position which has arisen and much 
worse ition. which might yet arise” 
declare) Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, leader of 
the Liberal Party, n the course of a special 
interview, Conversation turned to the AIL 
India Congress Committee's resolution post- 
poning the boyeott of the Legislatures tll 
the Lahore Congress. Sir Tej Bahadur 
sud: "lam glad that the qgnestion of with- 
drawal from the Legislatures has been post- 
wned, for Congress members of varidus 
eqislatures would attend the. forthcoming 
sessions and would have: splendid opportu- 
nities of voicing the feelings of the country 
on the constitutional issite, amethods to be 
followed for attacking that issue and also 
the general policy which the Government 
of India had been following during the last 
few months. Asfor the rest of the resolu. 
tion of the Congress Committee relating to 
what might lisppen after the Lahore Con. 
press I dismiss it ns repetition more or 
less of. tlie Calentta Congress resolution, 
Atthesametime I may express the hope 
that occasion might mot arise for revival of 
the campaign of non-co-operation 


The Present Political Situation in India: An Interview — 
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Baroogh hss rendered n service to his 
tive province by writing and publishing 
8 e a and rate sketch of the 
anil political condition of the Assamese. “The 
book merits appreciation and circulation, as 
asound and accurate sketch of Ass | 
history and economie conditions. 






Governinent and Youth 


“But thisto a very great extent would 
epend upon whether the Government at 
Simla and Whitehall are wise in time aml 
recognise the futility of opposition to the 
national movement. They must recognise 
there is a sharp cleavage between the older 
and the younger generations of politicians. 
Youth, which may be at times foolish ar ex- 
trayagant m-its expression, cannot be re 
pressed for all time by methods now being 
persued by the Government, This does not- 
mean that premium should be put on crime 
but I do suggest there is a limit beyond 
which no wise Government can po in deal- 
ing with the youth of a country. But I do 
not expect 1t would readily change its ways 
and I have never known in my long ёх. 
perience as a publicman a greater gulf 
between the Government of India and the 
people than at present. ; 


Dominion Status: 


Government's “ Utter Lack Of 
agination " 
[п 1921-22 there was a fairly large section 
ofthe people who. were repared riplitly 
OF wrongly, to support фе Government. 


and the India Office hiring 


s advice from friendly 
is that so far as 


if not as 


THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDIA: AN INTERVIEW 


Bur the policy af the Government of India 
the last few 
ts has been one cal to lose their 

Trends mmi they hase not only an utter lack 


al imagimitiot in regard to constitutional 


iveress 
i juarters. The 


matters but on total iack of 


truth of the matter 
the Government of India are concerned 
they make no distinction between one set 
of politicians and another, and. anyone. wha 


stands up for Dominion. Status is put down 


either as a visionary ar 3 actical fazdist, 
mi. enemy of (Government. 
“So far as the Liberal Parks is concer- 
edi it stanis definitely committed to Domi- 
nion Status and is not going to step short 
of it in tus demand. Ti regand to general 
principles кани in the Nehru: Report, 


the Libera has made its position 
abundantl at Whatever differences as 
to the КЕШ may divide us from Congress- 


men the Liberal Party his adopted defi- 
tely the demand for Dominion Status and 
ся statu] D it. 


" À Thorough Sceptic " 

It would be wrong to stake ап (ша 
upon the Sinon Report 1 doubt w 
they ure prepared to go beyond xx dign 
ing something in the neighbourliood of pro- 
vincial autonomy, Assuming that they rise 
superior to the advice of certain local 
Governments and of certain associations and 
badies that law and order should be reserved, 
that will not satisfy any class of politicians. 
LI have never been a believer in provincial 
autonomy without à simultaneous change 
in the Central Government. I haye reasons 
to believe that the Central Committee co- 
operating with the Simon Commission are 
not at nll a happy family and the thost 
advanced among them will probably not 
zo beyond recommendin а like 
provincial :sutonomy and some very tirttior 
changes to the Central Government But 
that will not be calculated to case the situa- 
tion, Indeed, a report like this is not going 
to evoke any. response in India, not even im 
the Liberal Party. "Lam a thorough sceptic 


V, 43 


ET 


about the Simon Commission: knowing ss 
Га» е atmosphere im which it was con- 

I have a — — ol its 
principal authors in England. There are. 
not men big enough on the ү рш ission to 
takes brond view of the [ndian. question; 
none of them is of the Durham tvpe and 
their party commitments will seriously stand 
in their way. 


Labour Party 


| should ke to штуе the Labour Кан 
every chante if only thev will. approac 
the: ¢ constitutional question m the right 
spirit. I realise their difficulties, for India's 
Ífntnre was toa certam extent mortpaged 
by their predecessors appointing the Simon 
Commissio; Mr. Baldwin's recent 

cement in tle House of. Commons is Clearly 
indicative of Conservative attitude, But then 
there is the House to reckon with and Iam 
пої extmvyagant in my hope about the 
Labour Party. Still there are some friends 
in the party anxious to find à solution, 

I see no reason why they should not 
discuss the Indian situation and the future 
constitution with Indian politicians. The 
basis of that in my opinion should be De- 
minion Status, It té for ther to decide whie- 
ther they care to have à. coníerence or. whe- 
ther they would like asa preliminary step to 
send out Mr, Wedgwood Benn, ry uf 
State, to see things for himself even as 
Mr, Montagu did in 1917 and take Indians 
into lus confidence here: 


Before December 


it would give the Labour Government 
a true view of the matter as nobody could 
claim for the Commission that they ever got 
into touch with the real opinion of India 
Î believe they can yet retrieve the mis 
take of their predecessors and some of their 
owi leaders by creating a favourable atmis- 
phere before it was too late. If this atmos- 

iéré has got to be created it must be 
fore December for obvious’ reasons. 





From Sis Tg; BanaápUR SarRU;— 


1 sincerely hope and trust that those 
who will attend tins Conference will make it 
abundantly plain to the Government in 
England, whatever may be its political com- 
plexion, that nothing short of the recognition 
of India's right to Dominion Status will 
satisfy Nationalist India. The way in which 
several prominent English statesmen 
nearly every English newspaper have appro- 
ached and discussed during the last two 
years the question of. India's future makes 
one feel tiat a great change for the worse 
has overtaken the attitude of English 

ublic men towards India, Tf political faith 
has to be revived and resusci asit must 
be then absolutely the first thing to be done 
is that the claim of India to Dominion 
Status must be admitted without equivoca- 
tion, Once this is done there can be a basis 
for discussion and exchange of ideas But 
if the claim of India, which rests upon most 
solemn declarations and pledges, is repu- 
diated or whittled down Iam afraid I can- 
not look upon the future with any degree 
ôf hopefulness Further it must be remein- 
bered that Dominion Status with us i5 no 
longer a far-off dream, but a real live issue, 
and we should like an approach to be made 
to itina manner which would command 
the maximum amount of consent and agree- 
ment Nationalist India has expressed its 
views definitely in the Nehru Committee 
Report, and notwithstanding some dissent 
that has been raised in certain quarters I 
fec] that itis yoing tostand by it f siit 
cerely hope and trust that the efforts of the 
Conference may be crowned with success 
and thatit may be the rallying centre of 
all these who sincerely believe that India 
is entitled to be «lon the footing of 
a Dominion within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


Messages from Indian Liberal Leaders 


SENT TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF INDIA CONFERENCE 
HELD AT CAXTON HALL, LONDON, ON JUNE 29TH 






H 
C V. CHINTAMAN, 


From Mr. 1, Chief 
Editor, "The Leader," formerly Minister of 
Education, United Provinces :— 

India must be deeply beholden tò Dr 


Mr. 


Annie Besant for organising a Conference 
in London in support of Dominion Status. 
for this country. рухуна patriot 
is behind her im this plea The present 


position of dependence is ruinous to Indi 
materially and degrading to her morally 


and politically, India's national conscious- 
ness is thoroughly aroused and Indians 
will not tolerate much longer the unsatis- 
factory position to which they have been 
consigned, The only condition on which 
she can willingly remain associated with 
Britain is that she should be accorded the 
same status as Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, the Irish Free State, and New Zea- 
land. She should have the same full rights 
of national self-government as the Domini- 
ons enjoy and exercise ; the Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces forming 
one Federal Union—the Commonwealth of 


India, which will be an equal member of 
the ouwealth of Nations at whose 


head will be the King of England, to whom 
all the members of the Commonwealth will 
own allegiance. To this there will be but 
one alternative ; a violent effort by India to 
win Sovereign Independence after the man- 
ner of the present United States of America, 
The ple of India do not wish to be 
forced to such drastic action. They beat tto 
ill-will о the ile of England, whose 
great qualities they admire. For His Majes- 
ty the King they feel the most sincere devo- 
ton. Will England, who has been called 
_ the Mother of free nations," do the riglit 
in tine, retain India's friendship, and win 
her gratitude? Or will she act like an 

of the discredited Continental despotisurs. 








The controversy regarding the boycott 


oi the Councils bas been ^ settled " by: the 
All-india Congress Commit- 


The Indian tee in â manner which, in 
Political s- the circumstances, will com- 
mation, mand. general approval. 

i We have never concealed 
Our view t the boycott would 


t 
have been ill-advised and (from our point 
of view) the best thing to have done would 
have been to drop. the: question of the boy- 
cott altogether. [t must be remembered, 
however, that im the Congress there is a 
powerful group which has never believed 
m work in the levislatures and to have 
turned down the proposal, altogether, might 
have caused m serious. split The Congress 
leaders who were for the continuance of 
work inside the Councils had their own 
difficulties and, in. tlie. circumstances, they 
deserve to be congratulated on having been 
able to induce the Congress Committee to 
negative the proposal that Congressmen 
should immediately resign their seats in 
the Councils, We do not ignore ‘the fact 
that the decision has heen merely postponed 
and that there will be a renewal of thë con- 
troversy in December next; but between now 
amd then much water will flow down the 
Ganges ard it is conceivably possilile far the 
situation to riprove and the mew Labour 
Cabinet (which has made a good ‘start in 
trying to deal firmly with Egypt) may make 
some timely gesture calculated to strengthen 
the more moderate elements in the Con- 
gress. Obviously, a very wreat deal would 
depend upon the Government and the way 
mwhich they handle the situation during 
the next few months If they pursue a 
po of friendly co-operation with the 
people, they may still save the country from 
extreme forms of agitation culmina ng in 
non-co-operatiot "l'he record of Simla, 
however, in the last few years has been so 
hopelessty bad that we have not much hope 
of wise counsel prevailing there, Still, it is 
* weakness of hmman nature to hope for 
the best, though it be hoping against hope. 
Ithas yet to be seen whether Mr. Wedg- 
wood jemi will have strength enough to 
actin a manner which would bring about 


peace and harmony inthe land, or whether 
his also would bea policy of drift, if not of 
aggravation of the Birkenheadian type. 
Well, let us wait and see. І 
The Labour Cabinet lias made a good start 
in its relations with Egypt Lord Lloyd, 
| who was notorious m India 
for die-hard reactionaryism,- 
has-had to go, having been 
summarily- shown the door, 
and the treaty which the British Gover- 
ment propose shows that Labour intends 
to pursue a friendly m towards Egypt. 
No one їп India will fee — that 
Lord Lloyd was found impossible by the 
Labour Government He was’ when: here 
casily one of the most reactionary Gover- 
nors that Bombay has ever had- He believes 
that enstern countries duly nnderstand 
force—and he had, during the last few years 
made himself thoroughly. disliked in БУРЕ 
For a good start, it was necessary that he 
should be dismissed aud Mr. Henderson 15 
to he congratulated om. dealing. firmly wrth 
anautocrat like him. Inthe debate which 
followed Lord Lloyd's resignation, Mr, Hen- 
derson was able to show that even the last 
Conservative Government had been finding tt 
dificult to geton with liiri—and it 15s sigmi- 
cant that Mr, Baldwin did mot press for 
розова of papers on the subject. Lord 
loyd had, of course: —— of Lord Bir- 
aus ein and Mr. Churchill—two glorious 
die-hards, whose one anxiety is to assert 
and establish. British dominance in Egypt 
ed Б departure, the ро 0 mi 
proposed Anplo-Eeyptiin treaty have been 
published and they show that while safe- 
ruarding  essentiu]| British interests the 
Labour Cabinet is anxious to place Angle 
Egyptian relations on a fnendly basis 
There is nothing new or startling or radical 
about the new <Anglo-Egypuan treaty. 
It follows the old familiar lines and ever 
if Eeypt aceepts the treaty she will riot have 
complete autonomy in foreien matters With- 
outthe safeguards, it would be impossible 
for the Labour Cabinet to cerry through: the 
tredity which, when allts said and done, foes 
represent a vreat advance Over existing 
conditions, Whether Egypt will accept it 


The Egyp 
tian solution. 
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is not free from doubt. Mr. Henderson 
has bad to negotinte it with Mahmud Pasha 
whose dictatorship has sot exactly made 
him popular with the vast body of Egyptian 
nationalists- Die cage is that on- exami- 
nation Egypt may not find it acceptable with 
the result that the present apasae will con- 
tinue. Weare very doubtful, however, if 
anv British Government, in the near tu- 
ture, is likely to offer Egypt better terms than 
those presented to her by Mr. Henderson on 
behalfofthe Labour Cabinet. It must not 
be forgotten that Egypt is not. Ireland aud 
the conditions of the two countries are 
wholly dissimilar in almost every “respect 


Though the aeria} mail service from 
England to India is anaccomplished fact, the 
tongher proposition of cross- 

е ing the Atlantic bothways 
f in airships has not yet been 
tackled by any British plane, After tlie first 
hasterical solo Bight by Colonel Lindenberg 
there have been o few successful attempts 
to fly aeross the Atlantic, but most others 
hove ended in disaster and no trace has been 
found of the daring men and women who 
perished in the attempt, These adventures 
nd due resultant unnecessary loss of life 
have now been abandoned On the other 
памі, Бе great German air liner, the ^ Graf 
Zeppelin,” has successfully accomplished 
her third trans-Atlantic Aight, ami about 
the middle of. August left on à. world tour, 
the ports to be touched including Tokyo, 
Los Angeles and Richmond in Virginio 
Tn this connection, itis somewhat curious 
thot nothing farther has been heart of the 
two sumptuous British atr liners, " R. 100" 
and "R 101," which were constructed to 
carry. one hundred passengers across the 
Atlantic. Photographs with glowing de- 
iptions of these ипие Aying palaces were 
published and it seemed as of the poet's 
dream was about to be fnlfilled :— 


Saw ihr exiens HE with eemtiicree, argoties 

ia M iae pin 

Viet ed the purple twihglt, dropping down 

, with baits bales 

These wonder-ships: were said to be the 
last: worl in comfort and safcty and were 
represented asa triumph of British science 
айй British invention, Am now no worl 
іх heard ol these twin marvels and there is 
not a whisper od any trial flight. The Gif 
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ели He geen 
any inss or preliminary fanfare of trumpets 
‘and it has surely crossed and recrossed the 
mighty Atlantic, the President of the Unit- 
ed States being among the spectators of 
the first fight. Isitnot strange that the 

rophetic vision of an English poet should 
have been first realised in Germany, both 
in times of war and peace? Wher ‘the na- 
tons’ airy tinvles were grapplmg in the 
central blus" German Zeppelins were hitri 
ing down bombs on British cities and 
towns, and now that war is at an end a Ger-- 
man air liner of a very large type has beer 
the first to travel through the air. —[iritish 
patriotism and British commerciniism should 
combine to compass the early flight of 
R 100 and R 107. i | 


The struggle between Labour anid Capi- 
tal in various industrial centres of India is 
assuming proportions that 
must cause anxiety to all in- 

in the well-being ofthe 

v И country. With changed con- 
ditions in the ontlook on life and the steady 
nse in prices a complete readjustment of the 
relations between capital and labour has 
become-a сту and urgent necessity. Tn 
Bombay, which is the seat of the lurgest 
mill industry iri India, strikes of millhands 
have become a chronic and constant evil 
and the smooth working of the mills has 
hecome almost E Legislation has 
been undertaken for the purpose of settling 
differences and u court of inquiry for this. 
purpose is sitting in Bombay, Another 
committee is in Ing into the cause of the 
frequent riots im that city following in the 
wake of the strikes — Round about Calcutta: 
ere has been a strike among a large num- 
ber of workmen «Чоу in the jute mills, 
and — clashes have occurred. ‘The 
Heng Government, like the Bombay 
Government, have promptly intervened anc 
the leaders of the strikers as wellas the repre 
sentatives of the employers have been inter- 
viewed. "Phe earnest desire of Govern- 
ment to mediate and to put an end to the 
tension must be frankly recognised aml ap- 
praised, and any unworthy suspicions of 
ther motives must be brushed aside. [n 
Pombav some people connected with the 
Gimi Kamgar Union insinuated that the 
(rovermment favoured the millowners in 
disputes | between: — niill-hands mill- 
owners This із an ‘utterly | 


The Revolt 
of Labour. 


THE MONTH + FROM THE EDITOR'S ABM-CHAIR 


accusation. All that the Government want 
is to finda тїп ena, if possible, for the res- 
toration ofa workableuncderstanding between 
the disputans. On sev occasions the 
millowners have proved recalcitrant, which 
shows timt they are not always amenable 
ty the advice of even the Governor The 
Jaw can deal withintinmidation and yiolence 
but it cannot promote mutual оа 
between. employers and workmen, The 
theory that the workmen are misled by mis- 
chievous leaders requires a good deal of 
explanation, It was very pertinently in- 
wired before a committee in. Bombay, why 
the labour leaders should have So much 
mure influence aver the men than the em- 
loyers, Asa matter of. fact, most of the 
ormer leaders of labour in Bombay are 
nudergoing trial in Meerut The Girni 
Kanipar Union has come into existence very 
recently. Why should. the men be poder 
Ну this body instead of by them employers 
whom they have known long and who are 
their paymasters? When thercis a prolonged 
strike the leaders of. labour. suffer as little 
as the eniployers of labour. Itis the men 
alone who have to starve aud suffer hard- 
ships of every kind. These repeated strikes 
are having a qune effect mpon trade 
generally and i& affeetinyr the whole: com- 
minity. 5o[far as the financial aspect їз 
concerned the real losers are the share- 
holders, ‘The millowners are not sole pro- 
prietors and that is one reason why they 
are so stiff-necked and contemptuous of the 
new forces that are asserting themsclycs 
every day, [tis these men that must come 
down fron their pedestals and adapt theme 
selves to the new conditions, Thev nist 
recognise that Labour and not Capital is 
ruling the British Empire at the present 
moment. 


Two serious strikes, the first in. Calcutta 
and the second in Lancashire, buve- been 
| sete with com»,cnlable 
— plitude Th Calcutta the 
ate jute millowners, unlike their 

| confreres. of Rombay, met thy 
strikers hali way by agreeing to give the 
workers extra pay for extr. hours. of. work 
~ with retrespective effect from. July 15t. and 
~ have promised that there will bë ño victimi- 
sation, ‘The tens were reached at a joint 
conference of owners and labour representi- 
tives and the men have resumed work. The 
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cotton mills strike im. Lancashire lias been 
settled. bv both parties referring the dispute 
to arbitration and undertaking to abideby the 
award ofthe Board of Arbitration, The Prime: 
Minister took personal interest in. this mat- 
ter and. [ustice Sir Righy Swift has been ap- 
peitos Chairman of the Arbitration Bonrnl. 

iese two instances conclusively prove that 
no difficulty need be experienced if the 
parties to a dispute are in arcasotahle frame 
of mind. The relations between Labour 
and Capital have to be completely readjust- 
ed, and the old attitude employers to- 
wards their workmen must be abandoned. 
Let us hope that by mutual adjustment anil 
common understanding, it will be possible: 
jor Capital and Labour mi this country to 
live on the friendliest terms. 


The conviction of the editor and printer 
af the Modern Aene, onc of the leading 
Mr. kama: ‘Monthly magazines in 
nanda Chate English-knowing world, on 
— pan а jor of ف‎ is not 
le ai onimary cause. с - 
Беу odical itself is of high — 
and. long standing and has an international 
reputation. Resides a wide -circilation 
in India it has a burly large number of sub- 
scnibers in Europe and America, It isan 
outspoken and acute. eritice, but hus never 
heen suspected of seditious tendencies, Mr- 
Ramananda SE не editor, ps muci 
respected for his high character and his. 
ability as a publicist, He was the only 
Indian journalist who was invited by the 
League of Nations to Geneva a few vears 
ago. He wus offered passage and expenses 
hut he declined the offer and paid all thè éx- 
penses himself in order to retain his right of 
criticism unfettered &nd toavoil tie some- 
what awkward position of a guest. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of the prosecition are somewhat 
peculiar. Mr, Chatterjee was not prosecuted 
as the editor of tht Mera Keanen, but as tye 
publisher ofa book called ha fm олй 
written by Dr. Sunderland, a Doctor of 
Divinity, and a well-known American writer. 
This book appeared as a serial in the Afoders 
Arano and covered a period of nearly two 
years. No notice was taken by the Bengal 
Government at that time The proper 
course would have been to convey awari- 
ig to Мг. Chatterjee, if portions of the 
book were considered seditious. This was 
not done, nor was amy action taken when 
the book was first reprinted from the ma- 
parme The frst edition was exhausted 
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amd the second edition was nearly sold out 
when the printer was arrested on a charge 
of sedition. Mr. Chatterjee was SM 
ed tll some time later. The Advocate- 
General of Bengal himself appeared for. the 
— before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate of Caleutta, who convicted both. 
the accused and sentenced then to a fine of 
Ks O00 each, We cannot say whether an 
appeal against this order wall be made to 
the Calcutta High Court, but we have been 
struck by the pecnliar features of this cas 
to which wë shall advert when the Clie 
Presidency Magistrate's judgment has be- 
come final in due course, and the matter can 
no longer be considered gta of sube 
jéct to appeal to the High Court But this 
may be stated with confidence that the 
many prosecutions. which are being launch- 
cd so freely im various provinces are not 
likely to do the least bit of gool to Govern- 
ment, evenjí they result m the conviction 
ofthe accused, Far from rallymg public 
opinion in favour of the Government, they 
produce (in the present temper of the peo- 
plej an effect just the opposite øf wlat is in- 
tended to be secured —an amount of ill-will, 
acerbity and discontent which no Govern- 
nent—and least of all a foreign one, can 
afford to create and deepen. But is wiser 
counsel likely to prevail à That is the ques- 
поп; 


Although the distance from Peshawar 
to Kabul is not very considerable it is 


extremely: dificult to. get 
Affairs ш reliable information about 
Afghanistan, the march of events m Af. 


ghanistan, The reasons are 
not far to seek: Peshawar bazar has always 
been a hothed of wild rumours, though once 
ша blue moon -the ramour may turi out to 
be authentic news. Just at present there 
are cnrrents and cross-urrents, and much 
of the news that filtrates down to Peshawar 
is part of an organised propaganda, ‘There 
‘are several axes {о grind; amd every man 
tries to make his the sharpest, The ex- 
bandit and de fede Amir Habibullah has 
his agents in Peshawar and even in Bombay 
whoa are tndustriously proclaiming that 
the new ruler is carrying all before him 
and is getting a Armer seat in, the , saddle 
There are other reports that Nadir Khan 
is gaining y that his leaflets ave 
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doné wonders and that some mullahs haye 


denounced Habibulish asa “kafir” That 
i5 always the great danger in Afghanistan. 
The mulinis | | 
fanaticism and hence they are all-powerful. 
In the grave crisis through which Afghnnis- 
tan las been passing, the Government of 
India as well as the Hritish Government 
have preserved 1 correct attitude Their 
mentality is above suspicion At the same 
time when the ex-King Amanulla and lis 
brother with their wives and children passed 
through India as furitives, they wene shown 
every consideration. Itwas a simple case 
of hospitality without any political compli- 
cations, Itis impossible to foresee or fore- 
shadow the ultimate issue of the ‘course of 
events in Afghanistan, but we believe all 
Indians, irrespective of- religión and politi- 
cal opinion, have a genuine sympathy for 
Amanulla Khanand lis culis ad. As the 
grandson of Abdur Raliman, his legal and 
moral rigbt is indisputable, while liis attrac- 
tive and ¢ Tinting personality hos made a 
very favourable impression wherever hie Has 
gone. Itis evident now that in his enthuy- 
siam for progress and reform, he underesti- 
mated the power and influence of the mul- 
lahs, but if he could hayecarned his countr 

with him Afghanistan would have become 
an important country in Asia in the space 
ofanother generation. Who knows what 
future is brewing for Afghanistan in. the 
сайран 0 aes The fearful stories of the 
Iron rule ûf the ustirper are not much erir. 
zerated. ‘The landmarks oF eae Е 
of progress will be swept away if Nadir 
Khan finally fails to win back the country 
toits óld allegiance. The new evangel of 
emancipation resounding throughout the 
world was just being heard in Afghanistan 
when the words were choked dowti by the 
revival of the old ruthlessness known in 
so many parts of the world. Vet Jet us hope 
for the best, though it be at present but 
hoping against hope  Educited Indians 


are deeply interested in Afghan бинен: 


more reasons than one For ome thine th 
advance in the reform movement — 
nistan—equally with that in ‘Turkey Tray 
oyna, Persiaand Arabia—is bound to brosden 
the mental horizon of the Indian Musálmans. 
The Lahore conspiracy trial is iu^ Judice, 


and no comments can be made u the 
Newspaper Proceedings When Шо time 

Reporters, Comes, there will be a good 
— — tleal to ‘discuss both from the 
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legal ànd the public point of view. This 
case hns attracted attention. in. and: out. of 
India in consequence of the hunger strike 
of some of the ac persons, the striking 
but strictly correct ruling of the Punjab 
High Court about the representation by 
counsel of accused persons absent from 
court on account of illness, and the astoni- 
shing demonstrations itt connection with 
the case. All these incidents are known to 
readers of newspapers and at the present 
moment we are not concerned with them. 
But there rs one subject which is in na way 
counected with the proceedings of the court 
and to which the trying Magistrate ls not 
a party, and to which attention may be 
drawn without any reference to. the case it- 
self. Admission to the courtroom is re- 
stricted and every person admitted i$: search- 
el by the police Newspaper reporters are 
given permits and they are also: searched 
before admission. The police may have 
their own reasons for searching every one 
admitted into court, but that js no reason 
why the representatives of newspapers 
should submit to the humiliation of having 
their persons searched. No editor witha 
erain of — should expose his re- 
presentative to the ordeal of being searched 
asa suspect We note that the Executive 
Committee of the Journalists’ Association of 
India has made a belated protest condemn- 
ing very strongly the restrictions placed 
i the Punjab on the representatives of the 
press reporting the proceedings of the trial 
as humiliating and unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the rights of the press: The re- 
medy lies with the newspapers themselves. 
ee should neither court nor submit to 
the humiliation of having their reporters 
searched by, the police. We remember 
there was a proposal by certain newspapers 
to hoycott the proceedings of the Simon 
Commission, Here there is no question of 
policy or a boycott but merely one of self 
respect, and every newspaper should let the 
Lahore trial severely alone until the orders 
to starch newspaper reporters are with- 

drawn. 
Katherine. Mayo's book, * Mother India," 
has reaped for India an extensive harvest 
of intense bitterness. Tt is 


Katherine part of a calculated and or- 
md and ganised propaganda and has 


served its object extremely 
I well The large reading 
public m= Europe and America has never 
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pause to consider that this woman has no 
right whatsoever to spenk with authority 
about indin Slie was nothing more than 
4 casual tourist who came for n set pur- 
pose andl has deliberately and ingeniously 
mixed up falsehioods with half-truths — She 
has written ather things that have not been 
si: widely read, diabolical stories of women 
in India being driven to death in the name 
of the Swadeshi. movement and under the 
invocation of the name of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Miss Mayo has the malignity of Medusa, 
but she is just the sort of writer to tackle 
the jaded and vicious imagination of the 
West, She is believed because her reader: 
want to believe such things of the people 
of India, because they ore challenging the 
supremacy of the West. The hooks that 
have been written in refutation wf her. false- 
hoods will never catch up with the original 
libels Lajpat Rařs book is the ablest reply 
but it wil never have the same publicity 
ns the book to which itis an answer, Ties 
fic hand and they cannot often be even 
scotche!, From Macunlny to Mayo the 
campaign of caltimny has never Deos 
and our sensitiveness is due t0 our weak- 
ness Ме соп let it all pass without 
being hurt, for no one can write 3 people 
down, No nation full of sin and vice cam 
live long. India lived when the nations 
im Europe aml America were not, and India 
will outlive many nations of the. West. 
India needs no defence, no justification, We 
have to shake off the inferiority complex, 
for whatever the. present. condition tlie 
country the destiny of India has not passed 

out of her own keeping. i 
To the many cauntercharges that. have 
been levelled against America there is no 
reply and none will be forth- 


Americaun- coming. Americans are far 
der. shadow too scornful even to glance 
of the gun. at the accusing finger of In- 


dia, Their immigration laws 
show wiit they think of the stranger 
within. the gate, even ifthe stranger happens 
to he an apostle of light and peace, Morni- 
ly. there is a sinister similarity between the 
pen-propaganda of Katherine Mayo and the 
terrorism of American gunmen. ‘There 
are the same callousness of heart and dis- 
tortion of mental vision, Without pushing 
the resemblance itmay be of some interest 
to know something about these American 
despera specially im view of the uti- 
easiness said. to be prevailing at Scotland 


ie 


Vard in consequence of a report that agents 
of these American bandits are busy 
investigating the chances of shifting the 
scene of their activities to England, employ- 
ing milder methods. In Chicago and other 
large American cities these panysters of te 
under-world shoot their way to wealth, 
und corrupt the police and public, 
Such brigandage is unknown in any other 
part of the work, Motor bandits and the 
apaches of Paris are tyros income compared 
to these past masters. As certain Anierican 
cities are growing too hot for them they 
are thinking, says a writer in the" Sunday 
Chronicle” of new hunting grounds 
pastures iew. 

‘These gummen have wives, sweethearts 
and mistresses known is — stool pigeons" 
whe are euployed sometimes as decoys ani 
at other times os covers for their lovers. 
They live. Fay lives surrounded by every 
luxury, but they are always. antler the 
shadow of the gun and they have to place 
their lives in pawn. Once im the hands of 
the police they are subjected to the third 
degree of examination and nre pumped in- 
side out Before that happetis and once the 
police are on tlietr trail these women, often 
of. su inv beauty, are sacrificed and 
killed by their own lovers on the theory 
that dead women tell no tales. Numbers 
of such women of whom the police were 
im search have been found killed aml dis- 
Covered tow Inte. ‘There are married wives 
with children living decent lives who know 
nothing about the income of their hushanils. 
and who make no inquiries for the penalty 
of curiosity is death. Others: hve a hectic 
life on the very brink of the grave which 
way open under their feetatany moment, 
America is hardly m a position to send a 
moral preacher o She needs all her 
strength to pluck out the canker that is 
eating into ber own vitals р р 
Asa жани to wage reduction dispute 
it is reported that grave situation of unem- 

ployment has arisen in Lan- 


The Prob cashire which has affected 
lems of Un-  ghout half.a million labourers 
employment. sid involved the closing 


down of ae tiny ns 1400 mills. 
Itis hinted chat the Lancashire industry 
is not able to stand. the brant af the world 
competition and thut further research and 
invention must come to theirresence. In 
othér words, the Lancashire industry which 
thrived by means. of the policy of Imperial 
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preference and protective tariffs, not to 
mention the notorious excise cotton doty in 
India, has pot pa d and has fulle 
backward im methods of production. Itis 
n curious coincidence, however, that the 
boveott of foreign cloth movement m imiia 
has been growing in: volume and strength 
and there is no doubt that it must have 
also made [ts effect felt by Lancashire 
uidustrv. 

Thereis no doubt that the Lancashire 
lock-out has greatly uggravatel! the tense 
situation caused by eee to find 
a remedy for which it was the first amd 
foremost avowed ошен of the Labour 
Government. Socialists and Labourites 
have already begun to heave sighs of Hm- 
patience thatthe Labour Goverment had 
no definite socialistic policy or programme 
to put trito operation it once, and that the 
are not prepared to wait for ages for Social- 
ist to dawn upon them. Mr. MacDonald 
has ‘so far only indulged im. common- 
place platitudes and pious wishes which 
might have done credit to any Liberal 
Premier, but beyond that hie has given no 
indication of his policy, At one time, he 
spoke about expansion of Britain's market 
to revive home industries, and. it appeared, 
as ifthe effusion of cordiulity towards the 
Soviet forthe ‘resumption of normal rela- 
tons’ was a well-caleulated move, but that 
too unfortunately broke down. 

We have referred to the problem of British 
— asit is as much —ifmot more 
—acrucil question in. [ndia—especially in 
these provinces of Agra amd Oudh, vitre an 
official report on the subject has just been 
issued by the Government. ‘The Indian 
problem is too big an affair to be dealt 
with adequately at the fag-end of a note 
on the British, but we have casually nien- 
tioned it here with a view to drawthe 
attention of the readers of the Aindachin 
Armir to the most pressing economic 
problem of the day alike in Britain and India, 

the Lahore conspiracy case has precipi- 
tated «situation which is causing intense 
anxiety as well 3s excitemerit 


The Prin- throughout the | ET 
ipleof Hun. | he length and 
ciple of Hun- breadth of India und is: Drov- 


шр ds —— source of 
| rouble to the Government of 
the Punjab. The latest report, as we eed 
the press, is. that thirteen accused of the 
Lahore conspiracy case have gone on binm- 
ger-strikë and that seven other political 
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misoners in the various jails of the Punjab 
have gone on "a sympathetic hunger- 
strike" Out of these thirteen, Bhagat Singh 


and Dutt (of the Assembly bomb-case fame 
have been mow starving themselves for 
70 days, while the remaming accused are 
following their two "leaders" at close 
quarters [tis stated that seyeral are in 
hospital, sufferiny from diseases resulting 
from hungeér-strike The cause of this 
hunger-strike was the demand of these 
neensed that a special treatment should he 
piven to all the political prisoners. and 
that the standar! of diet given to such 
accused or prisoners in EM cases shonld 
be that permitted to. Europesn prisoners. 
‘Ut was nota-strike for them ovnselyes but 
for this principle that has. elicited widespread 
sympathy for them, throughout the Indian 
section of the press. The Governmen 

however,us expected, are sand toliuve resorte 
to the but barbarie methods of forcible 
feeding ofthe hunger strikers. One of the 
accused wasreportedto have given the fol- 
lowing graphic account to the trviny 
Magistrate on the 25th July as to the treat- 
ment meted out to the hunger-strikers 
“itn order to break their hungerstrike 
seven or eight persons were employed to 
give them forced feeding. One person sat 
‘on their chest, the other om their head 

others caught their limbs and in | 
food through tubes) Vesterday the con- 
dition of Jatindranath Das erew worse and 
a similar method of feeding had been 
resorted’ to in his case. When the: food 
could not be administered through the 
month they inserted a tube in the nese 
also, As the result-of this rough handling 
Das became senseless and his pulse failed 
and in order to keep up life they gave him 
brandy and injecGon.. . . The Government 
doctor told Das that he wonld teach him 
alesson," Al this is naturally shocking 
to our sense of justice and fairplay. Most 
pertinent to this: subject is the Frish 
analogy to which Pandit Moti Lal Nehrm 


drew the public attention in an interview, 


in the following worls which deserve to be 
pondered over by the Government: “Hunger- 
strike is not 3 new mstitution. The British 
Govenunent has had sufficient experience of 
these strikes and of tlie methods used to put 
amend to them. TE is only necessary to men- 
Hon the case ofthe Irish Sinn Feiners who 
went on hunger-strike for precisely the 
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same object as Bhazat Singh, Dutt ond 
others have done, namely, to secure better 
treatment as. political PONE Thiis 
device of forcible feeding by much more 
humane means than those tted to have 
been adopted in. the case the Lahore 
prisoners had to be abandoned in Ireland 
when 'homas Ashe died of heart-Fulure 
inthe process of being fed by the prison 
doctor, The sensation his death са 
throughout Ireland and specially in. Dublin, 
where after a great funeral there was one 
week's public mourning for the "martyr' 
isa mutter of history, The Government 
then resorted to what is known ns thc 
Cat-and-Mouse Act,’ wider which the 
hunger-strikers, when reduced to the last 
degree of weakness, were released only to 
he rexrrested svlien they recovered sufficient 
strength. This method reduced imprison- 
ment itself to a farce and had to be-given 
up. No other effective device to stop the. 
strike having siygested itself, the Govern. 
ment was finally faced with one of the 
two nlternatives, either to redress: the 
grievance of the strikers or to leave them 
to their inte, The latter alternative involved 
an abdication of one of the primary 
functions of the Government, besides the 
incurring of public and the former 
alto be adopted. The strikers were given 
the same treatment as prisoners of war 
or political prisoners amd the strike 
terminated.” : 

The Punjab Government, according to 
the reports, is still trying the obsolete and. 

highly dangerous method 


Obsolete and forcible feeding, Somè of 
panene я че the strikers are. on the verge 
Foreibie Ofdeath, The public syinpa- 
Feeding. thy goes out to them from 


every part of India and yet 
there is no sign of the Government realiz- 
ing its paramount duty of saving timan 
life, which it cin easily discharge by domg 
the right thing. The situation is grave 
enough without the complications which 
the Punjab Government is creating. With 
these complications continuing, itis becom 
ing graver and graver every moment. The 
restive of the Punjab Government isnot 
likely to suffer by doing what the Grovern- 
ment of Lloyd George was not ashamed 
of | cau only utter a warning that the 
outlook is very serious. 
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Mr. Justice Bisliehwar Nath Srivastava 


HE elevation of Mr. Bisheshwar Nath Srivastava 
te the Benchof the Oudh Chief Court, as 8 per- 
Minne! inembent—he offieiites! for sume months 
last yenr nleo— in succession to the lite Mr, Justice 
Gokamn. Nit Miers, hax given universal satisfac- 
tion not only throughout wl, but equally soin tho 
pinos of Agra anil in othor pmvinees, Мог із И 
y any meaugs surprisine, as thenew fadge had long 
simce mile his mark usa highly «осе! il voento, 
poseesee] ol great foremsle ability, und enjoylng an 
extensive praetios wemi io noue ntthe Bnek- 
now Chief Cort Ваг. Boro. in Lucknow in. I8S81— 
the son of the Late Munshi dade Nath Sahoh, 
Deputy Collector— young Bisheshwar proved hin- 
piis prodigy hy pranine the School Final Examina: 
tieu at the emi af hia thirtieth уеаг, erolinntexl at 
ihe anil of the. scventeenth, nnd swa i full fle | 
lawyer before Jw wins Cwents-bwo, wheti he started his 
praetioe im ИЗ. Lt ik naw nore phin ten Years 
sinee he was eurolled: as an alvocate of the. Oudhi 
Gonrt in 1910 
Hut te the benefit of the general pulilie, Mr. 
Bishewhwar Nath hae not been menily a pro 
fe-onal dradge or a sluyy —tike the nyerage 
sucersnful жуе in this country —of tho statutes 
mud the emleleas myriads of precedentes — Hoe huis 
leet: prominently associated. wiih the palilie life 
of Lucknow and also these provinces, for шту 
yrnrs in. various neful sphenss of петина. Ая 
& member ind: sulesequentis the Chairman of the 
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Lucknow Минер] Board, m the мимитгу fiuir 
man of the Lucknow Lmproyvement Trnat—the first 
non-official to hold Шие окои one of the 
GenermlSeeretiries of the Reception Committeeof the 
thirty-first sossion. of the Indian National Congres 


held at Lucknow і 1006, as the President of the 


fourth Sexson of thy Provincial Literal Confermer 
held at Allahubad in 1024 asa momha of the 
Lucknow Universite Committee and later an netive 
and prominent momber of ite Exeeutive Council 
since It» eomstimition, and above all ws n Prete. 
maker—'*vour axssistanee. in. ecmposing eommunnl 
differences has been. of бзр) уві" dec lire«d 
Sir William Marris ou. à. publie. ocenston—he ша 
Fhonidored heavy and responsible public з 
anil discharged them with great eredit to himself 
nnd with much wivantage t0 the public With 
such n. splendid record of public eerviees, it i«. not 
to be wonders! at that he hie heen for venrs past 
the most popular figure йт Он, vepeeially in legal 
circles, ws evidenced hy his harrine the poll 
al thy election, hell List year, of the first Bor Conn 
dil for Owih. 

Apart from the politient, CIVIU, omlveationsl und 
legul icti vilis, briefly refernsd £0 ahora Mr. je 
shesbwar Nath i also—us befitting w ёгі 
Indianan wivancel social miormer, För venres 
рамі he has beon prominently nssocinti ta Ри. 
dent with the Hinds Girls! High School und the 
Hindu Widows’ Home -hoth "nost ина] mil 
deserving institutions besides seyi: rul others Н 
justly enjoys s» reputation: for his charities amd $a 
well-known пя endowed: wii veneris instinvta, 
Posscsse] of high clinnoter, he is at te sime tiny 
(fortunately for пин мисао у) hót m 
puritan ithe valer sonsó of (шн perna, ht n 
pent social. fürure. in Lucknow, and ohe who may 
ю ain of an иба аф the rueceogree dn 
Caleutta on. the Viceroy's Cup Day. Sach fà the 
now judge of the Chic Conrt. of (пн fine 
exanple o£ a highly бзш, tulis], refined anil 
рабое [niliny— veres] fn legal lore i "mm 
ailvecate, m suecessfu] practitioner hut Mines all 
one who justly bears the grand oli name of” iam- 
Aeman, His ин нши}, though n real lies 

ә $ ^ + = 
to the jullie life of Chath, hes oii very sabets 
Hal gar bo the Oudh (Chil Uourt Boneli, anth 
fa the: prayer of hia nun їй {тїнє una J 
that he hit y long he pural to milom thus I — :کنیا‎ 
Court, Rom 
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The New Pro-Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh 





Principal E- A. Horne 


N the first week of September, Principal. E. A. 
Batic Waves tbe Patun Collen, with whieli le 
liis been connected sine 15911, to fake charge of the 
Muslim University at Alizzrli as it» Pro-Viee-Chau- 
wor, Bom in 1883, Le obtinel am first close 
Honours in History from the St. Andrews Univer- 
sity and was appointed the University Berry 
Enola in History for the voar 1903-04, Ho 
took another first che Honours in. Economics 
aul Mom] Phileephy in ШК, Ағ д Curnogie 
Leanivh Scholar in Economies, he mule investign- 
Tiome inta tho conditions af Dock Labor ity Glasgow 
ін ИБА, ані of (he. Hane Imlusinies in Гані 
London in 1906-07, and worked with ihe Poor Law 
Commission, Erom Hf ts 1310 he аец дж и Ен 
cul Luvesttmior im tio. Labour. Departumnt of the 
Board of "Trade im London and wis, fora tinis, 
also ihe nuunnger о Шит Southampton Labour Ex- 
chinga Elo thus guined varied economic experi- 
єпсє. 
With euch a hrilliant career of stuily anil r: 
semel, Mr. Horne came ont to Paina ns n Professor 
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of enemies, Ata Parni Colles, le. has been 


more bimn aien Professor of. Eionomics—a pwr- 
sonality and à foret whieh has left fits timpress apen 
iL Teis diffieult. bo think of tho Pime Colles 
without him, | Every menilemic society of thr College 
elim him ne ite Post. friend z specially и Саника 
Society —2. [nmvestiguiingr body inta ТТТ 
сопот. окре йл him if nor ire wery Ife, 
ub Ierest all its pissed Inte, Te the Uniyersits 
of Fitna, ро hee heen an outstanding figure, nan 
Member ul the Synilieate ntl ihe Dear of tlio Fa- 
сыну оѓ Аг. То н immnüpement ef it3. business 
and to the solutes, he hes poniri hated Ши упш 
judgment ofa praciieal miel He has alsi rre- 
pa the University on the Томое 

г. 

Iu Ын тїйїнгє иө] зүн Шен, Mr. Horny ja mi- 
vurite, enlightening nnd doliberani and never ed 
any vulgar Fek [t wns for iis mason, thni tho 
Government ûf Till (урнаны itm do Mirit, jn 
1121, to give & course af lectures in that eouniry on 
tio new constitution, which were Rali ба ai erel- 
lent book calal The Politiwal System of Heitiuh 
India. — M'ell-pored, seli-confilent inil dignifieil; he 
iz coneilintury to his collonsues and kine ty lie 
students doa degree, Te is a man Of the hronilese 
sympathies, — But hie svmpathiss ure nat of the 
motional kini Few luve a renber devotion tà 
duty nol lowe of work than lus Mr. Horne; In all 
he does he is thorouach, busine like mod черга. 
To everybody, high or bow, he i8 courtens anl 
атираа [у рина, with the result that. D has made 
himeelf level aud honoured a5 none before te the 
bami ofice Mr. Horni ie tho tinet type OF Ei 
lithman whe lis sryal Imlia He deserves y 
ifthe country. Indis wants more men Hke Шш, 
but they sre.so rare. Though from Belur is with- 
drawn s zrveat tlluence on its ayshan ol higher edi 
ention, vet. what B a ioe to Belaf Ja om: 
Aligarh, Itis happy to think that to the ofpirsof 
that University will he now applied just those pret 
qualities which from ull iieount. it sorely nisula at 
pressit 





Last mouth И жи» eur melhieholy tank to 
nppraiee the work and worth of as many we six 
mined liar; who bd pursed away in five ditfer- 
wut provinces, This noth it line nto our lot 
tó mourn the jose amongst others, of two great 
mission i troly servants of Jeus—one йн 
Indo-Amoerican aol the other un Anglo-Tndian, 
in the cltssical sense of the term. The Lovlo-Ame 
riean misjonarv was Dr. Hume, who was born 
in Bombay, in 1547, brought up in. America, served. 
lone yrur-—as many as 12 —in India and was back 
in America, where lin passed. away, wus in- 
finaly ‘connected with Western Lydia and was a 
popular figure in ihe Bombay Presidence. Ны 
oonmocuon with this country lasted for more than 
half a century anil throughout this long period, 
he was a foro for good amongst tho people of this 
land, who will cherish hic memory in esteem and 
rewind. Politically he cliimed t be an Duhan 
mud he atended severnl sessions of the Indian 
National Congres before it heeame too "wlyanced" 
for He was liberal-nindel to a + and 
the very nntipode of the old-type missionary to 
whew Hinluise and Islam wero equally the 
s И ی لے‎ Ass riam —— of 
па іп gen nni al progress ani ca- 
tional advancement in particular, was o: ap 
civtied amongst hie numerous Indian (йш. His 
death—thongh at the ripe oll age of eighty-two— 
is thus a distinct lose to the country he was born in, 
served and loved. 


The — Dr. J. 2 F 
comparatively ourly age of sixty 
grenter lowe to this eountry, for ns un “* In- 
torpreter of. India," hw justly stood unrivallisd, and 
Ша passing away will be mourned by mhostof 
friends, Indian. und. European, in &1I parte of. Indin. 

* hie mtirement from thie country in Dw- 
бешм, 922, hus had rendered distingnbshuud scryico 
to sholurship a« Professor of Comparative Religion 
inthe University of Manchester and Wilde Lec- 
turer in the University of Oxfunl, as well as by arti- 
eles on Indían sabjocte in the lemling mviews, But 
И wisin Indis where he spent thirty-three veitra 
of his life, that hie most choractoristio work was 
(lone and his lafluene is likely to be most heting, 

Born in 15601, Dr. Farquhar. graduated at Ox- 
ford, in. 1589. Two yonr» str he aimé to Indin 
Amil settled in Culoutta a9 professor, where for ten 


pM of his bet to the students who 
need fis tlesa-room. Ја 1909 he Бел 
Secrotury 

tion, Caleuttic 


of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

Hob- All пе пие he = the way = 
ding up и new Christinn apologetic, base 
upom a sympathetic appreciation of. the finer èle- 
паны о Viindulam. In 1911 sppesresl his popular 





ulnr—mnt the 
lit—is n 


| ! | | в 
The Necrology of the Month 





Primer р Шошан wid thisowas followed by: 
Thu Croan of Lindam, in which he ondeweoured 


to «how that Hinduisti wu n то сандене 
for Сион. Т 19175 he Пин bis Modern 
lieliqious — Movements in. Indi, n pon. 
survey of the religions movements the 
eentüry, for whieh he wae awarded thes оё 
Doctor of Letters by the University of Oxford, 
Awl in 1020 ap -lu Outline of the Religious 
Literatur of Indian, a monumental work of research, 
which his been меерим as authoritative hy ыш 
dente of tie subject. | 

Not less important than Dr. Fanqular's original 
work wins hie achieverient ae an inspir of i 
workers in the field of isters Aa head of the 
Literature. Department, he gathered about him a 
grour of writers in. all parts of Endizg nnd beyond 
па borders whom he encournged to undertake 
research, along various lines of enquiry, dn thik 
literary ‘movement’ Tadian writers eo-operatis] with 
missionaries and with »ceholars in Britain and the 
Continent of Europeo in: what was in. effect а Сил 
tian contribution to the anderegtinditg. ef Tudig 
The result of this collaboration. took shape in 
several well-known series of books. In the popular 
* Heritage’ series somw twenty. volumes have. been 

blishod, dealing with the various litermiures ot 
nilia, her art and musie, and differing ecbouls of 
Philosophy, ete, snd of this and the companion 
&eries kone thonsanile of copies have been sol 
representing а considerable contribution tn thie 
better —— ee OF Tndida culture 

Dr, Farquhar's work liaa left Ha mark on 
Christian thought in India. and thronghout the 
Christian worll, He lus] (айн to believe, when 
few bad yet conceived the hope, that te religious 

nius of India would prevent ite power anew in 
its interpretation of Clirist. Our. highly. extent 
contemporiry, thy fadian Soe! Reformer of 
Bombay puts its “To Dr, Farquhur he the 
eredit of having broken, through û’ crude fri iting, 
and pointed out that the Hinda roli iow eal 
features which rank hivh in die scale o spiritiml 
evolution. Trus, he held Шш the Lroutest whet 
reuched hy Hindu thourht (oll fur shart of iak 
attained by Christianity, But, asa Christian he sonk 
notde otherwise, Hisbooks mark n distinctadvanos 
towards a better mutual understandiiur betw 
religions, . The premature death of such u thole 
scholar, liberal-minides] miseionury nnd fuir inter- 
preter of Indian: spiritual culturo hae пага. 
causal widespread regret throughout: the country, 


Besides thre loss of thes two Christian. workers 
India hint suffered! that of "d e — 
with hor both hy birth anJ devoting to her causo—- 
namely, uf Commissioner Booth-Turker, the Heal 


iry 


„з 


INDIA. ON ‘TRIAL = 


of the Salvntion Army in thia eountry, Born ni 
Monghyr in Rehar in ASÊ, fees uec]: inte. die 
[шан Civil Service in UKTE nnil wis portai to. (due 
Punjab. ‘Theochancy reading of n copy of. Wie 
Iar rg duh ade Tunzs awakened his interest 
in the iam. still топ Salezution Army movenwent; 
und on. his fict lonz-leave hóme ho male à tidy 
of Tis work emid petina, The result was dus ne 
signstion from ihe LOCA. m AL mm. bamî î 
Salvalionrst. Demoa Wiliam Teal with grew 
weosclenee дачі Цне opportunity. to. plant his 
fing. in Inidin —his first ever Gelh Tucker wii» put 
in chargr amil went ont with ibhroe libpórs, — Bussilv- 
eil to teaeli the poor, they. adopted, to. the  nmnae- 
ment of Eurwan wis, the fife at religion 
ure lien t wil wawidenal fra Ppluee to. pluce hire 
foote] and dressed in. Inidiun fashion, coating only 
Anidtan. food (maely o£ je Тишо), praehine, mnl 
puining converte; Open-air operations wefe mur 
y imprisonment, lt m mirsslouary movendi sn 
original ni Hs methods grew. quickly. Ir was the 
verstatonce of ‘Tucker, who hel himself exercised 
adirinl functions, which Jel to the ruling of. Mw 

он] Tih Court, билбау, песко] Шо 
India that tho publio siroets tm all towne are the 
property net of any — — but af — 
whole comiiitinity, and every man, whatevor his 
viste or religion, hnis the righi of Weer, providal 
he dove nob dhetruet op odlest others ti the exercise 
of thut right. The years he spent. in. thia enpacity 
were fruitful in developing һе мидай рш site of 
bi тех утаан ярган] throughout ihe Шш, 
Hy inangomied silk and weaving schools, gimi 
шга енин, aml nefornuter work ninong 
rilensed prisoners anil Tndian ertininal tribes: Tho 
remurkuble success of the filtem = еей for 


eur ne rar 


a тта 
اا طا ا کے بے‎ = ыы DERE 


r. J, E. WOOLACOTT'S “INDIA ON TRIAL”: A SYMPOSIUM 


[ The sym posinm elearly brings ouf the ~ worth” of Mr, Wootucott’s book. 


ре 


A SYMPOSIUM 


these tribuss— iss best atiesbes] һу anay Шанцуе кї 
iliniuistrators. He was awarded the Kasari- Emil 
Medal in LOI, in appmeintion of. his work. By. 
iie nth, mi (die auge oF 70, we щрт tha. the Sal 
vation Army hae het, within a fow wee 1 

ding oof ite peel General, omi of dte lust 
now und duet gift! lolers сааи of a 
family whieh eerved Mho Government of. India for 
дениет сипа, heê ранна ашу ш ТН with. gredi 
prospects befor lim, ıu career of high promise ty 
ile {шп Civil Seeview te cust in his lot with 
what was dan a wel: derided orgzanizitinn, i it 
fell to him xo estalilishi rhe great work meronplistied 
in ndis. His life i= thus mplee with valuable 
lessons to the уйш pirtin OË Filin in 
partieniar, 

[nthe praniti demli of Mr G, R- Kiyo uf 
in bulan Mducatioual -servies, this country has 
to mourn the Les nfa veterin: editionis nud 
arholsr, By hot of sheer ability, be tose to hold 
important offices: in. the Government of India Fes- 
mointi, whiri Je served witli бт for many 
vire till his. rebitezient In 107 Sinew tian he 
was emploveld dn the Pd Offe Libr to 
кунше Ше cataloguing of. mansseripts in Ваи 
languages reluting to India BH i9 £o h 
ware! that hy hig ileuth thie nnportant work. hus 
ште] ow Berio Jose, But Kove wes me dure 
departniental dradgo or catalogue compiler, and 
his never allowed (he etudent in him t» De. сти} 
by ihe official — His ийан Майна (H1) 
historical skoteh— Phe: улоо — Chseryitians 
pf Ja Sinh am, A (Guide do dhe OT Olle 
lore (NN, ml rra Metni ти 
the. Dells. Miseni (1021) are. valuahlo works on 
which hi» regmtation as a scholar safely. rests. 
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li is noteworthy thoi thr mra 


pulapuken Condemnption of appeared In ony of the lending Anglo-Ludian dadliss —'l'ha. Z7» ef Znciia ila К 


Mr, Woalneéatt —formeriy, ss lie announces on 


tho title-pagv,. correspondent of "The. Times” at 
Delhi E нн ene this book Jud on Trial. 
Whether he is the judge, the jurg or the prosecut- 
ing exmrisel we do not. knmw ; hut Mr. Woolueott is 
like the yong gentle, »o riliouled by Macaulay, 
who, om coming wp to the Universities, subserilyal 
tooth: Thirty-nine Articles awl then «perd tlie 
rest of the tomlemio career proving that the Thirty- 
nine Articles worm tie 16 — tulay 
defended their Church with the fanatical хеш] (hut 
Mé. Woolroott difonils the Government of | Inilin, 
there would ing danger of alenmlypee tn ortho 
doxy—nanitil seine one laughed, and then the victims 
ond reulige that = trop est troj | 

elfeot of sealing Mr. Woolacott'e book. The. pisil 


" This ie dle 


ашна the aventeof evil il he wishes He 
can make the Govergmonr (us insimnment of in- 
fallihle deeisipas. — Bat we. eonnit Torget that ghe 
Government i eonposms]. oN mn ii ninil 
aomitimes eommibs mistakes; neither enn: we: forg 

that there wre ишик: нурзат мне quite 
]ikenble people—in the Nationalist movement, Mr. 
Woolaentt shoal have bes employed hy (һе 
Ве Government duri. the. wur do show how 
wicked, how. inane mnd  nüsehievous were thn 
Germans. But when it eonpe- $0 writhuz. on. Indis, 
ا خن‎ inov be inevitahli—in ite owi pliere 
t may be excellint—but cone winte ihe play of 
inwlligenee As edl. [zo does c hob really harn 
Lmlins-—or any other poople—if Mr. Woolicott 


pin becamse- tmaeqiamnt.— He cm make: the 
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assumes that they re montally warped: but itis 
hard проп rewler, for hi too mone they risk 
of boing numbered among the warped. This 
hook ja string of joading articles, One lewling 
arficle aday. i enough for most peuple, ever the 
vonngest of ua A book of them is like. a. continu- 
ook sucoyssion of Sundays—a provocation to hlas- 
hemy. Of course, Me, Woolunott is = 
ling 


nformed, He seeme to havo mad the 
articles of шапу newepspere—ineluding we 
suspeet, The Time of. India —with ome car. 


Ho i= portainly well — with the writi 
of Mr, Tushlrook-Will This takes all the 
now inexemsible his eccasionnl mistakes of fact - 
ax for instance, when he speaks of the two Rowliat 
Bille “passing into law,” when only one was 
passed. Mr. Woolpeott should have been absolutely 
htsbout his fuctez for he has nothing else to 
wr He has nò psychological insight und he 
makis poathenpts t andestan the Palan point 
ob view. асе few writers on India have a sense 
of humour.— Times nf Їнї, 


1 


Mr, Woolieott eliims this book to bo "3 study of 
prosent coniifions" The only justification lor 
ihis fs tht hie chapters surest thut he bus maie 
son referonce to Indian conditions by way of a 
prolonged demipoiation: ef the Indian p itician 
intenspersesd with u robnih of quotations from nnd 
simmare of such doeemments g&. е Комы 
Hepent, the Governieent of. India Resolution on 
Non-Co-opertiion, niinatery utterances of orn Tike 
O'Dwyer and Winterton ond the opinios of fi- 
lereebsl orgnuiantions Uke the Europan Associa 
боп. Му. М ооо і unablo to «ee how Britain can 
rolax her control over [nidis їп any coneeiv- 
kblo fature Amd why should she seeing 
Inda has masan to be zmteful d her? ‘That 
w ogratituily Indie owes to Bin ia so greut 
Unt: he should —— Y submit to 
Buitish wies i їн, рай ef. Mr, Weoolacott's 
theme In ihi thie: or four of hie chapters, 
Mr, Woolnentt Шаа ріш “а шуа Пі," 
"he India е раша 


ix indewl mythienl ; for 
w or may have been the conditions in Indin in 
the pre-Firitieh period, they wer not, — conpred 
with conditions elsewhers, ns black a» he paints 
them. Whatever miyen there has bean, Mr. 
Woelneott: chim, lowe been alae to British enterprise 
aml initiativa ind it theri ie. poverty und. sickness 
—well, the temible ie Ший de customs and 


relighius practice ol the poophi stand in why. 
Her 2 the Linlithgow Report. without, ver, 
imbeating tut that He constitu а 
condemuntion of the Government apathy, 


these prebensipns nme no more than excuses for 
Е а с д 
"of the gnats pû m 
face ahs, be himar wras i his book. ‘The 
whole of Mr. Woalacott’s book is 
tition, п mid plex to the British 


ип exhor- 
1o 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


this “The greatest market in the workl for 
serve thi pe ee Min n: (he world 
metih Brimin. lt i purt pf timi 


unti-Indian û. veste 
itlen=ts an ly ngago) so na tò thwart 
India's demand / for. reforma. I hae. not eyon 
Ин merit ef being elever.— The Hindu, 
HI 
Mr, Woolacott has written. this book the 
eluention of the British poople; bat lis * study of 
reset conditions " is nop at all free. fmm nuti- 
mlian bids IF tho peopl in. Englam] were po rely 
solely on Mer. Woolueott. for enlighiteniient ibout 
India, they would get i wholly distorted: view. nbout 
nnd would sturt with à prejadieagsinst Tudians, 
Anybody inuoeecnt of any knowledge about his 
colititry, 2 most people. in. B are, who mud 
this book woall gu nway with tw Impression thai 
Indians area God-forsaken peuple, that they are 
# lotextrenely Jifficalt to pleas anil whalerer vot | 
ду По (о itke thorn парру, they woul (Gntirtfid 
l be miserablo and discontented. Tho he 
way for the British mludnisteator waa notte isin 
thom, but to goon with his lofty mission af doing 
yl to humanity of. which: fortunstely or taiar 
tunately they form part We wish Ме. оома 
book hmi not been written, not hecause Wn nm 
nnxious thu the. Beitish people. *«houll. n0t Know 
anything about our dyfoets, but because our ШЕП 
is that they shoul! be enabled to form. a ramon- 
ably fair and jast estimate Of Indian ¢lueneter, 
it exactly what Mr, Woolaeott's book will not 
help them te do. "The. author writes th 
na шо npologist of Government, He paints the 
tish adminivtriter as = paragon of virtues-whiose. 
dltruistic mission i» not. understood by the Dadian. 
Mach more can be written aboot the contents OF 
the hook, Hut we have sad enough, wo think, to 
justify our contention that the ropresentatian áf 
political public Fife in. Emlin which this hook con- 
tains i$ a highly. coloured] итн) рте onez 


— in which Beish west] S 
swin lota 


—The Servant of India, — | 


| 
IV | 

This book, it ix Obvious, is written witha definite 
nwd narrow sim. lt is meant to warn tw Sinum 
Coniniesion against the * danger ' of taking political. 
power owen to au tiny extout more than Н hiss 
dlrendy een. done by the ‘misguided + und hitter 

* disillusioned " Samuel Montagu, util of the 

9f the British officials who have done so very auch far 
Ше ungtrateful * Indiunsamd landing it over do meon 
‘inefficient and ‘unfit’ to reeeige it ther 


bik consists of an eloquent. acemut: of 
done to India by the ‘most миев hs eel 
miministration in the world, Theather 
half te taken up by an equally eloquent seoount 
of the * ineilicieney " of the Indian people— *by * 
naturo Uwe gentlest on earth'—the conventional 
arguments against the eluims of- India. for- self- 
government and ihò i y of the Indian to 
maintain’ law and order’ even for a * single day” 


CRITICISMS. DISCUSSIONS AND COMMENTS 


«іи British nid anil iraiidnnos, - The author 
- these necotints with *. facts " nnd * figures 
kei] or rather filtered with will and core hinl 
"with the stntements of * expert«" — Lest the 
that his viéws have only the — of Bri 
officials nd British — — vested inter- 
esta in Indin be sn against him, Mr. Wookaodtt 
has taken the trouble of calling « Indinns alse 
to hie ані, Whe wre these > Indians “?—one may 
—— NUM | — nail peice 
n itm Hiir uum traja il Lon wit * ii 
distinguished Punjabi ine Umar Hayat Kian”; “the 
inii habr of the Moslem community, Sir 
Allie Tui”: aml the Drevituble Rio маг 
M. © Rajah | Those who iign with thi views 
Е the former теринен uf the Fleet Street 
erant nro either nen Iuckii 7 in emege, oxen, 
p ran or Bolsheriks; the ts illa eing 
гог Шр iw tlhe хин of dissgreement 
Me JEW оар book, in short, a nothing kat 
nne long mur ino praise ef the British in^ India, 
Hei ta fully satisfied will every aspect of. British 
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in all directions, For the poverty of the 
pal omnia! simzglne anil Inek at weli 
lie durs liie: own ion. MT ре — 
resolutni s. havo og wh ES ' Britid 
role пж сїн М үги tially every i 
RE do this ee bigis to found * 


fhe propagntion of T nud slanibers, anit 
pourri forth of. an. Inecssant streimn af е pr 
[ho Government und: its — British aod Indian 
alike" After this one docs not feel Ike arguing 
with the ingenious dingenostionn of all tho diseases 
of India Tis miber sere the only — Gr 
what vaguely termed fe the Indian [noe 
tho British maintaining their rule. in. dw — 
with. unidiminishel piwer. tmi: eontral. nn Falun 
б this —— uider review. eonsist« in. Ии fuet that 
how perya y ond carefully the foreign 
— ary following the eryatullizutión of plias 
intereste in [ndis and Wow determined thes are in 
exploiting it for the prolongation of thelr siup ii 
Hp. Jelia un Teal elm uüthention: alte d 
supplies emu» uml portentis of seyoral significant 
— liked 


Indian administration and tye * "thot Ladin — jee In. the Erte ie 
je makine under this *benewilent’ imlinlnistertion — future — The / 





This. years ago 


Mr. Sw: hehidananda EBinhn. has reconrerted his 


* Himlustan Beview " inb a mnthly journid with 
— та іа «бог гаси nob unmituraliv, on this 
happy cconsi¢o hes mole a review af ihe minark- 
n progress thiet Fidi hae nile during the thirty 
MS of thy tite of this jemrnal Then ie no doubt 
— dhat un cemere nk hes enne over di spirit 
> of thw pouople diring these yonr; anil it i verinin 
thot these yearswillonake on inspiring pagr in tii 
histhry af the politieal progres af Indi What 
wee Hw oniitions thirty veers ogo? Well, Me 
Sinim pointe ant thal re]0nsilile goyvrnment, 1 n 
polled! term appliel with referoien to India, wis 
vioduesrd of sud wis hevond the. mental. horizon of 
even ihe mis wiyaen politielans af chee tine 
Nor vna Para] better known or не оа енем, 
“Till may years later, in foct, it waa takin by tho 
HEREMI po be svhnonynious with eccition, while 
muy nefereüee do dimldependenee or tho ecmplite 
evene nf Ending s connection with the r£ of. the 
British Commonwealth, i ay clint of pre 
polities, wonk! have given the shock of his. life to 
= віти а pulilic inan amt qmhdieist ns, suy, the 
lite Mr, “Tilak” Whither the réferenee to Mr. 
‘Tilak i& quite correr or no it 1 tem that tho 
uimpe wia demorlising wil eubeerpiene- 
breathing: In the councile, the speakers hur} to (we 
eonetintly “тту donling, ‘gir exenlleteying, or 
‘your honedring ' the preshlents wha were of course 


oo other than. the official bende of the [einees, 
oe Mie lesu] uf. tho conntry ; ind nol шпень they 
sand огу пина божије Шын ай 
ere who uel to take te lrew-henting Iylnir —— 
TY this woe die ntncspliere in tbe eounells, thut d 
the country was not пш better, We ire any 
Ho will amase even Pundit Motilal Neliew iara 
what Mr.. Binha writes: of his uhler dps pates 
He eol] ** only by courtesy hecregndosd a» w pubilie 
шин, нн] (dpt too of the most moderne adl; 

"Буки 20 ате па 11077 when he (Pundit Motilal) 
reich) aver the tint amcor cal the United P nay 
ince - Cunfeninse at ATE ароз fie Ше 
ны. меа: т] im the then fnshionablo  bhrnuled 
dark grer moraine oot, fares eripe oien il 
рише ине uns, swoliormg, #wealii and n 
the time wiping hie fen eonstsnily, meliün 
he wis with profuse peorspirutiun —he шм! ш а ie 
ing and vigorous нее on the then exponents wf, 
what wee called, thir “oxtreniat™ schosl, Ne one 
ho knew Win ont thetine eiull ever exmeulge of 
the Pandit Motilal of thos: slays developin into 
khublar-elsd — qrobumaier: of the "*inibependemes" 
parte of today. 

he polition) traneformation af Pandit Mo 

is sin Lin more peepeete tnn. one [4 pe 
senta the wonderful transformation that his e * 
piese fa de. spirit of the people of Iuli; Gone 
ore (hie days when à Bir Antony MaeDonell ewyll 
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shout,at ile top.of hie voleo to à respactalile meme: 
ber of liie council : * No, no, no, Nehal Chani, this 
will not d," Goneare ihe aya — — 
or nnéueeesetully, i Lord Carzoa could ту до hnlly 
amid brow-bent. so eminent in Indian leader us Cropal 
Krishna Gokhale Жо ике there i i spirit of 
sindy | independence: abroad: und iw oh days 
timidity j4 копа for ever, Poplar spokesmen iu 
the Assembly amid. tue eounéilé m longer. hestinte 
to inl with Government members on equal term»; 
mil ah for ше President of the Aseunbly, Mr. 
Sinha is guilty of nu exaggeration, when he says 
that Mev Patel “hy hie nmmarkable ability, intense 
devotion to duty, commendable courage nail rare 
indopmdenes, has exalted the dignity of the great 
өйи. which fis s welladorns" “The elumues thas 
lave taken pli am vast and varied. Tt- ie un 
doubtelly enter amd. botter. Ddin that we live 
Hi how mil i£ irati ia d. be poll freely. nid 
frankly, (he progress din has taken plane 15 not 
ilon te е Мошо Сыч ові Reforms or nny 
atly wetions of Суут Tt owas iteolf 
largoly to she Immense suffering and. sacrifice which 
Bengal haa undergone during these thirty venra, 









s ejen ee тск Ce ee ee a т 
$ WELCOME TO THE NEW H 
Soa alee es on ee eles ele salar атаа 





With its foly mmber н Hn ear jê 
поболе] (ети o «punrterly into a monthly and 
ji appears in n. new nnd improved form. For mang 
yenrs now the rafal, eer og езегу На 
ii high regrutation not only in Indis: but in. Urt 

Britain and Amorim {ог Ши Нил standunl it has 
panini wel for having provided а comprehens 
wive record of Indian progress and ebunges in al 
sphere of activity sind. a valutble indication DE 
trend uf thought ameng wlhaented Ilias on. | Mi- 
Ural, philosophical, eeonemic nad. social «questions, 
"lue duly miner, which i& nu idlmirble productton 
anil wir weli- for tlw amos nf tha Frm fi ite 
rlungeod ити, пүгүтөүгїн өү итне} üpens witli mn 


шек һу Mr. Sachehbilinanda Binha, ia Froli 


ail miito аце е history of the periodical 
ail hidly coviewing tt political) progress пиа. 
hai made during iz thirty уенга” саген. ТК 
Pirolet Mebin luul s forerunner. in tlie: elu. 
vau nimani. Eho Amy Samachar, which 
hot been regularly plished ut А Пацан! froin 
1E, This mumeina wae aliens) io furm nnd 


adv. wblened im scope when it was thon 
E m Mr. БШ далан Кіпра in — DKL 
Mr. Binh 


discovered splendid: talent: to. help hin 
with his xenture from de Auri iml die place of 
liomoar in de Bret iacu le wis nespeansihle for wies 
атешин to u politiml artirde on: "fir Antony: Mac- 
Donel ani) the (United Provinoes” from the pon 
ofa “rising young pobliciet, Pandit ‘Tej Bahulnr 
Supm-—he wis not eyen * De, at the timo —which 
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Tha law Mr. Gokhale was.almost prophetic: when 
he declared from. the peesidontia ir of. the 


р 


Benanse Congress: " What Beugal thinks: 
Lidia will think tomorrow.” Bengal hie ever bees. 
in othe vangward of progrss—lo it lo the aphere 
of thought or of action. — Bengal lms sown thu acels 
of freedom at an enormous coat to herself i myl 
Indis Ie mow maping tin hireest ۱ 

—The Basumuati. 


AN INCOERECT STATEMENT 


Srijut Bhagavan Das Writes :— 


1 have renil seith very great diseamfort, ua p. 55 
vf the July issue of the. Review, the infelicitons 
ү “anthor of a rival schane of Swornjya,” 
tis likely to enuse misumnderstandins in tie ИТҮЕ 
ef penler& The writer shouh] huve said, “One 
who collaborate with tho late Deshabandhu: G H, 
Das in putine forth an outline scheine of. Ewa 
which was published ia, 1242" | 
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ONAE а н а в а а. 


— — — —- — — а 
Ga m Om ROm RIA UNIN в`ттФ т-а PR Rod d RAT 


wes fullowel by sa Hürare contribution by that 
eminent luwyer id ltteruteur; tbe lute. Dr, Satish. 
Claim Bauerji, the Sywocher’s name was- eluted. 
tothe Aries fee n TNR amd. It contis] 
to bec iesued from Allahabad until the middle oF 
aal, Mr. Siuha then, upon Nis nppoiutauent is 
a mimbar ol tho Governor s Executire. Council in 
Bihar anil Orissa, luul to «ever his connectian with 
thè Minions: For various ritena itè place af pub- 


SEE US$ 


licntion. was mtmovel to. Caleutin: and j& was cons; , 


vertel freon monthly into a quarterly. Sina 
Hr whin his tenn. ûî olfiee aa d niomliog of 
the Bihar and Orisa Governnmt expired, Mr 
Binha has nbwavs boca uniious to eon id Residue 
anolher leer of life а= п monthly шщ А Пепа ihe 
т=н ol ibe lirib It waê ramovi hinain January 
ask amd his intention of — И indo a 
monthly has now leen: fnlfllod, There js ever 
prospect of Ме. Зіна? Ober) rise arhierias 2m 
нисез ТЕ егт. —Tha Pionier 

= 


Wn үүт Шо тш ferie: hack пат? 
us ап Alluhnhmi monthly poblication wi ih 
Зина Sinha hiiit. | 
ie — umali the maker of the 
wit him 1A asseinte] My, 2 Noo weht | 
tbe block d we tiny ue thia арн р о 
a *istind by. Me. Prem. Mohuanlal Verma, i corn | 
potent student aud writer, "The review i&-printed by 


ipal editur. — We иги lal їшї + 


RECEPTION OF HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


tle нйн Рт ба 169 excellant styli-.-— Mr. Ririlia's 
thirty weurs d both imuerestiny unii 
amii rosiile she phasmi memis el dar 
Ta hape pabel whh malanrlioly азабы 
ston Ме. Этии: зно ыз afectio respont be 
и тиине for- whip - i А Пиши 5 н thw 
—thit ail of анг müd honour, Dr, 
Hanah Ж ипи bine The contrast dmwn hy 
Mr. Sinha bates uur lugislative counils a» they 
were und oare. d to. be e noted hy 
the йиш кунелтип of еч ie nen and we 
ereproiduee: elem lieri Иши. — of hie articheo — There 
mr in iiy review several other пашаш тс 
which wan te commend lo ариине оГ иге, 


—The Lender. 
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"The Hd ust Rector —thut tell tonvwn peridi- 
val— pe nee again. W по amd it is Mr, Закр 
eliidannnidg Sinha's-privileze, ran in Indian ponr- 
забата, bo drites. dts new monthly senes three 
Die еа fter dus editisl | di» dier desee — To finini, 
Foster nnd maürtuin-n jrirmal of 1o standing of the 
Hayy, en ail o. be set nt dit nfier there 
xjecales ie adest айша mil we отето не 
Mr. Binlst-not aiirelg on-hie mauking it once min 
палиці buton the exenllent пишет, the frst 
of thr miw- seres that has just boen issued. vi» 
rich bath te бир иш tlie vari IE Ше БЕЗЕ. 
linn un Ме: inl онип ide entithsl * "Thirty 
Yours "deum Y HE and enlighten- 
ing — ul the ures) changes that have been 

enowiled duros this چ‎ the (ransforimütir 
ыа hue overtalom nimb ef tho-peoplo sin. their 
mipik on anntioral үти: Дини the бш 
Таст um aeveral mien publicists anil 
sctinlars. Apart. from the |Literry Causerie anit 
Heviews nud Notices new fentares liwwe hoon nied 
fi Ehe fone such пе “Меп їп thr Public Fyn" 
T "йү йөзле is бона йз зет ершн, Misemesinns 
und. eommente, providing ог expression of views 
hi een ul shuught Gn thie Ampertant topire if thie 
мұ, “The "T will mtitiue bo 
ip io ho ind ка Йал абу» bien—to synithesise the 
soniya ил mnes A созге ріне ино 
tae: aud thu —— Nationalist lives wf 
Lois do tho vid (азады, We here am doutir this: 
yo Voy-wil] be unflinehingLIy parsn nuluen 
drier hws a record Барри bof. ої ЭН Ж may woli 
be prowl aad) we afer our felicitutions to it on ite 
new rebirth and wisli i£ a IHe us full al зеру in 
Ehe: future Ba Î bas bes in the past 


— Th Sorel gh 


[А 


We contiaily weleome the appenmnee of ihe 
Hinduston fteeime agiin as a monthly, Thi сеоце 
wns founded hy Mr. Spiheohidlunanda Siuhn in. 199i 
ind soem rine ite tae a one Of the uel menthls 

E om г 


la 


иш ийне ut Ти, D 
WU. wa ET 
wf Mr. Binlis'e мури тань ше и Сунна Ex 
eive Connel namberin Ва Ное ind Chissá; It in ow 
арай | 
bet, The July тиши contine boidi di ditte 
tivu fratunis at the йал, Abs md — 
, hrondmitlonk Оп SM e M exse] lent 
olt reviuws, The Araduaton d 
all these thirty yenrs n worthy — ур g“ 
гна] aunkening of th» eouutry, We have ne 
doubt that in — your to come [all con 
tinny ot) ke a boll atinmi dor imneral quee 
nein ull. yesuelionuary lupees, 


= Бін Clirewtaela, 
¥ 


Thien атр t5 findilmt the Hindastan 7 
which dub dupl nio n Ду ШШ ow 


# Quorterty | 
4 Ehe nppoinpaonr of Mr, Soehehilannnda. sabi 


ien nomber af the Executive: COimütcil uf duy 
aul Orissa, lá reeonvertod inin a monthly m ah 
1950. Mr. Smfhn ts once more ut P 

ыт, Ти. thee Hirst анин ойу: Ju i Me 


Sirha recslle thui tnemvories of tlie lia thirty. vetre 
see the eiir was ushored into exbtenon, Ub fille 
to die lot ef few qnitilieiste to recount tbe ex perienees 


of thirty years and still be ih tbe full ‘vigour * 
nik mul activity. “Te is рїтпйдн! * реді 
— — thus Ee when Sir. Tuj Pair 
risin € Turni pu publicise” known 
Pra Tej Hui Ww и. МЫНЫ Хеч 
“dressed tr ‘the fashionable braided dark guy 
morning cont ami fnney stripe] tourer” mal 
xlushingr arfueles oh the exireipniste whon Mr, Chilli 
was pructically unknown nmi Pundit i lawalinirlal. 
ا‎ Чп the. niunt — — 
i i Coneres=— wae just going tá 
It wus in this mtmesphere tht the Tiral 
Ramse waa boru. Comparing the conditione whirl 
reviiled then with those which now exist, Mr. Sinha 
av to eomeluda (fiat inia ura itil grub weno 
in polities! progress, iil dhut H го jA pu graii 
И owing mw the povernmonts folly, aod if 
communal nations arm gradually: наре. ther: iè 
every Dope that thé rond to Dominiün Butis will View 
йин The daly tober contains. w mamlwr of 
well-written nrole on various sGbjecks from, thi 
pen of distinguished writers, FH rims оосо 
eae pases and tho get-up i» all thurt eun. he 


Tha eder Herald. 
VI 


We welrome on oll sontemporry in s pow 
“шир.” Thes Ниш Raser las reap end 
= Е ДООШУ um roni ап nimeten oak nui 
йн! hehini Sine itm in 

fee bonrd ме "iw Radiant, Wie wlocerily wish his 
retürn to his old love —jonrnalism and thy Hinde 
fost Morven “The Larter has really  euffered from 
hie exeuresions into officia] life Me Sink ean: 
iibi really enporahle article in the prea 


thie lusit ven aere 
y. muinly «m їнї - 


blishol mea monthly wiih eiet Tren duly | 










Bae: "Thirty Yeas After.” I muy ba pre- 
—— n our. Liens bur we muy venture di 
yi Mr. Еши 
ay da — — — m (AM the Journal 
ии] \бөүїфез н {ое hours every munth ote give t 
+ of — hia stele and rich diction 
blended with hie sparkling bumowr ft will be 
n real literary treat to nig rales af the Finials 
Review —The Express, 
Vil 
“With the Jule eeu, heê. Frida Heres hae 
leto п Íy from n quarterly ind we: hearüly 
welcome thia teansformortion for we ‘hve thenthy 
an wxeellent qibilition Mi our nonihly тена 
Tn the opening artiche, ~The Hindustan Review: 
Thirty увага afte” which. hus bep reproduced in 
erino in many Didi шй, our estecined friend 
Sir Sachebidanan dn. Sinha, Bar- nt-Luw, who i= alm 
one of the Joint Editors. of the. imagine, gives a 
liriaf but interesting. history of the career mf the 
ا‎ — iha lust thirty yraa His article 
urvey of fhe: outstanding politica) 
— tho conntry during ilie sni period. Tiin 
сотила іо — are well-known 
qursone. “The Neal for Synthesie in Indian 
Polus " br Mr. &. Butvamurt, MLC. * The 
Ses. Sara iftor Nino Years” hy MERE. 
Sastry, , BL, “The Indio Peasant in 
iy “Mr, W, H. Мот, LCS. (Raul), 
“sin o, i in me Hi na’ by Captain 
+ Conatiiudion-t 


иш Еши in ийа һу 

— —— “Prohibition a Nitionid Тән" by 

з. Мапу, ALA. “ A Stuily of Birth-control” 

lie Mrs. Lawy М, Pourey, “Teachings of ys 
— ib Ri Hon ‘hin Srinivasa Sastri, * 

very Ancient (шшш Real" by Dr. Annnika — 

| йн аа tle Agua by Sor Judi- 

ant i ar Constitution of Indin” 

paih pari м. Vemm, MA, LLB, et, are 

1 well-written, ani provoking artioli and 

га amply ШЫ pera, W We дия —* Hindu 


lan Hoview n futuro. ‘The 
é' ‘is published prd 12, Th нуни Ya Hon 
АШЫМ, and iui annual «nbacription te Te, 
wily. 

не Анна Вара Рагим. 


Vil 
The ffindusian Borie, Ho well-known politta 
nnd liicrary monthly, found unl тїштї for many 
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yeurs by Mr, ае et Alluhabail, 
wer oconvertes! ini. i quarter er ko beret 
member af the (Goverment: 7 "Bibar sud Nov int 
nml jt woe then, moral 0: d Am 
Me. Sitch juve нази ta1 ulilic life lue 


ever tha editors RI m al 
tiken ever tiur ei RO e 


with himselF Bir Те 
— it узде. фео Аа making ita aa 
, in. From Mr. Sinha’s аштпу of 1 

dirty yeas, which we reprinbel tho other dix Кош. 
this July lesion (te first of tlie new series) Tt will 
bw sven that the dfiedesten Aerie has heen doing 
steil y ил sell work in lotan ‘pablis — 
and in atinuleting activities mîn, tlle ronl 
пайа! титу, di has always been nolis] for 
its sinity and breadth of outlook mund the isu 
before us. shows that. ips eanditors ure fully alive 
de the imporbunoe of making jt s mirror oF the 
laf, interests of the — ‘The journal 
deserves well of ihe pall wand) we wik It n lons 
comer Of dentin мабин — The Hindu. 


IX 


The: Jimla Merine amler twe ahile 
sdiorship o£ Mr, Saeholiinnandà 8mlus, —— 
ones ocenpiisd w niigi phie aming Dudian 
cule — Iis rvagpienmneo uiler Mr. Sinha's guldntue 
nm contol after & lwpes of thirty yenrs will be 
hailed by thus reading public with пеев plesesur, 
As an exponent of the intellectual life of Wi: 
country, and ae m milyomte of politicni prd peor 
homie freetow Ше Лиман Kapun alid: a 

service io the: past, anid. we eontilinily liope rit 
will reticle etl greater service to the nation 
fuer liy снаа іце to tlie cause) of ае 

m. Mfr. Sinhwis a public mun miii w dikin- 
инка meon] of serving t0 the eonntre tie hi 
credit, — Hiis reputation us an editor hia lien ioll- 
nisinisitie] in the first issue of the new &riow ot hie 
Mert, Tha artieles ave ull wellshosen иш] иу. 
written ly men who have established thiir —— b 
he: pecori ate experts obi the snbjerts they Ат 
dealt with, Mr. Віні’ retrospertive sarvey of: tl 
evett of ihe lai thrin idleemlis hus - added ly 
to the charm of the tau шит тейеш, Мт. Senda. 
» embarked upon hie lnhoor of love ^ wh the 
hoal of synthesising "(he seeming divwrgencius. 
of a opinioi anid ta focus anil vellet the 
essential Nationuliat, ideas of India to thie: world 


outside" Не жшше —— for the trek mad 
we wiah him Urod-spoesd; lieri 


^ 
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For THuntanity eweep онугот 
Where toas tite murtsr scnits 
Qn the morrow croviches Jie 


With tho etiver in hrs hands 


(ride, p. 216), 
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“ BACK TO NON-CO-OPERATION”: OUR ONLY SLOGAN—II 
4y SRIJUT RAJENDRA PRASAD, M.A. 
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HE years 1921-22, when Non-Co- up to their leaders, to themselves and t0 
operation in India was at its their own strength and organisition. 
zenith, were a most Legislative Coun- 
remarkable period cils, which hut 
in many respects, serve to dress the 
If you went to towns window and to 
aud listened to the show to the world 
voices of the people the willing acqui- 
at large, yon could escence of India 
not mistake for a in her bondage, 
moment that the re- lost much of their 
solutions and in- charm in the eyes 
structions of the of the masses, 
Indian National Had the law 
Congress were courts been com- 
awaited with more pletely boycotted 
eagerness and carri- as dens of grambl- 
td out with greater ing, educational 
regard than the institutions a5 
declarations of dens of corruption 
Government — em- ior the. youth, and 
anating from their the — Legislative 
highest representa- Councils as dens 
tives. The whole of subservience for 
psychology of the the grown-up, then 
masses was comple- the intellectually 
tely changed. In- equipped and the 
steal of looking to patriotic Indians 
Government for SauuUT KAJENDEA PRARAD, M.A. wonld have been 
good or for evil, they ‘had begun to look the true servants of the conntry, Мете, 
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again, it would be wrong to suppose that 
this item of the programme was wholly 
negative in its d ion. Its 
itive aspect was one of the most won- 
erful phenomena s¢en in modern India. 
The propaganda for Swaraj was carried 
intensively within a few months from 
one end of the country to the other. 
There was hardly a hamlet which was 
not reached, and there was hardly a 
thinking man or woman who was not 
touched by that never-to-be forgotten 
wave of enthusiasm. It was a bliss to 
have lived in those momentous times, 
but it was the very heaven to have parti- 
cipated in that soul-stirring work of 
rousing an ancient and historic people 
from its slumber to claim its own at last. 
That awakening still exists, It only 
uires a master-hand to harness it to 
useful activities, so that the aim which 
is no less than the emancipation of one- 
fifth of the human race may be achieved 
before long, The only question is how 
best to utilise that awakening to the best 
advantage. 

It is much to be that the 
value and the strength of Council boycott, 
as an effective instrument for d Ang 
the prestige and apparent justifica- 
tion of British Rule m India, were not 
fully realised by even some of the most 

rominent leaders of the movement. It 
is not my purpose here—it would be idle 
to do so now—to revive the old contro- 
versy about the boycott of Councils from 
within and from without, or of the 
change and the no-change policy of the 
non-co-operators. I must be permitted, 
however, to record my conviction that if 
(the late) Deshbandhu C. R. Das and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru had, on their re- 
lease from jail, stuck to the origi 
me, dedicated their great talents, 
mighty influence and undoubted devotion 
and patriotism to the service of the 
country in the spirit of the programme 
originally framed, India today would 
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have been stronger and better equipped 
for attaining her political freedom in the . 
near future than she is at present Р 
great ideology which enabled people to 
turn their eyes from Government to 
national institutions, which made them 
look more to the sittings of the All- 
India Congress Committee than to 
the sittings of the Assembly and the 
Provincial Councils, which made them 
listen with greater respect to the 
es and the statements of a 
national leader—a Gandhi, a Das,.a _ 
Nehru, an Ajmal Khan and a host 
of others—than tothe carefully-word- 
ed adulations or threats of a Viceroy 
or a Provincial Governor, has. been very 
ly affected for the worse (from the 
national point of view) by reason of the 
entry of Congressmen into the legisla- 
tures. I, therefore, cannot help looking 
upon the unfortunate episode of the 
change in programme of 1922-23 with 
a feeling that it was in an evil moment 
that the Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
Committee was appointed, that the only 
result of the Council programme has 
been to add another six to the large 
number of barren years of political ex- 
— — and to add to the many 
ures and  cleavages— which һауе 
always divided India to its great detri- 
ment and to the great profit of the 
foreigner and thè exploiter, widening 
them where they existed from before and 
creating new ones where none was 
suspected at all. The present sad state 
of affairs in the country isan illuminat- 
ing commentary on the great and griev- 
ous mistake made in 1922-23 by the 
change in the programme—fírom genuine, 
unadulterated non-co-operation to practi- 
cal co-operation through entrance into 
the Legislative Councils. 

The non-co-operation movement fur- 
ther aimed at removing two of the most 
crying evils in the Indian society—the 
evils of untouchability among the Hindus 
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and of drink. A strong public opinion 
has been created against untouchability 
and while itis a very difficult task to 
break an evil custom which has taken 
hundreds of years—if not a thousand 
or more—to. grow and become crusted, 
the impetus that was imparted by the 
great personality of Mahatma Gandhi 
ta the destruction of this socially perverse 
custom was great, indeed. It was-simi- 
larly nota small achievement tò have 
created such a strong opinion against 
drink even among classes most addicted 
to itas tọ cause a considerable reduc- 
tion in the Government revenue 
from Excise in several provinces. If 
we had but a sympathetic Government, 
the ground was more than half pre- 
pared for total prohibition. But instead 
of drunkards. being brought to book, 
those who preached against drink and 
drugs were їп large numbers most 
unceremoniously and in many cases 
with very doubtful legality, even under 
the law, as it exists, clapped into jails. 

The item of boycott of foreign cloth 
through khaddar (that is, handspun and 
handwovem cloth: remains as the last 
item for discussion. [tis based om two 
undeniable economic facts, India isa 
vast country about 90 p.c. of whose 
рориинон are dependent for their live- 
ihood on only one industry—agriculture. 
Before the development of the British 
cloth industry and its trade in that 
commodity with India, these agricul- 
turists utilised their spare time (of which 
there was plenty) in spinning yarn and 
a very much smaller portion also in 
weaving that yarn into cloth. "This 
supplementary occupation has been 
destroyed, in various ways. Population 
has increased, pressure on land has 
become greater and other avenues of 
occupation for the agriculturists’ spare 
time have become more and more 
restricted: The result has been the 
widespread and evergrowing poverty of 
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the masses consequent om their forced 
idleness during a great part of the year. 
Industrial development on Western lines 
has been siow and in so far as it has 
ропе, 1 Пав served but to make the 
problem of unemployment more diffi- 
cult of solution for India. Some new 
avenues have undoubtedly been opened. 
But these touch but a. very very small 
proportion of the vast population, and 
that too at the cost of much that was 
culturally beautiful and valuable in 
their lives. The problem, therefore, is 
to find an occupation which will enable 
the agriculturist to add to his slender 
income without dislocating his home 
and agricultural work. Revival of hand- 
spinning and handweaving is considered 
by highly competent and qualified 
authorities as supplying such an ocu- 
pation. While enabling the agricul- 
turist to make himself and, through 
him the whole country, self-sufficient 
in the matter of cloth supply, it is 
further expected to create amongst the 
people at large that confidence in their 
own strength and capacity, which is 
always born of achieving something that 
is worth doing. I have not the space 
here to go more into details in discussing 
the pros and cons of the &4addar pro- 
gramme. But it can be stated without 
fear of contradiction that in spite 
of the opposition, open or tacit, and the 
apathy, which is harder to conquer, of 
the intellectual classes, it has been 
making steady progress, gaming con- 
verts in most unexpected quarters and 
is already able to provide supple- 
mentary work to thousands and thon- 
sands of poor people, mostly women, 
who were willing to work and earn 
a living but were unable to do so for 
want of some useful employment A 
sceptic has to go to the centres where 
&haddar work 1s being done at present 
and to see and study for himself how 
it has served to lighten the burden of 
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the —— to bring cheer to the hunger- 
stricken and succour to the most deserv- 
ing (because the most willing to work! 
poor in the land. The healthy change 
already effected in this direction has 
bern truly marvellous: 

These in the main were the items— 
destructive and constructive—of the 
Non-Co-operation movement. They 
were like the pillars of an edifice. Its 
foundation, which lay at the root of the 
whole edifice, consisted of the unity of all 
cominunities in India, and particularly 
of the most numerous and important 
communities, namely, the Hindu and 
the Mussalman. It was felt that in a 
eo г like India with such a big 
minority as that of Mussalmans—who 
are not se in any one particular 
province or district, but are spread over 
the whole country —it is essential that 
there should be no quarrels between 
then and the Hindus, that both should 
live side by side in perfect peace and 
amity, each anxious to yield a point 
to the other and each willing to make 
sacrifices for the common good of 
the country as a whole. There is no 
doubt that the Mussalman feeling at 
that time was very mùch agitated over 
the, Khilafat. question. The Hindus, 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, 
wholeheartedly threw themselves into 
the под for the Khilafat, and it 
seemed that the Hindus and the Mussal- 
mans would henceforth live and work 
together for the liberation of their. com- 
mon motherland. Other communities 
also did their best. and the picture of 
an India with her different: creeds and 
communities all living and working for 
the common good of their country was 
distinctly visible їп the Non-Co-opera- 
tion period. Non-violence and truth are 
the fundamental principles of Mahatma 
Gandhi'sereed. In fact, he looks upon 
the two as one and regards each as 
proceeding from and ending in the 
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other. To 


liberate India by —— 
violence was his aim. ‘True, all wht 


joined the Non-Co-operation movement 
did not look upon non-violence as a 
creed to be accepted and acted upon, 
in «/f circumstances, But even they 
accepted it as the norm of their conduct 
and as the basic principle of the move 
ment as an expedient Non-violence 
was preached from countless platforms 
and even those who did not believe in 
itas a creed were no less enthusiast 


and sincere in their preaching than ~ 


those who accepted it as such. [t was 
doubtless a miracle that the country put 
its faith in a weapon which does not 
appear to have been used in any earlier 
struggle for popular emancipation on 
such a vast scale. But the reason for 
this is not very difficult to divine. It was 
&ccepted by some as the only weapon 
available, by others as the best in ‘the 
absence of any other and by some as 
absolutely the best that could be devised. 
If we look into the history of other 
nations’ struggles for freedom, the usual 
weapon has been resort to violence. Now 
no one can justly condemn the use of 
force by a conquered people against 
their conquerors. It may cven be an 
act of virtue under certain circumstances, 
All that is claimed for non-violence, as 
a means of securing India’s om, 
is that it requires less sacrifice, cam 
be quicker and more easily organi: 

із шоге effective їп its operation, will 
(at the end of the s lei leave India 
richer arid stronger, and is, above all, 
the only means. which India. can safely 
adopt It is besides morally infinite- 
ly superior to resort to violence: That 
the world is also slowly moving to- 
wards the same ideal is evidenced by 
the many attempts now being made 
to end war by war-resisters' organis- 
aGons under various names all over 
the world. Even nations which are 
armed to the teeth and whose resources 
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аго being used for preparation for war, 
find it necessary ostensibly to-pay hom- 
age to the ideal of peace and express at 
least synipathy with proposals for dis- 
armament It does not require à prophet 
to say that if a disarmed India can win 
lier freedom by the methods of. non-vio- 
lence, the way to the establishment of a 
world federation hased on mutual trust 
and absence of exploitation will have 
been. cleared. It is in this faith and 
with this vision that Mahatma Gandhi 
hus been working—working not only 
for the emancipation of India but also 
lor the emancipation of humanity at 
large. 

The various items of the programme 
enmmerateéd and discussed above were 
intended and expected to lead to a con- 
dition of affairs when the people; as a 
whole, would lave beemprepared to with- 
draw their support from’ Government 
and when, if necessary, disobedience of 
non-moral laws by large sections af them 
ind subsequent non-payment of taxes 
would be resorted to. This could. and 
can succeed only if there is a general 
atmosphere of absolute. non-violence 
prevailing in the country. Not that in 
a vast country like ours there would һе 
no slight disturbance of peace, but what 
is wanted. is that there should be a 
general acceptance of the principle of 
non-violence, even as an expedient, at 
any rate, among the rank and file of 
workers who are expected to, and who 
do actually, influence the outlook and 
conduct of the masses at large. It will 
serve no useful purpose to revive here tlie 


controversy whether Mahatma Gandhi's 


call for a halt at Bardoli in 1922,asa 
consequence of the Chauri Chaura riots, 
wis a might or wrong step. While I 
adhere to the view that had it not been 
for that wise and farsighted action on his 
part, the repression which would have 
followed upon the heels of similar occur- 
rences elsewhere would have disorganised 


the public activity of the country for га. 
considerable time, it must be. recognised 
also that many among the nor-co-ppera- 
tors did notsee eyetocye with Maliatma 
Gandhi on this point and looked upon 
his action as a retreat—an unfortunate 
set-back— which was wholly unnecessary 
and inexpedient and that too at a time 
when the. country, in their view, was 
almost within reach of its poal Во 
these points of view lead us into the 
region ef “ what might have been” and 
need not arrest our attention any further 
than to record the fact that after that 
event there wasa great waning in the 
enthusiasm of the people or rather of the 
workers, and that the constructive pro- 
gramme which was si much emphasised . 
in the Bardolt resolution and enforced, 
tme after time, by the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Indian National 
Congress since, has never been able io 
claim that whole-hearted allegiance and 
faithful devotion which was and is. its 
due, if the movement is tosucceed. Faith 
im its efficacy has been lacking since, 
particularly among the workers. While 
they have never failed to. express lip 
sympathy with it, they have never as a 
matter of tact put forth adequate efforts 
to carry it owt It requires slow but sul 
stantial and unostentatious work, and 
we have been drawn almost irresistibly 
into the easier and the fore exciting 
programme of capturing’ legislatures 
and local self-governing bodies. I do 
not profess to judge the merits of the 
work done in the legislatures. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that the lure of the 
legisiatures and boards has proved too 
much in the case of many non-co-opera- 
tors and men have not been wanting 
who have claimed seats on these bodies 
as a mark of recognition of their service 
and sacrifice amid gone the length of 
defying the Congress, if its provincial 
committees have chosen to favour the 
candidature of others. From 1923 
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onwards the Congress programme has 
revolved апоге and more round the legis- 
latures, with the result that council 
activities have absorbed a great deal of 
the attention of the le, to the dire 
neglect of the organisation of the country 
for any serious struggle for attaining 
political and economic emancipation, 

The appointment of the Simon 
Commission from which all Indians have 
been excluded and which is a direct 
negation of the much-adyertised prin- 
ciple of “ self-determination,” led Indians 
of all schools of thought (including even 
thos politicians who had co-operated 
with the Government so far) to unite 
not only in condemning it but also in 
boycotting it. This great national boy- 
cott which was sought to be first ignored, 
ridienled and then suppressed by all 
means, including attack on peaceful 
demonstrators against it at many places, 
has now been admitted by the Viceroy 
and the members ofthe Commission itself 
a8 a most widespread one. After hun- 
dreds and thousands of lying messages 
had been wired abour it from India to 
London, the Prime Minister felt com- 
pelled (in the course of his first speech 
in the House of Commons on India) 
to refer to the boycott of the Commission 
as follows: We regret very much thal 
influential opinion im India and mass 
opinion also have not been favourable.” 
In putting it in these terms, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was at least frank, for his 
statement was the first clear, official 
declaration that even the Indian masses 
wete hostile to the Commission —official 
statements till then having only admitted 
that an influential section of only the 
intelligentsia were so disposed. The 
almost universal boycott has naturally 
created a stir and agitation in the conn- 
try and glimpses of the scenes of popular 
enthusiasm of 1921-22 have been once 
again visible it 1928-20. The appoint- 
ment of the Commission and the decla- 
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rations of Government officials that Й 
india with all her differences was unable | 
to agree to any constitution acceptable 
to all classes, were regarded as a serious | 
challenge to the nationalists and they 
formed a committee under the presi- 
dentship of Pandit Motilal Nehru to 
draft a constitution. That Committee has 
prepared a draft constitution, which is 
popularly known as the “ Nehru report.” 
It has secured the support of the Congress, 
the Liberal Federation and of many 
other influential, political organisations, 
The portion dealing with the communal 
problem has evoked some differences, 
and the reactionary elements among the 
Mussalimans (who are opposed to some 
ofits provisions for the protection of 
Muslim interest) have been considerably 
strengthened by the support lent to them 
by—of all others—the “Ali Brothers” 
and a few others from amongst those 
who were prominent among the Muslim 
non-co-operators, But it is noteworthy 
that while a few among the most pro- 
minent Muslim non-co-operators have 
joined the reactionaries in rejecting the 
Nehru Report, the vast majority of 
nationalist Mussalmans (led by the 
Maharaja of Mahmndabad, Sir Ali 
nam, Dr. Ansari and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad) have accepted it and 
have only suggested some modifications 
in details to make it more easily accept- 
able to some of its opponents. Whi 

—— toit need not be mini- 
mised, it should be -also recognised 
that no other measure of such far-reach- 
Ing consequences has secured such 3 
large body of support within recent times 
in India. Almost all the political parties 
in the country have accepted it as ade- 
— — any rate for the present. 
imong the communal organisations 
the Mussalmans are divided, each party 
claiming to represent the majority of 
Muslims. Some of the other communi- 


ties have given it a conditional support, 
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accepting its provisions if they are 


acceptable to others and claiming special 
treatment, if such treatment is given to 
the Mussalmans. Considering the very 
large volume of sup which the 
Nehru Report has received, while not 
ignoring or minimising the opposition 
to some of its provisions and keeping 
the door open for further negotiations 
for settling the outstanding points of 
difference, the National Congress held 
in Calcutta in December last adopted it 
as the constitution prepared by Indians 
for India and called upon the British 
Government to accept it within this year, 


"The Congress has also laid down that 


in case itis not accepted by Govern- 
ment, it will organise non-violent direct 
action in January 1950, including civil 
disobedience and non-payment of taxes. 

But Government on its side does not 
seem to be in a mood to consider this 
national demand in a spirit of reason- 
able compromise. Even the Labour 
Government is connnitted to the support 
of the Simon Commission and does. not 
seem inclined to move before that Comi- 
mission has. submitted its report, some 
time early next year. The Prime 
Minister while frankly admitting (in 
his statement quoted above) the opposi- 
tion to it of both the classes and the 
masses, has in the same speech remind- 
ed Indians of the good work which the 
Commission have done atid appealed 
to them “to reopen the doors of their 
minds” and come round to the view to 
assist the Commission in their work. 
He seems to. have. failed to realize that 
Indians are fully cognisant of the work 
of the Commission and havé always 
kept their eves and ears open, and it is 
precisely because they have done so 
that the boycott of the Commission 
has become stiffer and) more rigorous 
as days have passed, since scandalous 
incidents (including assaults by the 
Police on peaceful demonstrators) haye 
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followed ‘or preveded the itinerary of 
the Commission. The question. now 
is—Is the country in a mood and in a 
position to enforce its demands? If so, 
what 1s the programme it should adopt? 
Ido not propose to go into the idle 
controversy as lo: whether we should 
strive for " Dominion Status" or "Inde- 
pendence.” To me it seems that pre- 
cisely the same amount of effort and 
sacrifice will huve to be put forth for 
attaining the one as the other, and ‘thus 
to my mind there ts no practical differ- 
ence between the two. As I understand 
the matter, Dominion Status means 
nothing less than a partnership at 
will with the other parts of the British 
Commonwealth, and it will depènd 
entirely on the attitude of the Britishers 
and the British Dominions, both before 
and after India attains her goal, as: to 
whether India will exercise that option 
m favour of maintaining that pariner- 
ship*or of dissolving it, Tf, however, 
Dominion Status means anything less, 
шапу ино are at present content t) 
accept it. will not care for it If 
"Independence" means perpetual war 
with the British and the other Domi- 
nions, | do not think many who 
support that ideal now will like to 
keep India in that condition, The 
tical proposition for consideration 

15 what steps can and should be 
taken to enforce the national demand 
is embodied in the Nehru. Report. 
he present state of affairs.is intoler- 
able to all and can he perpetuated 
m future only by force; as it has been 
ва long, and steps have therefore to be 
taken and means adopted to counteract 
iL Three programmes may be taken 
into consideration. Тһе oldest and 
much tried one is that of “ constitutional 
agitation." Tt is still accepted by the 
bulk of the moderate and liberal poli- 
ticians—though some of them now are 
veering round in favour of boycott of 
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imported ‘cloth—but has been defini- 
tely abandoned by the ا‎ апа 
has heen irrevocably rejected by that 
body as wholly inadequate. The next 
to be considered may be a programme 
of violence and open revolt against 
Government. 1 am not aware of any 
such programme, nor is it likely that 
it can be openly preached and organis- 
ed by any section of the people; circum- 
stanced as India is today, Government 
advertises, from time to time, the exist- 
ence of secret societies, whenever it 
chooses 10 pass some repressive legisla- 
tion. Butitis admitted on all hands 
that violence has, at any rate at present, 
to be ruled out as utterly impracticable. 
Then there is the third and last alterna- 
tive of non-co-operation, and that is what 
the Congress proposes to adopt for 
enforcing its demand on Government, 
on its failure to respond to the national 
demand at the end of the «current year. 
Even tf we are not prepared to accept 
non-violence on the ground of its ethical 
superiority to violent methods, it has to 
be adopted us the only way open 
to the people of India at present. But 
India should adopt non-violent non- 
co-operation not as the last resort of 
the weak and the helpless, not because 
she is unable to organise an armed 
revolt at present, not because no other 
method is available, but because it is 
the only method which can and will do 
for India and even for the world at 
large. Swaraj won by violence—assum- 
ing it were possible— will be the Swara] 
of the strong. It is bound to. create. in 
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time mutual jealousies among our 
various castes and communities and 
sure to lead to a trial of strength 
amongst them: A civil warin India 
is sure to have repercussions outside. it 
and to entangle many neighbouring 
countries In its meshes. The pre 
a civil war as a result of the establishment 
of Swaraj in the country cannot appeal 
to sensible Indians, and will mot attract 
thoughtful people in its favour. Por 
these cogent reasons, It seems to me that 
Non-Co-operation is the only safe method 
left open to us for bringing necessary 
pressure on Government. Whether we 
shall adopt the identical programme of 
1921, or vary it in detail to suit present 
condition, will have to be decided by 
the next Congress at Lahore, when it 
finally makes up its mind to revive non- 
co-operation. But there can be no doubt 
that the country has to he made ready 
for some kind of non-violent direct 
action, om a mass scale, in the near 
future, and the last Congress laid down 
а рг € for organising the country 
with that end in view, by strengthening 
Congress Committees throughout the 
country, and effecting 4 boycott of 
foreign cloth through khaddar propa- 
ganda. It is up to the nation to make 
good its promise and be prepared for 
the serious struggle before it, Let our 
slogan, therefore, be—" Back. to. Non- 
Co-operation," for vas alone will bring 
India to her destined goal. "Fhe Ameri- 
can poet Lowell's memorable lines seem 
to me to be quite apposite to the situa- 
tion before India:— 


For Humanity sweeps onward, where today the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver in his hands: 
Far in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling fageots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday now in-silent awe return, 
To glean up. the scattered pshes into History's golden ton 
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T wil be remembered that over three 
months про оп тпу return from the Cal 
cutin meetings during the last Christmas, 

lyentured to. make the. statement tfiat our 
political and economic salvation lay with 
the League of Nations. That was in the 
course of a conversation with a friend of 
mine and it was published in “The Hindu” 
on 2nd March last. Thadintended to rewrite 
am article on. the ‘subject, the better to ex- 
plain the whole position, ButI have been 
unable to do so for two reasons. In the first 
place, | have been trying amy best to get 
access to. the literature of the League so as 
to be in possession of its full activities up-to 
date. But I have not, as yet, succeeded in 
securing it Im the second piace, my health 
suddenly collapsed and I am now anin- 
patient in Dr, Rajan's Clinic, Trchinopoly, 
Hence I have decided to republish the con. 
versation as it appeared im "The Hindu" 
with this introduction, which I necessarily 
have to write under great disadvantages: 1 
do so because I think jt undesirable to post- 
pone the performance of this duty of mine 
ta the public any longer, 

2. Criticisms have appeared of the ex- 
реШепсу amd the practicability of this sug- 
gestion and many friends have also written 
to me on the subject. Naturally enough, 
ho one tins blamed the suggestion, while 
some íriends have praised it as a course 
worth tryimg. But tome it appears tint all 
these criticisms ignore one vital considera- 
ton. Whether or not the League of Nations 
would savé nsand the world from a situd- 
tion which is bound te develop. into am 
economic and political disturbance of the 
lighest magnitude, itis not clear what harm 
there is in our claiming its intercession at 
Uns stage. Hf the League nf Nations is loyal 
to these ideals in thelight of which its great 
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By Mx. C. VIIIARAGHAVACHARI 
(E£x-President, Indian National Congress) 


to be shown tip, 






prophetand founder. President Wilsonsturt- 


ed it, it is bound to tke speedy notice of the 


Indian problem. 1i, on the other lind, the 
League has departed from those ideals, 
which T do not hesitate to deny, it deserves: 
In: either case India: and 
the world stand to. pain. I have therefore 
no doubt that rhe course which I huve 
verttured to sugsestis one which oughtto 
be taken up by our leaders and tried as: 
soon as possible 


‘THe Cancrrra Deorstoxs or 1928: 


3. Imay here permit myself to шаке в 
personal — The spirit. which under- 
lay the conclusions arnved at in the National 
Gatherings at Calcutta last December dis 
so) meas they mist Taye distressed a 
great many others. There were those who, 
animated by a fervent enthusiasm and an 
impatient desire to see their country free 
at the earliest possible moment, proposed 
restlutions which stand redeemed only by 
the purity of their intention. There were 
those others, equally patriotic und no less 
ardent, who chastened their impatience 
with a lively practical sense In trying to 
hnd a common formula, impatient idealists 
on the one hand, and practical politicians 
on the other, produced a compromise reso- 
Intion replete with ambiguities,- I shall not 
enter into 3 fall examination of that com- 
promise resolution, The only part of it 
which concerns mie at present is that relat 
ing to Sanctions. [I agree that what has 
been called the constructive programe 
bo be carried on uninterruptedly, is beyon 
controyersy, a programme the most desir- 
able. At the end of this vear, however, 
should Britain not have responded to our 
demand fora selfletermined constitution. 
as everybody is sure it would mot, the 
Congress is to embark upon muss civil iis- 
uice and non-violent non-co-dpera tion, 
‘There can be no doubt that if all the other 
methods fail our deliverance is to come 
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from the employment of the. Non-Co-oper 
ative method. t our culture lends it- 
self to the easy nse of this method cannot. 
be gainsaid; but even with all our high 
spiritual attainment and traming хован 
1e ages, let us disillusion ourselves of the 
actual dangers of this delicate mstrument 
We have hind the experience: of Mahatma 
Gandhis movement. It did not succeed 
because even the Indian people lacked the 
strength ani the character without which 
it is impossible to wield this godly weapon, 
We now know that to — the masses 
af our countrymen into sufhcient fitness for 
working out successfully a programme of 
non-co-operation, would not only take a 
very long time, longer than we can wait 
with safety for the achievement of our 
objective, but it requires an amount of 
organisation and effort which- in the pre- 
sent state of our country; political and 
financial, it :5 hardly possible to put forth. 
When I realised the immense difficulties of 
Hus method for use within measurable 
future, the idea of invoking the assistance 
of the League of Nations occurred to me as 
the only possible alternative, Let me not 
bé understood as — any want of 
faith in the principles and the policy of 
not-co-operation. My faith in them stan 

reaffirmed. Hut I feel that it 15 even a 
higher course to adopt to appeal to the 
Leayue, as by its intervention the League 
tiny save is and the world considerable 
=: and enable us tò achieve Swaraj 
easter atid quicker. By its intervention 
the League cannot levy any suflcruy 
either in person or in property but non- 
cooperation is nothing it it 15 not a 


draft upon the popular capacity to suffer, 


and suffer terribly, in both person and pro- 
peny. 
ArrEAL TO THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


4. The appeal to the League of Nations 
iguchallenge to the conscience of civilised 
mankind, Almost every important seli- 
governing country in the world whith has 
pretensions to permanent and civilised 
institutions is represented on that body, 
Its ideals and its professions have 
pitched to a humanitarian key; its watcli- 
word is international] justice -To pre- 
vent war ond to settle international dis- 
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pute by mutual discussion and arbitration — 
rather than by dictation or by war 15 
the object of its policy. To whom shall 
an oppressed people appeal for a peace- 
ful settlement of its grievances Agust 
the oppressor, if not to a body inspired by 


‘such ideals and endowed with such oppor- 


tunities ? The League maintains, at great 
cost, several agencies for the purpose of 
facilitating its work ; and India pavsa very 
large proportion of that cost. She is entitled 
not only on humanitarian grounds but as a 
—— and prominent member of the 
,eague, to call in the whole-héarted assist- 
ance of the Leagne agencies for the solu- 
tion of her various problems, The spe- 
cialised skill which the League commands- 
cannot be had anywhere else. —— : | 

5. It is suggested that the League 
of Nations will not easily take cogni- 
zee of our appeal, T have discussed 
this aspect of the question in some detail 
in the course of the conversation. J 
adhere to the view that it is possible 
to bring the matter up before the. League 
effectively in more ways than one. Article 
XI of the Covenant is most important 
im this respect President Wilson him- 
self referring to it said: “Article XI says 
that it shall be the friendly right of any 
member of the League to call attention at 
anytime to anything, anvwhere that. геа» 
tens to disturb the peace of the world or the 
good understanding between nations, upon 
which the peace of the world depends. That 
in itself. constitutes a revolution in inter- 
national relationships: Anything that affects 
the pence of any part of the world is the 
business of every nation. Itdoes. mot have 
simply to insist that its trade shall not be 
interfered with; it has the right to insist 
that the nghts of mankind shall not be inm- 
tetfered with” This:emphatic and impres- 
sive interpretation of the article by the 
father of it is most helpful to our canse 
That to ignore the Indian. situation. wonld 
menite the world’s peace is certain. That 
any member of the League may invoke its 
jurisdiction to interfere in this matter is 
equally certain. I believe that it would 
not be impossibleto persuade one of the 
many  membertnations to move in this 
behali, having regard lû the justice, urgency 
and peril of the situation, [need not here 
refer to the fact that the League has 
jurisdiction, re sw to interfere, as M. 
Briand's action as President: of the League 
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Council in the dispute between Paraguay 
nnd Bolivia shows JT desire also to 
refer ‘to the views of two very eminent 
thinkers, 


Isma* Posmios IN THE LEAGUE 
5. I invite attention to. the passage 
qudted from Professor Laski's “A Grammar 
of Politics? at the head of this introduction, 
If the Philippine question and the Indian 
queen have tobe ultimately decided nn- 
er the auspices of the Lea: ue of Nations, 
cam it be suggested that. the application for 
the Leapues intervention is entertginable 
only Tf Jt proceeds from: the Philippine 
Government of the Government of India? 
The constitution of the Leagne makes it 
clenr that the Getersmoni of the various 
countries are the constituent menibers, 
Accordingly the Government of India is the 
member of the League. But this isa most 
remorkable instance of a Government not 
representing the people whom it poyerns, 
which has been allowed to become and re- 
mam a member of the League Today 
India is represented. on the. League not by 
the chosen delegates of her people but by 
the nominees of the British Government, 
Who expects that Britain will permit these 
потіпесѕ to put fortli the Indian people's 
pomtofview to the League? The people 
ean therefore only invoke the jurisdiction af 
the League through other available means 
international justice which ts the governing 
perpe ori e Leapue's activities, gives 
cr the implied power to actat the invi- 
tition of the real party on whose behali 
the Covenant provides that the respective 
governments as representing that party, 
shall-sit on the League Assembly. ` 
T Now, let me allude ito the views of 
Professor Noel Baker, MP, Professor 
of International Studies in the London 
School of Economics He said, ^ Despite 
its defects, the League of Nations was at 
this moment of great hmportance to India. 
If India was to become one of the great 
nations of the world, it would probably 
be largely through the instrumentali 
of the League In any case, her national- 
ity, whether as a Dominion or asa 
S ре independent State, would be 
aided and developed in large measure hy 
assoctition with that body: buthe wis nol 
surprised that India took little interest in 
the League so long as her delegations are 
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nominated and instructed by Downing 
Street" "This is the verdict of x get n 
who has studied the place of the. cin 


the economy ofthe жо Let us ‘hasten 
the day when we shall utilise the League 
through whose instrumentality we shall 
realise Gur риге among the great nations 
of the world, Let us invoke theirassistance 
in time so that our nationality, which is but 
in the making, inay be aided and developed. 
inlarge measure by that a let us 
understand that whether we shall bea Dotii- 
mon within the British Empire or an 
— State outside of it, we stand 
eqially in. need of the good office: of the 
League. 


BOGEY OF BRITAIN OPPOSITION 


8, LT appeal to my countrymen not to be 
daunted by the mere apprehension that the 
League will be prevented by Britain from 
entering into this question, We must ever 
be prepared to meet Britain's opposition, 


whether ina campaign of non-co-operition 


or in the chamber of the League Asseinbly, 
and the Jatter is by far the mosteasy. Be 
sides we must remember that the small na- 
tions of the world which form the majority 
of tie members. of. the League will be na- 
turally sympathetic to our aspiration for 
freedom rather than to Britain's efforts to 

us in bondage ; and a5 Professor Delisle 
Burns so eo out, the peculiar tise 
fulness of the League arises from the oppor 
tunity it affords to the small nations to par- 
ticipate in and to mfluence the policy of the 
great powers. “This influence will be more 
or lessin proportion to the magnitude and 
the urgency of the interests invalyed_ The 
Indian Swaraj question, both in tts internal 
and mternational aspects, is of sufficient 
gravity and importance to the future of the 
world's peace that we may expect the ex- 
perienced statesmen who meetin Geneva 
to take a just and rational view of it, [tis 
in this hope and in the hope that my coun- 
trymen will explore every avenue that is: 
open tons to reach the haven of Swara] 
that I have ventured respectinily to tender 
my humble suggestion. So ardent and so 
devoted a friend of India ns Mr C F. 
Andrews has recently told our countrymen 
that our eternal interests are best served by 
our éontinuance as members of the League 
of Nations. To the advice coming from him, 
pure, disinterested and well-informed as it is, 
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меше bound to pay heed, Also as a de- 
yout Hindu I revere Sri Krishna's sacred 
precept that пспоп must be our duty, the 
fruit thereof is no concern of ours: ‘The 
League may do’ what it likes but we shall 
not give room for the reproach that we 
failed to give it a chance, 

9, ‘The conclusion issonght to be drawn 
that because the Indian people do not en- 
joy. self-government, India's membership 
of the League is an anomaly and that there- 
fore the League for the present should treat 
our Government as an appendape to the 
British Government: So itis in fact, but 
itis this very anomaly which we require 
the League to remove. Either the. Leagne 
should in all honesty render every help it 
can in our efforts to become ‘nationally an 
organised people and a real member inter- 
nationally, or it should speedily decline 
tobe party to Britain’s game of enjoying 
an additional and undéserved vote in the 
League Assembly in the name of India. “To 
send. us out is perhaps not within the compet- 
ence of the pue becuse we dte än OTi- 
gina] member and our people have always 
paid their quota to the League's expense 
promptly and without demur. The only 
intvituble alternative for the League 15 
therefore to take action om our appli- 
cation. К 

10. Apart from the rights of parties 
arising from the interpretation of the 
League Covenant, it would raise the prestige 
ofthe League ina striking manner if it 
should interfere im major questions oi this 
kind with thesole view of righting an аре- 
long international wrong. Instead of going 
to the logical length of either ignoring the 
peopie of India. or of sending out the Indian 
Government from the League, it would, we 
may be sure, take the far nobler course of 
altering the fiction of Indian representation 
into a fact’ This will stand out as amon 
the most beneficent achievements in a 

ОГУ. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE [LEAGUE 


11. Ifmy countrymen are still sceptical 
of the usefulness of the League's interven. 
ton it is probably because, in- their pre 
occupations with internal politics, they have 


not bestowed enough attention to the 
history of the achievements „oL the 
League [ have dmwn attention to 


some of those achievements in the ton- 
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versation. Since then details have come 
tû ıs ûf the, manner. in. which the | 

so successfully settled the dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. * In December, 1925, 
whilst the League Council was sitting ш 
Lugano came the news of a serious war- 
threat in South. America. Bolivia and Para- 
guay had Шеп ош, M. Briand, the Presi. 
dent of the Council, immediately. sent out 
cables to the disputünts reminding then. 
that asmembers of the Leawue they were 
pledged to try peaceful means of settlement. 
Hé secured the support of Anterican and 
Argentine representatives, He then told 
the Bolivian and Paraguayan Сте 
d Afere that unless they adopted a more 
conciliatory attitude, the League would 
have to consider what further measures 


Should be taken to preserve peace Imme 


diately, Бонун the more aypressive of the 
two States; cabled to the League thal her 
troops had been ordered to: cease fire. Al 
most at once Paraguay, who had been 
calling up reserves, set about the бенон 
lisation: Both: countries. have azréed to 
accept mediation bythe Pan-American Con- 
ference, and have signed a Protocol to that 
effect It isnoticeable that the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference was also sitting at the time: 
According to one interpretation of the 
Munroe Doctrine, the interference of the 
League of Nations would be violation of 
that doctrine. By the step he took, M. 
Briand impliedlyextended the jurisdiction 
ofthe League of Nations, overriding this 
few interpretation of the Munroe Doctrine, 
He thereby did, indirectly, a great service 
to the many American States which were: 
all resisting this novel interpretation which 
reduced all American questions to the caté- 
goryof domestic questions, and as such. in 
capable of being touched b non-American 
diplomacy, The prestive of tlie League has. 
Increased as a result of this: achievement, 
especially as the 0.5. A. has acquiesced in 
these proceedings, The next important 
event of the highest significance t5 the: 
League of Nations’ ideal is the Kellogg 

Pact. Although owing to 4 change of the 
Party in Power, America refused to jain the 
League of Nations, a creation of the Demo- 
cratic President Wilson's, she realised that 
the League ideal has come ty stay, The 
Kellogg Pact is a clumsy and “almost 

hypocritical homage to. that ideal and a 

spurious imitation of some of the rovisions 

of the League Covenant After lis, let no 
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one discount the permanent influence in 
international afdirs of the League of Nations, 
It is yet too soon to say whether the sanc- 
tions are adexquate to the snccessiul carryimg 
out of the decisions of thé Géeague But 
this is necessurily of slow development, 
considering the novelty of this institution, 
and the departure it marks from the tradi- 
tional methods of settling disputes and of 
healing economicills, _ 

12, Already the non-participation of 
Americn in the League is n serious iis- 
advantuye both to America and to tie 
League. It is-an irony that President Wilson, 
one of the greatest of the world's benefactors 
who started the League on its career, shouli 
have encountered such extreme opposition 
to the League's idea from hisown country- 
men, Tt oniy shows that America erred in 
choosing for her President a prophet and 
aplilosopher far im advunce of her ideals; 
but the world gained by America's error. 
The League of Nations ls come to stay. 
Itis:a privilege to belong to tus sacred 
institution if we might do so as equals and 
notas mere licencees as wearetoday. While 
Шив weresuscitate ourselves as equals. of 
the other nations of the world, we shall not 
only tike upon ourselves those dificult 
duties which a civilised people awe ta their 
less fortunate brethren, we shall also be im 
au ensnent position to make plienomenal 
internal progress 


ADVANTAGES OF LEAGUES INTER 
VENTION 


їз. The appropriateness of inviting so 
distinguished a body. to. take. nótice of the 
Indian question appears to me tobe obvious. 
Itis impossible to conceive of a fairer arbi- 
trator between nations, lt i5 impossible 
also to think of a more eficient agency to 
advise in the readjustiient if not the recon- 
struction dl the country’s political and erona- 
mic policy. The variety of experience and 
talent available through the League's agen- 
cies is unavailable through any other source. 
In. this respect also its history for the short 
etiod of ten years fills me with hope, It 
fins averted national bankruptcies, 1t has 
revived trade and prosperity among: paralys- 
ed communities. Austria and Hungary 
would not be on He map of Europe but 
forthe timely assistanee of the League of 
Nations | 


в 
Тик Crisis iN ТАТА р 


14. Wein India have tow reached a 
supreme crisis. | have always stressed. and. 
lam not tirel of doing so now, that the. 
persistent decrease of our averape age and of 
our physical stamina to resist disease are 
unmistakable indications of this erisis The 
causes of the. decrease are attributed by our. 
thinkers and teaders, among other reasons, 
to various social factors. But it appelirs. 
as though the main reason [or our present 
state isnot fully appreciated, That reason 
isthe growing poverty of our people asa 
result of a wiliul pursuit of an anti-national 
financial policy. We ought therefore; to 
invite tie League of Nations to. assist us in 
conceiving and applying sound national finan- 
cial policy. China of Asiatic Governments 
isthie most recent instance ol a country emerg- 
ing from anarchy utilising the expert assist- 
ance of the. League im setting her financial 
affairs in order. 


Piosttw OF THE NATIVE STATES 


15. There is then the problem of the 
Indian Native Stites T haye been of opinion 
that the relations between British. India and 
tlie Indian States must be governed by prini- 
ciples of International Law. Substantial. 
questions relating to fiscal and political 
policy have been raised; and it is clear that 
the Ruther Conimittee has failed tà satisfy the 
parties concerned. These ате questions: 
eminently withinthe province of the League, 
and I even think that in the present 
organization of international affairs the 
sole jurisdiction pertains to the League. 
Britain is smd to occupv a position of para- 
tnountcy in relation to these States ; but the 
exact scope and operation of this paramountev 
im principle has yet to be determined. It is 
obviously unjust to let Britain herself decide 
this matter. Having revard to the immen- 
sity and the importance of this question, I 
think itis the duty of the League acting 
within its express powers to. take immediate 
notice af this question and awand s settlenient 

I6. Nextly, the League lias enunciated 
standatds of justice fo minorities which 


should be of the highest value in-solying the 


minorities question id India  Self-Govern- 
ment iu mid-European States. would be 
farcical if the League liad not formulated 
sound principles for the protection of niinori- 
ties, principles which have given universal 


vay 


satisfaction. Saysa great author, “ The deve 
Jopment of a new technique in —— the 
claims of minorities to general policy leads 
to the interesting situation that instead of 
being sources of irredients and friction, 
they are often. means of. reconciliation with 
the neighbourmg peoples" Letusinvite the 
Сенке to spply this new technique to the 
roblem of minorities cof India. 
e National Congress has in. co-operation 
with other bodies made many efforts to find 
anncceptable solution of this very important 
“question. The Government all along not 
only left us severely alone but’ they have 
always adjusted thetr policy so as to keep 
к Еее ОЕ hese differences Let 
us frankly confess the failure of our uniided 
efforts. In anguish of heart Mr. Jinnal told 
his countrymen, “Tf you wish to live as 
(decent mes iu this country, von mist settle 
u-Moslem on, Ifyou want to 
cease to be Pariahs tn this world, settle this 
seen let us remember that the 
indu-Moslem: question does not exhaust 
the minorities in this 
— In fact the political problem of 
India is solved the moment we can find a 
suitable solution to allay the fears and to 
‘Saleguard the interésts of the minorities 
of this country. The Sikhs and the Chris- 
fians live displayed commendable enthu- 
| for à nationally united India among 
religious minorities, It is not that they do 
not feel the necessity for &pecial protection 
but that they know the immediate nerd of 
the hour to le the achievement. of. Swaraj. 
[tis highly desirable to have an expert 
committee of the League fo go into all 
these questions im Hy and according 
SEA rine: ex There is à greater 
Hkelilieod of their. recommendations. being 
réceived favourably, as they. would be in 
the position of jurymen, disinterested, ani 
without any motive for partiality. 


problemi of 


Іушак Милтлку Expexorrenn 


17, This leads me on to the next most 
iispertant reason why we should establish 
and maintain live contact with tre League, 
The expeniliture in India has 
always bern outrageously heavy and dis- 

' actual needs of. Indian 
defetice. Our efforts lave failed to red 
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position to largely reduce our armaments 
fod to deflect the — wasteful expendi- 
ture to nation-building activities. 


IxprA'* STATUS AMONG NATIONS OK THE 
Wort 


14 While thusin the internal organk- 
sation of our country we have everything 
to vain by invoking the assistance of the 
Leagne, our position among the nations of 
the world: will become assured if we succeed 
in turning our membership of the League: 
шо а reality. | envisage a future. when 
India shall be a pernianent or at leasta 
semi-permanent member of the League 
Council. Weare a nation in the making, 
and the genius of our times points to the 
irresistible conclusion that no nation can 
be made except as part of an international 
mechanism, I believe that if Afghanistan 
had become a member of the League, King 
Amanullah would have found himself 
Sstratijrer in dealing with the most latent. 
able and reactionary revolution in recent 
tines Let us warn ourselves against the 
consequences of such an isolated пайоп- 
Hist, Our object must be to secure an 
effective voice in the ordaining of world 

licy, as, economically and politically, our 
interest in-world peace and prosperity is as 
great as that of any. other country in the 
world, * 

19. When once we gain such g status, 
our usefulness to the world would be une 
limited. We shall bein a far better posi- 
tion than any other member of the Leayue 
to undertake those ardyous and humani- 
turian duties which the League requires 
some of its members to perform in t 
of Mandated territories. Having ves 
suffered under intolerable servitude tti 
which we have been involuntarily placed, 
we have exceptional intuition and ex- 
perience to administer the League's man- 
date in the Lasting: interest of the world. 


CoNcprsmos 


Let me now conclude 1 tia Е 
оше ta refer Т a few aspects of the weds 
ш а га ng way, 1h | 
—* date I shall do all that ix nay t 
press upon my. conntrytrier 
of utilising this method for the — 
be able to 


of our ideals [ hope also ‘to 


* 
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create sufficient interest in my conntrymen 
so that the younger and more energetic 
amongst them might work it ont with 
speed and decision. Ifthe method fails 
we shall not be the poorer. But if it sic- 

what a saving of human suffering! 
The weapons of civilised warfare are avatl- 
able not рае to warring governments 
they are equally available to an op — 
people at war with their tyrant rulers 1 
cannot contemplate without shudder the 
possibility in our country of ‘an anarchy 
so convulsive. And yet that is what stares 
us in our face if our om is not peacc- 
fully gained immedistely. We have waited 


re Ела 
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too long ; we cannot wait —— We 
mist win our freedom anyhow. But we 
are bound to try every method of peace 
before we resign ourselves to the ineyitable 
arbitration of the sword. God guide us 
with wisdom on this sirpreme occasion, 

Note, Since the above was — 
the views of Mr. H_N. Brailsford, publish 
in" The New Leader" a in “The 
Hindu" of June 15, 1929, Mr. Brailsford 
suvgests that the Lengne of Nations is 
the proper authority to safeguand the 
interests of Indian minorities. E am glad to 
find that my own views have received. the 
support of this eminent authority. 
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HE Students’ Brotherhood starts 
well indeed in having listened this 
morning to most instructive and interest- 
ing address. I may well congratulate the 
organization оп its excellent inaugura- 
tion. I too have made acquaintance 
of a gentleman who, being called to the 
high office of Vice-Chancellor, has 
proved how fit he ts to guide the young. 
P ripe scholar, who is not afraid of 
g large quotations from the 
classics in such a place as Poona, tsa 
person whom we may congratulate upon 
his courage. Some ofus, I am afraid, 
have been banished from the world of 
books and literature—exalting 
thoughts clothed in beautiful language 
we once knew—but are daily companions 
today of Blue Books and Reports; and 
our new inspiration comes either from 
the * Democrat" of Nairobi or from the 
"Chronicle" in Bombay. To be rè 
minded of the great sayings that have 
inspired our race from the beginning 
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and to which it is never unprohtable 
to turn, not even in the moments of 
greatest excitement, seems to me to be 
called from the world—it may seem 
very paradoxical, but like many para- 

it ts true—of fleeting unrealities 
to. the world of abiding truth, You, Sir, 
have done us this t service this 
morning and our debt to you is indeed 
great. 


HiNpv-Mostgw Ustry 


You have further had. not only the 
wisdom but the bravery to call upon 
Hindus and Moslems to unite; and 
coming from a Vice-Chancellor who 
must not speak about politics, your 
exhortation that we should attend to 
political as well as social and religious 
reconstruction 15 indeed a novelty. 
What else it is, I will not venture to 
say; but I will remember to quote 
against you as often as occasion may 
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arise voursaying that the Indian pi 

ple are a nation, Well, are the Indian 
people a nation? If they are not a 
mation today, there is no duty higher 
than to make them a nation. Much 
that we have heard today in the state- 
ment that was made, im the songs, and 
im the Vice-Chancellors address, takes 
us far indeed from the daily happenings 
about which we read and hear. To say 
thatthe human race is a brotherhood 
and that we must realise it is to report 
ior the millionth time one of the great- 
est commonplaces of this world, Ever 
since such a thing as Religion was 
known, great teachers have laid down 
the duty of a love that knows no boun- 
daries of race or country or colour. [t 
has been the dream of all great workers 
of every kind—statesmen and philoso- 
phers, why even the princes of the 
market place have spoken indeed in 
terms that pay homage to the idea that 
man is organically one being and that 
until that fact is recognised and em- 
bodied in our daily lives we fall short 
indeed of that for which we are des- 


tined: 
Weary as we are of hearing this 
great truth, it must be admitted that 


Our progress towards its realization is 
piintully slow. How often do we hear 
the contrary maxims preached.“ East is 
Fast and West is West" is only опе 
of the many sayings which run counter 
to ‘this: great teaching, It is not in 
the realm of politics only that we fall 
lamentably short of this ideal, Al 
along the line, whether you consider 
countries ór civilizations, or alf the 
institutions under which the nations 
live today or even the institutions 
which they seek tò fashion for tomorrow 
—whichever aspect of the world's 
life you consider for the moment—you 
see abundant signs that we are far, 
fur indeed, from realising this great 
ideal, 
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Castes, for instance, in this country 
have been a dividing factor. We have 
now learnt trom experience which has 
been, I am afraid, much {oo costly 
that caste is a thing which, whatever 
it may have done once, now works 
nothing but evil i we cannot get 
rid of it altogether, we are anxious, 
each one of us im liis own way, to get 
rid at least of the spitit of caste, of 
the arrogance it brings, of the exclu- 
siveness that it seems to prescribe as 
duty, Some of us, ardent reformers, 
promise to onrselves at am early date 
the advent of a day when the spirit 
of caste will be banished from India; 
but while in India we sometimes 
venture to delight ourselves with this 
vision, look abroad for a minute and you 
will see in that other continent with 
which we are so closely allied, in that 
continent of Africa from which I just 
now have returned, you find a form of 
caste growing up. You find there caste 
built upon what seems to have been the 
first foundation of caste even in India, 
za Ше distinction of colour, for our own 


Castes seem originally to lave been built 


upon the differences of *Varna,’ e. 
colour. But it is interesting or itis full 
of tragic interest to see that while one 
branch. of the human race should be 
struggling to rise from the trammcels and 
limitations and the bondage of the caste 
mone part of the world, that at the 
same tume in another part of the world 
another branch of our race should try 
to revive this outworn systetn ; and then, 
not like in India where the Government, 
all our public institutions, the Law and 
everything that we live under, is agains! 
caste and spends its strength, in destroy- 
ing it, not like in India where we receiv- 
ed so much assistance in the demolition 
of caste, but,. alas, calling the aid of law, 
egal institutions, schools and colleges, 
even railway trains and commercial sys- 
tems, posts and telegraphs, every sort of 
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thing which we are accustomed here to 
consider as enemy of caste, is there used 
to build up this system of caste and to 
keep man apart from his brother men. 
Is it not indeed a proof that these great 
ideals for whith the founders of our 
religion stood, that these great ideals 
which seein to slide so easily from our 
lips morning and evening, are really 
slow of accomplishment? 


ÜXxENESS OF MANEKIND 


I will grant that upon a large sur- 
vey of our human experience we seem 
steadily from аре to age to be waking 
progress towards it. But if we delude 
ourselves into the belief that that progress 
isabsolutely fixed and 15 now made ir- 
dependent of our will or of our work, we 
шаке а tremendous mistake. Our lec- 
turér this morning has done good ser- 
vice in reminding us of this everlasting 
obligation to fight ever for the oneness 
of mankind and to seek to widen the 
Imitation of everything that has hitherto 
taught us to proceed the contrary direc- 
tions. While that fight has gone on, we 
now start everyday movements of various 
kinds: some take root and flourish and 
do their allotted task for man; others 
last only for a day, live feebly while 
they live and then die without. being 
lamented atall One way and another, 
in some places strongly, in other places 
feeblv, man ever seems to moving 
forward towards his destiny. The fight, 
however, must be fought, old and young 
among us, rich or poor, man or woman, 
none of us can afford to rest from tliis 
never-ceasing hght We do not know 


when it began, Its beginning seems to 
have been lost in the early days of our 
race. Nor can we foresee that time when 
we may lay down our arms and rest. 
content that matt has at last realised liis 
destiny. The fight then scems to be 
ceaseless, but for that reason none of us 
dare to turn our back uponit, Every one 
of us has to be a soldier in the fight and 
the inauguration this morning is but an 
enlistment of soldiers whose hearts, | 
believe, are fresh and young, whose 
courage, T hope, will last and whose work. 
will live long after some of us will have 

been laid in our graves. To the brother- 
hood, Sir which you have inaugurated 

this morning, you and I and others here 

wish a long and happy and useful career. 

When young men come to Professor 
Joag to deliver up their names, may 
they remember that this morning they 

have been enlisting themselves as fight- 

ing units in this vast army whose work 

knows no race, in which there is nothing 
like final triumph in which at the same 

timié there is nothing like hopeless defeat, 
їп which there is work and honour and 

of reward. for the gallant and‏ ر 

eroic soldier, To this fight, then, you 

are called this morning, young men 

of Poona, and may he who never closes 

his eye to the welfare of his creatures 

watch your career and see that as you 

begin so well yon will also progress 

mightily from day to day and before 

this brotherhood weakens and dies away, 
it will have built for itself a mame and 

reputation which others afterwards may 
take from it and carry on the great if 

ceaseless work. | 





A BOUT the time of the Sepoy Mutmy 
at 1857-8, which convulsed North 
India and certain. scenes of which 

were witnessed at Arrah in Bihar, on the 
toad from the Ganzes to the beleaguered 
house which still stands near the honse 
occupied by the District Judge of Arh, 
aud at Reehiganj to the west of Arrah where 
Major Eyre routed a strageling rabble of 
mutineers, there were some noted saints in 
Bihar. India has always been the land of 
saints and they have been always venerat- 
ed by all classes of people, and the remark- 
able fact remains that Mussalman saints are 
held in equal respect by Mussalmans and 
Hindus alike  Atthe time of the. Mutiny 
and for several years thereafter people 
used to tell strange stories of the miracu- 
lous powers of these saints. That 1s an- 
other weakness of the Indian character, 
though the faith in miracles persists 
throughout the world. No story about a 
saint in India is complete without one or 
more miracles attributed to him, though 
the goodness. of a man is in reality a 
miracle im itselí — Some of the stories that 
Iheard asa chik have clung round my 
memory and [ cam vet recall the narties of 
three saints whose fame had spread 
throughout Bihar an those days. 


Tinta Suan 


Tikia Shah derived his name from the 
litte cakes of powdered charcoal used for 
smoking tobacco im Hihar and elsewhere. 
A fire ighted by these cakes was constantly 
burning in front of the saint and people 
brought him offerings of these mkes with 
whieh the fire was fed at all hours of the 
day and night. Thesaint was known by 
no other name and no one knew the history 
of his life. Year in and year out he was 
seen sitting in a little lut on. the bank. of 
the Ganges The wonderful thing about 
him was that nobody ever saw him leav- 
ing his seat When food was brought to 
him hc ate sitting where he was. The 
charcoal cakes were heaped up within his 
reach and when there was no one to tend 
the firehe would feed :t. himsell. Late at 


night when he was left alone he would die 
down and go to sleep, but the «earliest: 
morning visitor saw him sitting as uswal, 
silent, and contemplative, with the fire 
burning near him. He spoke very littl 
though mer and women flocked to him an 
asked him for all kinds of favours. He 
never accepted any offerings of money and 
showed no. interest in wealthy  wisitors. 
When a child suffering from some illness: 
was brought to him he would fook into Its 
eyes fora moment and lay a gentle hand 
upon its head and stroke its hody two or 
three times Generally the child was 
licaled. | 
Naturally, there was a great deal of 
curiosity among the people about Tikia 
Shah. How could he cemain in his seat 
day and night without ever going autto 
answer the calls of nature? No man was 
allowed to stay all night in the hut as after 
midnight all visitors were told to 
depart There was no attendant, no dis- 
ciple And people were afraid to play the 
spy upon the saint, fearing his displea- 
sure. (One dark night, or mather in the 
small hours of the morning à poor ma, 
à small vendor of. ireen EAE н 
passing by the river-side in a hurry. It was 
about Jam The man had gone toa 
village where he was detained tilla late. 
hour and he was now htrrying back to 
town to buy vegetable from the wholesale 
Ее grocers the first thing in the morning. 
fe had mo imtention of spying on Tikia 
Shah and did not even think of him. The 
hut itself was at some distance Suil- 
denly out of the dark, between the swilt- 
flowing glistening waters and the hut of 


„the saint a tall, dark form coming ont of 


the river loomed tp before the affrighted 
seller of vegetables. There was mò mis- 
taking that imposing, swarthy form and 
the wet, matted locks clingmg to the 
bovine head and the strong neck. Erectand 
straight asa pillar stood Tikia Shah, amd 
the other man stopped dead in his tracks. 

What brings thee here at this hour of the 
night?" asked the samt in a. voice that set 
the man's heart pounding against his. ribs. 

Hast thon been sent to watch me?" The 
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man fell down at Tikia Shah's. fect and 
faltered out, "As Heaven is my witness, 
Shah Saheb, 1 had no thought. of intruding 
on your privacy, lam returning from the 
next village and was hurrying to the 
market to buy the few — that I 
cil" Tikia Shah ordered the man to 
stand up and fixed npon him a gaze that 
seemed to penetrate the darkness, After 
afew nroments he said, “Thou art telling 
the truth, Go and prosper, but beware 
how thou tellest any man whatthon hast 
seen tonight! Jf thou sayest but. one 
word-it will be at instant peril of thy life?" 
The man waited to lear no more but ran 
away as fast as lis legs could carry 
hin. 

From the very text day the màn. pro- 
spered and he prospered so rapidly that tti 
4 (ew months he became a wealthy man, 
built himself а handsome house and 
drove about in his carriage and pan, Re 
used to send daily offerings of sAm 
or charcoal cakes, to the saint but never 
ventured to appear before him: He 
took precious care not to mention to 
‘any one that he had seen Tikta Shalt 
moving about outside his hut and 
searcely even mentioned his name. His 
wealth, 
for with it came the desire for good living; 
the love of wine, the entertainment of boon 
companions, the patronage of music and 
dancing. ne evening in his cups he 
grew boastful, for it is ever true that when 
the wine is in, the wit will be out One of 
his chums rallied him on his sudden ac- 
quisition of wealth while a dancing girl, 
sitting in front of him was making eyes 
gt him. * Av, ay," said master Newrich, 

many people would like to know where 
шу wealth comes from.” He poured him- 

|i another cup of wine, drank it off, 
hiccuped and resumed, “Only a few 
months ago I hawked a basket of vege 
tables and did not carn even two annasa 
day, Whence comes all this wealth that 
vou sec? You want to know where is my 
gold- mine? It is near ‘Tikia Shah's 
hut Have you seen him seeking his gold 
gt night?” | 

Ashe said these words blood gushed 
out of his mouth and he fell forward on his 
face—4dead ! 

The next morning, so ran the legend, 
Tikia Shah disappeared and he was not 
Seen again. 


however, proved his undoing, 


Poot, Saag 


Unlike Tikia Shah Phool Shah азге 


lessness personified, He was rarely at rest 


He was seen always striding along with 


long swinging steps, tireless, never halting, 
never resting. Hin the moming he was 
seen passing throught one village the even- 
ing would find hun in another village 
twenty miles away. Food was FREY 
offered to him whenever he asked for it but 


he rarely asked for a night's shelter any- 


where, and he slept anywhere, under the 
stars and the open sky, underneath à. tree, 
but hardly ever under a roof, The children 
ran at his heels amd the village women 
came running after him to ask for a 
blessing. His one engrossing passiom wits 
for flowers, whence be derived his name 
just as Tikin Shah was named after the 
charcoal cakes that were kept burning: 
before him. Over itis long trailing robe o 
many patches and many colours Phool Shah 
was loaded with garlands of flowers of 
every kind and he carried flowers in his 
hands and in his garment. Wherever he saw 
flowers he plucked them and as he passed 
like the Wandering Jew people rans 
him to give offering of flowers and gur- 
lands. Like Tikia Shah he never accepted 
money and was credited with the posses 
gion of miraculous powers. 

Phool Shah's wanderings were mainly 
confined to the Shahabad district, but some- 
times he would cross the Sone to the east 
and would pass through Dinapur to Patna, 
or he would turn north and crass over the 
Ganges to Chuprah. Once he was found 
plucking flowers from the Magistrate 
Saheb's garden in Arh. The. Saheb 
ordered the fakir to be arrested but as His 
men appeared to be loath to lay their hands 
upon the holy man the. Magtstrate ordered 
Phool Shah into a room: Thesaint meekly 
obeyed withont a word of protest апі: Ше 
Saheb promptly locked him wp. He then 
gent for the police and the Inspector 
hastened to the Magtstrate’s bungalow, 
When the Magistrate went to unlock the 
room he found the doors wide open and 
the culprit gone. ‘The Magistrate fumed 
and threatened his men wlio swore that 
they had not gone near the room, nor һай 
апу one seen Phool Shah pass out The 
Magistrate of course had no faith in пигд- 
cles out of the Bible, but the Inspector of 
Police respectíully expliinz that the fikir 
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was a very holy man who coveted nothing 
but flowers and it might lead to trouble if 
he were arrested. The Magistrate made 
light of the superstitiousness of the people 
but let the incident pass. 

Phool Shah wasa most elusive person- 
ality with the wander-lust strong apon him. 
He wanted nothing but flowers amd people 
tried in vain to find lnm a fixed dwelling 
or ta tempt him to live at any particular 
place. Sometimes in the deep silence of the 
night village and townsfolk would hear a 
deep, strong voice proclaimine Alhamdulil- 
lah? Allumdulillah! and the voice would 
pass mto the distance, and silence would 
ence more fill the might. “Itis Phool Shah 
passing," tlie be would mutter in awe 
and again seek their broken sleep, 


Ваѕ ла” Hana 


Close to the Gangi to the north of 
Arrah lived Basulia Baba im а clean, stall 
büt at a considerable distance from the 

ublic road. Не was a slender, dapper 
itle man with a fair complexion and 
of scrupulously clean habits He did 
nok look likea Sadhu at. all. 
white орад chapan, 
white minslin cap on his head, 
almost a dandy, 


He wore a 
Auridar pyjamas, a 
and looked 
He was both learned and 








REMARKABLE evidence of how 
~ trade within the Empire has deve- 
loped is contained in a very interesting 
volume, called the Third Annual 
Report of the Empire Marketing Board. 
“The newness of many of the great 
exporting industries of foodstuffs and 
raw materials in the oversea Empire is 
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profoundly 


‘modest. He was accessible to all, but he 


made no pretensions of any kind, though 
poopie persisted in demanding favours fram 


‘him and firmly believed that he — 
supernatural powers: He ited no help 


and no charity, In a shelf in the wall there 
was a bamboo reed pipe, a dans or алй, 
from which hr derived his; name. He 
never played on it in the presence of any 
man. Butin the still night he drew from 
it exquisite. notes of ravishing melody, 
People would stand away ata distance and 


listen entranced to lis music No one 
ventured to approach near for as soot. as 


the player saw any one coming the lute 
stopped and there would beno more music 
that night. Those who had heard him play, 
and among them were ignorant people as 
well as others who understood music, prais- 
ed his skill with rapturous extravagance. 
They said they had never heard апу шап 
playing such divine music They felt them- 
selves uplifted, they felt as if their very 
souls were being drawn out of them. They 
fancied that Sri Krishna's lute must have 
made such heavenly musicin Brindahan on 
the bank of the Junina, 

[tis worthy of note that the real names 
of these three saints were never known, and 
they were called merely alter their personal 
habits or accomplishments: - 













not” states the Report, “perhaps quite 
adequately Бо e of 
the Dominions and inany of the Colonies 
have advanced within the last fifty years 
rom a relatively todest position’ into 
that of important contributors to and- 
purchasers in the great markets of the 
world.” There has been an extraordinary 
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development of the Empire's resources | 


ever since the beginning of the present 

A survey confined only to the leading 
exports shows that Australia's shipments 
of wool have risen in this period from 
slightly over 500 million 1b, to about 
800 million th, and her exports of wheat 
from half a million tons to two million. 
Canada's wheat exports have grown 
from about a quarter of à million tons 
lo approximately seven million tons and 
her exports of newsprint from next to 
nothing to two million tons New 
Zealand's principal rts are wool and 
dairy produce; the first has gone up 
from under 150 million to over 200 
million Ib. and butter from less than à 
quarter million, and cheese from 100,000 
cwt. to nearly one and a half million cwt 
ineach case. In the Union of South 
Africa shipments of wool have risen from 
U to 260 million lb: Newfoundland 
has developed since the beginning of 
the century, an export trade in paper 
to the annual value of £21 million. 
India, which cannot, of course, be сош- 
pared with the Dominions for newness, 
nevertheless shows a similar advance. 
Exports of nearly all her numerous pro- 
ducts have shown progress in the pre- 
sent century. Raw cotton, her main 
export, has increased. from 400 million 
to nearly 1,500 million Ib, last year and 
tea from 190 million Ib. to 360 million Ib. 

In the Colonies an even more marked 
development has occurred. Cocoa ех: 
ports, for instance, have risen from less 
than: halfa million to 110 million th, 
in Nigeria, and from less than one and 
a quarter milhon to 490 million Ib. in 
the Gold Coast, Exports of rubber fram 
British Malaya bave grown from no- 
thing to about 370,000 tons although 
some part of the rubber exported has its 
origin outside British territory. Tea 
from Ceylon has gone from 140 million 
to 228 million lb, rubber from 73 cwt, 


to one and a quarter million cw. and 
copra from less than half a million to 
two milhon cwt Bananas from Jamaica 
(8d million to 17 million bunches last 
year) may be quoted as а further 
instance. 


RANGE OF EMPIRE SUPPLIES 


The development of the natural re- 
sources. of the oversea Empire'is thus 
being carried out with steady efective- 
ness. The significance of this to people 
in Britain may be seen more vividly, 
perhaps, from. another angle. The range 
of Empire products available in that 
country is year by vear spreading, A 
revolution m — Empire supplies has hap 
pened within the lifetime of those who 
are now barely middle-aged. Me- 
mories are short in such matters and thts 
revolution has hardly been noticed by 
the general public which has been so 
considerably affected by iL An article, 
not to be found in the land yesterday, 
appears as a curiosity and a luxury ima 
limited number of shops todav, and 
comes down within reach of everybody 
tomorrow: But its former rarity is 
quickly forgotten and the new. contribu- 
tion to the variety of diet (and often 
also to health) is accepted without curio- 
sity, That this should be so is natural 
The additions made. and being made 
by the Dominions and Colonies to our 
supplies deserve, however, to be empha- 
sised in any consideration of the prog- 
ress of Empire marketing. 

Two generations ago, Britain derived 
only a very limited range of its. require- 
ments from oversea parts of the Entpire. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the first ship- 
ment of frozen meat from Australia ‘will 
take place towards the end of this year, 
while New Zealand's meat trade only 
began in the cighties. Fifty years ago 
only small quantities of butterand cheese 
came from the Southern Dominions; 
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the tea industry of Ceylon was no 
more than a few years old; Canada 
had not yet begun to export apples, 
and no pears. plums, grapes, or peaches 
from South Africa and no apples or 
pears from Australia had reached that 
country. Rubber from Malaya, bananas 
from Jamaica and cocoa from West 
Africa were equally unknown. A quar- 
ter of a) century later, in 1904, these 
products had all appeared on the British 
market, some 0f them, such as frozen 
meat and dairy produce, had become 
firmly established, others were in their 
infancy. But there were stil] hardly any 
Australian currants or raisins; no New 
Zealand apples or pears, no South 
African oranges or grape-frnuit and по 
Kenya coffee. Year by year the gaps 
were filled up. Butas recently as the 
end of the war, there were no eggs from 
the Southern Dominions and scarcely 
any home produced beet sugar or can- 
ned fruits. In the last two or three years 
cigarettes made from Rhodesian tobacco 
have become familiar in British shops, 
cigarettes from Cyprus and Mauritius 
have been obtainable and canned fruit 
from Fiji, chilled salmon from Newfound- 
land and grapes from Palestine have, 
for the first time, been shipped to that 
country. Nor has this steady spreading 
of the range of Empire supplies ceased. 
New experiments in production are 
constantly reported an imental 
consignments from many and scattered 
parts of the Empire give promise of an 
expansion in the future not less notable 
than in the past. 


RECENT RECORDS 


High record shipments of various 
Empire-grown foodstuffs have been 
achieved in this same brief period of two 
years. Australian sultanas and raisins 
imported in 1927 were 160000 смі. 
greater than in any previous season, 
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while Australian wine more than 
doubled its previous highest figure. 
Severe frosts towards the end of 1927 
lowered these imports in 1928, but 
Australian apples, pears and canned 
fruit all made records. Iniports of frozen 
pork and cheese from New Zealand in 
1927 reached higher points. than ever 
before, but in the cases of the first two 
were surpassed in 192%, while butter 
and cheese ‘came r ively within two 
and three and a half per cent of the 
record, and apples and pears both 
established new records. Shipments 
of oranges, grape-fruit, peaches, g 
and wine from the Union of uth 
Africa were all higher in 1927 than 
ever before. In 1928, grapes, oranges 
and grape-fruit declined slightly, but 
were larger than in any year before 1927, 
while pears, raw sugar and wine all 
made records. Wheat and tobacco from 
Canada, coffee from East Africa and 
tobacco from Rhodesia are other com- 
modities shipped to this country in 1928 
in greater quantities than in any earlier 
year. 
. Such figures suggest that the market- 
ing of Empire produce is being active- 
ly pursued in Britain. Many agents, 
some of them outside human control (the 
weather, for instance) have interven- 
ed. But one conclusion may safely be 
drawn. The tide of Empire trade is 
flowing strongly. The Dominions and 
Colonies are able to supply more and 
more of the needs of Britain and, in 
return, that country is finding in the 
oversea Empire a growing demand for 
British goods. A Ê with many of 
the Dominions and Colonies only on the 
threshold of their economic manhood, 
the oversea Empire, while it comprises 
only one quarter of the world's surface 
and population, absorbs nearly half the 
exports of the United Kingdom. ` 
The Empire «Marketing. Board has 
found in this active, stirring world of 
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Imperial trade many new objectives in 
the last year towards the attainment of 
which its funds might properly and 
usefully be employed. It is naturally 
best known to the public through tts 
publicity work, particulars of which are 
iven in the yof the Report. But 
its other activities have been no less 
vigorously pursued. 

These, seen asa whole, may be de- 
fined as the making possible of an 
Empire-wide efforts in scientific co-oper- 
ation, Such hopeful developments of 
the last year as the establishment of 
eight new Imperial Scientific Bureaux, 
jointly financed by the Governments of 
the Empire, and the appointment of the 
Colonial Advisory Council of Agricul- 
ture and Animal Health show how 
strongly the tide is flowing in favour of 
co-operation. Scientists and econo- 
mists can between them offer four main 
contributions towards the furtherance 
of Empire marketing. First, they can 
help to develop to the full the at present 
barely tapped natural resources of the 
Empire. Secondly, they can help to 
render production as economical as pos- 
sible by reducing waste in the field, in 
transit and in store. Thirdly, they can 
p to ensure that regularity of supply 
and uniformity of quality which are the 
two essentials of progressive modern 
marketing. Lastlv, they can provide 
knowledge, on the one hand, of crop 
prospects and general] trade conditions 
inany producing industry and, on the 
other hand, of the special demands and 
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preferences of the consuming public and 
of the traders through whom that public 
is reached. ATI the Board's expenditure 
on research and on economic investiga- 
tion serve one or more of these ends. 

It is essential in such work to take 
long views; the prizes at stake аге 
tremendousand while the trend of trade 
cannot be changed in a day, there is no 
discoverable limit to the rewards that 
may fall to wisely directed research and 
well-planned economic organisation. 
Certainly no industry that secks to 
hold its own and still more to advance 
under the prevailing conditions of world 
competition dareturn its back on the 
Scientist or the economist. We are 
livingin an age not of miracles, but 
enterprise. In conclusion, it need only 
be added that the Empire Marketing 
Board has been encouraged by the evi- 
dence it has received from official and 
commercial sources. that its work is 
considered useful by those who may 
be termed its clients, that is, by the pro- 
ducers of the Empire at home and 
overseas. Without going into the ques- 
tion here of Indian exports and imports, 
from the political standpoint, it 1$. suffi- 
cieut to remark that there are many 
things which India produces in abund- 
ance, which can find a large sale in Bri- 
tain, if only Indian tradesmen and mer- 
chants were enterprising enough. Those 
who may desire to obtain a larger sale 
for Indian produce in Britain should 
carefully study the Report surveyed in 
this review. 





By Ds. P. GUHA-THAKURTA, M.A, PD. 
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[NOWHERE in the anctent history of 
India do we find any specific 
references to dramatic performances 
upon a regular stage. The theorists 
"i Sanskrit drama and rhetoricians do 
not mention the existence of theatres 
m ancient India for the production of 
plays, The only record left to us is 
Bharat's memorable work on Sanskrit 
dramaturgy called the BHARATIYA 
MATVASASTRA which discusses the 
technical details of stape-building and 
deals with the architectural methods and 
designs for the auditorium. This natur- 
ally leads one to suppose that there 
must have existed in ancient India 
theatres for which Bharat made his 
suggestions. But, unfortunately, as. yet 
we are not im possession of amy con- 
vulsive historical facts to corroborate 
such a supposition and to tell us where 
such theatres first existed and how their 
performances were conducted. A new 
light has, however, been thrown on the 
subject by Dr. Bloch's recent discovery 
of the remains of an ancient cave, which 
is believed to have been used tor pur- 
poses of dramatic representation. ‘This 
discovery was made in 1903 at Ram- 
garh. Hill in the area of Laksmanpur 
on the estate of Sirguja about one 
hundred miles from Kharsia on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway line. Dr. Bloch 
says, " that the plan of the small amphi- 
theatre in front of the cave with its 
hemispherical rows of rock-out seats 


rising in terraces above each other and 
with the pathways between them arrang- 
ed somewhat like concentrie ciredles and 
radiants, bears a somewhat similar re- 
semblance to the plan of a Greek theatre 
cannot, I think, be overlooked. And. it 
will likewise be admitted that the shape 
of a Greek theatre in an Indian build- 
ing that served similar purposes has 
a strong bearing upon the question. 0f 
the Greek influence on the Indian 
drama.”* Dr. Bloch concludes. by say- 
ing that the cave "evidently was not 
the abode of pious- ascetics void of all 
worldly achievements, but it was a place 
where poetry was recited, love songs 
were sung and theatrical performances 
acted. In short we may look upon it 
as ап Indian theatre of the 3rd century 
В.С^*® Dr. Bloch quotes: the view of 
Professor Lüders that caves in ancient 
India were not exclusively the abode 
of ascetics and radhus but were also Ше 
resort of dancing girls and their lovers" 
Professor Lüders, in support of his own 
view, quotes a number of passages from 
Kālidāsa and the most ingenious of all 
his: suggestions is the interpretation of 
the word “lenasobhikai’ (which occurs 
in one of the Mathura inscriptions) as 
meaning ‘a caye-actress" Further, as re- 
gards Greek influences on stage-build- 
ing and stage-architecture in ancient 
India, Dr. Bloch does not think it "in 
the least improbable that, if Indians be- 
came acquainted with Greek theatres the 
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suitability of the arrangements of these 
must have ted them to adopt similar 
structures for their own places of 
amusement The Greek influence often 
stretches very far in India and in time, 
I believe, we shall be able to trace it 
much farther than we think at present”? 
Dr. Bloch also mentions in this connec- 
tion the well-known statue of Apollo 
carved upon one of the pillars at Buddha 
Gays and another similar figure dis- 
covered inside the Ananda caye. There 
ts perhaps little doubt as regards Greek 
infiuence on the architecture of ancient 
India-but it is still very difficult to judge 
(unless some more historical facts of 
an authentic nature are available) to 
what extent this one single discovery of 
an amphitheatre in the Sitibenga cave 
at Ramearh Hill might solve the much- 
discussed question of the Greek influence 
on the Indian drama.* But in any ease, 
it Bengal for example, we know for 
certain that the first theatres there were 
not at all established in the line or 
tradition of the stage-architectonics of 
ancient India. They were an entirely 
new institution, produced by influences 
absolutely alien to the Hindu race, Of 
course, the popular folk-drama known 
as Yatra has been in existence in 
Bengal from a time perltaps even before 
recorded history begins. Whether the 
Bengali Yatra is a direct continuation 
of the ancient Vedie drama or whether 
itis connected with the dramatic activi- 
пез of a much Jater period, has been 
the subject of discussion of various 
Indologists for years. The Bengali 
YVatri as it exists today is generally 
regarded asa kind of community play, 
originating in the religious worship of 
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the various gods and goddesses of anti- 
quity and serving as a convenient 
medium through which tle social arid 
religious feelings appropriate to the 
different festiv find a natural ex- 
pressiom. Further, the Yatra as an acted 
play bears mo. resemblance to.any dra- 
matic representation of themodern Euro- 
pean type as we find it today, The 
"nise-en-sceéne of a Yütrà performance is 
simplicity itself, Tt is never produced 
oma permanent stage and it does not 
require any of the regular stage acces: 
sories and paraphernalia. With the 
flood of new ideas that came to Bengal 
with the coming of the English in the 
beginning of the (9th century, the 
Vitra, like many other time-honoured 
institutions was replaced by something 
more modern. The союп as a whole 
was ing through an experience 
ИНС be Б be described. às an 
intellectual rebirth, resulting in a Titer- 
ary revolution. "The impression of Wes- 
tern literature. and art-forms was for 
а Ише almost overwhelming and the 
genius of the race was naturally incited 
to attempt new inventions and new ex- 
periments. 

At the present stage of historical 
science in India, no such thing-as 'con- 
tinuity’ can be discovered in her literary 
history. But to regard Hindu civilisa- 
tion as being totally non-secular and 
ultra-spiritual is only to take a very 
superficial and one-sided view of Hindu 
history and culture. Suficient informa- 
tion is not certainly available to give 
a well-connected historical account of 
the secular achievements of Hindu 
civilization but there is no doubt that 
pessinism or other-worldliness was not 
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the only stuf out of which Indian 


social life was made The spiritual 
attainments of the Hindu race could 
never have been so great as they are, 
if the collective and communal life of 
its social organisations ‘had not been 
favourable: Indian History has its 
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sociological backgrounds and there was 
never perhaps a greater need than at 
the present time to study the Indian 
as a social being and as the product 
of sociological forees and environ- 
ments both in the past and in the 
present. 





PART I 


N addition to the banking organisation 
isthe institution of Co-operative banks. 
The part which these banks play or are 
likely to play in re-organising our weak and 
disunited peasantry whet our country is 
passing ough great economic stress, 15 
worth our great attention. The poverty of 
the peasantry owing to the low returns 
from the land and their inability to meet 
their indebtedness in time are the points 
which an impartial observer will like to 
take for his immediate consideration. A 
cheap credit and a practical organisation 
to sell their agricultural produce on a co- 
operative basis without the aid of middle 
men are really wanted in our country, 

In 1882 the question of having a land 
bank was mooted by Sir William Wedder- 
burn, but the proposal did not appeal to 
the then Secretary of State for India. The 
recommendations of Sir Frederick Nichol- 
son to finance the avriculturists through 
land banks was_also leftin abeyance, But 
in 1900 the findings of the Law Committee 
ultimately became the Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1904, This Act was meant to remove 
the indebtedness of the Indian ryots and 
to supply them with cheap and organised 
credits at more reasonable rates of interest 
than they will get from sowears, Underthe 
protection of the Act, many primary 50- 
cieties were formed but they could not-cope 
up with the needs of the country, In 1912 
another Act was passed for tlie formation 





of Central. Banks with prima 
and individuals as members of the Central 
Bank on shareholding and limited liability 
basis: The main functions of these central 
banks are to attract deposits from the 


" Societies 


public bodies, to supervise and guide 
affiliated societies and to do all acts that 
will improve the position of co-operative 
movements in the country. The primary 
societies in turn helped the villagers with 
cheap credit at a reasonable rate not excted- 
ing 12% per annum. This too was found 
quite inadequate. In 1915 the movement 
reached a third stage with the publication 
of the report of the Maclagan сее, 
It recommended the formation of provincial 
banks with mixed bodies composed o 
individual central banks and it 
societies as members of the provincial ban 
on a shareholding and limited liability 
basis Wehaye at this stage three kinds 
of co-operative bodies each with a common 
purpose to work for the welfare of the 
peasantry, Of course, the network of this 
system will be complete when the represet- 
tatives of primary societies sit on the board 
of the Central. Banks to regulate their 
borrowing and lending policy and the 
members of the Central Bank sit on the 
board of the provincial banks to regulate 
their policy in order to ensure a democratic 
control over the movement. Tt was found 
by experience that an Indian ryot requires 
three kinds of accommodation, A short 
loan which is repayable within the course 
of the year out of the yearly profits. An 
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intermediate loan which is repayable 
within the course of three to five years and 
a third loan—a long-term Joat nsefnl for the 
redemption of Jong indebtedness or for the 

ertianent improvenient of the lands or 
or the purchase of new lands. This latter 
kind of accommodation cannot be paid 
immediately and as such, a period of 20 to 
25 years should be allowed. At present 
coperative banks are getting short depo- 
sits and loans from banks and public bodies 
and ns such they are able to accommodate 
short loans only. For meeting out the 
intermediate and long-term loans, special 
type of Central Banks to allow long-term 
loans to the rcyots extending over several 
years, is to be established immediately 
under the auspices of the goverment. 
The bank will not only stop the usury rate 
in the Bazaar, it will also save the poor ryot 
from the greedy clutches of the Shylock 
moneylender. At the present rate of 
progress it will take years for the co-opera- 
tive banks to respond to the needs of the 
country unless a central bank is established 
immediately with a network of branches all 
over the country. It will be useful to 
record here what Sir George Schuster told 
Mr. B. Das sometime back, "5o far as 
rural banking was concerned, its. problems 
presented the most important part of the 
whole field of the proposed banking 
inguiry, and he would certainly take steps 
to see that fall advantage was taken of the 
experience of those who had been engaged 
in co-operative banking, the development 
of which offered perliaps the- most hopeful 
line of advance in the matter of developing 
rural banking facilities.” | 


PART H 


We all] know very well that banking is 
not new to our country, ‘Trade with distant 
countries has existed for several centuries 
and as such commerce has always required 
to be financed, The body of indigenous 
bankers— Shroffs, Marwaris, Banias of north- 
ern and western India and Chetties of 
the South have made it a special business 
to finance agricultural trade of the country 
though inan age-old method; These bankers 
are now to be found in every part of India 
working outside the provision of the Indian 
Compames Act. They are bankers of the 
locality and they range from a village 
capitalist to a. wealthy partnership concern. 
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On account of their long connection with. 
local trade conditions of the place they carry 
on their business, they now take deposits. 
üt attractive rates say at 6-7 7, they issve 
pass-books, they render statements of ac- 
counts, they finance agricultural industry 
at the time of cultivation, they purchase and 
sell local produce and finance imports. 
Though the rates charged on advances are 
very prohibitive, they (io most of their trans 
actions on credit basis and transactions are 
settled by meas of Indian credit instrument 
—Hundis, They charge something Hike one 
anta per rupee per month with compound. 
interest. They generally take interest in 
advance. Indian ryots or traders (small) 
living in fairly big villages have no other 
institutions to allow them credit than the 
indivenous banker. Another thing is that 
they observe less redtapism in their dealing 
with cients That is why the ryots or 
traders approach them. When their private 
capital is exhausted, they go to banks where 
they have special limits for hundi discounts 
or for loans. ‘here are many defects in 
their method of keeping accounts, the 
following are some of them; They do not 
publish statement of accounts and as such 
it is mever possible to know the amount of 
capital they invest in their business. nor is 
it possible to know the extent. of profit 
they get or the losses they sustain. They 
are forced to submit a statement of their 
profit and loss account to Income-Tax 
authorities and it isnot known how fa 
these statements are genuine. 

The need for providing cheap working 
capital to wipe out the enormous and ас- 
cumulated indebtedness of the agriculturists 
isengaging the attention of our government 
during these recent years, The expansion 
of modern banking under the Western sys: 
tem and the use of English in all their 
tran&actions have never made- thè Agri- 
culturists or the artisans or the traders to. 
appreciate the benefits of modern banking, 
(literacy is still ona verv hiyl seule. We 
have nearly seven lakhs of villages wherein 
the benefits of modern banking have yet to 
penetrate. What is. really wanted is a closer 
touch between a borrower and a lender, 
nr, a bank working under a modern system 
having a cheap credit, with a ryot who 15 
eager enough to utilise the henehts. arising 
out of them m the improvement of his land 
and in a way improve his standard of living, 
This can be achieved only by the Imperial 


Bank and the Indian Joint Steck Banks in 
conjunction with the Co-yperative Banks, 
which are already working all over the 
— The indigenous bankers can be 
liberated to do the special kind of discount- 
ing bhusiness.as the London Bill brokers 
and discount companies operate. The 
discount companies in England play 
a prominent part in making London 
asa financial centre of the world trans- 
actions ‘This importance is largely due 
to the fact that holders of Hills of Ex- 
‘thane cati obtain cash for them and it is 
Eos discount companies which deal im 
ills. 


‘The discount companics work in-close 
co-operation with the great banks of London 
especially with short-loun funds Banks 
themselves discount bills and are competing 
and co-operating with discount companies. 
The discount companies tike deposits at 
attractive rates and do other kinds of bank- 
ing business. The terms on which ao bill 
ean be discounted are closely related to the 
prevalent rate of interest at which money 
can be borrowed and closely connected: are 
the financial centres of the world with regard 
tothe mites of interest Supposing there 
isa fall in the New York rate as compared 
to London, bills tend to go to the former, 
but the variations іп. rate are being 
stabilised by International Central Bank. 
Supposing in our country, if shrolfs and 
other indigenous bankers (bigger cupital- 
ists) form themselves into distoitnt com- 
pares: and establish ‘their business in 

mibay, Caleutta ani! Madras and other 
important centres of trade, they will not 
only regulite the supply. of bills, but. also 
tlie rate of interest im the bazars, thereby 
bringing the bazar under the influence of 
the Central Reserve Bank and the Indian 
Money Market. If the Shroffs adopt them- 
selves to new conditions and rely. more. on 
doing business of a substantial nature like 
the bill brokers or the discount companies. 
in London they will be very useful to the 
society and tothe whole of the country, 1f 
We are to expand our banking organisation 
two things are essential—a Central Bank 
and a money market Experience has 
clearly shown us that no credit system 
could be regarded safe which did not rest on 
the centralisation of the bankitg reserves 
and the mobility of the credit through bills 
ol exchange. 
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PART Tit 


Indian Banks, particularly Indian _Jomr 
Stock Hanks are f to keep sufficient 
cash in hand, with bankers and in Inyest- 
ment 252 of the demand liabiiries witli 
the result that banks lock-up considerable 
cash which ifused for productive purposes 
will ease the stringency in the naney imir- 
ket Welave nòt got reserves of banks 
centralised and as such individual hanks 
are forced to keep enough of cash in their 
vaults. Wehave in our cotntry institu- 
tons like Joint Stock Banks to afford 
facilities for middleclass people in saviny 
their deposits onl there are post office 
savings banks which equally offer faci- 
lites for middle-class people to. deposit 
their fori: There ате [nsurance còm- 
panies which accumulate the savings ‘of 
the people yearly and ‘pay after lipse- of 
20—25 years. We can say thatthe effect of 
modern banking has not even reached 
even many of the towns. There are nearly 
2,500 towns and.seyen laklis of. villages. in 
India, If we hays one Bank or branches 
of a Bank inevery town it will not only 
alienate the hoarding habits of the people, 
but have. many trained mien to preach 
the gospel of banking, Chegue, and inyest- 
ments habits t the people in the villages 
We have at present 300 banking offices: nll 
over the country and the bankimg. reserve 
per head of population only Rs. 6. Another 
tragedy is that the earning capacity of an 
average Indian is very low and the facility 
for earning more is also less; At present 
villagers, if they have any re money, 
they keep in earthen pots andibury tiem 
up in their courtyard and whet occasion 
arises they excavate it and nse for the pur- 
pose for which it was taken out The 
object of burying is only to avoid the temp- 
апап of using that sum except for that 
special purpose for which itis earmurked, 

Î course, there is a tendency among the 
majority of the population te: value gold 
and prepare go 
can only be changed by slow degrees, 

The only form ot investment that is 
available for a middle-class man is the 
Postal Cash Certificates system. The postal 
cash certificate is. very popular indeed and 


the continued popularity can he seen by 


the total receipts of ten crores of r 


between April 1023 and March 1025, In 1923 
the sale of cash certificates: was conducted 


ornaments "This habit 
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then in 10,113 post offices To have the 
villagers: in seven lukhs of villages in our 
country to invest in postal certificates is 
only to educate them. on. the advantages 
that the postal certificates afford to the poor 
and middleclass investors. We cannot 
expect the Government of India to open 
post offices im all the centres simply to 
educate the villagers on the need of invest- 
ing in cash certificates, The sale of cash 
certificates cat be entrusted to the village 
accountants who are responsible tor 

collection of-revenne of the villages. They 
can be paid a small percentage of commission 
on tlie sales of cash certificates and the rate 
of the interest of the cash certificates should 
be enhanced, and the face value of it should 
be brought down to Rs. 5. The cash certi- 
ficates shoud he printed in all the prmcipal 
languages of the country so that an aver- 
aye villager can understand the face value 
ofit Likethe currency notes which are 
popular ш thé villages cash certificates 
should also be received by them by mére 
Sight of it. Funds raised by the sale of 
cash certificates should be utilized for the 
purpose of national education, sanitation, 
ete It should never be remitted abroad, 
The work of postal savings banks is equally 
popular, Postalsavings bank encourages 
thrift and ft also forms part of the financial 
administration of the country. The Govern- 
ment a flat raté of 3 per cent оп 
savings deposit whereas the Imperial Bank 
and other banks offer interest at 4-5 per 
cent per annum. The Government cam pay 
1-1) per cent more than the existing rate 
théreby bringing the Savings bank operation 
within the rp of poorerclasses. In 1025 
the accummlated savings of the Nation 
through sayings (was 23.crores. The 
issue of Treasury Bills by the Government 
dtiring the уты ырл is not very much 
liked by the ban as well as commercial 
bodies as the rates of the treasury bills 
lower down thc market value of the Gov- 
ermmemt securities and at the same time there 
is flow of deposit from the. Bank. There was 
some trouble at the bewinning of this year 
when 5 per cent loan 1739 44 was floated 
but a confidence was created’ when the 
highest authority ш banking assured the 
public that Government will never come to 
the market to borrow tnoney by means of 
treasury bills for some time to come if 27 
crores of the loan have been subscribed. 
The loan was successful, the required amount 


was subscribed but after some time the 
Government came out to borrow mo E 
was sharp 


means Of treasury bills. There 


decline in the money market. The result 
is'a sortof prejudice has been created to- 
wards tlic issue of treasury bills; 

Whenever new loans are fioated I ial 
Bank of India and other Indian joint Stock 
Bunks offer facilities to small and middle 
class investors to purchase (Government 
loans under instalment system. The appli- 
cant should pay only 20—25 per cent of the 
loan applied for. He should pay the balance 
in instalments within a period of 
one year or }S months. "The rates of interest 
charged forthese advances are generally the 
rate of the loan and at times half per cent 
over the rates of the loan. The borrowers 
are at li ' to pay the instalment amounts 
before the time prescribed and take delivery 
ef the loans, For purchasing Industri 
shares they have no facility except the Com- 
pany which is being formed takes a. portion 
oi the capital at the time of application, 
allotment, ard first and other calls: Wehave 
in provincial towns opportunities to speci- 
late at stock exchange, in cotton, in jute, 
and other exportable produce, but їп some 
centres we lave Race courses wherein 
people of all. classes are attracted to. make 
money as quick as possible, but the people 
im the villages are away from all these 
temptations and if they have any surplus 
of funds left with them they either lend it 
to their fellow-villagers or keep it up in 
their own vaults. The rate of interest they 
charge will be generally 25—50 percent Of 
course, the mode of recovery 1s in no way 
pleasing to record here. During the years 
of prosperity they celebrate marriages and 
other functions ona grand scile И villa- 
gers are sufficiently educated to read and 
write and taught to use cheque books to 
draw money from the deposits they may 
have with banks it will economise the use 
of cash, currency notes, and the stringency 
in the money market is sure to be relieved 
by funds liberated thereby. Banking and 
investment habits in our country are very 
slow but after war, there was some grow 
of Banking habit as will be seen from the 
deposits which increased from 97 crores of 
rupees in 1913 to 215 crores in 1926; the paid- 
up capital and reserve from 49 crores of rupees 
in 1913 to 220 crores in 1926. To this may. 
be added ô crores of deposits from the čo- 
operative banks and 23 crores in post office 
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savings banks and 13 crores — of cash 
certificates. The growth of king habit 
can be noticed further by the work done in 
clearing houses at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Delhi, Rangoon,ete We can say to that 
extent cheques and other instruments have 
been employed in displacing cash for an 
equal amount from circulation. In clearing 
housesthe mutual indebtedness of the banks 
are settled by means of cheques. The 
amount of money passed through the clear- 
ing houses has increased from 498 
crores of rupesin 1914-15 to RS 1,580 
crores in 1925-26. If more banks are 
opened in all important centres more 
tialities there. will be in the clearing 

ouse system. ‘To create investment habit 





passes has accomplished many 
good works since the day when 
Signor Mussolini took the reins into his 
firm hands to guide Italy back into the 
right path which she had lost owing to 
bad government, but notone of them is 
more important in its effect on the moral 
welfare of the country than the “Opera 
Nazionale Balilla” (National Balilla 
Association) for the education of the 
rising generation. Itshould be explain- 
ed that "Balilla" was the nickname ої 
an Italian boy hero of the 18th century, 
Giovanni Battista Perasso, who, in 1746, 
ve the first impulse to the popular 
msurrection that led to the expulsion of 
the Austrians from Genoa, The word 
is always used in Italy as a symbol of 
youthful courage and patriotism. The 
President of the Association is Signor 
Renato Ricci, a young and energetic 
mat who fought as a Bersagliere officer 
during the war and is now Vice-Sec- 
retary of the Fascist Party and one of 
the deputies for Tuscany. 
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im our. country о | 
the formation of investment trusts will 


induce most of them to invest their funds 


in safe and profitable securities. Theinyest- 
ment trust will sefve as a medium to 
mobilise idle funds of the country. In 
England and America these trusts play a 
prominent part and they afford unequal 
opportunities to the middleclass investors 
to obtain safe investments at a goed rate of 
dividend with no tangible loss The funds 
of the trust are invested im first class securi- 
ties and their management is more econo- 
mical 

Letus wait and see what the Banking 
Enguiry Committee is going to dò in improv- 
img Our economic and financial. conditions. 


Signor Mussolini, with wise fore- 
thought, is anxious to “ form" the boy- 
hood of the nation who tomorrow will 
have the country’s destinies in their 
hands and on whom the continuation of 
its present prosperity and prestige must 
necessarily depend. He considers that 
the best means of effecting this end is to 
mtegrate and co-ordinate in one vast 
organisation the triple influence of 
Church, school and family and to hand 
over to this organisation the moral and 
materia! training of a youthful arm 
which must be thoroughly Italian in 
education, in feeling and in will-power. 

An army! This word has aroused 
suspicion and indignation among the 
many enemies of Fascism, giving them 
an excuse to accuse Italy and Mussolini 
of dark designs against the peace of 
ا‎ and the world! But “army” as 
itts here understood, means something 
more and something better than an or- 
ganisation for purposes of war; it means 
ап organisation of national energies, 


middle-class people. 
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lor defence if necessary, but also and 
above all, for keeping the country at a 
high level of progress, sure of itself and 
strong саа to on marching for- 
ward in the van of civilisation, for its 
own benefit and that of humanity. So 
Fascism is educating boys, breaking 
them in to physical exercises, inuring 
them to fatigue, training them to be sol- 
diers, yes, butalso to be good citizens, 
worthy of the heritage transmitted to 
them by their fathers and elder brothers 
who at a heavy cost, snatched victory 
from the jaws of ruin and defeat. 

The ican “Librone moschetto, Fas- 
cista perfetto sums up Signor Mus: 
solini’s views, From the “book” young 
Italians will learn useful knowledge to 
ht them for any position in life; with 
the “musket " they will be able to defend 
цуз hard-won frontiers. 

he National Balilla Association is 
admirably organised. It is composed of 
*Balilla" or small boys from $to l4 
and “Avanguardisti” or the Vanguard 
whose ages range from }4 to 18. At the 
close of 1928 the “Balilla” numbered 
812242, and the Avanguardisti 423,959, 
altogether a total of 1,236201 bovs. 
These figures remain almost changed 
even after the recent Fascist levy, for if 
89,574 of the Vanguard were then pass- 
ed into the Fascist Militia, their place 
was at once filled up by 104,053 Balilla 
and the Balilla in their turn had their 
ranks completed by new recruits. 

This imposing force of over one mil- 
lion boys is divided into 509 legions, com- 
manded by 4,343 officers. 646 chaplains 
and 470 doctors are also attached to the 
Association. 

Physical development has, naturally, 
a large placè in the work of education, 
though always carried on within reason- 
able limits. So far, instructors have 
been chosen from among the gymmastic 
masters already attached to the State 
schools but in the future, they will be 


drawn exclusively from young men 
trained in the Fascist Academy of Phy- 
sical Education which has just been 
opened at Rome, with the following 
curriculum: anatomy, physiology, kine- 
matics, anthropometry, physical thera- 
peutics, id pathology of рук pliilo- 
sophy, igogics, foreign langua; 
specialised sports, militarv — 
etc.; everything, in fact, that is needed to 
turn out first-class physical instructors 
in the widest sense of the word. The 
Academy is presided over by a Rector 
who is a professor of Rome University 
and by a Consul of the Fascist Militia, 
while the teaching staff has been care- 
fully selected from thoroughly com- 
petent elements, 

Athletics, sports and games of all 
kinds are encouraged by the Balilla 
Association. which is active in organis- 
ing competitions, trials of strength and 
test matches all over the country, as well 
as walks, excursions and summer camps. 
Ski-ing, boat-racing, fencing, swimming 
and shooting at a mark are not forgotten. 
It is difficult to overestimate the enor- 
mous benefit to Italian boys of all these 
open-air pursuits undertaken collec- 
tively. 

Sach things were but little thought 
of before Fascist days and schoolboys 
and students alike suffered in health 
and morale from leading too seden 
lives. In 1928 over 50,000 Avan - 
isti took part in the different competi- 
horns, 

The Association also organises local 
courses of culture and professional edu- 
cation (for motorists, telegraphists, agri- 
culturists, etc), and holds First Aid 
classes. It promotes concerts and cours- 
es of musical instruction and was re- 
sponsible, during 1928, for 15,527 cul- 
tural and patriotic lectures. It 
347 libraries with 37,000 volumes and 
this branch of its activities is being 
largely increased. 


The "Opera Balilla” is also provided 
with ambulances and since the beginning 
of the present year compulsory insurance 
against accident of every kind, is imsist- 
ed on for all the members: A sum of 
30,000 lire (about pounds 320) is paid 
in cases of disablement and 10,000 lire 
(pounds 110) are paid to the family of 
any boy accidentally killed. This. in- 
surance has been extended to the pupils 
of Stateschools whether they are or not 
members of the Balilla Association. 
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VV shall soon be celebrating the 
tenth birthday of the Leagne of 
Nations. The exact moment is rela- 
tively immaterial, A little over ten 
‘ears ago—on June 28, 1919—the 
‘reaty of Versailles, with the Covenant 
of the League constituting its first 
chapter, was signed. Ten years ago 
next January the Treaty came into 
free and the League into being: Next 
September the Tenth Assembly of the 
League will meet at. Geneva, and. the 
occasion is to be celebrated by the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the League's 
new—and, it may be hoped, enduring 
—home. 

Dates, of conrse, are only dates, and 
their use in this connection is to arrest 
our thoughts and remind us of what 
a few of us might otherwise forget. 
The tenth year, the tenth mile aecom- 
plished. In asense that is simply a 
register of time or space, like the 
change of igure on a speedometer dial. 
But thé speedometer dial, afterall, calls 
to mind not merely the last milestone 
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Space forbids any further details 
ahout the work carried on by the "Opera 
Balilla? but enough lias been said to 
give a good general idea of the immense 
importance of the movement. The Fas- 
cist Government is determined that 
Italian boys shall be adequately trained, 
so far as is possible, to meet the difficul- 
ties of life in a brave, self-reliant spirit, 
while at the same time making the best 
use of all that Fascism has accomplished 
for the benefit of the Italian nation. 
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reached, but the stretch of miles lying 
between that last milestone and the 


starting-point So it is with the 
League's first decade, It is nothing 


for a mamor an institution to have ро! 
to the end often years. of existence: 
What matters is what he—or it—has 
got into those ten years. | 
And what has the League pot into 
its first decade? It would be easy, and 
for some purposes it would be useful, 
to draw up what may be termed a 
catalogue of achievement—so muiny 
countries’ finances reconstructed; so 
шапу wars averted or actually arrested ; 
so many international disputes settled; 
such and such benefits. conferred. on 
mankind in the field of health, or soctal 
reform, or drug traffic, or transit. Even 
as it stands, such a catalogue would be 
nmuüpressive. "Even as it stands"— 
because by the nature of things it can 
never be complete. The real proof of 
the Leagues value is not the list of 
wars it has stopped, but the list of wars 
that were, so to speak, strangled mot at 
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birth but long before. So long before, 
indeed, that they were never more than 
dim possibilities, for the reason—and 
the sole reason—that a League of 
Nations was in existence at Geneva. 
We are celebrating ten years of a 
League in action. Let us not forget 
that we can be celebrating at the same 
time, if we choose to think of it; ten 
ears of a warless Balkans The one 
is beyond question a direct consequence 
of the other, No one with the smallest 
knowledge of recent European history, 
to one with the slightest understanding 
of the causes of quarrel between the 
various States juxtaposed in that turbu- 
lent peninsula—Bulgaria and Greece, 
lugoslavia and Albania, with Rumania 
alf in and half out—can doubt fora 
moment that war would again and again 
have broken out in the Balkans, and 
perhaps spread from there once more 
to all Europe, but for a League suffi- 
ciently authoritative to control, at any 
rate, those secondary States. If visible 
f of that be needed, it can be 
supplied readily enough in the two 
familiar cases—Jugoslayia’s move 
against Albania in 1921, and Greece's 
move against Bulgaria in 1925—when 
the- sparks of war did actually fly 
skyward till the League swiftly stamped 
them us before the confiagration could 
sprea 
But, on the whole, attention should 
be centred at the end of ten years, not 
so much on what the League has done 
and is doing, as on what the League 
stands for and is. You can look at it 
in different ways. It is an invaluable 
piece of international mechanism. It is 
a unique international forum. It stands 
alone as a meeting-place for the world's 
statesmen. But it is something more 
than all that. In a sense, it belongs not 
to. the diplomats, but to the peoples— 
or, rather, it belongs only to the diplo- 
mats because it belongs first to the 
F.5 
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oples It belongs to the peoples 
Бессаз what the League stands. for 
fundamentally is a new outlook on in- 
ternational relations: Diplomacy has 
been revolutionised, values have been 
radically changed, because, the world 
over, men and womem were convinced 
instinctively after the war that the old 
wávs were bad, and new and better 
ways must be found. Values ‘have been’ 
radically changed in the sense that the 
idea of war has gone down im the scale 
and the idea of peaceful settlement has 
gone up. To-day if ever the word war 
is uttered, there is uttered immediately 
after it—so immediately that the two 
ejaculations are almost simultancous— 
Geneva. That does not mean. that the 
League is a panacea. Itdoes not miean 
that we can be certain that the League, 
as it exists to-day, could stop any and 
every war that broke out. No one but 
a blind optimist would speak with 
assurance as to that. But it does mean 
that there exists in the world at last a 
rallving-point for the forces of peace. 
Not merely for those who simply desire 
ce without knowing how to work for 

it, but a rallying-point where statesmen 
resolved to maintain peace, because 
they represent peoples détermnned that 
peace shall be maintained, can gather 
and set in motion machinery carefully 
aud prudently planned, and whose 
efliciency has been tested more than 
once on 4 small scale against the day— 
if that day ever comes—when it may be 
necessary to put it into operation on i 

t scale. 

That is much to have accomplished; 
for this particular need of the world 
had never heen satisfied till ten years 
ago. But ten years is but a moment 
in the life of nations, and itis likely to 
be but a moment in the life of the 
League. No more than foundations 
have been laid, No ‘more than a 
glimpse of what may be has been 
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The quickest way to kill the 
League is to be content with the 
League as it is. No ground for such 
content exists. The League is incom- 
plete, and disastrously so,as long as 
certain great nations stand outside it 
It has failed so far over some of its chief 
tasks, notably disarmament and, toa 
less degree, the destruction of tariff 
barriers. It is hampered and handi- 
capped at every turn because national 
jealousies, national suspicions, national 
antagonisma, still riot unchecked. The 
romise of the desired harvest is there, 
þat the harvest still remains to be 
reaped. How the League will develop 
по man is farsighted enough to know 
with any certainty. What the League 
needs most to-day is mot so much 
enthusiasm as hard thinking. ‘There 
is room, it is true, for all kinds of 


gained. 
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support, and those who stand firmly by 
the League as: a great ideal can do it 
service equally with those who feel it 
their task to. work out the practica 
lines of the Leagues development. 
Sooner or later, no doubt, the bonds 
between its members wil be drawn 
closer on the lines of a federation, but 
as much harm might be done by 
moving too fasst in that direction as bv 
moving too slowly. There are some 
developments that must not be forced. 
In this case we may well rest content 
that;as the League reaches and passes 
its tenth milestone, If can count a 
daily increasing number of men and 
women in every country who can 
give it a service of mind as well äs 
heart, a. service. based. on instructed 
knowledge as. well as on undimmed 
enthusiasm. 





THOSE who read the current scien- 
tife literature in different subjects 
and particularly in physics and in che- 
mistry know that India has been taking 
à continual and rapidly increasing share 
in the advance of scientific knowledge. 


At least two or perhaps 1 should say 
three of the most. fundamental develo 

ments in physics during the last decade 
made in any part of the world have 
been contributed by Indian physicists 
and to an increasing extent the work 
done in India has not only been recog- 
nised abroad but has also been a mov- 
ing power and has influenced the course 
of scientific work and thought through. 
out the world. That is surely avery 


remarkable phenotnenon, even more 
remarkable than the development of the 
national spirit in other (perhaps less) 
prominent directions This phenomen- 
on has impressed scientific visitors to 
India and has been given expression to 
in no uncertain language by such an 
eminent maw of science as Professor 
Arnold Sommerfeld, who recently visit- 
ed several of the. Universities in this 
country, 


SOUTH [INDIANS CONTRIBUTION TO 
SCIENCE 
To some perhaps it may be news 
that Chidambaram has already made 
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significant contributions to physics. T 
Mss amongst you to-day a familiar face 
and thatis Mr. Ramachandra Kao who 
was the chief of the department of phy- 
sics in this college, before it formed a 
of this University. Mr. Rama- 
chandra Rao has spent two summer 
vacations at Caleutta: in my laboratory. 
Subsequently I induced him to try and 
see il even in the unfavourable circum- 
stances of a college not equipped tor 
higher study and research, whether it 
would not be possible for him to con- 
tinue those investigations. He borrow- 
eda certain amount of equipment, and 
carried on investigations which were 
published m a series of papers, About 
a month ago I received from a die 
tinguished French physicist, Prot Cub- 
bon, a good-sized book on the molecu- 
lar scattering of light That book gives 
great prominence to the work of Indian 
physicists in this special field and indeed 
it may be said to a largeextent it is based 
on the result of the work done in India 
and also in France and other countries. 
Mr. Ramachandra Rao’s work issingled 
out for special praise. Every paper 
wigs by him has been quoted, his 
ata exclusively drawn upon and thie 
author goes out of his way to remark 
that the investigation really represented 
a beautiful piece of work to quote the 
language of the author. "That surely is 
significant thal the very first contri- 
bution made bv a member of the stf 
of this University should fnd a pro 
gzuinent place im the literature of phy- 
sic Though Mr: Ramachandra Rao 
is not here to-day, he is, so to say, serv- 
ing your University in another capa- 
cty by working in London. and fitting 
himself for his new task im the changed 
‘circumstances of hisold college: I was 
very pleased to notice in the columns of 
"Nature" a contribution by him de- 
scribing the results of his work. And I 
could see from it that he had risen to 


the full height of the opportunities pro 
vided for him in the laboratory of 
the King's College, London, and he was 
familiarising himself and taking part in- 
the development of one of the most 
important brinches of modern plivstes. 
1 аш sure when he comes back he will 
prove himself to be not merely an active 
and helpful teacher of physics, butalso 
one who can commrunicate to others real 
enthusiasm for higher study and re- 
search, | 


Ми, VAIDYANATHAN'S RESEARCH 
WORK IN MAGNETISM 


If I have the pleasure of mention- 
ing the contribution to physics of one 
who is already à. member oí the staff oi 
this college, it gives me also“ great plea- 
sure to refer to one, who is to become 
a member of the physics staff of this 
university, Mr. V. L Vaidyanathan, 
M. A, who is shortly to join as Reader in 
Physics, has been one of the most active 
and indefatigable workers in my labora- 
tory during the past four years, Mr. 
Vaidyanathan can rightly be claimed 
as-a pioneer not only in India but pèr- 
haps throughout the world ina particular 
aspect of physical research, namely, the 
exact study of the magnetic properties 
of organic vapours gentrally. Heshow- 
ed during the time he worked there ex- 
traordinary: experimental skill and. - 
verance in overcoming the difficulties of 
that research and he has published 
numerous papers on the snliject of the 
magnetic behaviour of gases, vapours, 
liquids and solids, and “Nature,” im its 
research columns, took special note of his 
contribution. and pointed out their im- 
portance, just about a month ago, he 
was led to a result which I-helieve is. of 
fundamental significance in the theory 
of magnetism, namely, that the magnetic 
behaviour of certain solids, perhaps of 
many solids, depends on the state of 
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state. Thatisa most unexpected and 
interesting result and, I believe; it will 
influence the development of our ideas 
in the seience of magnetism. So im- 
pressed am. I with the importance of this 
contribution that in- order to prevent the 
continuity of that research being broken 
L intend to make a loan for such period as 
is necessary for the research, with which 
Mr. Vaidyanathan is working foy the 
presentin his laboratory. The pointis 
that I desire that that work should con- 
tinue without any break whatsoever and 
it is for that reason that L deny to myself 
the pleasure of seeing that work con- 
tinued in my laboratory and desire to 
see the Chidambaram. University taking 
part in the. exploitation. of that- funda- 
work. 


WORK IN. THE FiELD or X-Ravs 


lt is very interesting also to note 
that besides familiarising himself with 
magnetic investigations in a. thoroughly 
ractical manner Mr. Vaidyanathan also 
ound time to take рагі іп another 
branch of modern plrysics, namely, the 
study of X-Ray scattering and diffraction. 
X-Rays forma mostimportantand signifi- 
cant part of modern physical research. 
He has published already two memoirs 
on X-Ray diffraction. im. liquids arid a 
third paper written by him has been 
lying on my table, I hope that the 
memoir will also soon be published. I 
have mentioned only those workers from 
my laboratory who are connected orabout 
to be connected with this university but 
feeling of optimism which I mentioned 
to you in theability of Indians generally 
and of South Indians im particular to 
contribute to scientific advance of the 
world-is based not merely on these two 
instances. They say that one swallow 
does not make asummer. But surely not 
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merely one but, with 20 or 30 swallows, 
one might reasonably anticipate the com- 
ing of tlie summer, [should like to take 
this opportunity of mentioning & few 
other South Indiaus who have not only 
made distinguished contributions to phy- 
sics but are also actively en E 
the same beneficent task. 


The work they ure doing is such as 
needs no. advertisement, but T desire to 
refer to them and to their careers iu 
order that their example miny prove a 
source of encouragemerit to many and 
moré especially to such of you as are 
specially gifted and may reasonably 
find opportunities and possibilities” of 
achieving greatness. But I do not wish 
before I proceed further that you should 
for a single moment entertain the idea 
that the only workers in my laboratory 
are South Indians. There are many from 
Bengal and from Northern India and 
Western India who have contributed to 
work done in my laboratory during the 
past ten years. Sonth Indians I have 
chosen for the special reason which is 
intelligible to you that I see in front of 
me a predominence of South Indians, 
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Dr. K. R. Ramanathan being ane 
of the first to come to my laboratory has 
achieved for himself a solid reputation. 
He is now engaged in a work somewhat 
different in character from what he car- 
ried on in Calcutta: and Rangoon, but 
still he has shown by his work at Poona 
that we can, within a reasonable distance 
of time, hope that he will secure recog- 
nition as one of the. world's authorities 
оп Meteorology of the upper air. Already 
his work in this field hes attracted othe 
attention of leading authorities and I 
feel sure that the fact that he occupies 
a highly salaried post in the Govert- 
ment will not i any way dimini 
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8 zeal forthe promotion of know- 


Mr- K. S. Krishnan, who ЧИ re- 
cently was associated with me occupies 
a very interesting ition, namely, as 
a Reader in the Dacca University. I 
mention him not only for the reason 
that he has been one of the most active 
and distinguished of the younger genera- 
tion.in physicists, but 1 mention it also 
for the reason that his career in many 
respects isan inspiration to the younger 
generation, Mr, Krishnan first came to 
my laboratory five years ago. During this 

eriod he showed such great ability and 

e did such good work that I thought I 
should take the opportunity of securing 
for him some excellent appointment in 
Government. service or elsewhere. But 
he would not listen to. it at all. Later 
I felt that he had been in my Laboratory 
quite long enough for this reason. that 
it was rapidly becoming a question of 
some importance whether he or I was 
the better physicist and for this reason I 
felt itwas high time that he moved toan- 
other place where people would be quick- 
er to realise that. Mr. Krishnan was a 
physicist in himself and not-for the rea- 
son of his association with me. 


TRE CALL. OF SCIENCE 


Having taken up, I would like also, 
if I might. complete my reference to the 
galaxy of South Indian scientists, to 
say one or two w more, I do net 
for one single moment wish the younger 
generation. to. imagine that they are as 
good as anybody else. I do not wish 
to produce any notion of swollen-headed- 
ness. But, nonetheless, I would like 
to emphasise the fact:that in intellectual 
endeavour, age is much less important 
than. other qualities as ability, enthusi- 
asm-and prit and itis these qualities that 

ise a st man of science; 


so much so, that it is a thoroughly 
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understood fact that in the scientific world 
most significant and valuable contribu- 
tions might come from quiet and .un- 
known men. And to-day in science, there 
isalwaysa welcome to really brilliant con- 
tributions coming from one—it does not 
matter how young or unknown he might 
be. I will not quote instances of this 
from the examples of western men of 
science. I will quote examples from 
India,and amongst South Indians. I 
want to mention this to indicate that you 
must not imagine that because. you are 
still in tbe Junior or Senior B.A. that 
you are precluded from thinking for your- 
selves and that you need only read your 
text-books, conduct the practical tests. in 
such a manner as to secure high marks 
and please your teachers and come out 
with a degree. Those of you who feel 
the impulse to study further than your 
curricula permit should not hesitate to 
obey that impulse. You may keep ita 
secret until such time as you choose. 
But, as Napoleon said, it is very 
desirable. that every. brigadier should 
feel that he has or may have the Field 
Marshal's baton in his pocket In the 
same way, every student of science 
should feel that an opportunity may 
some day come to him to make some 
significant contribution to science. I 
will only quote two examples, and I will 
not mention names for fear this might 
travel. to. Calcutta or somewhere else 
and produce an overwhelming pride in 
the young mento whom I wish to refer, 


Two YOUNG ÄSPIRANTS TO FAME 


In the Physical Review for May of 
this year, there is a paper by an 
American physicist which occupies a 
place of honour, At the end of that 
paper, there is a foot-note. The foot- 
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ina Mathematical paper. I happen to 
know that young man and he is 18 
years of age and: is still in the degree 
classes in some college in this 
Presidency! 

Twill mention another man who i5 
in my laboratory to-day and who is 19 
years of age. He has already publish- 
ed some papers. These facts must 
inspire some of you at any rate, so to 
say and exhort yourselves to feel that 
you are here not merely as passive 
absorbers of knowledge but as. possibly 
also potential radiators of the know- 
ledge. The physicist will understand 
the relation between .absorption and 
radiation of knowledge. Good radiators 
are good absorbers апд vire crrsa. 
You cannot be a mere absorber of 
knowledge unless you are also a 
potential radiator of knowledge. 


A NEW FIELD OF RESEARCH 


Ап inaugural address to a science 
institute should probably in my opinion 
contain some scientific matter. For 
that reason, I should just like to 
indicate to you in very general terms a 
new field of research in physics which 
owes toa large extent its" development 
to Indian work. I wish to give it in 
the broadest possible outlines and indi- 
Cate the main sigmificance of the result. 

- Youall know that the sky is blue 
You can see that at any time when the 
skv is not cloudy. Now this blue 
colour of the sky, as physicists have 
shown, arises in this way: that when 
sunlight traverses the upper levels of 
the earth’s atmosphere, the molecules 
of air, thatis to say, the molecules of 
oxygen, nitrogen and other gases in 
the atmosphere, scatter light. Just for 
example, you observe light comin: 
from that lamp falls on this hand- 
kerchief and the handkerchief becomes 
visible by reason of the light scattered 
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by it In the same way, molecules, 
though they are exceedingly small, 
nonetheless, each molecule scatters a 
very small quantity of light. We have 
an enormous number of molecules and 
therefore, the scattered light becomes 
perceptible, and it is this scattered light 
which becomes visible as the light of 
the blue sky. In the same way, we 
have another great natural phenomenon 
known to everyone who has crossed the 
ocean ina steamer. The sea shows an 
intensely blue colour; and some years 
ago, I showed that the explanation of 
this intense blue colour is very ‘similar 
to the blue colour of the sky which I 
have just mentioned. ‘The sunlight is 
scattered by the molecules of water and 
comes back to us after this process of 
scattering. In thesame way, transpa- 
rent solids as for example the clear ice 
which you find in glaziers, and in ice- 
bergs here, also the molecules of ice 
scatter light and I believe this scattering 
of light is reasonable for the blue colour 
of very clear ice. This phenomenon 
has been extensively studied at Calcutta 
and elsewhere but the impression pre- 
vailed that in this process of scattering, 
there was no real change in the nature 
of the light. Now, here I wish tomake 
it clear why the sky is blue, if the 
molecules scatter sunlight The reason 
1s this : —Sunlight is not of one colour 
but of many colours, violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red and so forth. 
Now this whole galaxy of colours orspect- 
rum as it is called when the sunlight, 
composed of all these colours, passes 
the atmosphere, the molecules scatter 
the violet, indigo and the blue much 
more than the other colours And that 
is the reason why the light scattered 
appears tobe blue. In reality; however, 
sunlight and scattered light are really 
of the same nature, that 15 to say, if you 
examine them through a little spectro- 
scope {a prism of glass), you will see 
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exactly the same spectra both in the 
sunlight and the scattered ight. In the 
spring, of 1928, a mode of scattering 
of visible light was discovered by à 
physicist working with a quite ordinary 
souree of light and quite an ordinary 

oscope anid with very familiar che- 
micals known for at least fifty years аро, 


Тнк брїктт ок ЙЕЗЕАЙСН 


The human mind knows:no bounds 
to its interests, When the mathemati- 
cian seeks for new worlds to conquer, 
he does not hesitate to leave beyond 
the main field of social subjects and to 
travel to any dimensional subjects, all 
kinds of new worlds which exist only 
in his mind, that he might unravel to 
the world. The human mind has a 
supreme duty to seek, to understand 
the world we live in, to tryto trace 
back to the remotest past, the history of 
how we are here today. These acti- 
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vities are not inspired by a desire for 
gain. They are not ер а by a desire 
for honour. They are not inspired by 
any hope that such knowledge may be 
of direct benefit to. humanity. They 
are inspired merely by the nature of 
the human mind to travel where it can, 
to seek new worlds to conquer. . That, 
I think, is the real spirit. of research and 
one such field for knowledge is 
furnished hy the history of human 
civilisation. There is nothing so fasci- 
nating to aman as to solve the mystery 
of his existence, the mystery of the 
development of life im its manifold 
activities of development, of culture, of 
knowledge. and of intellectual power. 
Man ever seeks to know himself and 
he cannot know himself unless he 
knows the past and the culture of 
human lives. Such activities have in 
themselyes their own. justification. 
Thy need. no extraneous justification 
at all. 
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By Me K R R SASTRY 


ODERN Democracy has stood its 

trial; and though found wanting m 
its disregard of minorities and disappoint- 
ing to those who expected it toact as a 
panacea for all growing ills, itis still the 
constitution of the twentieth century. If 
one excludes the states of Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, Morocco, and the “ pictur- 
esque dependency” of transitional India, 
all modern States in the world are 
democratic. Post-war constitutional de- 
velopment. shows also a marked bias 
towards the republican form of Govern- 





ment Will freedom in these countries 
continue safe “for a’ century or two 
ahead?" What will be the results of 
the Russian experiment on the modem 
State and its future ? 

Viscount Bryce after a masterly 
study of modern democracies comes 
to the conclusion. that “the future of 
democracy is a part of two larger 
branches of enquiry, the future of 
religion and the prospects of human 
progress "® What is implied in this 
philosophical forecast is that democracy 
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always pposes the existence of hand ofthe State at all; the power of 
certain yittues inthe people. Insofar organized labour to temporarily para- 
as democracy can foster and develop lyse the normal activities of the nation 


these virtues, so long can its future be 
told with a fair de of precision. 
Democracy assumes " notmerely intelli- 
gence but an intelligence elevated by 
honour, purified by sympathy, stimu- 
lated by a sense of duty to the com- 
munity.” 

This leads us to the possibilities of 
ood work to he turned out by semi-pub- 
cand voluntary movements. Closely 
on the heels of the excesses of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, the State was forced 
to legislate for the good of the factory- 
workers, and its spheres are becoming 
ware day by day x a dues 
of the growing and unexpected problems 
of а. —— — and 
Communism are all influencing the 
trend of constitutional development in 
modern States. While a craving for the 
inalienable individual liberty still per- 
sists, the effective interference of the 
State in matters which were once never 
its concern, is being advocated and ac- 
cepted as a fall accompli. 

The tendencies to the formation of 
an "industrial bureaucratic o/tgarcAy " 
are prominent in the horizon. In the 
most highly developed democracies, the 

anent Civil Service and organized 
industry are already wielding consider- 
able influence. A new aristocracy none- 
theless oppressive in that it is based on 
wealth is trying to dictate the policy of 
advanced countries like U.S.A. In 
the huge trusts and combines of capi- 
talists, one is not often able to see the 


has been used more than ‘once success- 
fully in sucha conservative democracy 
as England ; but in times of national 
exhaustion and economic helplessness 
there is a strong inclination 6n the part 
of everybody to invest the State with 
enormous, powers, 

Not in any Constitution as such, lies 
freedom but in the prevailing standard 
of public morals lies the only key to 
alasting solution of the problem. "The 
Western conception of “maximum goo 
ofthe maximum number "is too utili- 
tarian to last for any length of time ; the 
conception of an immutable Law of 
DÁarma should be allowed a free play in 
matters political The Western type 
of democracy has to adopt the Eastern 
functional idea of discharging indivi- 
dual duties to the good of the State. 
Modern democracy neglects the indivi- 
dual and his (or her) responsibi- 
lities and is thereby digging its own. 
grave ; and its impossible pabulum of 
equality has led to much bloodshed. Will 
not the existing freedom which is per se 
of a restricted kind get itself merged in 
the omni-soverei State? In the 
growing economic discontent of the 
many, will not the wars between the 
proletariat and the capitalist lead to 
a revolution which шау the 
advent of a dictator quite opportune ? 
Well might Bryce conclude, " Few 
аге the free countries in’ which free- 
— for a century or two 
ahead.” 
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V. As A LeAbER ann REFORMER 


IS pou personality brought Mr. 
Chittsranjan Das at once to the fore. 
He had perfected the science of sacri- 

fice. The pageant of renunciation without 

the least thought of a dramatic pose took 
hold of the imagination of all classes, and 
people gazed with wonder on the triumph of 
the spirit immolatiny all its earthly posses- 
sions at the altar of duty. The whole Indian 
subcontinent palpitated with joyous ad- 
miration. Such an exalted stoicism had 
not been seen since legendary times, and 
the result was a tremendous outburst of 
popular enthusiasm for Das and the great 
cause he stood for. So at the zenith of his 
genius, he came forward to take up politics 
and he managed to impart an ethical halo 
to the discussions and controversies he ini- 
tiated. The stalwarts who had irradiated 
the stage by propounding constitutional 
philosophy of the mid-Victorian era were 
easily displaced and relegated into the back- 
ground. He did not light his torch from 
the dying embers of Gokhale and Mehta 
or of Surendranath Banerji: He seemed 
to have inwardly passed through a fierce 
scathing ordeal which had driven out of 
his character all the meaner dross) The 
explanation of such sudden conversions is 
always interesting and the psychological 
evolution of each man is an arresting study, 
Be that as it may, when he descended into 
the arena, he glowed with a keen moral 
fervour and found the mighty in their seats 
fooling the crowd with glorious lies. He 
saw that the day of pomposities of patriot- 
ism was over. The British Parliament had 
erected a huge simulacrum and had by 
superb political manceyvring imposed a 
faked constitution on the people. The 
prominent Indian leaders hypnotised by the 
catchwords of an alien bureaucracy, instead 
of laying out yast projects and planning 
prm s were busy manufacturing wee 
ittle pins and exhausting their brains in 
devising petty adjustments. Das swooped 
down like a falcon and lifting the national 
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THE CAREER AND LIFE-WORK OF C. R. DAS—II* 
By Pror. HIRALAL CHATTERJEE, М.А. 


workers out of the mire, placed them on the 
lofty peak of passionate national ideals. 
Both Lord Ronaldshay and Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer have emphasised this aspect of 
Mr. Das's character in tlieir recent books. 
Das had an inveterate hatred against the 
present-day Western civilization and the 
evils it brings in its train, He, therefore, 
formed a resolution of steel to smash the 
old order. His was not the inert antago- 
nism of men with pale hopes and middling 
expectations, but the active hostility of 
fiery hearts whose individual vehemence 
blazes a pathway through all camouflage 
and sophistry, He who in his odd moments 
had erstwhile been making a sheaf of 
dreams and hatching delightful illusions 
in verse, now stood before his audience in 
a wizard's role. The poet of reverie gave 
way to the man of action. The h prac- 
tical sense developed as a lawyer now 
dominated his thoughts and he launched 
his attacks with all the cool calculation of 
an old campaigner, He took his cue from 
Parnell and adopted obstructionist tactics 
to hasten the end of what he conceived to 
be a menace to national expansion. “ Par- 
nell’s hatred of England,” says St John 
Ervine “ far outran rational political resent- 
ment; he was filled with a on, so 
sinister that at the outbreak of it the 
House of Commons, stupid as it was, would 
shiver" Similarly though hedid not push 
himself to the verge of Parnellism, when 
Das entered the. Council Chamber a per- 
ceptible tremor would sweep through all 
ranks and his impassioned logic would 
make breaches even in the carefully-con- 
structed citadels of the bureaucracy, His 
public utterances shook the earth and 
rocked the sky. He challenged the a t- 
ed postulates of modern democracy, Hi 
temper revolted against the horrors of 
industrialism—a Frankenstein monster 
raised by the capitalists wlio interpret life 
only in terms of barren metal He was 
firmly convinced that a remorseless vivisec- 
tion was being performed with alarming 
rapidity and the whole soul of the people 
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was in a long-drawn agony. He, therefore, 
lit his lamp and girt his loin and sallied 
forth to give battle to tried foemen. He 
took full advantage of the forces that 
became his steadfast allies to fight and to 
conquer. 


Das steered clear of vacuous rhetoric, 
empty shibboleths and noisy declamations, 
came to grips with the Government on 
what he thought to be momentous national 
issues. The following extract from Mr. 
eas Public Life describing the methods 
opted by joseph Chamberlain in the 
litical field will broadly represent the 
ines along which Das chose to work :— 
“To Chamberlain political strategy was an 
exact science of which the Nira a rule 
was that there must be no half-way houses 
between party and party, that there must 
be no fraternizing in the trenches and no 
wandering im no man's lind. He had be- 
hind him a large regional following in 
Birmingham and Midlands, This was his 
iali Other man had a public 
i the country; Chamber- 
fain had a solid localized band of followers 
prepared to back him through thick and 
thin, to go wherever he led and even to 
transfer its allegiance from one party to 
another if he so decreed. It saved him 
from the vicissitudes of electioneering 
which affected public men and gave him a 
base of operations for any new departure," 
The words of Das were half-hattles. He 
was Cotrageots hut not ferocious. His 
political faith is clearly adumbrated in the 
speeches which he delivered om. various 
occasions and the quotation given below 
will indicate the main trend of his thought 
He said on one occaston:—“What 1 want 
today isa clear declaration by the people of 
this country that we have got the right to 
sh our own system of Government 
according to the temper and genius of our 
people and we want that right to be recog- 
nised by our alien rulers.” The Non-Co-oper- 
aton moyement in spite of its protago- 
nists acquired itsimpetusfrom the economic 
situation and the post-war after-math of 
unrest Its results have been absolutely: si 
The timespirit would have wrought all that 
the Satragrai now. vaunts of having achiey- 
ed. "he quest (namely, the attainment of full 
stature) is admirable but the method of 
pursmt 1s irrational in the extreme. There 
is now a distinct vecring round to the 
older angle of vision, both as regards. ideals 


and the principa! lines of procedure. Das, 
as the most powerful exponent of the new 
cult, accomplished nothing. It must be 
regretfully confessed that he remains ан 
— angel beating inthe void his 
luminous wings in vain. 


But — in the sphere of politics 
there is no solid achievement to liis credit, 
except that he created 4 tremendous. flutter 
in the dovecots and awakened an interest 
in rehabilitating Bengal village life, his 
enthusiasm in the in of religion 
splendid fruit He turned his attention to 
temple reform, where in many d places 
men impower had established a reign of 
terror. There had hung about for ages 
past many of the Hindu temples m Bengal, 
a scandalous hive of men masquerading iti 
the garb of priests The votive offerings had 
misused and diverted to bring means 
to gratify the lower instincts, The tinies 
were clamonring for a man who would 
come forward and cleanse the holy precincts. 
Das threw himself with characteristic en- 
ergy into the cause and with Lutheran 
сой — Miltonic wrath ane art ous to 
estroy the pontifical sway of the despots, 
He drew forth his magic Excalibur and 
smote down, For the time being he was 
eminently successful, The holy places were 
again filled with ministrants and choristers 
vowed to lead a life of chastity and hymns 
to God welled up from the depths of grate- 
ful and reverent hearts, It remsins to be 
seen whether the improvement effected has 
been permanent, 


VL AS JOURNALIST AND POET 


Perhaps the reader will be surprised. to 
learn that so lony as Das was grinding at 
legal precedents and rallying his forces 
against the dyarchical administration, he 
felt as if he were a pilgrim who liad missed 
his way. He was yoked toa lumbering 
cart which kept foundering in miry tracks 
Hê did not “find”. himself in the ‘midst af 
the parched surroundings in which: Destiny 
had placed him. Law and Politics did not 
quite fit themselves into the texture of his 
inner life They stifled all the divine 
cravings for light. They clung to him like 
poisonous fungus and sapped his strength. 
A hidden hunger gnawed at bis heart urg- 
ing him to make his mark in literary circles 
and tọ win renown as a poet He 
however lulled liis secret ambition to. sleep 
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allowing his poetic impnises to sport near 
the fringe of urave matters like love, 
beauty, sorrow, death, but never drawing 
deeper measures from the chords. He started 
a Bengali monthly magazine (under the 
title af Vuraram in. 1915) which- hrought 
in a new outlook and created à new at- 
mosphere of thouglit and expression. He 
was able to organise a brilliant team. of 
writers who did not stand rooted in-the old 
soil, Into the pages of this journal Das 
introduced the spirit of Zola ‘and Ibsen and 


thus scandalised Mrs. Grindy who takes: 


mighty good care to keepa beht handon 
social formalities in speech or in conduct. 
Thedragons of piritanisim were up im arms, 
Those wedded to over-squeamish pradery 
condemned him in uumeasured terms. But 
the Varavan fearlessiy pursued. its way and 
the reviewers on the staff cast off the time 
honoured shackles and laid the lines of im- 
partial criticism of literary works They 
placed their hands on the holy ark itself 
and even Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore came 
to beseverely appraised by the commenta- 
tors. А distinct lingitistic change was 
effected: modern Bengali writers began to 
discard Sanskrit technicalities and ter- 
minologies and revealed the native virility 
of their tongue. 


{t was, however, the English dally, 
Forward, which he founded in 1924, which be- 
came the chief organ of theadvanced'school 
of politics. Das's manifestoes: rang like 
Tennyson'slyric peal of Chinstmnas bell, a 
message and a summons He who hadonce 
puled im little asthetic phrasesnow utilised 
the paper asa pulpit from which to hurl 
thunderbolts at е and parera 
ters clinging like leeches. to the body poli- 
tic He provoked the fre ambushed in the 
flint of national life, and though every now 
andthen there was the spasmodic shriek 
ofan unredeemed funatic, as- opposed | to 
the ineandescent purpose of am apostle, lie 
was able to petictrate ma thousand subtle 
ways the whole region of rights, duties, hu- 
man: relations and social opportunities. 
There was much imecolierence nnd. mconse- 
quence—yet he inspired тык sentiment 
as nojournalist in Bengal with the possible 
i Anrobinda Ghosh had 
. ever done before. Contention, m Lord 
Morley's words, is. what engages most 
interest, kindles most energy, brings into 
par most force, is the centre of most 


exception ûf 


orts, but tlie national business cannot iro 


ow without a vast abundance of under 
lying cooperation. It is here that Das 
failed to recognise the fime-spirit of 
democracy; It 15 here that he was a 
martyr gone wrong, And yet, though 
it may savour of a paradox, cue 
was not his clement, It was (аз 
Carlyle says .of Luther! the tragic 
failure of his life that. he. was forced to 
well so much in turmoil Thus though. 
Ferwerd wis asgreat champion of 
Swaraj it is not likely that its founder's 
name will yo down as thatofia great jour- 
nalist or publicist, for the simple reason 
that journalism was not his métier and: he 
was not in his element in it. 

His уй verses can be enshrined in au 
slim volume. Maimiia, Songs. of the Sea, 
Mala, Kishore Ajstore and Antarvame consti- 
tute a boquet sending forth a neo-romantic 
perfume Das found an unmixed bliss in 
the realm of poetry- In the obstreperous 
sphere of political conflict his spirit could 
not s read ont all its delicate petals, There 
is, Of course, neither glowing imagery nor 
brilliant colouring, nor fiery passiot, nor 
a cascade of glittering similes: there 15 
here and there a touch of crudeness, there 
are certainly traces of immature art. His 
range of lyrical instrumentation was not 
wide Like the linnet's throat, his pipings 
ial a limited compass He has not invent- 
ednew metres and melodies. But his Songer of 
the Sea once enjoyed a great Vogue and for 
a time he came very wear sharing the 
laurels of Tagore. Perhaps after his labours 
in the domain of public affairs, he would 
have taken up lus dear harp that. liad 
mouldered long in silence. But that was 
not to be—the irom hour frase the ge- 
"ial current toó soon and deprived Bengal 
of another splendid lepacy of song. Das 
in lis lyrics strikes a keen personal note 
and identifies his thoughts and aspiratrons 
with the myriad-rolling, myriad-mooded 
waves—much as Shelley does with the 
“Wild West Wild.” Tt has been remarked 
that Das rated his poetic work infinitely 
higher than his political propaganda and 
leadership. In fact, he went the length 
of deliberately challenging the supremacy 
of Dr. Tagore in Pie portus hierarchy. And 
though it may.make his wraith wince, we 
must frankly say that his poems lack tlie 
reflective temper—what Arnold calls the 
criticism of е, They do not gather in the 
harvest ofa quiet eve. There is mo pervasive 
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sense of the doubtful doom of human 
во}, "The glory of the sum of things 
does not fash along the ch We shall 
not turn to them for solace “when strident 
is faction and Demos ts loud.” Death, how- 
ever, relentlessly quenched the fame after 
which he stretched forth eager hands, for it 
is likely that Das would have been able to 
make bis mark bad tht Fates spared him 
for some years longer and. had he been able 
to devote himself exclusively to literature. 


VII. ChHanaCTERISTICS 


We may now briefly sum up. the strik- 
ing traits of Das. In the foregoing sections 
we have incidentally dealt with the chief 
features of his career and character. He 
never attitudinized before the mirror of 
public opinion, He was too sincere to hold 
ecommerce with quackery. In his: presence 
opposition was stampeted and panic reigned 
supreme. His unbounded hospitality and 
a thousand nameless acts of charity which 
оц! Sunshine into many a distresseil 
ome, “famed the flame of human love and 
raised the standard of civil virtue" But 
the simple lines on which Das built up his 
life and his infinite capacity for making 
friends were certaitily the outstanding facts 
ofa natureprone to emotional oscillations. 
We have leaders whoa have worn a 
stitely and solemn garb, who have lived in 
a Bastille of aloofness, who were like por- 
cupines. with horrent quills shutting all 
approach and intimacy, whose faces have 
always borne the mpress of a bleak philo- 
sophy without any flashing creases of 
laughter. Buta child could twine unasked 
a trustful hand tn that of Das and find lis 
comfort in his looks. His heart beat witli 
titanic pulses and he lived to command 
rather than to cajole. He would not yield 
ready subordination where he saw coum- 
terfeit pass for current coin. Though 
he came under the liypnotic way of 
Mr, Gandhi who had (to nse Carlyle's 
picturesque words applicd to Disrieli) led 
great parties by the nose like helpless sórt- 
nambulant cattle, he recognized the right 
view-point and scaled the heights of 
Sitai to seatter his own message to his 
countrymen and succeeded іп leading 
them on right lines at a Very critical time in 
the history of our great country. Das had 
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his limitations. He had not the massive 
culture ofa Rash Bihari Ghosh, nor the 
majestic swëep of a Surendranath Banerjee, 
nor the clouds of vlory that hovered round 
Pherozeshah Mvhta, nor Gokbhale’s fine 
scholastic temper and profound political 
prescience - to say nothing of the вашу 
devotion froin his early years to India ofa 
Dadabhat. Naoroji., Each of these pained 
in intellectual stature when confronted, in 
whatever field, with the accredited represen- 
tatives of the Empire. ‘The highly tmo- 
tional nature of Das acted asa deterrent in 
many respects, and so while he impressed 
all with the dos of his bounty and 
the splendour of his renunciation, he natur- 
ally missed an international wreath, But 
within the limits of his life and ortini 
ties, he did great work and a highly cre- 
ditable one, at that 
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The obstinate question arises where is 
the flag of the nation? Is the pattern 
still being woven at Sabarmati? Is it still 
masked in the block to be hewn out by 
those who inve picked up Das's mantle ? 
The answer will take us into controversial 
regions amd we would fain close with a 
hopeful note, Does not life go down with 
a better grace, asks Stevenson, foaming in 
full body over a precipice than miserably 
straggling to an end in sandy deltas? 
Das reckoned his life as a thing to 
be dashingly used and cheerfully hazarded 
and his happy-starred full blooded spirit 
shot np. and became a constellation. He 
was of the same heroic stuff as those that 
sailed with Jason in the 4e», with Colunt- 
bus im the Sita Maris, with the pilgrim 
fathers in We May-Floeer, and he definitely 
changed the course of our public affairs. 
As his end drew near and the arch-enemy 
tightened his grip, a sense of having done 
his duty must have warmed his dying soul 
us envisaged by Tennyson. in. the ever-me- 
morable lines we quate below — lines which 
аге strikingly apposite to the character 
and career of that stormy petrel, Chitta 
Ranjan Das: - 


At hate not rotting like t weed. 
But having shown somè genna =l, 
Fruitful of further thought and deed, 
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To pee when life her light withilmes, 
Not voll of rightenüs self-appluues, 
Nor ina merely selish mores, 

Lie sone gol ашке, not im. mine own, 
To perish, wopt for, honour'd, known, 
And like aowarnor overthrown ; 








day none has a higher place in 
the affections of the people than the 
Honble Mr. V. J. Patel. Asthe first 
Indian Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly it is only natural that he 
should claim a place in their hearts 
second to that of none among liis con- 
temporaries Butin his case there have 
been causes at work which have singled 
him out as thé people's man far greet 
fence. Ti a blundering bureaucracy 
insists upon making a hero of lum every 
alternate hour, Mr. Patel is not the man 
who will let the opportunity slip through 
his fingers. His encounters with the 
Government have been many and he lias 
emerged fron: them all triumphant and 
victorious. The surprise is not that liis 
laurels have been varied, but. that. they 
should be thrust upon him in and out 
of season. A earping critic with a pen- 
chant for vitriolic style, it was believed 
that he would po prove a calm in 
unperturbed Speaker of a people's 
parliament; but he hasshown that he 
has in him the making ofa far-seeing 
statesman and elusive diplomat. The 
Treasury Bench has realised that he is 
not to be easily outwitted by facetious 
cajolery or piquant protestations. He 
is more than a match for pedantic 
manceuyres or subtle subterfuges. Не 
ean be argued and reasoned with; but 
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MONG the parliamentarians of to- 
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Whos! eves ane din with «игн ters, 
When &oil'd with noble dust, hn hears, 
His country s wirong thrill his ears. 
"Then dying: of н inorial stroke, 

What time the foomun's. line is broke, 
And all the war te rolled in. шон. 
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there is no overreaching him by the 
crafty devices. 


THe RECENT [SSUES IN THE ASSEMBLY 


These qualities have seldom been 
brought. into stronger relief than in his 
recent encounter with the Executive 
which will live long in tlie history of 
Parliament as the first definite struggle 
between the forces of freedom and of 
reaction. The question was not whether 
a particular ruling was right or wrong, 
whether a particular bill was well or ill 
discussed ; but whether a Speaker of a 
people's parliament was the sole judge af 
what is an honest and fair debate or is 
only a convenient understudy and keeper 
of the conscienceof the head of the Exe- 
cutive. The question could admit of 
only one answer; and Mr. Patel answer- 
edit in the only manner he should. 
The Home Member may threaten; the 
Law Member may fumble; the Viceroy 
may censure and seek to circumvent 
But they are nothing before the supreme 
fight for conscience which he was lead- 
ing alone and unaided. How cana 
conscientious Speaker ofa popular house 
declare a Bill fairly and adequately dis- 
cussed, when the arguments have got to 
be suppressed, facts ignored, and infer- 
ences have to be imagined? A Legisla- 
tive Assembly is not a club for the 


mutual adulation of tongue-athietes ; it 
is a place for serious thought, seriously 
expressed. Better far that such a legis- 
lative farce is given up than keep upan 
appearance that can deceive none: Mr. 
Patel was right when he gave away the 


show and that undoubtedly chagrined. 


Lord Irwin more than the President's 
robust faith in the security of his own 
judgment. Even his worst critics 
shrink from questioning his right to 
the ruling he gave or the sweet reason- 
ableness of it The essence of the 
criticism is that he basa better heart 
than he need have. Of course that is a 
fault he cannot help. 


PRINCIPLES rs. PERSONALITIES 


The fight is not of his own making, 
nor did he court it. He realised the full 
iniplications of itand warned the Gov- 
ernment of the risk they ran, But Gov- 
ernments have seldom been in a mood 
to hear or take counsel of their friends 
when once their minds are made up, 
The Government have every reason to 
be angry with Mr: Patel: He has con- 
sistently refused to play second fiddle 
to then: and has brought under his 
stigma those who threatened to flout 
his authority; for the authority he holds 
is not his but of the people. He is only 
a trustee of those for whose benefit the 
powers are conferred on him, But he 
has enforced his authority without fear 
or favour and irrespective of the posi- 
tion of those who may come under his 
hatchet. Whether it ts a Graham or 
Gour makes no difference to him, and 
Grahams and Gours are not representa- 
tive either of the. Government or the 
people. He has laid before him princi- 
ples which he must sedulously follow 
and where — count personalities 
must go. The one principle that has 
been guiding him is to copy the illustri- 
ous precedents of the Speakers of the 
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House of Commons, to watch and 
jealously guard the freedom of debate 
and curb the tentacles that authority 
may impose upon it To follow the 
example of Peel, Gully or Lowther, 
to maintain intact the great traditions 
of the British Parliament, to dam against 
the inroads of the Executive—tiits ts no 
small ambition for an Indian Speaker 
and 15 sufficiently provocative of the 
powers-that-be. The outburst of Lord 
Irwin is.àt appropriate measure of the 
success. of Mr. Patel’s experiment In 
taking up the gauntlet against the 
Government, Mr. Patel had behind him 
the immeastrable strength: of a whole 
nation's voice ms. Lord Irwin had of à 
strageling minority armed with untold 
powers. The spectacle of un official 
minority overawing the Speaker having 
the support ofa Parliamentary majority 
by menacing threats is only relieved. by 
the grandeur of the repulse to which the 
attack has led. The Speaker has won 
and the Government hie low, discomfited 
and crest-fallen. Though defeated 
they argue still, or let others argue for 
therri,—which 15: worse. | 


THE SPEAKER'S EARLY CAREER 


It ts fatuous folly of the Government 
to have thrust this quarrel upon Mr. 
Patel. By temperament the President is 
a fighter, He loves a good fight as tlic 
Frenchman loves a good wme Не 
plunges into it with a cheer and a gusto 
which must make his foe tremble in his 
shoes. He has heen trained to it by 
six years of active membership in the 
Bombay Council and a period of service 
in the Imperial Legislative Council that 
was He has been Secretary of the In- 
dian National Cong and on its be- 
half he gave exit neé before the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on the 
Reform Bill. His political faith was 
enunciated in unequivocal terms before 
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Lord Selborne. When the Congress 
decided upon non-co-operation, he tellin 
with that creed and swelled the ranks ot 
those who adopted the Gandhi cult. But 
he was no hard and fast stickler to 
every convention. Wien he found the 
policy of negation not paying, he chang- 
ed his faith and joined the ranks of the 
new patty which went by the name of 
the Swarajists. A man who has such a 
varied experience is least likely to 
succumb to the fascination of power or 
the smiles of authority. He wiil not let 
himself be abducted by the siren calls of 
diplomacy. Lord Irwin should have 
known better the man who called the re- 
forms “this little thing” to the very 
face of Mr, Montagu. So surprised was 
Mr Montagu at seeing lis: great effort 
so curtlv disposed of, that he pressed 
him to consider if it was such a little 
thing after all. Mr. Patel's reply was 
an emphatic” I do" Perhaps he did 
not count at that moment the possibi- 
lity of his occupying the presidential 
chair five years later. But he was 
wedded to work the reforms for what 
they were worth and agitate for more. 
He had in him the qualities of an agi- 
tator,—a firm faith im the justice of his 
cause, à sharp tongue and an abundance 
ofexperience earned im tlie expansive 
college of professional life. He had the 
opportunities that crowd the path of a 
venturesomé career. His political evo- 
lution is a history of the evolution of 
the political thought of the country 
during the last decade. He is a living 
symbol of the better mind of India and 
to risk colliston with him is to risk a 
clash with whatever is steady and noble 
and great in the political ideal of today. 


Ficnr Ovex ASSEMBLY SECRETARIAT 

And yet the Government owe Mr 
Patel a debt of gratitude for the 
manner in which “ this httle thing ” has 


been made to loom large. When this 
virulent Swarajist competed with a tried 
Nationalist for the honour of the- Chair; 
there were many who winked at his 
andacity to wrest power and hand it 
over to the party of wreckers. It is not 
wrecking tactics that Mr. Patel has 
followed. Ithas heen a coristructive 
one throughout. He took up the thread 
where his predeeossor left and has 
wrought for freedom from the trammels 
of red-tape. His greatest work is the 
separation of the Secretariat of the 
Assembly from the department of law. 
Sir Frederick White began this: fight 
and Mr. Patel saw it through, though 
the odds against him were great. There 
was no scheme behind tt save the 
smooth running of the machine. Tt 
incidentally gave a necessary escape 
from the cramping atmosphere of de- 
partmentalism. It was resisted to the 
last, as every other reform has been, 
and the citadel liad to surrender only 
when resistance was no longer possible, 
Much yet remains to be done and will 
be achieved. in due course, but the 
atest affront that has yet to be faced is 
the threat of the deprivation of the right 
of the Chair to decide what is fiir and 
adequate — debate. — That threat still 
hangs; the fight may have to be bitter 
and fierce... But if the Opposition 1s true 
to ttself, it may vet be won under Mr. 
Patel’s tried banner. We shall emerge 
from jt no less victorious than in the 
past. | 


"HERE IS A MANT" 


"The Assembly consists of many men 
of varied human experiences. It has 
older political workers, tried. veterans 
of war. lt has men oi brighter career, 
deeper learning and of more consider- 
able influence with large masses of 
men. It embraces men who have sui- 
fered for the country long and have 


taken toilsome journeys to the end. 
But. Mr. Patel towers over them all and 
stands today the. evnosure of all eyes, 
the pillar of popular rights, the vindica- 
tor of the liberties of the subject for free 
speech and free expression. Position 
has invested him with a halo which he 
strives to preserve unimpaired. Не has 
grown with office a moral stature unique 
even in him. The very antagonism of 
the Government has drawn out the con- 
cealed gem that layimbedded in the thin 
veneer of obstructionist Swarajism. Not 
unoften have occasions disclosed the 
burning rays of the great Some sink 
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underthe stress of power, under the 
weight of exigencies. Mr. Patel shines 
resplendent amid the howls of an angry 
press— British and Anglo-Indian—and a 
purblind bureaucracy here. One day 
when the dust and turmoil of contro- 
versy have stilled, even his- fierce 
enemies may feel that he stood fairly 
and well by his post; but that-day may 
be long. At all events they are agreed 
in the unanimous acclaim, here is a 
шап. [t is no small tribute for the first 
Indian Speaker of the Indian House of 
Commons. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE IN CEYLON 


FAR OFF THE BEATEN TRACK—'WHY- THE LUTTLE BIRDS TWITTER— 


PROPETIATING THE SPIRITS 


#y Carrain GEORGE CECIL 





WHERE THe Ark REstep 


EAR-SHAPED Ceylon, island of pearls 
P and palms, and according to good 
Hishop Hebex,' where only man is 
vile” rarely induced the white visitor 
to lead the simple life. Hotels, which 
are more or less comfortable await the 
intrepid  globe-trotter, and a car will take 
him anywhere along the stereotyped route 
Cut-and-iried is the itinerary: rather a 
tame. business, infact. 

One can, however, escape from the track 
of the tourist, provided no objection 1s made 
te roughing it Indeed, the liver of the 
simple life who elects to sample a certain 
retired spothalf way up Adam's Peak (where 
the Ark 1s said to have rested) may lead the 
simplest of sinple lives, For he will be 
alone with nature atan elevation of 4,000 
feet, the only signs of life being an occa- 
sional Cingalese peddler or a native wood- 
cutter—chocolate-hued and picturesque— 
and various birds and animals The last- 
named, by the way, sometimes prove rather 
foo much of 4 good thing, particularly when 


their friendliness renders them mannerless. 
The screeching of the parroqitets is, at first 
hearing, nerve-shattering, and the spectacle 
ofa snake coiled. round a sapling is a trifle 
disconcerting, Of the monkeys more anor 

The simple life also may be led amidst 
the cocoanut trees which grow right down 
to the waters edge, fringmg the sandy 
shore for miles and harbouring fire-Ries 
and mosquitoes by the million Still, this 
is not the real thing. No genuine simple 
lifer cares to know that he can depend upon 
sea fish for breakfast every day, and that a 
wire (irom the neighbouring village) to 
Colombo will bring him fresh meat pack ed 
in ice, potted European delicacies, and the 
daily newspapers, So the globe-trotter with 
n sense of the fitness of things moves (like 
Excelsior! tipwards, Adam's Peak being his 
object Unless, of course, he is prepared to 
eat cocoanuts and to drink their milk, and, 
like Paul and Virginia, who, declare the 
highbrows, were shipwrecked off Ceylon, to 
doze all day’ neath “the shade of the shel- 
tering palm.” The only simple lifer who 
ever followed this ‘historical example 
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consumed the rich nut in such laret qian- 
tities that he wns forced to call in a mative 
doctor. Hut all in vnin; the gourmand 
succumbed to overeatiny. 

The White man in search of mild adyen- 
ture may live aboard a native half-decked 
country boat; going ashore tn search of pro 


visions  'This however, is not the simple 
hfe—the village genera! store. destrovs 
it 


Wip Axtysis- Arr THe Way 


He who visits blazing Ceylon in quest 
of a retired life, scorning the effet civiliza- 
tion provided by hotels, motorcars, a moun- 
tain. railway, golf, tennis dinner-partics, 
clubs and polite conversation, makes straight 
fora point at the foot of Adam's Peak. A 
sturdy hill pony carries him from ridge to 
ridge, till, finally, the intensely green valley 
below is lost ina bhie haze of heat At 2,000 
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behind the primeval trees. A mild bull- 
elephant may be heard trumpeting to his 
mate; the elk, a lordly creature, looks out 
from a barrier of rhododendrons ; a slotli, 
üwaking from its much-a ippreciated slum- 
ber, blinks a trred eye and woos sleep. Mon- 
keys frisk amongst the boughs, or, making a 
chain, swing themselves from one tree to 
another. A wicked-eyed mongoose crosses 
the twisting pathway, intent on annihilat- 
ing a snake; birds of astonishingly bril- 
liant plumage twitter in their nests, fervently 
hoping that the bellicose animal will get 
the better of the reptile, whose mischievous 
partiality for their eggs they greatly resent 
A little black bear slyly peeps from its rocky 
fastness, wondering, perhaps, if the white 
stringer will provea succulent morsel A 
connoisseur 15 һе... 

— Amnotlier. two thousand feet, and one lias 
arrived at the chosen spot. The perspiring 
coolies, hardy and as strong as horses, al- 
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feet the air is mppreciably cooler; and, if the 

gorgtously-hued and enormous butterfties 

givethe change in temperature 4 miss, spot- 

ted deer startled by the ring of. the ponv's 

hoofs, dart across open spaces or coyly hide 
F, 


rcadv are therc, 
They 


having taken a short cut, 
ive lita fire, knowme that” Master’ 

will appreciate à cup of tea, and the. sleeping 
tent 15 pitched, The leader of the gang, 
who, on the strength of a sheaf of greasy 


and much thumbed testimonials, has been 
engaged as cook and general factot 
stores the tinned provisions tn a secont 
tent. He proposes sleeping among the 
biscuit boxes, so that, should thieves come 
in the night, the delicacies entrusted to his 
care will remain intact. A thoughtful fellow 
whose caste, happily, forbids his eating the 
same food as the white man whom he re- 
gardsas an unclean feeder. Biscuits and 
potted meat are safe in his guardianshy 

An hour later the sun has sunk Gn a 
hloodred blaze) behind the tops of the distant 
trees: the coolies, braving encounters with 
black bears; have departed for a tiny moun- 
tain hamlet, there to pass the night; the 
hre-Hies buzz and twinkle. The green 
parroquets are roosting; an owl, known 
locally as the “devil bird,” toot-toots in a 
sepuleliral key; the factotum (who 
answers to the tame of "Jerieho"). is 
snoring tear a clump of tangled under- 
growth, Supper, consisting of tinned soup, 
cheese, biscuits, toffee, and bananas, which 
were picked on the journey up the moun- 
tain, is aver, “Master” takes his ease in a 
long camp chair—an excellent Java cigar 
(a Colombo speciality) is in full blast. 

The simple life has begun. 


CrvRgurmD PARROOUETS 


One day is much the same as another, 
perhaps monotonously so. Up with the 
sunrise; a dip in the dashing stream, which, 
met by a cluster of arresting rocks, makes 
an ideal shower-bath; a cup of tea favoured 
with buffalo milk, the animal forming part 
of the camp equipment A stroll with a 
gun, through the forest, where parroquets, 
which, if they screech discordantly, at least 
show to advantage when converted into 
curry, follows the modest early breakfast. 
But they are not easy to bring down, being 
strong on the ater ens quickly hidden by 
the protecting foliage of the next tree, 
“Jericho” considers that birds should be 
potted sitting, so as to make sure of not 
wasting a cartridge. "The Cingalee is, alas, 
no sportsman. К В 

Midday is the simple lifer’s lunch time 
the nu including—with luck—a brace o 
the before-mentioned screechers. curried 
and reposing on a bed of snowy rice. Bread 
is unobtainable, while fresh butter does not 
penetrate as fur as Adam's Peak. Still, it 
is possible to get used to biscuits, of which 
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mercifully, there are many kinds. Besides, 
one may bow! overa deer, or m bear, thus 
ringing the changes on venison and bear 
steak. Bananas (rather tongh and stringy) 
are to be had for the picking: a sort of 
white raspberry grows everywhere; and 
cocoanuts are sold by the natives who, 
returning from an expedition to the palm- 
fringed coast, are laden with the fillmg, il 
indigestible, dain ty. They also bring with 
them fish: These, however, are better 
suited to a cast-iron interior than to that 
of the European, for the spoils of the deep 
wickly succumb to the heated journey. 
Gasnier are the contents of the trader's 
basket 


After innch comes, a ride through 
the forest, or an expedition to rhe summit 
of the mountain, where а hollow їп а 
certain rock ts thought by the Bralimins, te 
be the footstep of Siva, The ‘Buddhists 
claim. that Buddha was responsible for. the 
dent, while the Maliomedans attribute it to 
Adam, whose sons they delight mm styling 
themselves. A. visit to a tea estate om the 
lower slope does not come amiss, 
and nowhere in all tle wide world ûf 
Hospitality isa welcome more sincere, the 
Ceylon planter being a perfect host. He 
kills the fatted calf, for the least distin- 
guished visitor. 

The simple tiver whoisa botanist miy 
botanize to his hearts content The 
variety of flowersis astonishing, English, 
Alpine and tropical examples a unding; 
each square yard literally is coyered with 
them. And if he is an entomologist, the 
sun-lit hours are a joy to hi the most 
decorative butterflies imaginable delight- 
ing the eue Positively a riot of colour, 
provided he looks for it lower down the 
mountain. 


MONKEYS ATTENTIONS 


Supper ends thè uneventful, but pleasant, 
day. 'Tlhe camp table—a collapsible affa 
—is set up in the open air, and “Jericho,” 
having served the unpretentious meal, 
stands by with a hunting-crop firmly 
grasped im his sinewy brown hand. Thus 
is necessary, for the monkeys, waxing both 
friendly and bold, make for "Masters" 
bananas, the curried parroquets and bear 
steak also taking their fancy. But 
Jericho” will stand no nonsense ; he lays 
about him till the marauding creatures 


IDEALS AND OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 


retire to the topmost branches of the trees, 
where, from a coign of vantage, they 
vibber and gibe: Presumably, the menial 
understands their saucy remarks, since ће 
answers them in super-infuriated Cingalese. 

When brandishing the whip “Jericho” 
takes uncommonly good care not to Hick 
the monkeys. To strike them would 
greatly annoy the spirits of the trees, 
under whose protection they have ever 
been: ‘The паа аге easily offended, and 
it takes very little to alarm their followers. 
Consequently, should "Jericho" have the 
misfortune to catch “Jacko” a clip over 
the qu * he immediately sets about 
rectifying his indiscretion. The tree in 
which the punished monkey has. sought 
refuge is garlanded with yellow flowers; 
gigantic ferns are piled agamst the trunk; 
amd the: nearest priest is begged to inter- 
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cede. He does so, lor a consideration, n 
ruse being the price of repentance. Tlie 
sum, though a trifüng one, represents a 
tenth part of the frightened donors 
monthly income, and the priest assures the 
offender that he has been let — — 
Perhaps the sinner ought not to comptat 
when it is remembered how very powerful 
the aar are The Cingalese firmly believe 
that the power of life and death is in ther 
hands... 2 

A month of simple living in the mout- 
tains of Ceylon is about as much asthe 
average simple lifer can stand. Even ata 
4,000 feet altitude it may be unpleasantly 
hot for the greater part of the sun-lit, day, 
while there are moments when the solitude 
becomes oppressive, particularly if one's 
stock of books runs out А terrible catas- 
troplie ... 





HAT are ideals in education ? What 
are objectives in education ? Ideals 
are ams or ends towards which the 

process od education is directed. A pro- 
cess implies continuity im striving and ob- 
jectives are Jandmarks which successively 
measure the advance of the educative pro- 


cess towards the ideal. Objectives are 
consequently steps, stages or intermediate 
aims in the direction of activity towards the 
attainment of the ideals in education. Ideals 
are abstract, intangible and incommensur- 
able Objectives are generally concrete, 
often E tse and almost invariably commen- 
surable, | : 

2 То illustrate: The. ideal of the 
educational system of pre-War Germany was 
to produce an efficient. citizen. of the State. 
[n this conception the educational system 
was a machine of which the highly finished 
product was the individual citizen whose 
raison d'sire was that superentity of Нере- 
lian philosophy, the State, an incommensur- 
able ides, The immediate objective of 


present-day India is to abolish her appal- 
ling illiteracy and mass literacy is susceptible 
of statistical measurement in terms of 
percentages, The Aristotteliam ideal im edu- 
cation was to educate the select, the aristocra- 
tic, few for the right use ofleisure, which when 
translated into modern phraseology is the 
conception of education tor the sake of cul- 
ture, art indefinable abstraction, A poptlar 
objective in education in India is what is 
tather erroneously called. vocational eduea- 
tion, a scheme of studies in which the practical 
and vocational bias is prominent. 'This objec- 
tive which reflects popular reaction agamst 
tlic too literary and unpractical character of 
the Indian educational system is éxpressible 
in terms of curricula, based on a correct appre- 
ciation of child psychology, which will take 
account of the practical intelligence. Modern 
experimental psychology has established the 
educational principle of learning by Пот 
which is translatable into a more rational 
scheme of studies and into a well-organised 
system of industrial and technical schools. 
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if the ideal of educatian is rightly conceived 
it must mci ly fit a persons to. earn hiis 
livelih an objective which should по 
however form the whole coñtentofthe ideal 
in education: The Americamideal in edncn- 
tion is to raise ' a hundred per. cent citizen 
of a free democracy, att intangible concep- 
tion: the ohective is to displace a classical 
education a utilitarian and scientific 
course of studies dictated by a highly indus- 
trialised social order. The ideal in education 
of Ancient India was the attainment of 
wisdom, the enlightenment which is born of 
the realisation of the eternal -verity in lif 

a concept of religious philosophy: one © 
tlie objectives in education founded on the 
ideal was the observance of ^ (zdmechazya 
fe, Moral continence ; | 

3. Other conceptions of the ideals m 
education, such as the building of character 
or self-expression and self-realisation or the 
unfolding of the divine in Man are similarly 
abstractions: per otra the mastery of the 
three R’s or the instruction of detectives 
or hygiene and temperance teaching. are 
concrete objectives in education. 

4. Objectives change quickly, ideals 
much more slowly 
of education is: generally a reflection of 
the alteration in the polity of the State, 
often it is the evaluation af changing 
social and moral values. A notable illus- 
tration of the former is the evolution of the 
German ideal in education, after the defeat of 
Prussia by Napoleon, which culminated in 
the Hegclian apothevosis ofthe State. Prussia 
secking for her political regeneration found 
in Education her first line of defence. An 
example of the latter:is the emergence of 
democratic ideals in.edication in Americ: 
that opportunities for higher education an 
for diffusion of culture should be as broad- 
based as possible, consequent on the rise of 
asocial democracy which is moren socio- 
logical thana political phenomenon, For 
since the establishment of the American 
republic social evolution: has rapidly out- 
paced changes in the Constitution. 

Objectives, as. they are attained, make 
room for other objectives. In England every 
child receives free compulsory instruction, 
up to tlie age of 15, through the elementary 
stageof education. The Post-War Educa- 
tion Acts are designed to. advance theage of 

compulsory instruction upto the age 
of 15 and the Fisher Act of 1918 aimed at 
advancing the age of compulsion ta 18 and 


À change m the ideals: 


Arabic: and 


“me nese sta wav 


at the objective of compulsory secondary 
education for all, Want of funds bas hel! 
up the enforcement of the provisions of the 
isher Act. | 

3. Ideals are dynamic, and objectives 
are static conceptions: an ideal implies 
perfection which is not possible of attain- 
ment, an objective ceases to be such wher 
it is attained. Selí-realisation. as an ideal 
isa dynamic aim in education, earmmng a 


livelihood is a static -end duca- 
tion.. 
6. Ап ideal is n complex whole, an 


objective із n producr of simple [actors 
Herbert Spencer's ideal was composed of 
& trinity of aims, physical, mental and moral 
education. The ideal of Ancient India, 
attainment of wisdom, or the Froebelian 
ideal, the unfolding of the divine in Min, 
defy analysis. Success im examinations, 
competitive or otherwise, an objective 
which has dominated the Indian educa- 
tional] system, is a simple proposition of 
bread and butter studies, 

.eveg This-academic discussion. of ideais 
and objectives is intended to clarify ideas 
and clear confusion of thought in dizgmos- 
mg the ills of the development of the Indian 
educational system on tlie Western model 
and im passing judgment upon it. ni- 
tions crystallise ideas and give precision 
to thought They are an aid to detect 
fallacies and to clear thinking. The rest 
of this essay will be an attempt to prove 
that the present-day Indian educational 
system, both in its origin and development, 
has-been handictipped by a lack of ideals 
Modern Indian education has ld objectives 
which haye sometimes been confused as 
ideats or it had professedly no ideals. 

8. Poor to the nineteenth century 
Indian education in common with the 
education in European countries, derived 
its ideals from the Classical and th ical 
traditions. While European educational 
systems looked for the fount of wisdom in 
the civilisation of Rome and classics of 
Grecce, Indian education songlit for spiri- 
tual inspiration front the wisdom of the 
ancient Aryans and for intellectual nourish- 
ment from the culture of Islam The lan- 
guages of classical antiquity, Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin in Europe, Sanskrit and 
: Persian in India were Шс 
recognised media of higher education, of 
intelectual advancement, of culture and 


each, had 3 welldeveloped literature, They 


were also something more; Hebrew was 
the language of the Old Testament, Latm 
of the New, Sanskrit was the language of 
the Vedas and Arabic of the Holy Koran. 
Consequently. the classical tradition im 
education came to be also tlie theological 
tradition. Both of them had well-defined 
ideals in education although dominated as 
they were by classics and. theology these 
ideals had inherited the narrowness ni- 

t in the chissical and theologicai 
conceptions of the aims of education. The 
quastery of the classics whether in the East 
or in the West was traditionally the occupa- 
tion and the privilege of the select few, of 
the Mullahs and Pandits and the cleric 
and the patronage, sometimes the study, 
of the classies became the hobby of the 
leisured class which in the past constituted 
the landed aristocracy, As the language 
of the conmon. people was assigned a 
subordinate rolé, the classical tradition was 
res ible, for undemocratic aims їп edu- 
cation. It created an intellectual aristo- 
cracy and was content tò doso Theology 
found in classical education a. valuable 
ally for the maintenance of the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy, both in the East andin 
the West, over the common people. Priest- 
‘craft reinforced the undemocratic nature 
of the classical conception of the aims of 
education. Both exalted tradition over 
innovation, authority over intellectual 
curiosity, dogma over the spirit of free 
enquiry and knowledge above wisdom, 
Nevertheless Indian education, prior to the 
nineteenth century, held to its ideals and 
was not content with objectives, especially 
not with the objective of merely earning 
one’s livelihood, 

9% The early beginnings of Western 
education in the nineteenth century, were 
in Bengal and owed their origin to mis- 
Sionary enterprise. Founding English 
schools: and colleges was considered the 
best means for the conversion of the 
eople of India to Christianity and the most 
тшш. channel into which evangelical 
zeal could directed. The spread of 
Christian ideals and Christian modes of 
thought and conduct, im themselves nd- 
mimble, could hardly be a correct aim m 
education. is India, Education was not 
valuable ger ce but as an Evangel. Hence 
arose the apparent paradox that the Gospel 
became the objective although as religious 
philosophy it partook the character of an 
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ileal. Christianity would have however 
tetuined partially its character as an ideal 
in education could it have divorced itself 
from: dogmatic theology. Dogmatic thee 
logy Stands: inevitably for a Church, ап 
Institution, and Christianity as an Inatitu- 
tion was insensibly associated in the minds 
of the people as arr objective of missionary 
effort in education, in spite of. its admirable 
achievement in the field of education 


10, Missionary enterprise in education 
was however very early overshadowed by 
more secular aims and influence whic 
manifested themselves in. the. development 
of Western education in Benyal and else 
wherein Lidia. The English educational 
system was established ostensibly to intro 
duce the people of India, according ta Raja 
Ram Mohan. Roy, to the arts and learning 
of the West, it became in reality à. machine 
for ucing subordinate officials required 
by the Adnunistration, [nits origin there 
fore this objective m education was con- 
founded with the ideal of. Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy’s imagining. The above historical 
basis of the English educational system is 
established from the character of the tiew 
Education, It was: entirely literary and 
dominated by the examination system lead- 
ing toa diploma or a degree. Education 
intended as a passport to ‘service’ under 
the administration could not be other than 
literary and could not dispense with the 
hallmark of a certificate conferred on 
the result of an examination, 'lhe Eng- 
lish educational system initially had but 
one point of contact with the varied | 
of the Indian environment, the require- 
ments of the Governmental machine, An 
objective ‘so conceived could not be other 
than narrow and cramping in its attempts 
to mould varied individual faculties on the 
same pattern thereby producing a deadly 
uniformity and in its disregard of the 
practical inteligence At the outset of 
its career the new educational system was 
responsible for a great blunder in the lis. 
tory of Indiam education. The idealism. of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the undeveloped 
state of the vetnaculars and the needs of the 
British administration combined to muke 
English the medium of instruction not only 
of higher education but gradually of school 
education as well. Engish as the principal 
second language would have been in its 
place in the school curriculum but when it 


‘itself. 





replaced the mother-tongue as the medium 
of instruction in practically all the schoal 
subjects, it mot only retarded the develop- 
ment of the vernaculars as suitable media 
ef instruction but, what was worse, it re 
tunded education itself Learning through 
English handicapped the child and made 
mass education impossible It made 
English education attractive through its 
rewards and led to the decay of indigenous 
schools, the fo, putdshela: and madrasati 
which provided ata low cost for the. educa- 
tion of the masses. It hastaken a. century 
to retrace that false step and the process 
of replacement of English by the mother- 
tongue in the school curriculum is still in 
evolution 

1. Inmthesphere of university and col- 
legiate education, it was then possible to 
justify the use of English as a medium for 
higher studies, Nevertheless English 
edircation coupled with its narrow objective 
of service” produced undesirable reactions. 
It estranged! the intelligentsia from the 
masses, leading toa sense of superiority in 
the former and suspicion among the latter. 
Lord Ronaldshay — out that the 
noted litterateurs oi Bengal of the last 
century felt proud to confess that they 
thought if English and even dreamt in 
English, In effect therefore an Indian be- 
came an then in his own country. Lest 
this analysis should appear one-sided it 
character it may be conceded that higher 
English ciucation introduced India to the 
sciences and the screntific method of the 
West and through the lessons of British 
history and of English literature which 
brenthes a passion for political liberty taught 
India Nationalism. These results however 
do not disprove the thesis that the aims of 
the Indian educational system were mere 
objectives or at best objectives confounded 
as ideals: the incidental benefits conferred 
were bye-prodücts, not conceived as con- 
scious ends. of thesystem. A closer examini- 
uorn-of the organisation of secondary and 
university education will serve to emphasise 
the thesis. As elementary education of the 
masses was neglected, there was no orgati- 
"sation of primary education; 

|2. The school system was dominated 
by the school leaving certificate called the 
Matriculation examination which wasthe 
passport to the entrance into the lower 
ranks of Government service and into a 
university college. The school curriculum 
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was dictated not by (the agricultural, cont 
mercial, professional, industrial or cultural 
needs af the environment, local, provincial 
or All-India, but was imposed a/ extra by 
the university, which was not an organisa- 
ton for teaching ог for higher education 
but a purely examining body, for purposes 
of its Matriculation examination. An out- 
side body like the university could not take 
account of individual needs, either of the 
upils ог of the environment, could not 
rom its nature prescribe a scheme of school 
studies sufficiently clastic to allow for 
diversity of aptitudes, above all itneglected 
the practical intelligence which was beyond 
the scope ofits examination. The schools 
consequently became coaching institutions. 
in which even physical taming was neglect- 
ed in preparation for the Matriculation 
examination. The instruction provided, it 
did not deserve the name of education, was 
purely literary as the schools had neither 
the funds nor the equipment nor any use 
for practical studies like handwork in any 
form or for artistic studies like music and 
the Fine Arts. Drill and. drawing, when 
schools made the concession of including 
them in their curriculum; constituted the 
Cinderella of school studies ‘Secondary 
education in the West also has, in the past, 
suffered from similar defects and has, atone 
tine or another, bæn subordinated toan 
examination, but it has seldom been so 
completely divorced from the needs of the 
environment as in modern India, and has 
never. dominated by so narrow att 
objective as a school leaving examination 
certificate leading to an. office stool or to 
a university diploma or degree which in its 
turn would be the stepping stone to an 
office chair, Girls’ education, provision 
for which is still practically negligible, was. 
modelled on the same pattern: indeed little 
concession. was made in the scheme of 
studies for differences of sex or of yocation 
in life and none im the examination systeni. 
Until a decade, such was the state of second: 
ary education, Since then the gradual 
inclusion of manual training, educational 
handwork, nature study, science, agricul. 
ture, Commerce, music, organised physical 
training in the secondary school curriculum 
and. the spread of boy scouting are making 
the. school a vitalising force in the life of 
the people. The process is, however, in its 
initial stage. 
Ihe products of the English education 
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were fitted only to be clerks and school- 
masters The system made the youth of 
the country unfit for practical piursiits, 
weaned them from their hereditary occupa- 
Hons, agricultural and commercial, am 
destroyed the dignity of manual labour. A 
barbers son, who had passed the High 
School examination, sought fora clerkship 
for which he looked obviously uufitted. He 
could have earned his living as-a barber, 
it was doubtful whether lie succeeded in fiis 
guest, anyway he would makean indiferent 
clerk. The system has created an educa- 
tional proletariat. A number of government, 
technical, industrial and agricultural 
schools have now been opened. Many more 
are still required, 

I3. University education was, until tite 
last decade, collesiate education, as the 
university was an examining botly to which 
colleges in different parts of the country, 
often im distant proviuces, were affiliated 
for purposes of the witversity intermediate 
and degree examinations: The college 
system was-a higher replica of the school 
system and, as im. tle latter, tlie only 
allesiance the colleges owed to the univer- 
sity was tò follow the courses which the 
university laid down for its various 
examinations. The ides of the university 
as a corporate teaching Бойу radiating 
cultural inspiration anda centre for advanc- 
ing the bounds of knowledge was non- 
existent. The colleges, each self-sufficient, 
taken up with preparing students for 
university examinations leading to a degree 
which was to be the open “sesame” to the 
doors of Government offices, were ill- 
equipped to discharge the latter function 
and contented themselves with being 
purveyors of knowledge at second hand. 
As the flux of seekers after a degree 
increased asa factory for the manufacture 
of graduates the college ceased to be, even 
to thie small extent it had been, a fount of 
inspiring ideals) The university degree 
came to be not a hall-mark of culture but 
a Saleable commodity im the clerkly 
pedagogical and learned professions ап 
evenin the mamage market. “The imereas- 
ing number of graduates has also created 
a serious unemployment problem. Ih the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
establishment of colleges of law, medicine, 
civil engineering and later of education 
was at desirable variation from the purely 
Arts colleges; thesciences were later entrants 


into the schemeofcollege studies, The profes- 
sional colleges have also led toovercrowding 
in the learned professions, specially in the 
legal profession, Colleges of agriculture, for- 
estry, miming and of technology, where they 
exist, are of more recent yrowih, “Che main 
objectives of collegiate eucation цуе 
however been government service and the 
learned professions, such as law; medicine, 
education and engineering These aims 
have been destructive of the spirit ofadven- 
ture and exploration in the youth of the 
country and have ‘bred a ‘safety: first’ 
mentality. The system has certainly 
produced great lawyers, administrators, 
politicians, reformers, statesmen, even poets 
and scientists but they haye been ton 
few, and as some -eritics contend, they 
have heen produced in spite of the 
System 

14. Although the defects of the educa- 
tonal system had berzün to be realised by 
Indian educationists and thinkers at the 
close of the nineteenth century, it was m 
the second decade of this century. that. the 
full effects of English education became 
manifest m the increasing wnenployment 
among the educated middleclass who had 
been further rendered unfit by their educa- 
tion for agricultural, commercial or mantal 
occupation, The Indian intelligentsia 
attempted to diagnese the ills of the 
educational system: it made men mercenary 
and did not make for building of character, 
its aims were secular amd had no room for 
godliness, it neglected physical, moral and 
religious training, it made men unpractical 
and made no provision for vocational 
education, it was imposed 45 &vtra and was 
not rooted in the needs of the environment 
ithad no use for knowledge for its own 
sake, it imparted instruction through à 
foreign tongue and made true education 
impossible, it estranged the masses from 
the educated clisses and tendered an 
educated! Indian analien inhis own country 
and Jastly it utterly tgnored India’s past 
culture, traditions, philosophy, arts, learn- 
ing and history and bredin the youth no 
love for their country. Each erite pre- 
scribed liis nostrum fór. the symptom of the 
disease he diagnosed in the educational 


Stem. 

15. "The problem was not so simple. 
Modern Indian education, it will be seen 
from its history, had no well-defined aims 
and made objectives serye the purpose of 


ideals... As objectives change quickly, so the 
сапу proselytising aims of the educational 
ystem siccumbed to the attractions of 
"service" "These were, as posts became 
scarce and seekers "service more elanor- 
ous, lessened partially by opening of pro- 
fessional col providing avennes of 
employment in the | professions. 
The overcrowding in these professions led 
to the lar demand for more practical 
and technical education. More often there 
fore criticism of the educational system led 
to the substitution of one objective in 
education for another. The change in the 
objectives - the problem of Indian 
education appear simple; what was lacking 
was & Coniprehensive aim in education, that 
iş ar ideal What Indian education needed 
was the force of a dynamic aim not the 
static end of an — This is merely 
a critieal survey of the Indian educational 
system, consequently the evolution of ideals 
and what they should beare appropriately 
subject-matter for another essay. ‘The forces 

ing for the evolution of idealsare how- 
ever briefiy indicated. 

16, There are political, economic, social 
and edneational causes lifting [Indian edu- 
cation out of the vicious circle of ruleof- 
thunib objectives on to the plane where 
a Comprehensive aim may direct its activity 
and an ideal,a vitalisimg. force, inform its 
purpose, OF these cunses the political forces 
are apparently the most powerful. A refer- 
ence has been made to the lessons in nation- 
alism taught by British im English 
literature, to these may added the 
awakening of Asia im the twentieth century 
and the ferment of the War im which the 

ine of selfdletermination has made 
peoplesmore nationally cotiscious and cónse- 
quently Indian aspirations for full nation- 
hood are seekin dnd trier aims in education 
for their realisation. To the forces of 
nationalism is attributable that insistent 
objective of political India, the education 
ofthe masses. A comprehensive and true 
aim m education in the twentieth century 
must make ¢ducation as broad-based as 
possible, The poverty of the people, the 
world-wide economic ый caused by the 
War and. the increasing unemployment of 
the masses and the educated classes have 
led to the poptilar demand that education 
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shonld be of a more character to 
enable the sons of India to exploit her vast 
natural resources and te ft them for wor 
competition in the struggle for existence 
Of the social forces, tlie. most notable nre 
the women's movement atnd of the de 

and backward classes for emancipation and 
equality, The function of education is, it 
is contended, not only to provide equality 
in opportunity but it should have a ku- 
manising influence. Social abuses | 
anti-social customs, it is now recognised, 
are due to ignorance and superstition: 
the cultural and humanitarian light of 
education should dispel their darkness, Of 
the educational canses, the results of ex- 
perimental psychology and the consequent 
advance of education as a science have 
altered the methods of pedagogy in the 
West and have also inflnenced methods of 
teaching in India The labours of the 
Sadler Calcutta University Commission, 
1917—1919, have resulted in the establish- 
ment of á number of unitary teachin 
universities whose function will be to ad- 
vance, üs well as tò impart knowledge and 
to be centres of cultural inspiration It 
remains to mention the last, more elusive 
yet potent factor at work in. Indian educa- 
tion, the — endeavour of India's 
religious ormers and thinkers. Dayi- 
nand's revival of Vedic ideals embodied in 
the Gurukul, Hardwar, U.P, Tagore’s Inter- 
nationalism m the foundation of the Vishiva- 
bharati, Bolpur, Bengal and Gandhi's doc 
trine of Ahimsa and love as practised in his 
Sabarmati Ashram, Ahmedabad, Gujrat, are 
forces whose educational value is imealeul- 
able. Itis@ significant fact in education 
im India to-day that her foremost spiritual 
thinkers should have made experiments 
in education, To sum ap, Nationalism is 
giving India an incentive tor mass educa- 
tion, —— “ its broad basis, poverty 
and unemployment are imparting a practi- 
cal character to education, social causes a 
humanisme and cultural mission, education- 
al experiment and science method and 
her sages spiritua! foundation. Tt remains 
to be seen whether the ideal will be well 
and truly conceived. 


—r 


Well nigh « thousand yenr= ago 

Lived Mansur al Нац, я weaver, 

Li the city of Baghdad. A saint he wae, 
And a Safi of high renown. 

Renliving in himself the divine ence 
He proclaimed, ‘Un. al Huy! 

! Eam the Truth, Lam Godt’ 

Out of deep conviction he «spake 

Anil hi» faith was stronger than null, 


Yet wae he deemed a heretic 

Aud а man of foul faith. 

Ho was pnt 1o the question, 

But be had ever the one answer, 
‘Ural Hug! Опа) Ню!" 
Apostate and blasphemer and atheist 
They called him and reviled him, 


UN AL HUQ*: A POEM 
Ay NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 









And they clanioured for hie death, 
Death with torture tó purge bis міц, 


They еш off his linha dpe by one, 

And, behold, from each dismembered 

Arm and foot came the same 

Triumphant testimony and from 

The quivering tongueless limbs came the ery; 

* Dn al Huq! Un al Hnq!* 

The severed head proclaimed 

The martyrs creed, * Un al Hug! 

They burned the mutilated remains 

And. cust the ashes into the Tigris, 

Au! the very ashes formad the letters 

‘Un al Hog! Un al Huq! 

Anil floated gently down the river. 
—Thzkaratul Аніка, 





Come to may garden of dreams, 
( Under the moonlight 
Coronet woven with gleam- 
Shimmering white, 
Gleama of a poet's willl praise, 
Dancing <0 bright, 
Sweetest! to you. D woull raise, 
Necklet of mhies that burn 
Burn with emotion, 
Round you I'd tiv, though you =purn : 
And from life's ocean 


F. 8 


* This is an Arabi? sentence meaning "1 am the Truth" oc" L am Got." 


All, ull the jewels of ong 2 
Hid in its motion, 
Dearest! to you would belong. 
"Taking your hands mto mine, — 
Beauty inearnate !— 
Round them a garland Pd twine; 
Sorry your fate, 
Bound with love's flowery chain, 
Bound now to wait 
Captive, nay. queen you would reign. 


— 
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A New Study of Ancient India, B 
Mr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon), 
Bar-at-Law. 


Dr. Sarkar's book is a doctorate thesis of 
225 pages. It is divided into two parts. Part 
I covers pp. 1—73 and discusses Building 
Activities,” “ Furniture,” and“ Dress and 
Costumes.” This portion of the book is a 
good attempt by a student of his subject. 
Passages like the foot-note I at p. 46 are 
excusable. “It seems probable that Mauryan 
monolithic pillars had their origin from the 
indigenous toddy-palms... The palm-leaf 
is of course the pre-historic material for 
writing.” 

But when we come to Part П, рр. 
74—112, which deals with “Sex-relations,” 
every reader would say like Dr. Winternitz 
that " there are many things in these chap- 
ters to which I would take exception.” _ 

For example, Dr, Sarkar writes the pass- 
ages which I quote below : 

* it seems not unlikely that, in the origi- 
nal tradition, Sita was common 
wife of Rama and Lakshmana, just 
as it is clear that she was originally 
ma sister-wife of Rama” ipp. 150- 

| 131) ; 

* Rama had proposed Sita's transference 
to Bharata even. re her abduc- 
tion...as a COttvenient arrangement " 
(p. 153, n. gu го 
“this original relationship seems to be 

confirmed further by Rama’s sug- 
gestion: that Sita might live as wife 
with Lakshmana, Bharata and Satru- 
ghna" (ibid). 

Now the authorities cited for these asser- 
tions are the Ramayana VI. 117, and Ram. 
H, 30, 8-9, 26, which do not lend the sligh- 
test Puppa to the conclusions put forward 
by Dr Sarkar, The former is a misrepre- 
sentation of an angry saying referring not 
only to the brothers of Rama but also to 
Sugriva and the Rakshasa Vibhishna (Ch. 
115 end in Bombay edition) The latter 
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does not bear ont the contention in the 
least, which seems unsupported by evidence, 
Dr. Sarkar (p, 126) considers that * Jana- 
ka-luhita' meant the daughter of Dasara- 
tha, and that “Kausalya’ the queen of 
Dasaratha was the sister or cousin of 
Dasaratha— the famous Dasarathá seems 
to have contracted such a marriage with 
Kausalya’ who can only have been a sister 
or first cousin (paternal uncle's daughter) ” 
. 125. Dr. Sarkar is his own authority 
ere, which is mot surprising, considering 
his novel views. People will not easily be 
found to agree with his final conclusion (at 
the last page) “that the Brahmans were 
chiefly instrumental in fostering and sanc- 
honing the profession " of prostitution, We 
need not quote amy more. 


The author should have taken counsel 
from the fnendly advice of Prof. Winternitz 
whom he had invited to write an introduc- 
tion to his thesis (and notto have criticized 
him by appending footnotes) when the lear- 
ned professor o ed: 


" Thus I certainly should not conclude 
from the Vedic myths that the Rishis 
of old did not see anything wrong in 
such connexions as that of Prajapati 
with his daughters, or of with 
his mother and sister, Surely the 
ancient Greeks did not approve of 
fathers eating up their children be- 
cause according to the Greek myth 
Kronos devoured his children" (f 
yi), (and further) "the stories 
in the late Jataka commentty. . ..can- 
not prove that Sita was common 
wife of Rama and Lakshmana, nor 
that Sita was their sister as well as 
wife" (p ixi 


It will be in the interest of good taste and 
scholarship to omit pp.74- 225 in the next 
edition, if called for, 'T'o do justicetothe first 
part, the author should separate it and issue 
it independently, without detracting from 
its merits by appending to it Part II, which 
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contains numerons statements which are 
absolutely unwarranted by historical data 
or sound reasoning, In drawing attention 
tothem, Ihave tke studious care to. in- 
dulge in restrained language, but some of 
them are so outrageous that I would not be 
surprised if they evoke in other quarters a 
much more emphatic dissent and) vigorous 
condemnation. 


An American Interpretation of Modern 
India*—By Mr. K. Natarajan, Editor, adian 
Saal Reformer. 


Miss Katherine Mayo’s Aether India was 
the work of a writer ill-educated in methods 
of social study, lacking in intellectual can- 
dour, and bent on providing at any cost a 
sensational book on India and her people. 
In contrast to it, is Umderstamding — ndia 
by an educated observer with a keen his- 
torical perspective, who has tried sincerely 
to understand India in the words of the 
title of her book, Mrs. Gertrude Williams 
herself in a preface notes the contrast 
“While I was turning my notes on India 
into a book,” she writes, “Wothke India ™ 
ap Miss Mayo and I were in India 
during successive winters. I was interest- 
ed and surprised that another American 
woman, “tnsubsidized, uncommitted and 
unattached” as she described herself, should 
bring away such different impressions of the 
country. I think that the difference in 
what Miss Mayo and 1 saw was due in. part 
to the way we saw 1t." і 

Miss Mayo came with the commendation 
of the India Office, was escorted by the 
Criminal Investigation Department officials, 
and was guided and instructed by the Anglo- 
Indian hierarchy as to what she should see 
and say. Mrs. Williams followed a different 
course, “I travelled,” she writes, * 6,000 
miles in India, and | travelled alone 1 
ignored the British convention which forbids 
a white woman, unless accompanied by a 
white man, to enter the close-built poorer 

uarters of Indian cities, even in broad day- 
light. I had no itinerary, but decided where 
to go as I went along. I Indian 
homes. I poked round in remote villages 
of aborigines. I travelled first, second, 
third class, Much of the time I travelled 
without a bearer or servant, am almost ob- 
ligatory acteéssory for the foreigner in India. 


I wanted to buy my tickets and make the 
other petty contacts which a servant woul 
have saved me. As I was entertained bv 
Indians in their homes, I lost the sense 
of watching a spectacle. Instead of a € 
norama, moving im two directions, 
Indian scene took on a third dimension 
Without being sentimental or blind to. 
India's failures, it is only just to remember 
that many of the customs for which she is 
most severely condemned prevailed through- 
out the world until the last few centuries, 
and still exist in our own backward com- 
munities.” That accurately describes the 
key-note of the book. Mrs. Williams sees 
the shady side of Indian life as keenly as 
Miss Mayo, but does not regard it as pe- 
culiar to and inherent in Indian nature, 
impossible of being brightened by any effort 
of the people themselves. "If we wish to 
see the lives of our ancestors of a few 
generations ago,” she writes, “we have on! 
to visit India with its primitive village li 
and lumbering en-wheeled bullock 
carts, its one-roomed huts, its dirt and flies 
and smells, and its precious sense of leisure 
to sit in the sun,” America has grown out 
of these things, and India, too, will, with 
the help of science and under the influence 
of national ideas, do thesame. The great 
merit of Mrs Williatns’ book is that ghe 
realises throughout that Indians are "of 
the same essential human stuff as our- 
selves.” 

Mrs. Williams’ account of her experiences 
on the voyage to India are vividly described. 
“ The first morning out, as I took my place 
at table, 1 said “Good morning" to ; 
English neighbours, The men looked 
embat ; the women looked blank. No 
one. replied. I never spoke to any of then 
again, and they never spoke to me ™ Mrs, 
Williams had letters to English people in 
the various Services but, on — їп 
Rombay, she decided not to present them. 
“The first Indian I went to see in Bombay,” 
she writes, “ was Mr. K. Natarajan. My only 
introduction was to tell him that I had been 
a reader of his admirable weekly paper, the 
Indian Social Reformer, for some years. He 
received me as hospitably as though I -had 
presen € most august letters, and 
introduced me to prominent Indians as well 
as to his daughters and a group of delight- 
ful Indian ladies" We remember the 





Understanding India, By Mm. Gertrude Williams. (Coward McDun, Publisher, New York, USA) 1978. 


incident. very. well and have since recalled 
it often in conversation with other او‎ 
visitors, Mrs Williams walked into the 
room one evening with a scrap of newspaper 
on the margin of which Bishop Fisher had 
scrawled a few words indicative of his 
for her and her object in visiting 
India, In a few minutes, Mrs Williams 
was completely at ease discussing her pro- 
gramme during her five months’ tour in 
T T 
She attended the Natonal Congress at 
Belgaum which was presided over by 
Mahatma Gandhi, She was perhaps the 
only white-visitor at that Congress. Bel- 
gaum has no hotel run on. European fines 
and Mrs. Williams, had to shift for herself 
as wellas she could, There are some vivid 
-pictures of what she saw and felt at 
Belgaum, Mrs. Sarojini Naidi, “handsome 
and vital, with flashing eyes aml a com- 
manding — did not. know Mrs 
Williams, but when the latter. introduced 
herself as an American woman travelling 
in India who desired to meet her, she had 
Mrs. Williams brought to the dais and had 
her sit near her for the rest of the Congress. 
Mrs Naidu was very busy, she could. reply 
only in monosyllables to Mrs. Williams 
questions, yet “she was kindness jtself in 


looking out for me, and introducing me to 


all - tlie Pandits and celebrities of the move- 
ment" Mrs. Williams describes Pandit 
Motilal Nehri ns “fastidious and distingui- 
shed, looking like an European financier 
in fancy dress" The late Mr. C R, Das 
was tall and broad-shouldered, wrapped ina 
home-spun toga, whose deliberateness of 
hearing reminded me of American Indian 
chieltains I used to see on the. frontier 
army posts of my childhood” She also 
met the leaders of the National Social 
Conference and she remarks that meetiny 
the leaders of these two groups at the 
outset of her travels proved an ideal intro. 
duction to Indian life and thotght 
Referring to the Social Conference group, 
she observes that they feel that India will 
not be ready for political agitation and 
organization until she has reformed Вет 
glaring ‘social abuses. This is not quite 
earrect at the present day, Social reformers 
kave come to feel thit under. sclf-govern- 
ment alone would it be possible to have 
social reforms properly carried: out. They 
are, therefore, heartily co-operating wit 
the other Indian nationalists їп working 
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for Swaraj. From €: Williams 
went to Goa and there she discovered, 
contrary to what she had been told, that 
a white woman can sleep with 
without being disturbed, ; б 
Mrs. Williams admits many things in 
indian: life jarred upon her. But then she 
reminds herself that lookmg back a few 
venerations, the chronicles of Europes 


nropears | 
in the Middle Ages furnish close parallels 


to India's present state, As repar 


of the cruelties and hardships, the afflic- 


CF of 


tions of Indian women, the illi 


men and women, cruelty to animals, and 


lack of sanitation, "1 could" she says—a 

she was a journalist for five years—" match 
all the current gossip as to Indian miseri 
with incidents from the police court 
blotters of any Western nation." “J should 
hesitate to describe as decadent a stage of 
civilisation from which we ourselves, have 


only recently emerged” And not wholly 


vet. It is this constant corrective of 
historical perspective and introspection 
that constitutes the special quality of 
Mrs. Williams’ book, Nor is she at all 
sitisted that the ‘civilisation of the West 
is the only or the best kind of civilisation 
attainable. She quotes Henry Adams 
bemoaning the chaotic effect of this “accel- 
eration of vertivinous violence.” A few 
more centuries of progress at the present 
Fite, she candidly says, would lead to a 
condition which is unthinkable- a deli- 
rum. She makes it clear that she does 
not want and doesnot approve of Indians 
embarking on a wholesale imitation ‘of the 
West "lhe underlying ideas of civilisation 
everywhere are the same but they must be 
worked out in accord with the genitis and 
requirements of each race and community 
by itstli The practical difficulty arising 
out of forcign rule is just this, that the 
subject race is incapacitated for thinking 
ont the solutions -of its special problems 
in the ght of its own appreciation af its 
needs. Mrs. Williams refers to the shoddy 
imitations of the west she found in some 
ambitious quarters. All imitations. must 
be shoddy, and in India we are now faced 
with the alternative of imitation or stagii- 
Don British. Vicerovs. and Governors 
profess that they wish India to evalve ion 
er own national lines. But the facilities 
lor doing: so under the present regime art 
very few. Even under Swaral, India will 
have to adapt to her own needs much 


Open, 
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gleaned from the West. But that will he 
adaptation and incorporation and net the 


mechanical imposition of institutions and 
prictices mall their alien incongruity оп 
the instincts and traditions of -the tndian 
people. 

The World of Islam since 1925* , By 
Mr. Mehdi Imam, Bar-at-Law. 


This book is a supplementary volume 
to the Mistery wf the Prace Conference, Owi ne 
to the complexity of affairs in the Islamic 
world it has t found necessary | that 
3 special volume should be devoted im 
the survey to the position of the Islamic 
countries in 1025, A further volume asa 
Counter part to this survey is expected 
to be published to dent with the outstanding 
events since. The present covers 
the history of the Islamic countrié from the 
Peace Settlement unti] 1025; In this sense 
the book is an independent treitise and 
may be read apart from the other books in 
the same series, Mr. Toynbee has divided 
the scheme of his sirvey into three parts 
The first part is concerned with the general 


summary of the countries in question; the 
Ald the. 


second part with North-West cu an 
third part with the Middle-East and India, 
In addition there gre several interesting 
appendices particularly the letters of His 

ighness the Agha Khan and Mr. Ameer 
Ali in regard to Turkey, Another useful 
Ieature is the maps of North Africa, North 
and Central Arabia, the Vilayet of Mosul 
and the Islamic World in 1925, | 
_ In the general introduction Mr Toynbee 
is careful to point out that the movement 


traced in this survey of the Islamic world 


is not a. moverent confined to the Islamic 
people, but a movement in which the entire 
body of the Eastern people were rowsed 
fram the A of ages Into an unexpect- 
ed energy, to throw off the ascendancy of 
the Western Powers and at the same time 
to maintain their independence and integrity 
in the eyes of he Work rtt is further point- 
ed out that there is a similarity in ‘the 
struggle for bert} led by Kemal Pasha in 
Turkey, by Abdul Karim in Morocco and 
Zaghinl Pasha in Egypt. In each of those 
Instances 4 dictator has arisen to guide 
the destinies of éach struggling State, a 
dictator with almost super-humnian power 
of endurance and confidence, a dictutor who 


EU 


watched with ceaseless anxiety every 
encroichment by foreign powers and who 
while assimilating IRE eniture necessary 
to the developmentof the State vet rejected 
in tbe Western civilisation whatsoever 
night appear to fhe incompatible with the 
progress of their respective countries. Im 
each instance the Dictator had to. fice 
insuperable difficulties before climbing to 
1 position of power. 1 ; 

Mr. Toynbee further in his general intros 
duction gives an interesting. discussion of 
the antecedents of the Ottoinan Caliphate 
the abolition of the Caliphate by "Turkey 
und the progress of ‘secularization in the 
Islamic world; He trices: the effect of the 
removal of the Caliphute upon Indian Mos- 
lems “and he is of the view that “this 
intervention had Tittle direct effect upon 
the Peace Settlement in the Middle East 
which was determined of the ontcome of the 
Anatolian War.” 

In regard to ‘the constitution of the 
Turkish State, Mr Toynbee expresses the 
opinion, that that constitution was exclusi- 
vely based on Western precedents and was 
inconsistent with the political erience of 
the Islamte society, The constitution: of 
Turkey contained three articles; (I), The 
Purkish) State isa Republic: (2) Reli ic 
of the Turkish State is Islam, the official 
language is Turkish, the seat of Gowern- 
ment is Angora; (3! Sovereignty belongs 
without restriction tû the ‘nation Mr, 
Toyn is apparently ofthe view thata 
“strictly arthodox Moslem could not have 
drafted a constitution for a Turkish Repub-- 
lic but only a. constitution for the Islamic 
community. On the analogy ofthe Turkish 
Constitution of 1924 he would have opened 
as follews:— 

Ari f. Islam is a theocratic community, 

Ari d: The meumbent of the Islamic 
Caliphate is the Ottoman Padishah;: 
the language of Islam is Arabic- the 
Holy Places of Islam are Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem." 


It seems that im this view Mr. Toynbee 
has entirely overlooked the new spirit of 
progress which has been breathed into the 
dead bones of the East. The religion of 
Islam, like the religion of the Vedas, is when 
regarded in its pristine purity essentially 
progressive and in no way opposed tom 
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civilisation. In fact the germ idea of demo- 
eracy whichis the spring of modern life finds 
expression inva clear form in both the Vedic 
and the Islamic faiths which are both 
capable of being receptive of modern ideas. 
Moreover today religion has been, after. the 
experience of centuries, separated from the 
life of the State. Religion in the modern 
conception relates tothe individual, the 
political affairs to the public, It is, there- 
fore, inconceivable that the modern State 
of Turkey would have been associated in so 
far as its national outlook was concerned 
with the religious aspect. Though nodoubt 
that so far as the members of the ‘Turkish 
community are concerned, they have in no 
way renounced their belief by the separation 
of religion from their political outlook? In 
this respect it appears that Mr. Toynbee 
has not clearlv grasped the fundamental 
change working in the under-current of 
modern movements in eastern coumtries. 
The second partis concerned with North- 
west Africa. Mr. Toynbee deals in succes- 
sion with the reaction of the North-west 
African people against the Western ascen- 
daney; the origin of the French, Spanish, 
Italiat struggle for sovereignty in North- 
west Africa; the reaction agiinst Italy in 
Libya and against Spam in Morocco. The 
rise of Abdul Kariin and his gallant struggle 
against the combined forces of Spain and 
France fornia fascinating page in this book. 
He shows correctly that only aswift and 
decisive victory on the part of Abdul Karim 
would win the independence of the country 
and that a protracted struggle would mean 
exhaustion and in fact resulted in the col- 
lapse of Abdul Karim's. forces. From this 
int the author considers the relation of 
‘cance with regard to her status in 
Tangiers; the nationalism and reform in 
Tims and Algiers; arid the delimitation 
of the Frontiers between Italian and Libya 
ind Egypt, | 
— The third part brings under survey 
the Middle-East, the relationship between 
Egypt and Britain and the question of 
the allocation of the watem of the Nile, 
Mr. Toynbee in regard to Egypt points 
gut a curious fact of international law. 
When Britain recognized Egyptian inde- 
pendetice in 1922, in the eve of international 
law the sovereignty of Egypt belonged ta 
Turkey, By the Treaty of Lausanne, 
Turkey had relinquished her right to sove- 
reignty over Egypt. But it had not 
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transferred those rights to Pritain or Egypt 
and therefore the two latter parties had to 
settle between one another as to the definite 
statusof Egypt Asa technical question of 
international law as ‘Turkey had surrendered 
its claim, Egypt should have been found 


to be the rightful owner of her own præ 


perty. But asa matter of fact m interna- 
tional politics there ts little difference be- 
tween a trespasser and a rightful proprietor! 

The author next turns to the Arabian 
peninsula and the rise of the Wababi power 


and the fall of the houseof Hashim. During 
the War the position was that the Western. 


r 


powers were hiring Arab rulers to fight — 


their battles for them and after the Pea 


ce 
Treaty Arabia continued te be the field of 


various struggles between the divided clans. 
lu this part of the history the events are 
complicated owing to the numerous petty 
struggles ending with the proclamation of 
[bn Saud as the sovereign of Hijaz and 
the Islamic Congress in 1926, After this 
the author describes the question of 
frontier rising between lbn Saud and 
the State of Iraq and Trans Jordania and 
the mandated territories of Syria in Pales- 
tine. 

A special chapter is devoted to the deve- 
lopment of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine by à 
full of facts and figures, and the author 
appears to have a bias against the: French 


Leonard Stien, The chapter is. 


administration in Syria. The other dap 


ters deal with the frontier questions between 
frontiers of Syria aml Turkey, Iraq. and 
Syria and lastly ‘Turkey and Iraq in which 
Britain is the foremost 1 
— chapters ox the k ате devoted 
othe situation in Persia, India, Afehanistan 
and the Frontier Tribes.’ 2 | — 
Аз а whole it may be said that Mr. 
Toynbee's book contains an abundance of 
matter and is written in a careful and elc- 
gant style. Asa historian he is to a large 
extent impartial. He showsa keen appre- 
ciation of the dramatic personalities ranged 
before himrin this Surver evs, Kemal Pasha, 
Abdul Karim and Zaghlul Pasha, Perhaps 
it may be said that these three characters, 
taken together with Signor Mussolini, are 
likely to obtain an abiding place in’ the 
history of the making of nations, when that 
history has been viewed hy terity in the 
light of the judgment that will be passed by 
succeeding generations. At presi nt, we who 
are. living in the midst of stirring events 


A 


rotagonist "The ~ 
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and dramatic activity, we who areas it and that independent outlook that is 


Were actors in the — of civilisation ne - 
at detachment, historical character. 


afe unable to miaintain t 


necessary to form au adequate estimate of 





lı LATEST BOOKS ON INDIAN POLITICS 
BY EUROPEANS 


India on Trial. By J. E. Woolacott. 
— & Co., Lid, St. Martin's Street, 
ndon, 1929, 


Mr. J. E. Woolácott is well-known to 
us in this country. —and particularly in the 
provinces of Agra and Oudh—as the editor 
of the Pioneer in its Waregenerate days. No 
wonder, then, that he is a hopeless rë- 
actionary and an anti-Indian die-hard, Put 
shorily, his whole object in /ndia on Trial is 
to retard —if he can—the course of constitu- 
tional progress and political reform in this 
country. Itis by keeping his main object 
in view that one can at all appreciate 
Mr. Woolacott's heroics. He tries to show 
how essential it is for India that the British 
connexion should be maintained, and de- 
scribes the great work ol ' regeneration ' 
which has beea carrie! out by British admi- 
nistrators. An account is given of the all 
evils brought about by the agilations of the 
past ten years, which led (а/а Мооіасоц) 
to rebellion, massacres, and an attempted 
invasion of India by Aighanistan. These 
deplorable events are traced directly to the 
dissemination amogg ignorant and excit- 
able people of gross mendacities regarding 
the aims and actions of the British. The 
menace arising from subversive teaching, 
the writer contends, has become more serious 
owing to the intrigues of foreign Communist 
agents, which have recently caused wide- 
spread labour troubles, accompanied by many 
outrages, including the derailing of railway 
tríans, riots and murders, So mach, accord- 
ing to Mr. Woolacott, jor the past. As regards 
the future in view of the inquiry now being 
conducted by the Royal Commission, the 
chapters on the working of the Reformed 


Constitution are of especial interest. 
Mr. Woolacott tries to. furnish striking proofs 
of the utter irrespansibility of the Legislative 
Assembly, and cites official testimony as to the 
gross maladministration which exists in the 
domain of local government. He also ex- 
plains why it is that the Reforms have led 
to an accentuation of the differences betweea 
Moslem and Hindu, and he deals with the 
oppression. of the depressed classes, the im- 
portance of the Indian States, and the great 
benefits which India has derived from the 
investment of British capital and the activities 
of British merchants and industrialists, A 
chapter is devoted to the social work of 
Christian missions among the masses. So 
far the book is a typical Anglo-Indian produc. 
The future governance of India is of profound 
importance not only to the Indian people but 
to the Empire. he writer discusses the 
main issues involved, and a perusal of his book 
should assist the reader to an understanding 
of questions that are of vital concern alike to 
India and to Britain if he des.res to. ander- 
stand and ap te the position and argu- 
ments of those amongst the Anglo-Indians— 
and unfortunately they are many—who are 
hostile and inimical to India’s politica! anti èco- 
nomic progress and constitutional development 
on right lines. But on the sound principle 
that & prudent man should know the case oí 
one's opponent, we commend this book to 
the attention of the educated Indians. 


An indian Commentary. By G. T. 
Garratt, LCS. (Retd.} (Jonathan Cape, 
30 Bedford Square, London.) 1929. 

For one who was for years a member of 
that very close bureaucracy, the Indian 
Civil Service, Mr. G. T. Garratt betrays in 
his Ал /ndian Commentary a remarkably 
liberal and progressive mentality and his 
book merits appreciation. By 1930; the 


Simon Commission will have made its repart, 
and the policy of the British Government 
will determine the future, not only of India, 
bat oi Asia. It must-also profoundly affect 
the relations between the white and coloured 
races throughout the world. There has 
never been a time when a broad and tolerant 
understanding of Indian questions was more 
necessary. The author, who lias served not 
only io the Indian Civil Service but also with 
the Indian Army, has Had unusual opporiuni- 
ties for hearing and appreciating the views 
ofthe educated Indians. This book is an 
attempt to present this intricate subject, 
clear of all propaganda, and lo nd acom- 
mon and reasonable basis upon which In- 
dians and the British jointly can discuss the 
future. The author's suggestions fór con- 
stitutional reform are ingenious and varied, 
and, though they do not go so far as the 
Nehra Report would imply, they form a 
basis for consideration by those entrusted 
with the function of formulating proposals 
to he placed before Parliament. We have no 
Woubi thal some such ideas are already 
under ‘consideration by the — authorities 
responsible for the Qovermmnent of this 
country. Thosgh educated Indians ^ are noi 
likely to agree with all that the author 
says in-his book, nevertheless it is marked 
by a’ rare spirit of fairness in dealing with 
Indian problems and is- characterized by a 
deep and genuine sympathy for the efforts of 
our people to-attain responsible Government. 
As such it merits- wide circulation. 


Modern India; Its Problem and Their 
Solution, India and the Labour Party, 
By V.H. Rutherford. (The Labour Publish- 
ing Company, Li, 38 Great Ormond Street, 
London, WoC. 1.) 1920 — — 

Dr. Rutherford is undoubtedly one of 
ihe greatest and truest friends of India’ and 
worked as such when he was a member of 
the House of Commons. His two books— 
Modern: India and India and the. Labour Party 
are slashing and vigorous attacks, the 
dormer on the policy (past and present) oi 
British rule in this country and the latier 
on Hab. of the Labourites. Modern Гл 
{originally issued in 1927) has [ust appeared 
ima'popular edilion and should be read by 
all educated Indians, I is an informative, 
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convincing and OE TE survey 
of the results of British administration 
in various spheres of activity—economic, 
educational, political amd  adminisirative. 


lt is a powerful plea for the immediate 


establishment of responsible government 
án this country. : . 


In his exposure of the 
labourites, the author is emphatic in his 
condemnation of then on account of their 
deflection from the Blackpool resolution 
in favour of seli-government for India. 
Both the books merit serious consideration, 


RECENT SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

Nationality : Its Nature and Problems. 
By Bernard Joseph. (George Allen and 
Unwin. Ltd. Museum Street, London.) 1929. 

Dr. Bernard Joseph's Nationality, Its Nature 
and Problems is a work which: deserves. wide 
appreciation for iis many merits. The author 
is a French Canadian lawyer, now practising 
ai the Bar in the French mandated territory 
of Palestine. As a resident of the Province 
of Quebec he has had ample opportanity of 
becoming personally familiar with the peculiar 
staius of nationality enjoyed by the French 
Canadians. Having also spent several years 
in Palestine (where he has studied at first 
hand the fascinating experiment of the re- 
assertion of their nationality by the Jews) 
he has become acquainted with the Nation- 
alisi Movement im Egypt and amongst the 
Arabs of Palestine and Syria Starting with 
these advantages, it is not surprising that his 
work is 4 critical study of the entire question 
of nationality. Its various atiributes, race. 
language, tradition, religion, culture and 
national consciousness are all analysed in an 
effort to establish the importance Б їп 
is formation, development and ‘preservation. 
The principal ‘nationalities of the world are 
considered im detail in order to establish the 
fundamental basis of nationality. The book 
deals further with the various problems affeci- 
ing nationality, such as its relationship to 
cosmopolitanism, the State, patriotism and 
war. Il Indicates the real nature of nation- 


ae " 


ality and its importance in the social order. 25 


The work is thus a comprehensive. exposition 
of nationality, and’ will be found highly useful 
by students of the subject, There is a 
chapter devoted in it to the discussion of 
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the problem of nationality in lydia, which is 
ü useful summary. | 

The Protection of Minorities. By L. P., 
Mair, M.A, (Christophers, 22 Berners Street, 
Loadon, W. 1.) 

Miss Mair's The Protection of Minori- 
Hes deals with one of the most burning 
politica! problems, both in Continental Europe 
and in India. The object of this book is 
lo present to (hose interested in international 
affairs a summary of the cases which have 
been brought before the League of Nations 
under ihe provisions of the minority clauses 
in the Peace Treaties. |t recalls the essential 
material of each of these cases and the 
manner in Which it has been dealt with: li 
has throughout been based upon official 
Sources, vériied with the tulimost accuracy, 
and is characterised by complete impariiality. 
India being at présent engaged in constitu- 
Bon-making, she is deeply concerned in the 
solution of this problem of protecting the 
iiterests of her minorities. True, her prob- 
lem differs materially from that of the 
European countries ; neveriheless much guid- 
ance can be obtained from A study of Con- 
tinental conditions in ihis respect. For this 
reason Miss Mairs excellent book should in- 
lerest à large circle of. thoughtiul readers in 
this country, to whom it renders accessible 
& vast amount of useful information nol 
easily available. 


The British Empire. By Sir Frank 
Fox. (Adam and Charles. Black, Ltd., 4—6 
Soho Square, London, W. |.) 1929, 

First issued in 191] —eighteen years back 
—Sir Frank Fox's The British Empire has 
been so largely rewritten as lo be a new book 
rather than a new edition. Thongh largely 
descriptive, it is. a highly useful work, The 
British Empire is bere surveyed by one of the 
leading authorities on Imperial affairs. All 
the essential facts are clearly and simply 
stated, showing the immense territory and 
enormous population under the British flag, 
the widely differing methods: of government 
applied to different conditions, and the vast 
range of raw materials and commodities: pro- 
duced throughout the Empire. All this im- 
portant detail is set off by thrilling passages 
of history and by vivid impressions, gleaned 

Е. в 


at first hand by travel, of various features 
of Empire life. With its mamny-coloured illus- 
Irations, painted in widely scattered corners 
of the world hy experienced artists, the book 
is an epitome of the British Empire, for e 
reader interested in the fortunes of the 
greatest political entity in the moder world. 


The History of Government. By Char- 
les Petrie. (Methuen & Co; Lid 36 Essex 
Sireet;, Strand, London, W.- C.) 1929. 


Mr. Charles Petrie's History of Government 
is a work of greal merite In it the author 
shows thal government is not purely an affair 
of political institutions but is closely related 
to the intellectual, social, and economic life 
of the peoples tt controls; while there is al- 
ways in existence a never-ending conflict 
between authority und liberty, with victory 
inclining now lo the one and now to the 
other. The future of democracy and the 
decline of parliamentary inslitutions. are 
critically examined, and the significance of 
Fascism and. Communism. is- discussed also 
at length. Altogether, the book under sur- 
vey is highly suggestive and thought-pro- 
voking and deserves serious attention at the 
hands of the students of the subject. li 
would make an excellent! text-book. 


The New British Empire. By L. Haden 
Guest. (John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.j 1929, 


After Dr Haden Guest resigned his seat 
as a Labour Member of Parliament, he. made 
a prolonged journey for the purpose of study- 
ing the problems of the British Colonies on 
the spot at first-hand. This hook visualises 
the British overseas Empire as it is today, 
und discusses its problems and iis possihili- 
ties as they are discussed in Brisbane, Sydney, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Wellington and Cape 
Town, 45 well as in London. So far so good, 
but -evidently India has no place in Dr, 
Guest's mind as 4 factor in the British Com- 
monwealih, since he ignores it altogether, 
That is, indeed, a great pity; for judging irom 
his writing in this book, his observations on 
India would have been both interesting and 
instructive... His New. British Empire though 
the result of travel is decidediy nol what is 
called a, book of travel. The author has 
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composed his book not on the lines of that 
oi Lawrence Sterne but Arthur Young, with 
ithe result that itis thoughtful and suggestive 
and presents a vivid picture oi the problems 
of British Colonial Empire. The book is one 
of realities and responsibilities, Some pleasant 
and some unpleasant, and deals with the 
Empire as it is now und with its. possibilities 
of raising the standards of civilization through- 
out thé world, 


Outlines of Social Philosophy, By J 
S. Mackenzie. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 
IN Maseum Sreet, London, W, C. |.) 1929. 

More than forty years back Proiessor 
Mackenzie wrote an excellent Introduction to 
the then nascent science of Sociology, The 
march of meand progress im that science 
made that book obsolete in about three 
decades from iis origina) publication. In 
1916-7 the author delivered a course of 
lectures on the samme subject at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science 
and these form ihe basis of his new text- 
book called Ondtlines af Soci! Philosophy, 
which has superseded the earlier work. The 
new edition of this work is designed lo èx- 
pound the leading principles: of Sociology in 
such a way as to be intelligible and interest- 
ing to beginners and at the same time to 
supply some material thal might be useful to 
more advanced students. The Outlines 15 
pre-eminenily successful in the object 
aimed at, since it is lucid, sound and com- 
prehensive edough to cover Ihe whole field 
succinctly. There can be по lwo ‘opinions 
that it is out-and-ont the best Introduction to 
the subject of Sociology. 


The Unifying of Civilization. By C. D. 
Watkins. (Christian Literature Society, Mad- 
ras.) 1929. 

Professor G, D. Watkins’ book, Unifpiny 
of Civilization, is 4 reprint of a course ol 
lectures on the League of Nations—its oriyin, 
constitution and work. The lectures were 
prepared ai the beginning of 1928 but so 
rapid have been the changes in and growth 
of the Lengue, that they have already come 
to need being supplemented, The signing 
of the Kellogg Peace Pact, in August, 1928; 
is the most important international event that 
has happened since. The author traces the 
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history of the League idea from the earliest 
times and concludes with a suggestive chap- 
ter on “ India and the League.” Readers will 
find Professor Watkins’ little book @ useful 
addition to their collection of works on 
current history in general and the organisa- 
tion of the League of Nations in. particular. 
li is a useful addition to the literature of 
ihe League of Nations. 
RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE 

The a Double Murder Case. By 
Sir Cecil Walsh, K..C. (Ernest Benn, Lid. 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E. C] 1929. 

Sir Cecil Walsh's Гле Agra Double Murder 
Case is a document oj extreme importance 
to all Students of the psychology of crime, 
and ‘illustrates once again that truth is far 
more interesting than fiction. It is a rue 
story of intrigue. and deliberate, plotted 
murder in a society of which very little is 
known. in Britain—the half-casie civil and 
military service, now generally lumped onder 
the term “ Anglo-Indian.” Mrs, Fullam, insti- 
gated by her lover, Liewtenant Clark, poisons 
her husband. She observes bis agonies, tells 
Clark ihat he mustimake the" tonic " stronger; 
and when Mr. Fullam fails to die; writes letters 
full of pious submission. to the Divine will, 
and tries a still stronger drug, As the resull 
of this deliberate plot to kill by poison, Mr. 
Pullam dies and his widow is now happy 
with her “ bucha,” save for the obstinate 
vitality of Mrs. Clark, who, as her husband 
sadly declares, is poison proof. Finally Mrs: 
Clark is done to death in her bed by a gang 
of hired assassins, Suspicion is at last 
aroused. Yet all this time-the conspirators 
dre nol only plotting but corresponding and 
iL is these lettiers—as {hê author rightly 
poinis out —which are of the greatest psycho- 
logical interest. One wonders what sentiment 
müde the murderers keep love letters which 
gave the whole history of ihe crime and which 
eventually were their undoing. Н ов an 
instructive book for the siudent of character. 
Here is Mrs. Fullam, a well educated English- 
woman with a good husband, comfortable 
home, and children, who becomes violently 
attached to an Anglo-Indian of very little 
culture, described by one who knew him as 
"a man of quite repulsive character and 
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with almost repulsive appearance,” Mrs. 


Fullam's almost daily letters to Clark describ- 


ing ihe effect of the “tonic powders" on 
her husband and how his malady was thought 
іо -be “heat stroke” are extraordinarily 
iMteresting from @ medical point of view. 
One chapter, which is devoted entirely to this 
aspect of jhe case, has been written by-a 
member of the Indian Medical Service. The 
avthor—who was. for many years a Judge 
of the High Court at Allahabad, where the 
trial was held—introduces this extraordinary 
story in the following terms:—" The annals 
of crime contain few stories of passion, in- 
trigue, and murder, temporarily triumphant, 
but ending in sudden and swiit retribution, 
so sordid, and al the same iime so remark- 
able and engrossing, a5 the Apra double 
murder, which took place in India during the 
years 1911 and 1912." Sir Cecil has dis- 
played great skill in marshalling ihe facts, 
concentrating on  salient points, ignoring 
irrelevant! maiter, and presenting un extremely 
lucid sketch, which has been taken by some, 
we are loll, to be à work of fiction. We are 
nol surprised to learn it. for the story is 
тоге sensational, enthralling and thrilling 
than the average “thriller.” It should be 
read by all—lawvers and laymen alike. 


A Treatise on the Laws of India. Бу 
A, Egyar, Bar-at-Law. (Butterworih and Co., 
India, Lid, 6 Hastings Street, Calcutta.) 
1024—29. 

Mr. Eggar's series entitled the Laws of 
India is framed upon entirely original tines: 
It deals with subjects classified by their inter- 
relation and not alphabetically lts. present 
form is condensed into s work reference 
rather than a complete compendium in order 
te enable the author to cover the ground 
and shape the scheme before amplifying the 
details. Pari Ul was published in 1924 
dealing with the Government and Paris |. 1, 
and the Supplement 1o [Il are now published 
in one volume. Part | handles various suh- 
jects with a view to Riting- them. into: their 
place in the system. rather than. perpeiuating 
and eluborating customary methods The 
history of ihe-old. couris. has. been sketched 
with a view lo show the relevaney of equitable 
doctrines. in (he “ Indo-English System,” 
In Part Il the author has Abbreviated the 





Outlines of International Law. He omits the 
details of the laws of War and depicts the [aw 
of State as a development of the law of Indivi- 
Juats dealing with nationality and domicile 
alinost in the same way as in Part | He 
deals with personal law which follows people 
in India. Coupled with this he deals 
with fhe law of State in so far as 
it has developed and he puts into its righi 
place the subject of ™ conilict of laws " as a 
matter of international recognition: of jurisdic- 
tion. The Supplement to Part Ill opens witha 
comparison between the constitutions of the 
various portions of the Empire showing how 
Crown Colonies are developing into respon- 
sible government and describing the latest 
developments im this direction in all parts of 
the world. For this matter alone the {realise 
should be of interest to everybody who has 
followed the trend of Indian politics. Bat 
the author's summary of the work ofthe 
Legislative Councils in India is highly instruc- 
tive. He does not endeavour to tabulate the 
dry rules for elections and so on, but he has 
digested something like 50 feet of volumes 
of Legislative Council debates and extracted 
therefrom all the gems of rulings of the 
presidents and has strong them together ina 
sequence whose logical argument holds one's 
aitention t the end of the volume. 

Allogether, Mr, Eggar's series, when com- 
pleted, will be a very notable contribution to 
the literature of Anglo-Indian law, Deal- 
ing, ds И does, with the constitutional law 
of India, the book should have an immediate 
interest. for all concerned with the framing of 
4 new constitution sulted to the requirements 
of the country. 

The — — Libel Case, 
Edited by S. M, Surveyor, (31 Hurnam Street, 
Fort, Bombay.) 1928, 

We welcome the appearance of this 
volume giving a full report of the proceedings 
ofthe Harvey-Nariman libel case, It will 
be reculled as ane of the most sensational 
trials which led to. the washing of much dirty 
linen of the Bombay Development Department 
in public; but.afier the revelations made in the 
course of the proceedings no one can deny it 
was quite necessary, There can also he no 
doubt that by exposing the irregularities 
and waste of public money connected with 
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4his Department, Mr. Nariman rendered a 
conspicuous public service. While his 
speeches and interpellations in the Bombay 
Legislative Council and those of others on 
this subject and the proceedings of the Sir 
Grimwood Mears Committee give us some 
insight into the working of this Department, 
nothing perhaps brings us so intimately in- 
to touch with its working as the record 
of this case. The editor has done well in 
giving ‘a brief history of the Department, as 
also important extracts from the Mears 
Committee's Report as a preliminary to the 
proceedings in the case itself. We have no 
doubt the publication will be of great use 
in enabling those interested to understand 
the question of Bombay Development, but 
very much so, it should appeal to all public 
men in the country, who have to discharge 
their duties in the face of considerable 
opposition and difficulty. But for his pluck, 
grit and stamina in fighting out the case to 
the bitter end, a publicist and legislator of 
Mr. Nariman's position would have found 
himself in serious difficulties—aye, even 
lodged in jail—for merely discharging his 
duties. The report of this trial, therefore, 
deserves a wide circulation. 

Indian Election Petitions. Vol Ill, 
(14926—8). By Jagat Narain, B.A., LL.B. 
(Eastern Law House, College Square, 
Calcutta.) 1929, 


The first two volumes of /ndian Election 
Petitions were compiled by Sir Laurie 
Hammond—now Governor of Assam. Mr. 
Jagat Narain's treatise contains reports of 
cases decided in the years 1926—8, after the 
third election had been held under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919. The editor has 
made the publication useful for ready refer- 
ence by the addition of head-notes and an 
index, lt is obvious that as days pass, 
election. laws will come into greater promi- 
nence ín our body polific and the statutes 
on the subject will need supplementing by 4 
knowledge of Ihe case-law. The reports of 
cases will thus form a very valuable reportory 
on which to draw for such knowledge 
Hence the great usefulness of the two volumes 
compiled bv Sir Laurie Hammo:d and now 
supplemented and brought up-to-date by the 
excellent compilation under notice. 


Consolidated Government of India 
Act, 1915—9. (Ram Mohan Lal, University 


Road, Allahabad.) 1928. 


The dozens and scores of statutes enacted 
by the British Parliament relating to India 
were consolidated in the Government of India 
Act, 1915. It was substantially amended by 
the Reform Act of 1919 and there have been 
some minor amendments since. There are 
iew unofficial texts of the Act —with the latest 
amendments—available, in handy form and 
cheap price. The edition under notice is, 
therefore, welcome as it is likely to serve 
a useful purpose. This edition of the 
Giovernment of India Act (as amended op-to- 
date) is primarily meant for the nse of the 
university students, preparing for their law 
examinations, But it will be none-the-less 
equally useful to publicists, journalists, 
legislators and public men in general. Its 
handy size, neat gel-up and small price are 
strong recommendations in its favour. It 
should command a large circulation amongst 
educated Indians. 


The Trial of the Lancaster Witches 
Edited by O, B. Harrison. (Peier Davies, Ltd., 
30 Henrietta Street, London, W, C. 2.) 1929. 


The firm of Peter Davies has gives the 
reading public some notable reprints recently, 
but perhaps the most important of them is 
Mr. G. B. Harrison's edition (enriched with 
an illuminating Introduction} of the book, 
originally issued {п 1612, called The 
Wonderfall Discoverie af Witches in the Connti¢ 
of Lancaster, under the new title noted above, 
A modern text of it was issued in 1843, but 
the present reprint is a page-for-page one 
with the original and is thus all the more 
useful. The book is admittedly the most 
important account of a witch trial in England 
in the seventeenth century, as it gives an 
accurate picture of judicial methods and 
provedure in such cases, The text of the 
author was revised by the presiding judge 
and isthe more valuable on that account. 
The present reprint should be welcomed. 


LATEST TOCRISTS. LITERATURE: 


Paris with the Lid Lifted. By B- Rey- 
nolds. (The American Book Supply, Co., Ltd., 
86 Strand, London, W, C. 2.) 1929, 
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Мт. Bruce Réynolds’ Paris with the Lid 
Lifted is not aguide-hook in the ordinary 
acceptation. of that term, bul if is a most 
desirable-supplement to guides to the gayest 
city in the world, and as such it deserves 
Welcome, What this book tells you is; 
“How to have a good time" in Paris, and 
nol only how, but where and when, and all 
wot need. is Молер, It is thus—as ils 
compiler intended it to be—a book for that 
congenial, convivial, liberal-pursed persan, 
who believes that pleasures were made to 
grasp and not 10 reject; who knows how 
1o fake hold of a good time and wring il dry; 
and who doesn’t quibble over pennies. In 
one word, it is for the American tourist who 
comes lo Paristo enjoy Paris; to play in 
Paris, and to /ove Paris. But though that is 
so, it will he useful lo others, as in. it vot 
see Paris as Paris is: Whalis written here, 
is Truth, We siop, lest we sav more [n our 
appreciation of this  much-too-truthinl 
account of the French capital. 


Cook's Traveller's Handbook for South- 
ern Italy. By R. Elston, (Thos, Cook & Son, 
Ltd, Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London, 
W, 1.) 1928. 


In Mr. Ray Elston, Messrs. Thomas Cok 
and Son have found an ideal compiler of 
guide-books. The new editions of Cook's 
series of guides, which Mr. EIston has brought 
out during Ihe last few vers, are excellent — 
being informativé, practical accurate — and 
up-lo-date. Weê noticed las! year in terms ol 
appreciation Mr. Elston's latesi edition of 
Cook's Handbook 10 Northern aad Central 
Itaty, and (he work i$ nów completed by the 
issue of the — Fravellrrs Handbook to Southern 
шу. This volume covers not only the 
southern portion of the latian) peninsular 
mainland, hat also the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia = the Italian island of Corsica being 
left oul evidently because it is under French 
rule Asin the earlier volume, so in the one 
onler notice, the texi embodies a series of 
concise and practical accounts of the main 
routes in Southern. Halv, describing Ihe 
towns and places of importauce, мі. help- 
ful details: to aid. the traveller in visiting the 
scenes and sights to the bes! advantage, 


The two volumes together constitate one of 
е best guides in English to the kingdom 
of Italy. 


. The Lake of Como and Its Valleys. 
By G- Olivieri (A- E. Laghi D'Halia, Milan, 
Italy.) 1928 


Sr. d. Olivieri's Jake uf Como and dts 
Valleys is a very helpiul supplement to a 
guide ro Italy, It is an attractive, pocket- 
sized handbook, neatly printed and copiously 
illustrated. The text gives all the jnforma- 
tion that the average tourist to Inke Como and 


Jis surrounjig countryside woull require. 


The usefulness of the text is enhanced by its 
being embellished with a plan of the town of 
Como, excellent maps of the surrounding 
country, and up-to-date: practical information. 
No visitor to Como can do without it. 


The Lure of London. By K. T. Hop- 
kits. (Cecil Palmer, 49 Chandos Street, 
London, WC, 2.) 1929, 


Mr. R, Thorsten Hopkins’s Lore of London 
is an excellent example of that growing class 
ol literature which may be called supplement 
to guide-books. It is an up-to-date adaptation 
ol his earlier book called fam London, 
(published in 1927) with five new chapters, 
specially written to bring the text abreast 
of the latest events and incidents: li mow 
covers much ground of great interest -and 15 
a very welcome addition to the topographi- 
cal literature relating to London. It: should 
appeal to-all lovers of the modern Babylon. 


Baedeker's Austria, Hungary and Cre 
choslovakia and Baedeker's Egypt Karl 
Baedeker, Publisher, leipzig, Germany.) 1929. 


We extend a cordial welcome to the latest 
editions, issued during the current year, of 
Iwo well-known Buedekers:—those for the 
three new states of. Central Europe (Austria 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia) and als» for 
one of the oldest countries in the worlt— 
Egvpt. The last editions of both these hand- 
books had appeared before the Great War. 
The three. central European states then 
constituted one sinte—the Austro-Hunyarian 
Empire. The disruption of this stule and its 
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constitution into three separate ones has natur- 
ally led to the re-writing of the earlier work. 
The new edition —which like all Baedekers is 
quite up-to-date —embo t'es information down 
to May last, and is fully abreast of events in 
every respect. The volume on Egypt is even 
more comprehensive and equally abreast of 
latest events, its record too of facts coming 
down to May last. This work had to be 
most carefully revised and largely rewritten 
not only because of the many changes 
wrought by the march of time since its last 
edition, but also because of the numerous 
discoveries made during the last few years, as 
the result of exploration and research, which 
have revolutionised Egyptian archeology. 
These results are exceedingly well systematiz- 
ed and summarized in the new handbook to 
Egypt, which is almost encyclopzedic in its 
scope. Por the rest, both the new editions 
possess all the characteristics of Baedekers — 
accuracy, soundness, informativeness, com- 
pactness, Incidity and up-to-date-ness. 


Summer in Italy and Winter in Italy. 
By Major W. Stormont, (Italian State Rail- 
ways Agency, 16 Waterloo Place, Regent 
Street, London, S. W. 1.) 1929. 


Maior Stormont is admittedly a great 
authority on Italian. travel. and his two handy 
illustrated manuals— called Summer ín Italy 
and Winter in /taly—are highly useful repor- 
tories of practical and descriptive information 
about the various centres in the Italian. penin- 
sula, whichare sought after by invalids. tourists 
and pleasure-seekers. While the two volumes 
supplement each other, they no less form 
complementary hand books to the various 
guides to Italy. Winter in ltaly gives full 
particulars about Ligurian Riviera, Lake Garda 
region, Naples area, Sicily, East Adriatic, 
Sardinia, Манап Africa and some famous 
cities like Rome, Florence and Milan ; while 
Sumimer in. Haly deals fully with the Alpine 
valleys, the Dolomites. the Italian lake 
district, the sea-bathing resorts, the Spas and 
the Apennines resorts They are both 
thoroughly up-to-date and teem with practi- 
cal information. To tourists and residents 
in Haly, they. are indispensable. 
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RECENT WORKS OF REFERENCE 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1929. 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St, Martin's Street, 
W. C. 2.) 1929. 


The reierence annual of the greatest value 
to publicists is the Statesman's Year-Book, of 
which the edition for 1929, is the 67th publica- 
tion, It would be idle to say anything in praise 


of this most valuable work of reference to stu- 


dents. of current public affairs, as its merits 
are acknowledged all over the English-kaow- 
ing world. It has long been recognised as 


the one inlispensable book of reference for 


the statesmen, the politician, the publicist and 
above all the journalist. Each edition of il 
is thoroughly overhauled, judiciously revised 
and fully brought! up-to-date in the fight of the 
official and other authoritative information, 
and the book is a marvel of condensed data— 
accurate, well-informed and complete. The 
book is now divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with the countries constituting the 
British Commonwealth, the second with the 
United States of America and the third with 
the * Other Countries." Historical and statis- 
tical information about each country (and 
about each State or. Province separately, of 
the Federal Commonwealths or Republics 
and the Indian Empire) is given under 
most of the following heads ;—constitution 


and government, area and population, 
religion. instruction, justice and crime, 
pauperism, finance, defence, production 


and industry, commerce, shipping and naviga- 
tion, internal communication, money and 
credit, weights and measures, and diplomatic 
representatives, The information being de- 
rived from official sources, the results recorded 
in the Vear-Hook are as full and accurate as 
it is possible to obtain. A very useful list of 
books of reference supplements the account of 
each country or State. The events of the past 
year have necessitated many changes in the 
new edition of ihe Statesman's Year-Book. 
Special attention has been given throughout 
the book to revision of the bibliographies. 
which are fully up-to-date and include the 
latest works ; while well-drawn maps about 
thè areas with political changes: in bound- 
aries are à. valuable feature and add much 
to the usefulness of his: statistical and 
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historical annual survey of the States of the 
world. 


Official Year-Book of the Union of 
South Africa, 1927-23. (Superintendent, 
Census Office, Pretoria, South Africa.) 1929, 


The Official Year-Book of the Union of 
South Africa, is a most valuable compen- 
dium of statistical data and facts and figures 
relating to the South African. Commonwealth 
and isa model book of reference. The new 
issue supplies intormation—mosily of a statis- 
tical character—on history and description 
oi the various states and colonies, constitution 
and government, laws, population, vital statis- 
ties, public health and hospitals, education, 
labour and industrial conditions, prices and 
cost of living, social co. dition, administration 
of justice, police and protection, electorate, 
“native affairs," lamd survey, tenure and 
occupation, irrigation and water conservation, 
agriculture and. fisheries, mines, manufactur- 
ing industries, commerce, harbours and ship- 
ping, railways and land transportation, posts, 
telegraphs and telephones, finance and local 
government. Thus the Official Year-Hook is 
a monument of industry and is distinguished 
from iis predecessors by various. changes, 
necessitaled mainly by the increased scope 
of the valuable information condensed and 
rendered accessible. Separate sections are 
assigned to the treatment of new subjects now 
. prominent, and several have been rewritten 
and rearranged and various other features 
of interest and utility have been introduced. 
Altogether the O/firial Vear-Book of the Union 
of South Africa —which includes in its scope 
also Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland—is a work of reference of 
which the Government of that. Dominion may 
well be proud. It reflects the highest credit 
on the editor, on the organization of the 
statistical departiment, as also on the resources 
of the Government Press at Pretoria. 


лоза ШЫНАР E Indian Archa- 
` eology : for the Years 1926 & 1927. (Kern 
Institute, Leyden, Holland.) 1928-29. 


The first and second issues of the Annual 
Bibliography of indian Archeology, are valuable 


Congress: Edited by Mr. S. W. RD. 


contributions to the reference leralure of 
India. Their general arrangement is con= 
ducive to facility for reference, and the series 
will be widely welcomed as supplying a long- 
felt need. The bibliography proper contains: 
full information: regarding i| books and 
articles, which have appeared in 1927 and 
1925, dealing wilh the archmology, epigraphy 
numismatics, ancient history and geography 
of Greater India, and, indeed, of all countries 
which have undergone jhe iniluence of Aryan 
civilisation, The Introduction to each volume 
surveys the chief discoveries made in the fleld 
of antiquarian research during the year under 
review; Excavations in Sind and on ancient 
sites elsewhere : discovery of Creco-Buddh- 
ist sculptures ; explorations al Nagarjunikonda; 
excavations in Siam ; research in) Netherlands, 
India, ete. all find place. The volumes are 
illustrated by means of first-class collotype 
plates. lf only the series will be kept ap, the 
volumes of the Amal Bibliography will be 
most valuable to and highly useful for scho- 
lars. and students of research in the history 
of Greater India, 


Hand-Book of the Ceylon Vatican 
t Ti- 
daranalke, Joint Honorary Secretary, Ceylon 
National Congress. (Messrs. H.W. Cave and 
Company, Colombo.) 1928. 


By reason of its heing a Crown Colony 
and not (like Burma) attached politically ‘to 
India, the affairs of Ceylon are not quite fami- 
liar even to educated Indians. We therefore wel- 
come the bnlky volume of nearly one thousand 
pages. called the Afand-book of the Ceylon 
National Congress, which is-an. exeellent- com- 
pendium. This very useful publicatioa, con- 
tains full information relating to the Ceylon 
National Congress, The book begins with a 
description of the pre-Congress period, em- 
bodying Ihe proceedings of popular organisa- 
tions such as the Ceylon National Association 
anù the Ceylon Reform League. We 
agree thal a description of the affairs 
of the pre-Congress period is “ essen- 
tial 40 4 correct appreciation of the 
origin, aims and actions of the Ceylon National. 
Congress which grew out of, and was at the 
beginning to a yreal extent dependent on, 
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the ‘wetivifies of those bodies" All relevant 
décuments are arranged in a chronological 
ofder with the necéssary explanatory noles. 
The first session of the Ceylon National 
Congress was held on Ith December, 191%. 
The bulk of the book is occupied with the pre- 
silential addresses, welcome addresses, spee- 
ches made by delegates and the resolutions 
passed al the Congress (1919 —1928). The ap- 
pendices furnish very valuable information 
including lie constitution of the Ceylon 
National Congress. Well got-up. copiously 


Hlasirated and strongly bound, this. volume: 


is- a highly useful repertory of sound: infor- 
imation about ’Ceylonese politics and should 
be read by all interested in Ceylon affairs. 


Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory, 1929. 
(The Ceylon Observer Press, Colombo.) 1929, 


We welcome the current edition of that 
famous reference annual, Ferguson's Ceylon 
Directory, WM is quite an institution In ihe 
Crown Colony of Ceylon, as one of the oldest 
publications of its class and kind in Asia, and 
jusily enjovs a pre-eminently. high position 
amongst annual works of reference. ll deals 
comprehensively with almos! every phase of 
civic, political and industrial activity in Ceylon 
and contains a mine of useful information 
relating to plantations and estates, railways, 
steamers, molor routes and traffic regulations. 
AM the sections have been carefully over- 
hauled, with the result. that the Directory ls 
thoroughly abreast of the laiest events and 
incidents. Replete- with information. on .al- 
most all Ceylon matters. it will be highly 
useful to all who have anything to do with 
ibat island. (reat credit is due to the pub- 
lishers for keeping up the high standard of 
this indispensable work by careful revision 
for each new issue. The latest edition has 
heen completely revised and fully brought 
up-lo-date and jis contentis are far more 
accurate (han is usually the vase with the 
average directory. erpusen's Directory is 
ibe one Indispensable reference annua) deal- 
ing with Ceylon on a most comprehensive 
scale. and its new edition is, (therefore, always 
welcome. It is to Cevlon whal Thacker's 
Directory is to Tudia, 


` The Year-Book of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, 1929. (* Orbis” Publishing Com- 
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pany, Ltd.. Prague, XI} Fochova 62, Czecho- 
slovakia.) 


The new Czechoslovak Year-diook has seen 
the tight on the occasion of ihe temth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Republic, and 
it is beyond all doubt a most informative 
store of sound and accurate. information 
aboul the Republic. li covers an extensive 
ground, 15 well-written (ia English), well-illas- 
trated and well  got-up, im limp covers. 
lt successfully portrays a faithful amd impar- 
Hal picture of the political, cultural, social, 
educational and economic conditions ої 
Czechoslovakia, and is thus. a highly meri- 
torious addition to annual reference works in 
English. All seekers after accurate know- 
ledge about the country will find it not only 
valuable but indispensable. We earnestly 
hope that this highly useful work has come 
to stay 


Chronology of Events in China, 191 1— 
1927. (Chatham Howse, 10 St. James's 
Square, London, 5: W. I.) 1929. 


Sir Frederick Whyte in introducing the 
Chronology writes that “no (one engaged in 
the study of modern China can do without 
и" We wholly agree. The fact that it 
has passed through three editions justly 
establishes its utility and popularity. Every 
student of modern Chinese affairs must keep 
the Ch ondlazy handy for reference: | 


ON THE EDITOR'S TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. i 


Except for its size which is unwieldy 
and inconvenieni—and which should be 
reduced to a bandier format in the next 
edition—we have nothing but unstinted praise 
for The Importance of Java. Seen from the Ain, 
by Mr. H.. M. De Vries (Gi. Kolif & Co., 72 
Pelienongan, Weltevreden, Java, Dutch Базі 
Indies). Embellished wi. numerous excellent 
photographic reproductions, it gives [mot in 
Dutch but in English) full particulars about 
Ihe various islands of the Dutch {ndies-— 
particularly Java—their products, activities, 
interesting scenes and sights, economic 
possibilities, transport development, and 
much other tiseful information of great value 
and importance, alike fo the. traveller and the 
permanent resident. The volume reflects the 
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highest credit on the enterprise of the editor ^ 


and ihe publishers. 

Old Buddha (John Lane the Bodley Head, 
Lid., London) has nothing to de with Buddhism 
er its founder. and. in so far the title of the 
book may seem as a misnomer. The expla- 
nation is that the author of this book, Princess 
der Ling. was chief lady-in-waiting 1o the 
Mancho Empress, Tzu Hsi, known to the 
world a5.“ Old Buddha.” With sympathy 
and fidelity she tells the story of her life, her 
quiet youth and girlhood, the Emperor's 
sudden choice of her as secondary wife, her 
growing inflwence at Court till she became 
the dominant personality in. China, and her 
experiences in the Boxer rebellion, up. till her 
death not many years ago. The book gives 
the actual story of China's forbidden Court 
and is the first authentic account of the 
Empress herself by one who was her special 
favourite. The book has thus a two-fold 
value—personal and. historical—and it is a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
modern China, | 

“Hafiz is the most Persian of the 
Persians,” FitzGerald once said. “He. and 
old Omar Khayyam ring like true metal” 
Omar is known to every reader of English, 
but Hafiz, his successor and superior in 
Persian poetry, has remained almost unknown. 
Hafiz has had to wait long for his FitzGerald; 
those who have read Mr, Clarence Streit's 
new version, in English rubaiyat, are 
convinced that he has found him at last in 
the beautiful edition (The Viking Press, New 
York, USA), I will not be surprising if Hafiz 
now wins a popularity, that Omar Khayyam 
has long held undisputed. In these 10] 
quatrains are embodied the same rich oriental 
beauty and wisdom that have made the older 
poeta favorite of three generations; super- 
added to Omar's qualities is a note of sabilety 
which won for Hafiz in his day the epithet 
“Tongue of the Hidden” and which will 
especially appeal to a modern and mature 
generation. As Hañz is still popular in India, 
this translation ought to find a large circula- 
tion in this country. The volume contains, in 
addition, an acconn of the life of Hafiz and 
an essay on the translation of Persian poetry 
which will be valued by all amateurs of 
literature as well as students. 

F. 10 
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Mr, Stanley Unwins Jhe froth about 
Publishing (George Allen and Unwin, Lid, 
Museum Sireet, London)—which has just 
appeared in a third edition—may now be said 
to have attained the dignity of a classic on 
the subject iL deals with. It has been justly 
acclaimed in Britain, on the Continent and in 
America as the most accurate, impartial and 
compreliensive account of the mysteries of 
the publisher's business , - , An elementary 
text-book on publishing and allied topics is 
Books from the MS. to the Bookseller by Mr, 
J. L. Young (Sir Isaac Pitmans & Sons, Ltd., 
Parker Street, Kiagsway, London, W_C_2),. 
it will be found aseful by students of the 
subject. 

Two books which are not fiction, but the 
factsin which are truly stranger than even 
fictitious narratives are Great Stories of 
Real Life (George Newnes; Ltd, &—1] 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2) аай 
Fata! Kisses by Mr. Elliott O'Donnell (John 
Hamilton, Ltd. London) The former—a 
nêw edition in one handy volume of a 
book which appeared some years back 
in two | ones —is. a highly. interesi- 
ing collection of 57 stories of crime and 
romance in which famous writers have re- 
called some of the astounding dramas that 
have, from time to time, thrilled mankind ; 
and it is decidedly better reading than 
avowed works of fiction, ... As regards 
Fatal Kisses, it is unquestionably true that all 
through the history of mankind kisses have 
proved a factor to be reckoned with. Not 
infrequentiy the fate of nations as well-as 
individuals has hung on them, and fully alive 
to their all-powerfulness, Mr. Elliott O'Donnell 
in this volume gives. some very remarkable 
instances of it. Briefly, in these pages the 
author reviews a procession of women, for 
the most part lovely as houris, but, with 
hearts like granite ; and in a word a passion 
leading to every sort of intrigue and tragedy 
is the basis upon which he has built this 
interesting and at the same time entertaining 
and exciting book, which the reader will find 
far more enthralling and absorbing than any 
average ficiitious stor y. 

Poems of Eva Gore-Booth (Longmans, Green 
and Co., 6 Old Court House Street, Calcutta) is 
a complete collection, with a biographical 


Wmnrodsction by a qualified writer 
volume includes all Miss Oore-Booth's pub- 
lished poents and thirteen nor hitherto issued 
in book form. A sketch of her life by Esther 
Roper is included and in addition there are 
bout twenty letters to three friends written 
during the last three years of her life. The 
fragment -called " The inner Life of a Child" 
was found after Miss) (iore-Booth’s death 
and is known to refer to her own experiences 
as a child! The book, as a whole, is an 
interesting addition to English poetical. liter- 
4ture of modern times. 

We noticed appreciatively, inva recentissue, 
Mr. Dudley Stamp’s text-book of general 
geography, called The Worki, primarily meant 
for Indian schools: Butiwo other publica- 
tions have lately appeared which deserve to 
be commended to public notice. These are 
The World by Messrs, 0. J. 2: Howarth and 
W. A. Bridewell (Oxford University Press. 
Bombay) and World Geography by Dr, John 
Murray (John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
London), Both these are excellent text- 
books—the former being the more com- 
prehensive of the two. Dr. Murray's World 
Geography is: intended for an intermediate 
course, while Jie World is for advanced 
students. Both books are well up-to-date. 
But ueilher—nor any other, to our knowledge 
—has reached the standard and comprehen- 
siveness of Dr. Mills famous /aternational 
Geography, anew and revised edition of which 
will be, indeed, very welcome. 

The late Dr- N. MacNeil's well-known 
Literatare of the Highlanders (Eneas Mackay, 
Stirling, Scotland) has just appearedin a new 
edition, edited with an additional chapter by 
Mr.J. A. Campbell: This book preseats an 
account of all that is ineresting in the 
literature of the Scolo-Qaelic race from tlie 
earliest times to the. present. day. Ir is the 
most Complete and comprehensive account of 
the literary production of the Gael yet -pub- 
lished in the English language. Dr. MacNeill 
traces the beginnings of (he literature in the 
far distant past; he follows tlie progress oí 
Qaelic letters throughout their many vicis- 
situdes, and demonstrates that virility of ihe 
language which enabled i( to survive the 
“slings and arrows “ which assailed it from 
so many hostile quarters: His work is con- 


This 
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tinued by the editor in a supplementary 
chapter which supplies an extensive bibliogra- 
phy of the past twenty-five years. In its 
present form the book will continue to hold 
is own as the standard work in English on 
Gaelic literature: 

Mr. Shamsul Ghani Khan—Headmaster, 
Government Training School, Ajmer—has 
written: an instruciive work in his. Zducationat 
Theory of Comenius (Army Rotary Press, 
Delhi im spite of the unnecessary inclusion 
init of Mr, Gandhi's autobiography, The 
author believes that “ Comenius has still a 
message for statesmen and ecclesiastical 
leaders as well as professed edncationists " and 
therefore he has tried to keep in’ view the 
needs of all classes of readers by presenting it 
ini manner most appealing. to. the modern 
reader. His aim in this book, accordingly, 
is to give the educational theory of Comenius 
im such away as to appeal "tà the modern 
reader. He has also siriven to keep in 
view the needs of statesmen, ecclesiastical 
leaders and professed educationists. The 
book-is well-wriiten and will serve a useful 
purpose amongst educatianists, though we 
— fit. will appeal to statesmen or ecclesias- 

се, 

The literature relating to Indian States is 
growing apace and is to. be welcomed. We 
noticed “a batch of books in the July issue 
of the Hindustan Review, We have now 
before us Work in Englani of the Deputation 
of the Indian States People’s Conference, Inilian 
States Committee's Report and Public Opinion 
Thereon, and Important Utterances on. Indian 
States’ Problems —published by the Arya 
Bushan Press, Poona. All these publications 
are timely, opportune, aad highly Informative: 
Fhey should appeal not only tà readers in 
the Indian States but even more largelv 1o 
those in British India; for India is one and 
indivisible and political partitions cannot 
affect the common interests of Indians; as a 
whole. 

The numerous books (original and trans- 
lated) issued by the Calcutta University are 
notable contributions 1o the literature of 
research and seholarship, in various branches 
oi knowledge, and their. Descriptive Catalogue 
of Publications \\ast edition, August, 1928) is 
à valuable bibliographical gaide containing 


* 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


much useful iaformation about a e mum- 
ber of standard treatises, many of which we 
have noticed in ihe highest terms of appre- 
ciation, from time to time One of the latest 
of their standard works is an excellent ren- 
dering into English by Margaret Graham Wier, 
MA. of the classical treatise by Dr. J. 
Wellhausen: lin German) called The Arabic 
Kingdom and frs Fall. |i isan indispensable 
work for the student of the. subject. 

Selections from Carlyle. edited by 
ME A. H.R. Ball (Cambridge University 
Press, Petter Lane, London) and Thoughts from 
fagore (Macmillan. & Co.. Lid., St. Martin's 
Street, London) give us the pith of the two 
great writers. But the Carlyle book is better 
ediied—as it is embellished with an excellent 
Introduction, suitably annotated and the 
sources of the selected passages are indicated, 
Allihese are wanting in the Tagore book. 
But they are suitable Introductions to the 
works of the great literary figures—one 
of Scotland, the other of India. 

Two new editions of useful books have 
just appeared. Mr. F. L, Brayne's Remaking 
of Village India (Ostord University Press, Bom- 
bay) is A new edition with some slight changes 
of his Village Uplift it ladia, which was 
noticed allengih in. a recent issue of the 
Aindustan Review. We welcome the book 
under its new name and in new form and 
wish for it an extensive circulation, The 
other book Isa revised editlon of (the late) 
Sir Victor Horslev's Alcool and Human. Life, 
edited by Dr. C. C. Weeks (K. H. Lewis & Co., 
Ltd, 28 Gower Place, London, W. C. K} This 
new edition, fully brought up-to-date anl 
lhoroughly overhauled, In the light of the 
latest advance in knowledge on the subject of 
alcohol. is a notable acquisition to medical 
literature, and deserves wide appreciation, 

The three latest additions to that highly 
useful series—* Benns Sixpenny Library " 
(Ernest Benn, Lid. Bouverie House, Fleet 
Streel, London, E. C). are Mr. Claude 
Jenkins's Medirval European History, Dr: 
J. Holland Kose's Napoleon and Sir James 
O'Connor's History of fretanit. Each of these 
is an excellent piece of work and an 
astounding marvel at the very low price ai 
which the series 1s offered. | 

That remarkable series of reprints oi 


classics—jusily designated “The World's 
Classics" [Oxford University. Press, Bombay) 
is forging ahead, with excellent additions each 
month, The latest four added -to the series 
are Anthony Trollope’s Je Kellys ahid- the 
O'Aellos and Apata’s Angel, the second volume 
of the new anthology called English Verse, 
and the The Four Gospels ond the Acts of 
Aposties. The two novels by Trollope will 
appeal to all lovers of good fiction, The 
anthology ol poems ranges from Campion. to 
the Ballads, and the séries when completed 
will form an- excellent collection of English 
poetical literature. The Biblical books are 
presented in the authorised version and are 
admirably and neatly printed. Once more we 
commend the World's Classics " to the lovers: 
of good, sound and useful titerature. 
The famous publishing firm: of. Mr. John 
Murray ( Albemarle Street, London, W.) has 
ust issued new editions of some famous books. 
Lis à happy coincidence that brings ont the 
new edition in one volume of Captain Scotl's 
hook on The Voyage of the ** Discovery ^ with- 
in à month. of that famous vessel's start on-a 
similar voyage to the South Seas, where her 
company hopes to continue-the investigations 
which were begun in the |911—414 expedition. 
This new edition of the book, at seven-and- 
sixpence, Comprises the complete record of 
the voyage as fold by Captain Scott, omitting 
only the two appendices of geological and 
zoological observations. Dr. Nansen has 
written anew Preface; and sixteen pages of 
photogravures, and à map, are included. An- 
оог book, The Sherlock Holmes Long Stories, 
which has just been published contains the 
four novels concerning Sherlock Holmes, de, 
A Study in. Scarlet, the first long story Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle ever wrote; The Moimi 
of the Baskervilles; The Sign of Four ; and 
The Valley of Fear. This new book, together 
with its recently-issued companion, he 
Complete Sherlock Holmes Short Sora, 
comprises all the literature concerning the 
famous detective, and should appeal to. a 


very large circle of the: readers of the best 


detective fiction. 

Proi. B. i. Sapre is well-known 1o siu- 
denis of History and Politics as the author of 
that excellent and sound text-book, The Girowih 
of Inifian Constimtion cand Administration of 
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which we haye fast received the third ‘edition, 
It has been re-written and brought quite up- 
to-date. lis appearance at the present junc- 
ture when the working of the Indian constitu- 
tion is being examined by the Statutory 
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Commission will be welcomed by all who 
interested in this all-absorbing question of 
day. The book can be had of the author 
Willingdon College, Sangli. 
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| ADMIRERS of the famous Savay operas will re- 
"са the benutifnl chorus, composed by Gilbert 


and set to шике ullivan. 
"Them onding with the words: “Them 
Seven: the Saven: the Worldly-Wises" Well, 
Vor LOLS- Qo have them fn our midst in the 


personnel of “the Commities: ap- 

pointed by the United Provinces Legislative Council 
io co-operate withthe Indian Statutory Commission,” 
which (uceonting to thie Lender) wis " not wanted, 
nor trusted!” "ее seven highly " representative " 
ismon, in the Report now suhmitted by thetn, 

ve evidently taken their cue from the worldly- 
wise men in the Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Their 
Report ie « fairly bulky document, and it is clearly 
regarded by the authors a2 a memorable eentribu- 
tion to Indian constitational literature, analogons 
to tbe Durham: Report of classic fame. It és 
notable in many wrys: forna Report of t24 pages 
(of large урой s un *explanstory note" by one 
member of 127 pages (of small type); for the 
Chairman's * condemnatory note.” to the member's 
“explanatory note” and for the said member's 
"rveeriminitory hote " on tbe Chiirman^s * oon- 
demanatory note “—issuel wx a manifesto in. the 
press —whieh he concludes us follows:—“ ns my 
#ilence might be misconstrued, | have no other 
alternative hot to reply! ". Need. we. add that the 
m who is thw author of the 127-page * expla- 
natory note” {im small print) to the 24-page 
Report (in linge print) te none other than © our 
local Stubbs,” Dr. Shafant Ahmad Khan of the 
Allahnbad University “ apology "fame? To discuss 
adequately the "learned" Doctor's very. original 
views propounded in hie *explanatory note " and 
his enbeequent * reerimitintory note" on the Chair- 
mán'* "condemnatory note," is clearly beyond the 
scope of an editorial note even in о Леман 
Drciew and «eo shall leave this {in the words of the 
Pioneer, *truly aumzing, lengthy, offensive anid 
eommiunal’) manifesto, eum in the guise of nn 
"explanntory note" to the wellsleserved oonsture 
j ii pasel upon it by the Chairman himself, in 
js espe scathing conilemnation of it—thonth 
in wholly inoffensive and vory restrained lanynuge. 
To we the best part of thie bulky volume is the 
Chairman's “ condemnatory note” on Dr. Khan’s 


so-called * explnnatory note," which rightly 

the Pivneer) “bas beer executed — S 
the Chairman whieh thoroughly  endemrs — tint 
gentlemun to us" йа sentiment which appeals to 
our loving heart Turning, however, to the 


ton "as e ы | 0 vs lt — to have 
wen clearly eom on cul principle 
(propounded by Oscar Wilde) that the best 


E to атомі temptation is to уш it! 
Taking evidently this Qscar-Wildean view of 
their duties nnd responsibilities, which the 
Chairman amd the majority of the Committed seem 
0 have regarded as a manifestation of that" sweet 
reasonubleness " (for which the Chairman—perhape: 
not unjustly—clains enit to. himself in 


the Report), the majority have funy themselves 
into the open arme of he “minority “—the two 
Muslim. memberes—nnd.— yielded to 


their ventle 
caresses and soft. blamlishments, uceepting 
almost all their suggestions, on 
communal considerations, irrespective o or 
principle, The result, it is not surprising, i^ à 
echome—if it can be called any such name- 
which if nccepted end given effeet to will mike the 
prevent dyarchical confusion even worse confound- 
wl The Report hae been justly submitted to 
effective criticism from many quarters— Indian and 
Anglo-Indinn, The Pi , which characterizes it 
n^ ^n eurnte's egi Report "—which means the samo 
as that written of rt hy the Leader that“ of the 
Report. are good, while more of it ie bad" farther 
snr: Sess its — are — hr 
over-burdening the proposed constitution "n 
iura," and that n6 * constitution cam really have 
opes of permanent. success " which je not * based 
on logical principles,” bat ~on the. methods of a 
guin basement” This is as emphatic a conlem- 
nation of the comimittes’s so-called “ananimons” 
recommendations e5 uny can be Bat it does not 
stand alone. So sane, sober and sagneious a lending 
Indian journal ns the Hinde of Mads, condemn 
w^ committee's propoeala mo less severely. 
ys of them: " Nominally nnanimous, the propo- 
sals put forward are [uen the result. of an 
exigent opportuniesm and they ‘will be nt least, ns 
unworkuble ae the dyanchie scheme w is 
recommended to һе sersppeod," as they “ain st 
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renting ihe. lite of provincial autonomy on an 
илаш founiletion, honey-combed with commun- 
nlism," Could there be a greater sndg more 
тейге tondemmdtiion of this precious Report? 
But the finda doe not stand alone in this view 
of the committee's proposals, Other louling organe 
of Indian publie — liks the Amrita Батат 
Patrika ond the Mondor havo tikon precisely the 
mine view of them Tho latter denounces, quite 
ly in our opinion, the suggestion for. tho 
establishment of a second chamber in these 
proviners—that too with. tlie slorious constitution 
hoe ibe composition. nnd powers вир stm) in the 
Report—as "ihe worst" fa Eg miny n= 
wetiinnry proposals nnil ealla: ip =i sirih wheel, 
S perfect minnie und s poste mischief” Tn 
this one thay detest the influence of the “Country 
League" exerted upon the Chairman through the 
medium of Mr. C, T. Allen the prime mover of the 
Teague, and his (tlie Û "hairman' 9) sreatist ** bustnese 
ш bosom frend combined.” it we nes] not 
utao these  critirieme further, Їп fairness, 
brem. to the distinguished authors of this. trulv 
monamental Report. wo should quote im ite favour 
the verdic( of ab lenst one. journal —the — Muslini 
‘Outhhok of Lahore, This рне describes the 
DA as "a snbsman-ike docunwnt" This 
mion ought to prove to he members of the 
committer п soothing unction, anid n veritable 
balm of Gilead to their luceruted hearts, at the 
* reception " accord] to their Report by the leading 
and inftuentint organs of public opinion—Indian 
1 Angli-Indian. We wish them joy of the 
compliment рані to them by the Muslim Outlook. 
Bat wo wonder if thy committer really believe that 
Ne wud bulk of the alumist Hindune in these 
provinces would welcome their proposals, which 
are manifestly impmictical, fmnkly pommiin 
nnü-nuBonnl, gloringly unsound nm 


atentiy 
иу amateurish. 


While the Assembly is still debating the ВШ 
даз оті the Code of Criminul Procedure in re 
pect of under-triul prisoners whin 


Das: “The resort to hunger-etnke. Jatindna- 
Indian Mac- noth Dee—one of the principal 
Swiney." strikers in the Lahore. Jail— hans 


pe to his vest, ax» ihe result of the 
hingerstrike, which (in his ense) extéanleil over n 
peril] of G3 duy His death—very. prematurely 
Wi the age of 25—under irae cicumetunees, for 
what Das had brought hiteelf to helieve 40. be in 
the interest: of the country, lurs iuked throughent 
the length and breadth of Inilin a feeling of the 
profoundest sormw, coupled with great. iulmiration 
—even on the part af those who did not. share his 
vinwe—for his traly heroic conduct. We pnblish 
elecwhere in this Iesum m churnoter-sketoh of the: 
deceased, which would show what tenacinue stuif 
he wae mule of, The Pioneer thus states the 
cireumetances which bed to 1ho tragic death of this 
youth of teuly- heroie mould z "Phe sub-eoamuittee 
üppoluted in the Punjab succeeded m- any rate 
temporarily in persamding the sceused in the 


Lahore conspiracy ense to stop. their hunger-strike. 
This eemmittee, whieh was eoimposell of four hün-- 
officinTa, aeknowledged tha * nimeonnh]n: attitade of 
the. Government" and. thé e-operatinn: they me 
ceived (from prominntit Congress Јене with 
whom they conferred, The sub-committee ту 
eonmimenided that Tutindranath Das ome Of the 
hunger-strikers, who was ii la d critical eondi- 
tion shouhl be mlensel immediately. The Punjab 
Govortiment ut anee announced that thire woul 
bo no opposition fo any application for bail for 
Jatindranath Des Bar Fees iiffieulties then 
неве — When a friomd of Dus applied for bail 
ani. olfered to provide-the meevesnry sureties for 
him, he refused relense unless owas uncondlitional, 
The Government declare) that they conli not 
allow his rehenes unless on bail und ther further 
explamid thit Bhagsi Singh and Baktesh | 
Dutt, who are two of the named їп Labor 
eonspirict case bui who haya almmly been een- 
imoni to imprisonment for "ife: for tho Assembly 
bomlr entran, would not be given: any. coneesein 
a= pilitiea! prisoners ior would they be kept along 
with other wuler-trinl prisanere Epon thie Bhagat 
Singh smi Duit iil five meantining  ivlertrial 
prisoners. resumed their hungerstrike" And eo 
matters ilrifted till Dus found himself leit with 
пө иегине brutto. court nid (ner denth heroics 
ally, for what he believed tod the. cause of his 
погат. Now whatever one may think of 
the netionale of his comdort.or of the #иинЇшзжэ of 
hie view of advancing India's interest, no Indian 
who i& eapahle of  mppreciatnzs  dhe  situntion 
roughtanbout hy the repressive. pelicy of. Govern- 
ient) ean. fail do. admire thie heroin of Das or 
symipulhize with hie singleminded devotion. lo 
What in regardo iiw causa af iha country. Thy 
Government will not, of course, look ngri the 
matter in this lislit nor even the non-official 
European in this сеобе: But the Таап 
perspection fe bounil 4o. bo différent in. judging a 


question like this from that of either the Govern- 
ment or. his non-tficinl Eurmpesun-felluw-euhbjeets, 
No wonder, thon, that Panilit Motilul Nehru hail no 
difüyalty. in carrying umunbt the Government, a 
vote of censum in the Assembly by a motion of 
an adjournment of rhe Шошан, ин soon We the 
sorrowíul news of they tg eelfimmolation of 
Das was roveivel, Bat the best vontribution i 
the debate on the enbject of. hungerstrikes in 
ns was made- by Mr, Jinnah, in the course of 
is &peech on the Government Bill, referint to 
above. Sail that genet advecte aml skim 
parlumentiry Чире: "ину, JoL oie ums 
hasise that theme is n» political aspect wo the bill, 
) you happen b have no immgpination Have 
xou pot no stabesmanship Life? Поп" йи еі 
thet at the rate which you ure prosecuting peoply 
тиин ibe country, You soon need n special 
department for the purpose? Do vor realise that 
there is universal resentinent ngninst хара 
anil programme? Whau his been vour ан 
towants constitutional reform? What about your 
amazing nititude over the Skeen Report? If you 
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wish to emut an atmosphere for à | ion — Seth, Mr, Mc Ro Juvakar and Mr G, D, Birla) 
for the impending announcement i. Pucliament, identifid thei aul ve ith the uetivitiv» of th 
change your poliey. E re LEA aid, no bt ihoir Lento us su it 
~ Your troubles, as a result of obstruction of Ute been functioning in atl intereste st n ii 
the trial, are er little n with the big ependent news agenay. The Free Pete ач ајгију 
iere that nm arising. Deal with the situation as Tender) valuable services im the rouniry in 
politicians, notus. bunanerats, who ean only se lisseminating correet data about nationalist activities 
Düe way amd ask for more powers every time, $H particular and Indian ресоре and tspirations 
Treat the Prisoners decently or aplit your cas i тнт], qued thereby educating public opinion 
But, most of all. try to concentrate your mind on — "n souml lines in regard to Indian publie. affaire, 
the foók exuses and then the mey of the tax: Thins He netivitles of the Fre Presa haye ton- 
payer would not he wasted ju proseeuting men — Sileralily helped tu bring into atrong relief nutional 
who am strigeling for the freedom of their  svütünent and done which an T 
eoontry, " impartial prese agency cun (do in tho matter nf 
We have very great pleasure ín commen: SIVIRg publicity to corres information. ‚Бш. | 
Hing these sound anil fonefnl observations  Mttitule af the Government of Indie hus been 
tm the Government, bot we wonder if they will —— from the beginning, towanls. this 
cary ta pay the least attention t them, Az a agency. Thw result ie that tbe Free Press has luy]. 
vernacular newspaper pot it «one years back, the lo carry on its activities under M Te mde 
Government of this country have “ue nyos to dee handicaps Which wore enumernted its h 
aid BHO us to hear,” "That is their grwtest mis- iblishisd in the June ummber of the ünduxtan 
fortune, bot itisaleo thutof the eountry. — Let us — Renew, Tho eapital of Re 100.000 with which the 
һ ilat pressum of public opinion—which jf Pre Prose was working has beew used fn hailding 
iwhily’ directed, effective employed, properly UP the institution so far, amid the directors uid thoir- 
огым] ип skilfully utilized —has wrought in friends, who haye so far found the toney, have 
history of the world rmvolutions ац ПОМ mado an appeal fora additional capital of 
nre dnit of in the ph wsopliy of those whe Re 200,000), Те capital of the company has been 
ve only in the ase of force, oreven “non-violent secordingly increased to Re 300,000 anl it huts alee 
ilirert action,” will bring, befor long, tê bear upon tl been. mail n miblic company. "The shares sie of 
Government that healthy change in their mantal toe value of Fs. 000 cach The = for funds 
outlook. whieh i» mach und so badly necdod at — 68 on the basis of the Fro Press "i din, becoming 
present, ulike in the interest of Britain and Ина 4 aan porting gar m —— at the 
Inthe June siumber of the Hindualan Reine CO OË thros yenn The dimetors have *tuliously 
there appeuvd an instructive urtielé on our press —— from making an appeal for funds on the 
agencies {rit the pen of Мт, & 7045 of commercial possibilities ay in. the ирне 
‘The Free Swlinand, Managing. Eilir of Vt impartial troatment by governnwent iiw not 
Press of the Fre Press pf India. Until ita pena derive the fullest sconoimie ad | 
Indis.“ establishment ia January, 1927, рош NN Free eo [tis nevertheless, ty 
a monopoly in »upplhy. of Indian he that nll patriotin Indians who believe in 
news, to the enti) pee 0С Таа, wus enjoyeil Le advantage of having in our mide an 
hy only one agency, the Associated Prat Sine "leat and well-organied Indian pre ageney, 
the inception of the Associnted Prue nom "Dependent of government control, will somu for 
asneition lws existed between the Govemment thie to contribute their air rls the suecess of 
aol this agency and it has been neeiving con- ud — press organisation, which fs an 
Blrable е каз һи» ve the purpose of « — "9t t^ Tudin's political progress. 
Stato визу. Further, the prietary. interests on vieti : 
it the | ево Pres won copied a quei a — — 
saon niter the Great War, by Reuters—a wholly A enu AN ouk. written 
British news ugoncy. The inovitable result of What is is d x DE DROP writer 
thy gv, watt that when there was a nation Sedition ? ono grenti аш ity: leaves 
gwakening in the cnontry anil considerable impetns anilerstood b ions * 
te пашаш. activities jn conseyarnoe in the vears — not referring to S, 124 A of the n Wa ‚гн 
that followe!l 1019, it was found that the national. for that is (éomprehens ҢА E 
ist press, ns well ps the different aspects of the quite comprehensible Ther сана 
иа movement, Inboured onder u very serious ruse that has been overlook d 1 uo r of t 
hundicap owing to. the. want. of an independent — sibility nml enlyubility of thc az the pasponi- 
Indian news agency. The Free Press of Emin hur is the Ai уезге апо яа ther publi 
orl The n directly t the recognition of to undertake the viv; м I A js perhaps unable 
this gront handicap: — It was conceived nnd founded Agr, hurt suppose а to m vid hi whyaners| 
by shit very моту awl highly experionoed and offer hind f for tria] before thi Нанак Ран 
journalist —Mr. S, Swlanand—and мире Magistrate of Сыана. tor the Chief Presiden y 
a distinguished hody of publicmen (нр whom — redonhtable C. f. D. Reni inu agenda 
ure Sir Parshotandas Thakanlas Wir Phiroze — Whut моши happen if on the first day oF the trial 
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the Consul-General of the Units]. Stite- wem 
eromptorily to demand the diseliurge of Dr. Stanter: 
ni as an Armerioan subjert whe conk! not be tried 
by the govermment estulilishoel by law ini India? As 
аг а= опе сап have a conception of the situntion the 
tri) woul be adjourned, the enables between India 
and England and England and America would be 
busy fora few days amd then Dr, Sunderland would 
be quietly dise ail the prosecution withdrawn, 
Would that prove that the publisher imi the printer 
te mon guilty thay the writer? Another 
question We should very iwch Uke ta buve an- 
«wereld ін whother the nieno of sedition. fs 
infembangealile in the sense that what je; edition 
in Ireland. or Egypt is also sedition in Тоа 
amd chee rra. Take, for їнїн, tho writ- 
ings of George Berit Shaw. No prat welter 
wae so severely hanidliosppet us he wae for many 
yenrs, but he. overesune all diffuulties by. the brilli- 
ance of his genius and the virility of lis personality. 
He hna now wrested the Nobel Prize for Literati 
ond his plays are the groutest vttraction on Me 
stage, No eensor and no Government ean now 
ban his books, though his denunciations 4 the 

vernmenc eun ecarneebr bo. expuallod fortheir eweep- 
ing treachancy anil pitiless sarcasm. Let the ren 
der read the ** Profare for Politieinns " te John Bull's 
Other Island, The seathing indictment of the British 
Government in ерин and the British. Protectorate 
under Lent Cromer in Egypt is far more severe 
than anything written by Dr, Sunderland about 
Initin, and yet no action enn be tiken against the 
free circulation of Bernard Shaw's plays in Тоа. 
Obviously, then, sition is relative amil anly artian- 
nbló when it is lubellod * mude in India: 

Chapra is nyerely the hesidhquarter «ation of 4 
istrict in Bihar but may we venture fo surget 
tw the groat ——— af the 


Hindu- Нии Маһал and the Moslem 
Mahomedan famgue t take m pere out. of the 
Relations. new book that has been justopened 


in thie ‘town of Bihar’ Will not 
our Muslim friends of the Laagte um} Anjumnn be 
sinnzed und shocked to hearthat the lending Mussl- 
omnes of Chapa attended a public meeting to rolo- 
Leute the birthiluy of Sd Krishna? The meeting 
was convened by. Mussalmun: gentlemen, among 
whom Dr, Syed Mahim and Monkyi Макы аго 
woninently named, atthe Town Hall, and both 
та» and Hindu speakers doeliversd impres- 
sive speeclies. Mr. Shamshal Ali Klan, 
District Magistrate, quoted verses from the Gita anil 
Koran to show that the teaching war essentially the 
жине, He declared that the. Lon! Krishun was 
ether & Prophet or. manifestation. of (od. Some 
time ago the Hindus took prominent parti the 
celobration of the birthday of the anil it 
will he interesting te learn what the Mahusabha 
thinks of it, The citizens. of Chapra, Hina anil 
Mussalnmn, have set a shining example to 
wholt country. Which is more profitable this mutual 
confülene nnd. appreciation, er tho gentle postiti 
of sitting one another's throat? Indian nationalism 


iš etting up û now religion which Hindis nnd 
Микити can join with equal farour and sincerity 
~whole-hearted devotion to the Моето. 
There is & considerable flutter among railway 
muthoriti s. in. consequenee of a ruling of à special 
Railway Mugietrte ul Allniiibnil 


Crewmen | 
that passenger trrvellimg withont 
2nd i i i а E à Bekot eannot lie foreibly ejected 


Publie. from no railway — һу 
puilwuy eryngii, i» view. of 
the: Magistri hne been: strengthen! by a 
tr cse dg o which a рейн constable, who 
hnppetel to be teavelliug without à ticket: netimlly 
lost his fife. He war turned eat of the compart 
ment, listened to the booking ofie and purchased 
a fieket, niil while ntteinptinig to-boanl tlie. moving 
wan met with wn aceident and. «aeganibed to his 
injuries — When this ens ente up before the Magis 
frat: te observed that the expulsion df the vom- 
stable was in un warnt action and if. he crew- 
man hil dealt with thiis iatale aniler Sect oy 1083 
or Section (82 of She Railwnye Act the accident 
woul) Have beet avertal aml there will have 
been no lose of life Tis hich thie that ип eni- 
pliugie public protest. were wwe aguinst tle employ- 
тео оѓ етом оо таймау The whole хуз. ба 
pernicious nnil oven immor Those crewmen 
consist. uf young ien piekednp: in every part of 
India, en who have no qualifientions bot are mer 
ty pitehforked inte these jobe by the reconimenda- 
tions of people whe tiny have friends in railwuy 
Offices. The system is suppo-ed to be an ex 
ment amd there i$ no contract of any kind with the 
men employed. — They rowive salaries and 
тау be dismissed at an instants notice. The sys 
tom is inmoral heruise the services of these men 
mme retained by result. Every crewnuin hae to 
stin something for the railway o month, other- 
wise lie lowes hie job, It is his business to neenver 
a 2 Dues travellers PES —— tickets, 3 
weigh luggage оп тапи tins they ure. provi 
ed with hnoily spring scales for this purposs—and 
tò ehurge for excess Ingguge, anil to praetiee n 
gener) espionage upon railway travellers. ‘The 
ст system takes it for granted thet. rail tm- 
vellérs are always out w defraud the — 
These crewmen are carofnl to уо беъ ап есери 
elise passengers alone, knowing ‘that « complaint 
from them would coat them their jobs, though jt i 
notorious that w certain class of $ Pilsen pore 
habitually exrry exme | withont paying for 
it Intermediate anid 1 Clas passengers are 
fnir game for the- crewmen, whe harass them to 
ап extent thit tin seamely be conceived, Sleep 
for theee unlucky passengers is out of the question 
ne thee crewmen gu hopping in ош ш 
every station. Tho tickets of the paseeiyers are 
exmuined twenty times during thy night thei 
luggage is knocked about und frequently weighed 
It t+ à common sight to see these үшү coolly upe 
proprinting the seats and berths intended for pas 
seryers, stretching theniselvos nt ense amd going. do 
sleep. while the passengers. have m» shift for 


themelyes ax best they can, Ruch A sys 

nog nok fa goat оп алу арку “ а of TUR e 
her it ought not te be allowed to vontinue, 

Tiue is absolutely no justification for the crewmen 

being permitted to disturb the passengers at all 

hours of the night. 


Certain eases that revently came up in the 
Allahabad High Court have drawn pablic attention 
Tra fie. to the immoral am? — unlaw 
Wo Же Чп ће girls alll women that i 

/ carried on iu cerinin parts of 
India, There are inen und women systematically 
inthis trula who find it profitable, 
woman, either unhappy or foolish, is 
ШЕ ОТ on some pretext or other, tuken to another 
of the country aud sold either as a wife, or 
оа purposes. Commenting an one 
ense Mr. Justiee Sen of the Alluhabw! High Сан 
observed that the Census returns showed ilie 
in mumber between the —* aml female popr ion 
in certain weelorn tracts, hut that was «a problem 
pa did not concern courts of justice, In dismiss- 
the appesl of the eonvieled persons. he very 
re observed that when sch ал offence. wax 
broaght home deterrent sentences should be 
im posed, As n matter of [net this in hones traffic 
is ray confined to any —— people or eountry. 
It is extensively corned ûn in Europe and. America 
anil is wilely known ûs the White Slave Trnitic. 
Tu the Wet it is exclüsively a tmific for the 
purposes of prostitution. In India it serves two 
purposes, marnage ae well as the degradation. of 
women. In another case that ales came up at 
Alinhabad à man and a woman howl been ic lar 
of nixlucting a married girl of 19 years of age and 
aiteapting to sell un] in the Nabha State 
fora wife. The piteous ap young woinen 
= moved the Jnt that he — to buy her For 
her — whe wns thrashed and slashed with 
a knife, and was afterwanks sold to another 
Punjabi for Re. 0 at Haripur near Abbottabad, 
Subsequently she was traced and rsewed, anil the 
two original abluctors wer convictsl The abdue- 
tion of girls anil women, or their sxluction by 
ible pleas to live a life of shame i8 enrricd on 
"n every of the country. The Desvidasis of 
Southern. India are to bo. foand in temples It is, 
however, only in the. Punjab. imd Sind. that girls 
mid women are cold as wives, This is not posible 
in other parts of rs ety cante of the preva- 
lenee if oW caste system i» no este among 
the futs, and in Sind the only two are 
Amile and Banias, with a тегу small percentage 
ol. Bruhinins, traffic in wonen is preva- 
tout in the Punjab and is known as burdofaroshi. 
Perhaps, the : i* on M decline, hut it is 
porfeetly evrtain that very. few cases are deteeps] 
mad the offenders are pardly brought to justice. 
Usually, a girl or & woman disappears: from her 


vi nnd nothing is heard. of Б nzam. If there 
i*a aud cry it dies down auftor a short fime. 
When. therefore, the law tracks down the miseret: 
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ongu ps Н ысын БИШ the punishment 


wi ‹ exasporabe. d 
by ilie d bits "um Е nye 


In good that bought up the ar 
company. of a 


stilted p اا‎ 
rhetoric reviling the vlaseic 


i- 
er hE Kipling's —— for а арт 
йиш is concen in “Kim 

stitters! over soma other. Doc ka i s 
{= urged tonta. wmm 
A man in retailing a libel wr cun. 
а laly companion, who was not exactly a trave 
ин one of the rulers of Лоба i 

ds. There is a novel “Му 
нении” (Methuen *. Cah which las у 
through two editions, if M more Ther 
supposed to he Written | 
nitriles how «hb put 


his Christian name was 
Ша with hie wife ^ue 
time in Simla. One mare 
essing û native" wife, 
— nir knocked жо and kicked hits up. 
Ve shall now let the fair writer continue the story 
іп. her man wanls ;— 
"Those wen the slays when the Indian Govern- 


ment knew how to vovern—India. I remember 
once that heeanse the frontispiece of a London 
ilustrated paper. depicted onu 6 of per OT a 
peiucesr— standing beside some thar 
particular page wu rein da e cicius 
i Indian was permitted. M those days white 
women wore pespeeted, If they were not. respect- 
able they were politely ioll to lesve the country, 
ln those days our menfolk were M doy de 
we did our little best to curd LAE 
" When first I started bi I "T found 
things miher difficult. and NA new. ELE 
many. ervants who knew that one 
Naturally thoy i trie] to take айтаар, "Que e 
one of the Johnpanies. — — sanj- 
thing ns I got into my pickshe the 
e та l didn't. оч, what lie hiud “ie 
w looked cheeky.  Edwanl was indoors 
jumped * und Са him all. the way down the 
street. I was quite cool. Was na com- 
motion, amd. Edwanl came paai out with an awful 
E: in his eye. Whe wus happening 
he "pon am! waited — t fini 
ve shot tigers on foot with Edvard, and 
have had all sort of hair-raising adventures, but 
never did Edwant look # proud ne when T kicked 
that w Johħnparny, And althe timit ik 
ing how tinpleasantly hot 1 must have 
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Are any comments necessarrt; Why attempt 
10 ulorn tlie lily * | | Д" 


Moesers. Tata Sone, Limited, uro: the Agents of 
three. hysdeu-electrie — concerns, tho Tuta Hydr- 
Elitrié Power Supply Сорау, 
The New Limited, the Andhra Valley Power 
Tata Merger. Fupply Company, Limitel, anil the 
| Tuta Powar Company, Limited It 
ikanni hat it hes been armuged thot the 
Aroney will be shines with uu. Amencan Byndi- 
ento or Ши favourite American bursis fur protits, fiftv- 
lite. The American Syndicate will acquim п 
linli slure fn the Agenev und аяа eonsileruion 
hus pail Ка ТИМИ io Messa. Tuia Sone, 
LimiteL "The Ageney will bé eonyertisd. into 
private limited company consisting of seven 
ilirpoters, four to be nominated by the Auverican 
"yndiesb: nnd three by "atus Of the four directors 
W by nominated hy the. Auerican. Syndicate two 
will he Amran expers anil two Indians. "This 
nrrünpeiment does not im ny way niert tha pri 
primary rights of the shareholders of the- thre 
point stock companies, Tet is further. stated that the 
control amd management: of —— from America 
hi have a favourable effoor on- thw | earning 
eupuesty of this exinpaenios — "'his azmngement has 
been confirme] di n meeting of the Board of 
Direciore of Messrs. Tuts Sons, Limited, 


A statement af fucts Te necessary t0 ediueidute the 


ne sibuntion tt has been thus ereated, As maybo 
aisily surmised the flotation of these throe companies 
wna due-to the mitintrve of the Tutus; Theoy fonnd 
the engineers, they formulated the schemes, they 
provid funda, whiel: were afterwards recovered fron 
the share empital, for the spodework They are 
permunwut o Auents for these  éxnnpmnies, their 
agnor rights mo secured ty the Momornnili init 
Articles af A=sorintion, and are net abject to 
interfureneeo or molífimiion by Фе shareljollors. 
In floating = many as three hydroelectric schemes 
the Totes hid dao view several openings for the 
rmliliailion of the energy eo provilled The numer 
оця cotton millê of Bombay obtained their power 
ind Пере from the. "Tuta concerns; the. Bombay 
Trowars Company, which also undertakes the 
lighting of Bombay. streets, purchased power from 
the Tutus Lastly, the Great Imdlian Ponlusula aud 
the Bombay, Baroda and Contral India Rai- 
ways have eléctrified the. local: aud subnrbati rail- 
wiy servio iid thév derive their s0ue. of supply 
from the Tata Power Honea All thesp companies 
have {ашу lengthy contracte with thie Tatas for 
the supply of electric energy, Recently, tho Groat 
Indian Peninsula Enilway lins bom extending thi 
eleetric miway service to Pound ep ihe Мита» 
line amd Igstpuri om tho main lime to Calcutta, 

Тайша tiüuturally mc that the ndditional 
power required for worktns these extends] services 
would be requisitioned from them. In this they have 
ban HELEN peenise the. G; L P. Bailway, 
which has now become a State Railway, lita erected 

F.H 


Цу 





——— 


— 


d power house at Kalyan and Jail down таер 


hery ші сан вога» а iid ont | ‘Sine 0 
contract onnnot Di N у шы эк 
by the Tatae will be usd up to van, hut 


boron that station the Railway will harness it 
own power. The contract with the Tatas hele 
period of fifteen years and it is qnite evident thug 
ROT not he renewed after that регин} дя thë 
Пасау 19 generating ia own energy. Owing 
the labour altuntion ie cotton mills E eo aud 
down for the better part of the year antl the Tatas are 
pail only the guamnieed minimum amount Thus 
thay haye been lot heavily down througlino fault of 
them own und they are Justified iu seeking other 
chunnels to make the companies remunormtive: The 
— lepression of trade hns aiteke) thè Tatas 
ike all other business firms and vermin under- 
takings proves] илесе а fmm the ош» 
set The Tuna themselves have минув ін 
have] honeurahly und mdmimbly. Thy aye 
repeal [onion their commision aè Agenta 
Shey furve gunrmuntee lous for companies. 
Som undesirable elements have hen. oliminnted. 
Tho real complaint. Uf the public: is (hut the vliief 
num of the late. J. N. Tata und the ronson, why his 
ل‎ *» reulily won public sapport wee 
t Lodia should become ii anufaeirimng eotntey 
on 4 large mille anıl for this purpose shoull have 
Ha ownexperis — "lhis expectation has not been 
fulfilled, ‘The Tron and Steel Compare has ul ways: 
employed foreign experts and no Tndinne ите 
been trained) ae steel onpineers and put in charge 
ofthe works at Jamshedpur and the samu ihing is 
trae df the hydrrelectrit concerns: Jt je fron thia 
point of. view that the [ipia of the Talat is ta he 
nest regretted: ا ا‎ 


Repeated and chine strikes of nil baids have 
handicaps! ihe cotton mill industry of. Bombay 
very heasily, and я ип ine*i 
consequence — agvérm] — millownere 
haye bætt very hanl hit Up to 
| 1919, or thereubont, (he industry 
whs vory prosperons and. Inrge. dividenils wore: de- 
elared bwiee n vesr, On a share of the face value of, 
хну, На. ЛЮ, аз пі ne Re 250 wna pall as IRE 
leuk Thaw wae a wonderful boom in these 
shires which were often quoted and negotiated at 
more tian ten times their aoo value, And now 
thire ape ni dividunds, the quotmtioné hve fallan: 
heavily and tho alimpiin every busines is. exten- 
sively depressing. Crodit Te so low thnt iL appears 
deo laevo кшен] bilmek. Of oma band, the mill- 
hands ore starving nnd outbursts pf violence nm of 
daily occurrence; while on the other, some of tha 
best known imillowners are in. lesperite »tmite. and 
tottering en the brink of rum. Tho entire atmo- 
aphiere of trate fs panicky and thoogh there may be 
& gor deal of к C and will rumeurs the 
маі suhstratum of truth fs saffiriontly: warming. 


Patriotic 
munifíiesnea. 


Among the firme that hive heen finding diffi 
im tiding over the erisia is the erent firm uf Burim- 
bhoys, of which Str Currimbhoy Ebrahim ia the 
lil il another member, Rir Fuzullihoy 





,Rutritubliav, holle a prominent place in pubie life. 
The traiitions of tila family xul firm um high und 
stainless and they. lise more than once lent a. hedp- 
ing hund t0 other firme in. difficalties; Most. mex- 
wetedly his Exalted Elijhriess thi Nou huis cote 
o the help xS this Етти uiid has lent it D TES cal 
rupoed from his privy purse on moy terma of ni- 
tnst Inte tint a busines eal but an wet af 


renl patrioti munitionnee, The Nizam has follow- 


ed the struggle im Bombay with eleo personal 
inierewt, He i m robust optinet und liie firm 
faith in the industrial development of. Indis. Ten 
yenreof persistent trails depression have непца 
about coupe pr ا‎ — titi итин 
eam of industry, [Инин anes} e a- 
зуе чите ой Indis nnd hus had a paralysing 
sllert upon most industries H ів impossibile tU 
raise 100 highly the action ofthe Nitan. Tt shows 
Lis inbe in the prosperity of Indii ns а 
whole: it proves tho community of ren) interest 
between the Indian Bustec and ihe. British: Indians 
in epiti ofthe insidious wttonpt= made to divide 
ibem; If the oxumple of the Nizam were | followed 
by other princes whoer wealth should be an tiupiri- 
ani matiotial naset all attempts po wean the Таап 
States from ihr Indiun. mutiotial movement woul 
be effectively frustratalL 


Amidst the conflicting aml Попа! stream of 
bews that tackle down from Alglunistun to 
— India theme i$ ono little wisp of 

Tha Pens truth which is of great significance. 
imightierthan Nulir Kimin, it hna Teen stated, 
the Sword. hee bees carrying on A Vigorous 

propsennda against Habibulla һу 
ménus- of lesflets which : ure lithommplied unl distri- 

foted hrondcast Thess have i so mice il 
that the super hus beeno desgunted  hervtic 
nil the tile of public feeling has turned against 
im, The quantity af paper had been esimuatal 
and Nailie Khon had sent for more frown Peshiwar. 
Thi campaign hes proved move effective than the 
armedexpeditions, Tt i+ sat that Habibulla hus 
bacone »0 exsepernted tat he put to: dinth, out of 
Thumb à number of pre dist» who hd leen 
арн] The saving I» being repeats! tht the pen Їз 
mightier ihan the sword, bnt- H is rally zenmrknble 
that this should have. happened in Afeghunistun 
where the. majority of the population із believed 
Je be dliterates — When Шау was simpling to 
‘three off the voke of Ansiria the pedshirtal gue 
rillae of Garibaldi: were: not. alone. in sapping the 
power of Austria. Joseph Mazzini, living as au 
exile ii England, was flooding Europo with lis 
thmunciaitions of An=trinn — When 
[vu Napoleon — зине Е ирер 
“Шш Froweh after We conp deini Victor Hugo was 
"hanished from Prove as в үч. «киини 
il the pussige of le illustrious exile to dw: ialüml 
nf Guernsey was stiewn. with mighty fülminmtinns 
agulngst Napoleon Le Petit, the Vite wan whe hil 
aspired to tha Crown of Nupoloon the Grint, jn 
Ше шигы forged by ihe m of thi great 
Freneli writer never tawid till Napoleon Ш 


ЕР 
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гуа himself a captive 407 Willian: Я: of Pisin 


ut the debacle ЕТТИ 1 ы 
the Japanese thinkdr and patriot, und. wutbor. of 
“Tho Mele of the Fast” will sume visitors in 
Caleutin flat at the time of the Juin Tuvalu 
tion be anil some of his friemls werrealmly writing 
lente for progonila work while shots wwe 
ving wid blow was flowing in the next room. 
‘That is why tyrants in all times anil nii elim 
hase diresilie) the pamplilotecr more Оаа е рі 
leer. Voltaire and Rousse wem nouae more 
thon the writers of books and) vet they hmuglit 
about the Freneh Revolution ie éertailv n& IE ther 
themselyes buj Jed. the sanseylotirs minst the 
aerate, — It is у рин feared hurt еам Тийин к 
linvo not vet Pilly realized the great utility inul 
tremendens power of qpropagmmdist work vari 

Шоп Ше шейи. ӨТ Шш | id prez, [п vart 
ogé form=—leafict, trunta, pamphict, perinticnls 
and books — Henec, porhips the insistenre hy the 
younger tien оГ рае workurs for “direct 


action, 
With Posidtent Patel meali may breathe a 


sigh of relief tn. he Legislative Acembly im- 
vident i» ^ closed, Tho public 


The Legis- anmi probably the пш} wut 
lative As- the members of thy Legislative 
sem Sty Assembly bellewed that the Public 
Incident. Hair Bill was ihe real bana ol 


contention, but that sus not s0 
ue may ba улие! у Яша «ато пн. by. Mr. 
Patol awl the eeorresperndenee rend ont Бу him. 
Mr, Patel wis of opinion that id Moerut trial 
und the Puhilie Safets Pull evuld. not prosel t 
gothor and he ruled out the Bill, The Governor 
Gener issuel an Gindinaney on tle sume lines më 
the TRIL Both wer within thee rivhte If it 
eantendos that the riling was wrong tie. retort is 
obvious thet te promnkmtion of thy Onliner 
ale wrong. The power af the President to delay 
or mile à. Bill ont of order has now been 
ken away ; the tme say cone when. the peser 
of the Governor General ba tai nn Ordines ds 
a law may nle bhe- mken mung. la fact i will 
he about: die. first И Мот на. Баа pets 
Domininn. Status — The President of tlie Legislativi 
Assttihiy can only exercise such powers 2s art 
left to him, But the new, rule canned есі а 
pat railing aml eo the Public Satay Bui cannot 
a — in the Aseenihly, пор сїй the 
Urdmaumee beconur. pernmmeut law, The paint upon 
which Po=idont Patel took n pe шті, тая this 
position. in the Aswinbly Chanther Heelf Li 
vlosing the ls session te Governor Generi iu 
the course al his dh iri tho Assembly referral 
n the raling of * Жөнө. mno bern wala 
iter interprebes] us à censure npon himeelf amd 
he — ийгем! ш chitin үгө be 
Lent Irwin, Ме, Ра rightly claims ta be the 
sole ayl. firak authority ‘on all questions relating 
ап таа и ы House nnd не бенон 
eun. only be mpngsed üpon a notibe of motion in 
the Howse ital Tr T е qmumer ami: bano 


= wo 
= — 
аа | | 
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other authority can a ruling of flus Chuir be ehallung- 


ed or eriticleed on the ther of Ф muse Lord 
Irwin, im hie reply, fully neceptecd this eonitention 
and denied any intention of ertticising the ruling 
of the Preshlent,— Tlu: correspondente t5 miiark- 
able : the Presilint i5 firm, emplhntie and dignifisl ; 
the GovernorCeneril] i8. ра] and conenintory 
Therefore, while the Prezilentis to be enngratilnpal 
upon his courngeons xen] formphobling the trinti- 
tions of the Chair the Vieorny is über to ho feliritated 
upen his faci and. aeeurnte appreciation of the 
ташт. 


While о Мар Мен Сопишшее ө АТН 
i= making all arrmngemente for the smooth passing 
of ef du erent ferrin the cone 


The Coming ing ool) weather the. mpresenta- 
а Ргауак Lives of tlie people — * 


| unmanitting vieilunee in. witehing 
the conduct of tric It is estimnted tur. tho i= 
imlanoe uf- pilerime will he much larger then ut 
previous Kunibh molas and all sorts of conveynners 
wil тотар п rich heryost Overcrowdimne iuc car- 
ringes quay be inevitable, hut the sorst offenders 
in this reepeet- nr the railway companies, which 
earn lume shine of tones without making any 
provision for the cuigestion of irufe — 
an treated without uny eonskleraton. for thuir 
comfort ór ateommodation,- anil thie should no 
longer be tolerated. Tailway companie= пила ойе 
provide a very dingy mimbor of new curringys, or 
they tuust refuse to sell tinkets wheu they esnnot 
їшї йїп room for Юм passmgers D is not 
enis the tims of А Шаани! sunl thue treners 
eot Legislative Council: who must take np this 
nutter, but the entire Indian Press must intinte 
a timely agitation for the suppression. o£ what ds 
nothing Ine than а gros senndul Tiis useless 
to. moke any tflcrence to the railway 9 nies. 
They find od profitable lû гина in О рати 
whore there i room only for 20, and they will mot 
give ap the present preetion unless eompelled to. do 
sò, [tis for uè who profess to huve the Interests o[ 
the mussa of our [oor eountrymen i henrt о» шке 
netian and erennise m visorotus agibition We stopi 

uhlie evil and à heartless indifferenee. Mei canuot 

a timî ae mıl bags und heaped nml pressed 
upen one another sud the railway iutherities will 
nok de thor duty volooter orzanizitions shouht 
nnilerinke te watch the overcrowding of trains and 
aot dde li, which i very clear, in motion, 


Close on the heels of the. Assum. floods: cutie 
the terrible plight of the Ponjab ami Sind: Such 
an extraordinary combination of 


The Floods destructive agencius has pot hoen 
in the Pun-  hranl of sineo the legende that 
jab and Sind, 


haye-come ilown in. mythology. in 

erent pours of the würld Sten 
deloges that оки кі the earth anl destroyed all 
ife. Last year vivid hut wholly. iuaginnry ae 
counts: were pulilishod of thie bursting of the Shyule 
dam, The Shyok nyeri= high up in the Hima- 
layns atil д боео оГ Indus The passage of the 


of all Indin w 


river wie etitirely blocked by a eolid) wull of ioe, 
whieh had grown thicker end moam splid тургу 
viar, Bul jnst year the dam hell and tid not 
burst "llis year it gava way und the immense 
volume of yes eu behind the тети. hee dam 
puslus] down. bo (des plaine, "This by itself did по 
Panem much dame and it woe believe that thie 
стіні was paai But even while amd even- helore 
the imprisoned waters wero racing down | the hill 
imum the flood-pates-of heaven were n | 
dll the five rivers of the. Punjab, excluding the 
Indie which: was uirendy swollen; were ín full flood, 
The overage euiufull of the Punjab is between 20 
te WO) inches, lot most of it falls wy the winter when 
it henetits the wheaterop. The south-west- nnd tho 
Bengal monsoons do not) give meh: min to the 
Punjab; lut thin year tlio rins began in. duly and 
euntmued to give very henry min to n amid 
wag Punjab all through August The Jholini (а 
Kaehmir wae in flood amd Srinagar, the enpital, 
wis in grave danger, Porte of North-Wred Ponjnls 
imal sevorelv, sever) wilÀhuees were  wnshed 
way, there wns some loss of human lifeund n large 
number- of eatis perishel, Many people were mi 
ушшин aod hod tw he reseed in beats Lo Sid) the 
danger thrmitene| to bo far ine terrible, Sind i 
praetienlly « ralnlees tract, the suitinnl riinfall rrely 
execoding ex mnhes  Fhis vent tho full fore af 
w- meoneoon was switeliesd.on. from. the north of 
Boinbav Presilenev bo Sind, flooditur. the. Privinee 
with torrential and continuons min, In i wake 
eame a frightful eyidenie of cholera, deviating the 
population in several village, — A» if this was not 
emugh. thick warme of Joenet desvio in varios 
parts of the. stricken: Prowinee auil destraved thi 
crpe: ‘Tho peril of the flood enmo nftor. the locked 
np waters of Shypk had been. eurried down t0. ther 
sen through the Tnilis Tt -i — to form 
un ndequate / notion. of the nights of borrar 
ani —— swage through which и гаран 
ints of Bind have been passing day била итий 
nightafter night for weeks together, ‘The autho 
rities have been it — immunieation aud éon- 
aujtation, "he wnter livel hie been anxionslTy watehisd 
hour after heur from Attock down to Sukkur. 
All (proteotive bundle hive been rmised anil 
stmnugtbened in feverish Imate. Low-lying 
Villages nml towns lave bæn кеттини] шш 
buinne buvo boen held in readiness day amd night 
bo remove poop le the scene of danger nè an 
is khe telegraph. brought intelligenees of the rie. of 
the flocd above the danger level, Ag the vory Jet, 
the fall gravity ofopwe impending «disuse wie 
— hough of ora sunny parts of Bini have 
suilered -ceweby. The theory that finds {favour 
with the engineers jè mt the bursting û the Shyok 
ihm wasa blessing in disguise, The swift ruah 
af walters helped te seour tho Indie anid depen Hir 
river beil witli thy result that the retaining eapueity 
of the river channel has been considerably incrensed 
und a mueh larger volume of water may pia down 
кш o ER aurines level The кулни 
Што qutto the Ponjabant Sind in 
пати, 


their liatre an 
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R. CECIL 

ears Principal of the Bombay. School of 
Art, whe has di at the age of OO left 
ап mwbüling impress on the modern develop- 
mont of the arte and haniliomfts of Westem 
India Having studied under Hubert Herkomer, 


кат —* у ш * Royal —— Р 
UU e ew sallery, Е Wap A 
inivipal of the Camberwell School of tn and 


Crafts in 1397, and. two. years lator came out to 
Bombay to be principat. deeomtive artist, und 
ambitéetural sculptor of the School of Art there 
He retired in (18. Dnring hie tenure the school 
grew in seep, numbers and. intluence during the 
two deciules of the- miministmtion of Mr. Burns. 
He founded the. yulunhle: architectural echool and 
a pottery department, and mode the institution a 
much more effective. instrument in the promotion 
of artistic diserimninution in. industries, such ne 
the wenring of the finer classes of  (dlecorntive 

iles and ornamental metal work, Additional 
«пио им] technics! laboratories were provided 
in hie fime, Nor was his influence confined tà 
the school. — He secured the extension of drawing 
‘lasses in Government schools and the appoint 
ment of an inspector of drawing. In his death 
Indian Art haw lost a dieeriminating champion, 


Dame Millicent Faweott was born on June 11 
1947. When only twenty years. of м» айе тїйїтїөл 
Henry Faweett, who hw! been blinded by an accident 
in hie youth aml who became & member of. Parlia- 
metit, essor of Political Economy at Cambridge 
University, sud Postmaster General in t 
Liberal Administration from 1550 (0 1554, when he 
dim, Four months after her marringe Mrs, Fawcett 
mile her first speech at û pul meeting on 
women's suffrage, From that time forwani sho 

Lan exceedingly active political curser, 
eoneentmting almost entirely on enumcipation 
of women and, MA © had strong political 

inion refnüning from party entan ents, 
Until “the death of her husband in 1984, 
Mre. Fawcett liya in Cambridge, and it wae in 
her hotsi the first meeting was hell to 
promote the foundation of Newnham College, It 
wie from Newnham that her E child, Philippa, 
in 1890, passed the Mathematical Tripos and was 
placed "above Senior Wrangler" Mre: Fawcett 
wae also intimately concerned in the opening of 
the medical profession to women, and she took her 
stand by the side of Josephine Butler in her. long 
straggle minet the State regulation of vice. 
She did a prodigions amount of spenking ani] 
writing during her long life, ani all she said and 
wrote was sane and correct. Her little * Politiea] 
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LAURENCE BURNS, for mony 
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Economy for Beginners, " ing in 1870, wee 
widely used i schools andl she published 
“Тш, ш Рой] Eesonomy " (1873), " Essay» 
and. Lectures " (with Heuty. Faweett, 18721 “Some 
Eminent Women of Our The” (1889), “Life of 
5 Vietorin” (1895) “Life of Sle William 
olosworth ” (Lit), “Five =| women" 
(1906), 2d two little histories of. women's safle 
(1912 and 159201. But her chief roeond wine her hauler 
ship of the «suffrage movement, from 1567 40 1918; 
Iu HON ahe was s Dame. o£ e. Order of 
the British Erpir and also received tha Honorary 
iege of LLD, fom St Amtraora Pnieray, 


Sir Charles erent Bart, =: died. —— 
at a very аулан age (letween юру um 
ninety) towed his deseent from a бешиш £n- 
mily, and the numo which: he hore until the 
great wir aod by which le was. known to thi older 
generation of our public men wee “Schwann.” 
He was a Gladstonian Libern! and took yery groat 
interest in Indian: affai j 
һе sat dm the House of Commons His 
to the canes of India hail become marked even 
before the nineties of the Jaat century, — When the 
first National Congress. deputatión visited England 
im ] the lite Messrs, Ger 
thor See dh Besos d Me Mop 

‚и ц an z oro 
Joek and Early Norton Sir Carkê kok the 
leading part in furilitating their work’ as propa: 
guudists md the prevent writer wns present at a 
irent reception he held in their honour ab his 
mansion in Lanlon, Sines then his interest ín 
[ndis never and wis stendy in his 
support of our constitutional progress The desth 
of so good. n»: frienil of our country. deserves to be 
noted as at greet loss to our catre, 


Death is announced of Mr, Bernhard Baron, the 
toluceo manufacturer tnd philanthropist, at the mre 
of 19. Born in Russia of Jewish parents, Mr. Baron 
emigmated to the United Séntes, where ho iot. enr 
ployment ina tehacco factory. Whe sons 
time his wages were rais] £0 Lüx n week ће 000: 
triye (û saye 104. a week, nnd. with. this í 
cigarette papers, Cigarettes were pot mutch stun 
then, but with his "te nod &ome money lont 
him by а tobaeconist he. made eigurettes mi 
sald them ut first to privute enstomers. 
antl more customers came, 4 


his famous Itc-mnking о, ши. они 
nof fínil a in Amariva, He came to Eng- 
land amd soll jt for £160,000. Wik the 
he bought the tobacco business of Carteris, 


which under his munigemunt went tu extraordinary 
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height» of | ity and madu ite owna millio- 
nuire, — [n 1005. Mz. Baron levem British subject 


Mr, Baron in ihe but few увага gmined n well- 


deserved reputation ns x model employer sodas a phi- 


lanthropist, Tis fnetories were tho lust worl in tip-to- 
обот aunil eomfort ; his employees were constantly 
reminded of his personal interest in them by indivi- 
dhl acts anil by the aubstartiol sama given. them 
either us bonuse orin schemes for their benefit, Those 
he equipped a hone in Brighten ne a convalescent 
heme, aod in 1826, whey Carrer, Limited, declared 
а 00 per cent dividend and £300,000 was distributer 
п bonne и. goodly proportion went fo 
employees, 


- Death ts also announced at the age of 728 of Emile 
Berliner, the inventor, Born in Hanover, hi emi- 
grated to the Unite!) Btatesin 1870, Ho nttmeted 
ationtion by the «discovery in 1877 of tle loose con- 

telephone tunnsinitter or microphone, and was 
the first fo use an забо evil in. tmnxmitters. 
This lol to mimber of other telephone inyproye- 
nent, and ition Berlinera work that much. of 

weentaluy опг ше telephone prictice i 

1, He wae also the inventor of ihe итин 
phone... While Edison hod h liim brought out 
4 talking ne, it wae Berliner who devisesl the 
dise manbine and perfected the present mwthol of 
mnltiplying records, He is thas the father of the 

t world-wide industry, He devised acoustic 
und celle for improving the revolving nero- 
pes engine, nnd. under his directions his son 

Tonry builg the first «nceossful helicopter, [и his 
later years he devoted a mtileal of time and 
energy to combating the dangers Of impure milk 
ind was instrumental in saving thousands of. lives, 








Following upon the prematare death of that 
great Sanskrit scholar—Mahamahopadhyaya Ram 
Auteur Sarma—Bihar has lot heavily signin in the 
wesing пишу of Babu Awadh Він Singh, Pro. 
Бла rof Arabic and Persian in the Greer Bhumihar 
Brahman Collège at Mozutfirpons "he Int* professor 
was an eminent aol distinguished scholar of the 
two lunguagrs апі нога of Arahin and Persia 
antl he wus the only Hindy whe occupied aa high 
n position in Islamic studies, He apheld. with grent 
eredit the high reputation which the Hindus of Up- 
рег Шийн have —* enjoved—Iin fart, for centuries 
past—of having ned remarkable proficiency. in 
the cultural langnayes and litersture of the Mus 
lim worll So steeped was he in. them. that itis re- 
portel in the Bihar papers tht n stromans effort 
was made by some Mucssalanmus to chim hie body 
for interment according to. Islamic rin ; and that 
even the  Snuilxiivisional Mawistrate  wus. muaved 
about it, Ultimately, however, the relations щш] 
the friends of the deceased succeeded in antistyiny 
the Magistrate that he had lived andl «Fes a Hindu 
und so his body was allowed to be cremated We 
had reel of similar claims having been set up in 
regan tothe hody of the erent enint, Kubir—tuit jt is 
the first sucli ó6cusion in tbe bistory of modern India, 








. dutiudma Nah рм wus borni in Caleuttn in 
м, He passed Маг examination 
inthe yer 122. During the Non-Cocperntion days 
in 1921 he lefi kis collego and joined. the. Congress 
Comittee ax a worker, When there wae a great 
flood in West Bengal in. Hr2l, елкен о. үйө Фог 
rea ind did his best te remove the distress of the 
penta As soon wt he eame buck from that place, 

wan Arrested for civil disobedienee but war 
released after four dars His father then tl in 
his way wd he left home po Herve: the * 
Townanls the end of the year 192] le waen 
arrestin) for civil dis nnd wn» senten 
to one menth's [mprieurment Whe he came 
back from jail be again threw himself into the 
service of the country. He wos agin 
the year 1122 whilv picketing, und was senteneed 
іо months imprisonment W le came 
hack. from jail after three mouths he was confined to 
bed for about a month and a half. After this his 
father recalled him at bore, 

In ihe veur 1922, he took mlinission 22 the 
Ashutosh College, Calcutta, In 1924 he was lected 
Assistant Secrtary of the South Caleta. District 
Congress Committ and he carried on his duties 
with viguur am! enthosiasm, Tn the same yenr 
though his untiring effort he fouled the South 
Caleutta Turin Samiti, The aim of this Samiti 


was to poor widows, disnhled men and. other 
üdeserving persons in. all the ways possible, The 
workers of this Samiti used to мс аам on every 


Sunduy, Them was æ library and ürmngemente: 
were made for game= and physical training of the 
youths, Inthe year 1925 ho waa aguin. elvot 
Assistant Secretary of the South Galeutta District 
Congress Committee anil niso thy South Caleatta 
Tarun Samiti, Towards the end of that year, he 
was arrested at the deal of night under Bengal 
Ondinance. He was first kept in the Presidency 
Jail, Caloutta and then after some tine wee trans- 
{өт to. Midnapur Central Jail, where during the 
hot duy» of Máy he tsunstroke and was on tho 
int of death hut 


owiug (o the 
wip ef several] of his 


comrades in jail he wae 

m death, Oates to this he wae 
brought back to Central Jail, Qule, for 
ic but wee transferred to Dacca Central 


After some time he wae traneferral tò the 
Mymonsingh Centml Jail Hero Das was prose- 
cute] on charges of asewult, At thie he went on 
lungver-strike, He was on hnupger-trike for 23 
to the intervention of 
Government he guy i mp. The Superintendent 
apologised to him and ali his grievances wore 
rtressed, hut he wwe transferred to Mianwali Jail 
in the Punjab, Него шя Веи began oy decline 
very copilly, When his relatives wanted to see 
him thev were refused ission, His suffering. 
ee e Mt d During Findra 
of going on hun ike again, utin 
Nat's stay nt Mianwali "Jail his only younger 
sister wae at the polit of death and though he 
repeatedly asked permission to see her for the last 


ays when owing 
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Sal SEES aT ee Cece ee 
mot get дру proper a» lor o 
father could not — her. However when. he 
wus hrought to € lus wars allowes] to. remain 
nt home by the sido of his dying sister nnilerstrong 
police escort, — After a few digs be wits token луну 
ani was interned in a small mid — mninhabited 
Village OF Chilling, After а few slays of his 
departure fron liomo his sister expired, is wine 
и very tragic death, But Jatindrannth did not 
Vase went, Jutindts was ielensed fróth detention. on 
tho 29th: September, 1928; — Wher he eame huck he 
læt no time to serye the country, опер he wae 
physically unt for sèrious work, 

During the last Congress nt Chleutti hoo apent all 
his efforts 10 form a strong anil wellalisemlined 
Volunteer Corp When the Congress wus 
over, he took charge of the Swath Calcutta 
Corpe and wos the С wmmami- He 
joined hie college again nni was —— 
stuilles In the BA. class of thy Banguhashi College, 
Calontia, ‘The Volunteer. Corps was. hocotning n 
yery amd. wellaorgunised force; Ax soon nx 
the їн elections were over, [ых wits: arrested 
on the Tith June lust in eonnortion with the Lahore 
— ritee and talon to Labone to. stand his 
iru 

Thi: vision of the formation «f n natinnal militia 
always loomine larg before: him awl he eonecenteitisl 

his energy on the organisation and formation 
Of à pernuinent volunteet eorpe umil when thè Con- 


gneese was in session in. Culenttà he wae the Major 
of the 1 Volunteer Corps. Such. was his 
passion for the organisation of yoluiiteers that Һа 


went from door to door in the. scirohing rayi of 


- i 
t 





the smi bo induce: young men to join the movement 
mid d will he no — н say that — 
Cwenten Volunteer * owed ite тірі À 
existenen do the nntiring mergy and aptivity 
of Das The Voluntoer movement wee always in 
hie brain and when he was arrested ор Juna Li 
1924, his partitig wonls to his morke 
wem ^ Perhaps T shall not come back, but keep 
the Volunteer movemwnt alive and-swr tht it does 
not eellüpae" — Even en his death-led in Lahore 
Jail, he mquestet ail his friends who went to inter 
view him to muke the volunteer organisation a 
living force. , 

But hia wtivity was not eribbod, eahíneidl mul 
cunfined te the four comers of the volimtoer ongnui- 
sition only, He had an eve da the —S ми! 
morm} wet — men ani]. in behalf tie 
helped to establish | libraries, study tiles, and 
gymnasiums in Sonth Сис, 

Now, we come to the last chapter of his life | 
and uetivities After Jatin Das was ойшы ino 
the Lahore Jail, Bhagut Singh and Batukesw 
Dutt went on hut ke and de followed 
suit “I wil] fight M to the finish’ hu sail 
nml he hus right үтү wae и to 
(шин. зма * шике —— iunge his min 
nel even when, on the vorge of deatli, Governineti 
offined to rolease him. on his hold 
‘conditional release ia nà Tilease and hea 
pe offer E —— His iron will, din 
Heterminition, logge! tenavity of purpose 
of oountry did not desert hin tll the Tast 
his Jif He was n tme soldier of his 
enu und died like a hero and à muirn, 
and valiantly lived upto his own итеш! ич], 
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"Tür Nxw Curr. Coarstrespox Ek oF 
ismas Ratowars 

R T, (. RUSSELL, whos appointment 
ua the. Chief. Commissioner of Railways in 
suecesailon to. Sir. Austen. ELulow is officially an- 
nonneed, was born on January 14, 18557. He 
wus diete] at. Glasgow Aeadeniy ind. graduated 
from the Glasgow University in 1907. He serve 
ан o apprenticeship with Messrs Niven and 
Hadilin, Civil Engineers of Glasgow from 1907 
to 1910 and then joined. thy» engineering statt of the 
North British Railway. He was appointed ns an 
Assitinnt Engineer of the G. L |" Railway in 
November 1918, heeame Resident Engineer in 1014 
am) Assistant Secretary to the Agent in June 10204, 





ма Т.б. Кохана 


He acted ne the Deputy Agent from May to 
November, 1922, and then agin from Jane, 
1923, t November of the sume year. He held 
the pont of Controller of Stores from November, 
1923, to April 192% Hoe alo served on the 
Committee арр to investigate the O. and 
R. Stores Departinent шені From March 
1926, to. November, 1976. he. acted we the Agent 
of le GLP, Railway and was confirmed in 
that appointment on May 27, 1927, He was ap 

inted to net as à member of the Railway Board 
nh August, 1920, in place of Sir Austen. Haulow, 
Mr, Ruswell lie always displayed keen interest 
in milway publicity matters amd it ean be sail tmt 
thé siewess of the Contra]. Publicity Bureau: i9. in 
no small measure due. to. the. enthusiastic support 
he gave ites an agent of the. G. TL P. Rulwny. 
He has always been keenly interested in. welfare 
work amd sports among the railway employees. 
He was nuunly responsible for fh electrification 
of the suburban lines and the. Igntpuri-Poona Sec- 
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The Bhore Tunnel, 
n amest engineering fent, i9 the work of Mr. Russell 
He has given proafs of high adnitistentive nhility 


tim of tho GLP. HART 


util his appointment ds sure te be welcomed by all 
intersted i the development of riilenys. in: £ndia. 

The Indis. Offiseein. n couituunique remo lately 
ail that Dr, Drummond Shiel+ visite! the Military 
College at Sandhurst wherd he met Indian Cadets 
and. inspected ther quarters All Cadets, Indian 
und British like, live exacile under the same eonidi- 
tion. Majer-Genernl Е. 5. Bindwood | expressed 
pleure at the general shindani of the Indian 
Cadets, some of wham, he sail, were пик} popalar 
members of the College, 


Bexroan Minerany Orrtcme 


We give bolow a. «hort. life-sketeh of n young 
Bangali military offien, LAS. K. Ghose, who wns 
among the frst hateh of. Indian: «tinlont = sentte 





їл Sri GHORE 


the Royal Military College at Sandhorst in Ay 
1925. Lt. Ghose is naw a permmuent offeer af the 
Maidtrm= Pioneers Regiment stationed. at Bungulore 
ut Man. 

st S. K, Ghose is tho коп оГ Бај Капија Саян 
Ghowe Buhuiltit who i the Government Pleader 
of Mymenasiu, Lt Ghos was born at. Mymen- 
«ng. He was s promising student und wns ta 
have appeutred in the Matriculation examination of 
the Culeutti University in February, 162. but hav- 
ing been nominated by the Government of Bongal 
for allmission into the Prince of Wales Royal Гада 
Militury College whieh was going to he estihilishl 
at Delra Dud, joined that College on the Sud 
February. 1922, just three weeks beforothe Mutricula- 
Hon exiimination communoed. 

He wu- unong the firat hah of enülonte with 
which the coliere began imi wae then the nnly Bin- 
gali there Fo stiilid in that college for three 
yortrs шымі during flot period kept a uniformly gol 
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reson Ах tho ngo oi 15, he. paese] un All 
. Indin: oormnpetitiyo: examination bel st Simla for 


the aeleetion. of eanilllates. for iwimisston- into - the 
Royal Military College ut Жанаг, Га Аиа, 
1j, he mailed for Ensland and joined. the. said 


Colles — There also his recond was highly satir- 
factory. After tWo fears’ training al Башат 
he returned to Pulia wth- a King'* Cournission In 
His Majesty's Army, He woe first nppointsl asa 
econ! Liontenant and was placed with the Weer 





EIEE TER ланы ыла LEE 
1 савт втаваттаафьав авав фар Ф аат, 


= Mayou America.” А Үттшоыс Кетонт 
то“ Мотпек wuts” 


F imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 
| Miss Muyo hae evere reason t he pend of the 
hook iile uii, Hê dipa His pon in. the 
same inkpot and] mlopte ihe same devices ОЁ тту 
Weta, forwful pleas, Bambavant adjective, facile 
protease, rapid conslusion am] sweeping gennruli- 
sation. Authorittes ame used (hioash im Mr. Gauba'« 
exse more conscientiously) t» suit tho ensi унти 
to Im presunted —to s out tho amazing ~disclo- 


aires that are ilrealy within the keeping of the 
uothor, The figaresof men and metibutions that 


emerge, an therefor, earicatums cathe than 


chernelers, 

To this book applica the samp criticism that 
Mr Gaodhi hes) applies! te "Mother Tolin = 
ей drain inspector's report The teniloney of 
the book i: t3 enmia i dieu at, aml horror of, 
American life, soalety anil politivee aul it muy just 
succo] in creating «such пп impression on the 
minde of the unwary moder, whe ilors not real 
Sintia for pleasure vr profit; and who ies not 
nlwnys nrgue in a portent ay llogiatin form. 1t mav 
Jo claimed that every stibenuent made ig: she book 
іе шату documented, and that mostly froin 
Americ svar. "That may explain, but it 
éunnot extitiuabe the offences, Tho ашыг пеН 
admits that Where ie much that ia noble and 
¢harming in American life, which he saw at 
first-hand whon he wae graduating atan Atmorican 
aniversity, miil ihat his book i+ not internimi 
tù he ao indictment of American [fe os a 
whole, 

Intended vi omake thio farh иттер, the style of 
the іно iv a vigorous and trenchant ws the audor 
could make it It has nothing to йо with the 
Cliver foncing. nud. elaborate apolozeties. of. the 
Inte Laln Lajpat Ears. Ünfiapgg Indis: which was 
ler a reply o Miss Mago, Ш. hue none of tlie 
ehiklish pleas anil wenrisome  paraplimises of 
Mr, C, 8, Ranga Iyor'e Father Indis; Up ia a hook, 
ua = оние] by the publishers, which "scores à 








* Uncla Sham. By K.Gaüubn. (The Times Publishing Üonipany, Lahore 


THÉ HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


Yorkshire Regimnt, which i5 & British D 


ед ашон at Mhow for a further course of train: 
ing. After à. your. ho. was transform) tw one of 
th» Indian Units nunudy the Miras Pioners 
Regiment thea stutloiwl ot Mandilny, | Whilo 
thore he wae poomoted to the mnk of u Tien- 
tmint in Jones IS. He ja pow W permanent 
omer of the sail emnt now stationed nt 





Bangalore, 





же ее 


hit ^ right away from the titte Itis; khong it i 
denim] by the muthor, suffi vituperative, if 
not vindictive to make it. * rendable" by à certnin 
type of sonsation-seeker, Tho writer carries the 
war int’ the enemy's territory, “The mobe in your 
ove,” auve Mise Mayo, “Vea what of tho Denni 
in yours?" save Mr, Ganha—The Uionser, 


Miss Mayo's ^ Mother. Indis" ime provokal 
шашу mon or less ойу npo eh by 
гарана Inilinns and hy farrminded Exrmpearn* 
und Aimericuns, hut few of ihom were written on 
the principle of one ‘ine the war into the enemy's 
camp, though ensual atieck=s on c morals 


uni private life were inevitable — The book: bofor 
us en the other hand, hus for its sole: purpose the 
exposure of he weaknesses, the Шон nd tha: 
hypoerisies both Tatent und patent in tl everyday 
life of “the mast civilised country ig the world.” 
Tt ix, canfessedly, n replg du Eiml to the umety anil 
misehievons propaganda of winch. * Mother India " 
has set the fashion, Mr. ranim his prolomil a 
drain inapertor= report which is nt least bs well- 
documented a= Miss Mnyo's and infinitely. more 
erushing in itt eonelisinns, Tha edes nb mus 
rato thé propriety, of the Ім хунери натите iti 
euh utters, muy he concervaliy questioned, But 
granting that the thing had to le шне реш not 
have been done more effectively timi in this 
volume oF AW papes with. He Бла неи 
tion» in bliek nmi white, My. Gaubi quotes 
extensively from amthoritutive writers and a whole 
host of reaponsihlé iaditinistraiters and divinas, 
In the couren of his seventeen: chapters hé — 
thi enormo extant of political corruption, jobber 
mud terroriin їн Ше [иш of liberty, the terri 

— that Jooks üpon Negro lynching unà 
the most, delectihle of. pestimes, the. venality of 
judges, the extensive inumoraliry that thrivis iu 
athools und colleges uncer the yory nose of the 
muthorities, thi phenomenal irem — anil 
divorees-amd thi eynicil disregrant of every. one. of 
the Ten Canitanniluentê hy rich pracne whi pity 
lip-service to. Christiani ail enbve ther conscience 
by subscribing liberally for the vonversion of tho 
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“UNCLE SHAM": a SYMPOSIUM 


heathen, There nm obvidus oxuggerations, in 
»omo of the indictments where aecurmey (conis d 
be sacrificed to effect And his deseription of 
Miss Awericn’s unhealthy паї unnatural pro- 
eceapation with sex isin places too horrible to be 
tme Bat Bh Aberin inh glories in propi- 
жии Of thy type of Miss Mayo cannot expect 
to be toonted with arity than it metes 
out to strange people and alien civilisations Miss 
Mayo has often declared that America und Europe 
muy be ss hil as EIndia, bot whereas the Christian 
couse шиї (һе Січ religion are ever 
actively protesting aginst these iimornlities in 
the. former, in India Hindiuiem (or Modern 
induism, a3 2ome of ler iudtators woull. quality 
the statement) actually encourages tiem “The 
norane anil imixchivvousness of this specioue 
plea so far se it concerns Hinduism has been 
thoroughly exposed by other writers, but Mr, 
Gauba, in one of his most effective chapters 
makes short work of the myth about the virilely 
prótestuit: condition of the Christian; — The ниби, 
* mora) purists are likely tw turn away 
from the book in disgust; perhaps they may have 
ronson toes) But the book. i$ t9. be. looked at 
as m reply to Miss Mayo's on Trilis and it isita 
only reason for existence, The author in his for 
worl, makes it char, On this basis, the author, 
in his brilliant flowing style, states the claim of 
Unele Sam tO bet the moral giant of history and to 
undertake the miinimistration of the globe, In 
thu first few clapters the author deseribes the con- 
stitution of Amevien and the mle of the boss 
opearing therein, And then he proceda. to. ideal 
' > treatmetit America gives to the Negrovs 
in fnew of thele vanntiel Uemoorney He gives 
details of the inhimun PM which tho Negrous 
aro ruled and also exposes false charges that 
are. usually brought neainat them. To the chapters 
ott the virgin, the fairies, the sowing, and кә оп, 
the author goes dleep inte the vices af the Ameri- 
euns uml shows how deeply the Americans, met 
in a ert of behaviour 
hich Miss Mayo deerilwx 
of Indian mon and women, ‘The grease spots of 
Ameri ean eivilised life. are held forth before the 
render all their hideournses, The noticeable 
fact is thet every statement, however shudlering 
is supporto by quotutions from American 
authors sad officers of eminence, Prohibition 
(oo de deseribed as an experiment in anarchy 
fae n ms m all. єсїш» mod CARP 
| of public and private enjoyment, drinking 
riotous]y goes оц. Ti. hast анде en plete 
the wtory of tho tmusformation. of. Unele Sam 
into Uncle Shum: by dealing with the bluffing 
attempts of America ot making war x out- 
inw and alao to solve the problem of armamente 
[н brief, the countey from which the unblushing 
— pesce e de er pcm 
"ma и оГ " Ши 
book: been published in анил of Mise Maya's 
book, it would have heen unjustified, At prosent 
it shows the necessity of Physician, heal thyself 
Е, 12 


3َ 


of English politicians had a 


written in 
havn mait the book o 


Tho book ја well-ifiustentod ani 


flowing style "Those, who hat 
Miss Mayo, should necesanrily бо through —— 
pagre descriptive of American fife, manners ani 
moris, — The Mihweotfa. 

Here je the inevitable reply to. Miss Mayo, 
Although Amerion a a nation had not much to 
do with thy mendacions lies sand gross exup- 


memiions of Mother lndie—perhap» a sertion 
far greater. 
ponsihility in the matter than any 
Amiricait voull be etiky imaginet that some, 
Indian wonld рау back Miss Mayo in 


very greut imleed and the isk so easy. To give’ 


1 horrible picture of India Mies Mayo hud to resort 
to the Abbe Dubois’ 18th сеп Jesuit 0 

Чоп» атм! spinster thirty-year a more 
vhíld murringe, "Thes she anpplementesd by imi- 


ginary pictures, by misreported interviews and 


misquoted for misleulinyly ducted) texts Thasa: 


- 


š 
- 


things would lianlly- be noeessary, even it & — 


af America ten times ws horrible as that of *: 
India" by Katherine Mayo were needed. . A week's 
daily papers printed in America would provide 
enough materal If more respectability wore 
nodded, a year’s litemture of e by writers of 
fanm like H. L. Mencken and Judge Lindsey will 
do, No misquotution, no —— comment 
would be nedil. Merely tho will (и эшит is 
liv Mr. Ganba iz eminently endowed with 
tha quality, Ho does liis work firmly, relentlesaly, 
The result i$ & thoronghly Mayoesque book—the 
eame sweeping genemilizmstion ; the mm morbid 
emplursis On sex ind salacious staff, but not Mixa 
Muyo's misquotations.—The People, 

“Unde Shum" is a daring damning, even 
ecandaliiny, attack on American civilization in all 
its aeperts, The writer does not attempt to. defend 
Ludis weuinst her entes He doe not profess to 
have written hie hook in any: missionary spirit, 
He frankly confess his purpose to te ta show ta 
Mise Mayo und those pnesumptuous snols who 
lok with contempt on Inulin, that Am 
eivilization oven i ite meridian days bides miny 
mom skeleton? in ite eupboani than. Titian 
civilization iu ite «ays of avoweil degradation. 
Mr Ganba shown that if one wert to make 
9» stinly of. American life merely as à deum. inspoc- 
tor, «ne woubl. (discover. much more inuch 
more filth, much inore — Пияз іа thun 
in the (mins of slave пиа. Like Miss Mayo, 
Mre Ganba love quoted eminent Auwriean authors 
te support his —— And Илу be noted in 
this eonmection t while Miss Mayo's worst 
charges were based on hearsay evülence, proved 
later to bein many tapes and unreliable, Mr. 
Cul quotes from books and weitings if xi- 
bie Americans anil has given nilesqunte evislimee 
io subetuitinte hie worse c - These who 
know Amori well may any that. * Uncle Shan " 
Ve 0 distorted carewture of American life just as 





thoes who know Tnilia have cluracterisel Miss 
Mayo's " Mother Lelia” us stich, but none сап any, 
that the quopsd by Mr Спа иго wmng or 
untme. We do not admire euch ntteinpte at nita 
mudslinging, and db’ not think this game helps 
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y much. de caus of civilization, But Mr 
Guba ean certainly assert in his defence that ine 
gan wie fret start! by people froin the oer 
ville of the plobe—Thi Hindustan Timex, 





Ti Late Sie CHARGES SWANN 
Tiy Mr- S; Mililnr 


[ЕР has beenreccived in Intis of the death of Sir 
Charles Swing, Dort, a [rienil o£ Glailetone and 
lormeely alending member of Parliament. Sir Charlie 
died on duly 13.2i his hore at Birkelube after a bony 
Ширак nt the eure of eivlwy-five, He sat os Liberal 
M, P; for No EUM for mare than thirty-two 

from: IB Vill. his. retirement inJ9IR.. Aan 
каты ian o liberal opinion and as 4 genuine 
friend o£ India, ће wus m Englishmnn whom Ladin 
maust regard ns. worthy. of. matutinil remembirance, 
Ho lud visited India only once but he availed 
himeolf of thut opportunity tame many educated 
Indians and do айин ihe sittings of the Dudum 
National Congress. 
His interest in Таип affnies woe maiifestel 
in Parliament wliete, as a writer tn the Manchester 
tiumdian has obwrrveod,. “hie kept those allaire if 
molto the front, at any mie within earshot ant 
sight “not very easy sk for any purliamen- 
апай lê exeente Fe wisa qurüenlur friend of 
the lute Mr. Mononwoluin Chile 
— Amonget his fellow -stuilonte 

Callers, Lowland, ln the early eixties of hel омилу 
waa the Jato Rakhal- Das Hallar, who is still runem- 
bere! in Chota Nigpir at-a Surrey anil Settle- 
menk Offce, In 1501, Hallir, who enjoyed 
Christan onder the | hospitable/ roof of Mir. Sch- 
wann (for that wies his game until ho chung it iu 
1114) referred to. that gentleman in his diury ns а 
liberal maintisiniagr that Tudia: «should | he left to the 
иалн. — He delis thu Engin should educate 
Indians te govern themec!¥es ; highly approves of 
ahle- Indinns beinir appolnted tao ONNI н рожы" 
(ai Aid- Tintori rw page US), 

Tl} be wrote to de prseeent wrüer: "] 
always felt such respect tov. vour. Énther iid learnt 
from him amii Mr. Monotmhan Ghoeh tw take nn 
interest in India | follow-subjeete aul bo гене Бет 
high intellectual gifts nac ideis," — It wus ander tho 
nuspices.0f Bir Charles Swann and Mr Sano 
Smith tat im 1005, Mr Cokbiile conducto] и 
political campaign in ie iutenest of Elia in. York- 
hire nnd Leuycusliine with көң ША атина, 


fa Шиййтайу 


Wasten Froonts of Мох-Со-бгЕНАТОНЕ. 
Ihy Mr. À. E. Clarke 
Thi opening article in. (hé — August Hinda 


Review * Back d NeuCeoperaton : Qur опу 
Slogan” by Sjt Rajendm Prae M.A, hae 
HUA iy ашон й particular, ie 
I ani eure wml bur of general interest H the 
writer published lists dealing with Bihar ml the 
анч) Роа, 
L Practising lawyers who. have abandon 


[pese ux 

2. Tith-huldors whi have done Rowin us 
regards titles, 5 — 

à Gunikuls grving numbers attending each, 





" Usrovenaimary" 
Hy Mr. Charles Hooper 


— "There ie an old saying thit comes down to us in 

tho Latin: “Sn vine veritas” (* "Then is. truth. ir 
wine") Lum a strong belieyer im deinperinee, biit 
on several occasions in my Ife when grave prohbineme 
too perplexing foriny ordinary reasoning Jaeulties 
to solvi lave confronted me; I have purtaken of 
nleohol overages, imd been halal. O euch 
маана the гечени fneulties were. impeled, 
buta light that — tù elarify m problems: 
dawned in: my snl or d regi EY being: 
The following aiolite, which Ins o bearing upon 
the “ontouchahility  problony of folie tomy: intenst 
Vitr resulisgs z— 

Ou one of tlie occasions T. linvo reforred to T 
was ina pelis idlrinking: establishment pondering: 
и роо Миц, wlilehever war lb was solved, was to 
uifees the whole course of my futirelife; "her wus 
n goel-looking fellow: ther n. decent-looking 
fellow lie wits qon, despite iin tact thot he was. 
miho far gone in drink, In that lungunge thait: 
inlosieated men employ, a. languase that has little 
or no meaning to the reason, but sema intelligible 
ta sne deeper nason of tho spirit, fis addressed 
same Words tomo, What be sall ной] шу. р, 
lem, ond: diiermined. ny course, m course l 
hii never risimets] tukitig, nnd. thar T mihi not 
lhnve taken Hf T had ‘not met this man. — While 
he wus speaking or while 1 ma mplying tò his 


=} 


RECEPTION OF THE 


Words, d took: nuî mı rather sollid Бар еен 
am] applied ito iny mouth; Hoe poached out his 
hand, fook-my. anilkerehicf nnd with a estime full 
of meaning applied Wr to his own month, und. ten 
fell nt my feet o. He lad leen "truck Буы» 
ning or felled Tike a bullock by ni axe 

P never could fally wecoimt for all the: dowils of 
ls curons incident, lut. E. have alwuys regarded 
this ths application of my: soiled limitlere tiie 
to kis owy mouth as a pranouncenient of the Epirit 
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of God: again et thy. "mneomehuability "© «\өсїпо, aud 
de Ы ign. Mua wer: eon] regen | onec our. fellow 
mimi îê oO ml mela: Burely the. incident 
eouli hive ful no ether mamine than tha I 
have often thought of it, aod it las timile ане «ета 
hertain better anil mme. eompassionnte: feesliniss — da 
wiurde mv. fdllowesgien, Hesh aml honl Ikn myself, 
who ure struggling along, ae hest tin eun, згон 
thie Vale of Tear 


a Am E айа 
LM | we m xw P- 


REVIEW “ AS OTHERS 





WE extent! our heattiest emetings to this journal 
. Un is re-inenrmabion s» a ûn bly alli 
Мг. Биді Наташ, Finlin'a wery alite olltorship. 
iile Who lave the plas of belie | 
with it know that jt la gu inspiring litory hinl 
i, which Mr, Stila covinws briefly in thn July 
nutuber under the heuling: * Tli Hisduuita Reien: 
"Thirty Years After” In the course of the review, 
Mr, finu reflects on. (dre ите aduneement male 
in the political fell during thy duet 20 venre, — [n 
HM, lie points out, “the whole of. British Indis 
was represented in the ten Tinperial Legislative 
Council by but, four. members" The boss af the 
mirministmation were the Presidente. nf tho Councils 
Imperial aud. Provinciil, ani “the speakers hyl 
to be constuntly “ xy Lording, * your Excd. 
limeyving “or * your Honoring” them’ on min of 
their displensure.” Public nvtivities were curries! 
on in those days ion "rather: demomlixing und 
Bübservienee-hreathing ubmnosphens" — AI hat huis 
Boh never fo return, amd tho Jfreleshin Menia 
“арав о, Паг 7M! ser» of. ie. existens, 
for ^ popularixing sound. polítienl klene, diseuninat- 
iiy healthy opinione. vn. current: eüntrovereics and 
contributing smerally twins Lirias miennes- 
ment" "The claim ia very iduedesily stited, anml 
while this *. Independent: Sutionalist " journal Бах 
past on which ibis able Gs look hack with pride, 
We sincerely with for it a future tit will be in 
vreusinglv bright, [t ia very well printed пп пу. 
got up with an attrictive eoyer, atil. provides plenty 
of interesting fare in Ши chap of articles, reviews 
md néetiees — Mr. Prakusly Nurayan: Zupti (on af 
Bir Tej Balndur Sapmi) nnd Ме. Рн Маһ Гә 
Vern ore now associate! with Mr Sinha ux Joint 
Eilitors— New: India. 


Free fron the shackles of office, Mr. Suchehidn- 
пин Sinha has synchronised hia mirn t0 publie 
iin oae again Wesuming de editorship af 
The Flindustan: Beriem, which lé has reconverted 
into a monthly, | fts teunsformation frotn à. quarter- 
ly into monthly, in ite present attractive IT 
miil tho foli fure it provklis for its naslers, with its 
virile oditorial comments on public enwestions i to 





Һе Нешеу масони] Бу every óne- who: hündüre 
hires  awbeoemcy «md  amdepondeneo: of th 

In ihe August Essan tiere isa striking contribution 
by: Sripit яств Рази: under tlio caption, “Non 
Ceoperation: (uroaly Slogan" Ip te not con- 
educded, Init it ba enlan Мыш И sete ош И» maki -irm 
їйї? mise for the revival of Non apr 
liom, "The movement of- N oti-Á'o-cperation, ko pitri: 
phres. Babo Rajendra. Priswl's exposition, wii 
really a Шасту Бу. Гані ef (her bust aul — 
Эпатай, 


The. Анди number af Tho Kindwstun 
Foriew i5 n distinct aimproviment over Iz ete 
iemue [t containe arvenel cxtremely well-written 
anil interesting artieles feon Ши рец of eminent 
writers und. publicists on & variety of sulijectz, nul 
the place. of. honour is rary littinzly given do x 
brillinnt rte by Bali Rajin Prani mi“ Back 
wo Non-Co-sperntion," Some new fentures haya hien 
inteodiee] in this sumber guid te. Heviex бе: parti 
enlary neh in ite Literary Supplement whieh one 
tuin ieu y-pe cle ws, eiitical stris mni bind opi 
view critenl nobes iû ri urge ишпе ol. reint 
publicstions. ‘This section is informing: dnl delti 
itive: We have no doubt Clhe — Hindestam 
lireicw will soon onee ipnin cons tu миру а 
(rou position i one of. Eidía's: foremost: pertodi- 
cala whieh it dil some eure duek Dut in which 
rept it had suffered. considerably an uiuunt 
of us heing eonverbesd into s quarterly, during lie 
eri ite distinguished editor, Mr, аеннан 
и, acted ay Pines Meanher of hé Government 
of Bihar anil Orissa, We wish. the 
success — The Жее. 


Kmr avery 


The Hindustan Reciew hie been tard ТТА 
monthly and lues entered xr: pew phase of life 
under the editorship uf ao virile ЖаШ respoetis] n 

erson us Mr, e E Sinin Originally 
tb wate founded: in P900. ml far иен thirty years 
е Јол has been un imlependent hut strong 
fares in the finkl of Indiun Nutionnlism Тїн йл. 
ditionis of he mgt sre 10. be maintained hure 
niur. As Mr Sinha cays: “Ши Шот] policy 
Will be, in future ws in. the past, what may be culled 
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Independent Nautionnlist —namely, Mationnlist, but 
tob necessnrilv jilentified with any of the varios 
Nationalict parties.” — The Жак ie otherwise 
aleo very eful, Ts contain vod nriielee and 
literury reviews from uminon men, Mr. Sinha ê 
close neeociation with the journal ie à guarantee of 
je Stree we powerful force in alll of Nationalism, 
= The Metlienraltea, 





паштет ин bulk, dhe August amber of 
The Hindustan Broieie i$ à distinct improvement on 
is predecessor. - Ff equally interesting. [entumes sre 
introdnecsd im Mie aeceed ing isses we live ao doubt 
the Дек WOE tke We phus among mir eet 
monthly motui. Aud that doo, we (rust a no 
distant dole 4 j 
The magmine opune With à билип, үүө» 
vorirnit of Mahutma Gsaulhi, "The place of honour 
ү Шиш. йаш шир review has rightly been: given. t6 
n musterly contribution by Baba. ajendit Presa 
entitled ^ Back. 30. Non-Co-operntiotr :. €, 
Bloggan.” Tr should bo earefally mino through hy 
thie render its 3$ contains brilliant spprestive 
поту вія. «ий (he Tudian  politieal -suuntion during 
the Inst on year The secon) port af ihe article 
їз n to appeur in thu noit lsano. 
inn Desert " hy. V, V. Onk (EU. 8. Ac) de. fuscinat- 
ing while the stulent of. finance. will {пш ке 
food for relluction from. ^ Indian Finance under 
Bir Basil Blackett (1925—25)" Бу А, Raunaziyya. 
"Thus voneludling portinn of. he. cininently, Hhoughi- 
kiny nnd saggestive urticle of Mn Prem 
Mohan Lah Varo, VLA. BS, LLB, “The 
Future Constitution of India” sppears in this 
jene, "The Inferiority Complex " by ш ОМ 
Musitir ruthlessly exposes the much: vaunted Chri- 
Шан policy їп india, Other interesting аго 
am zo How the Labour Government exu -Conciliate 
India " by S G. Wirty; MA * India Through tho 
Ares " * Mir fudnnath Sarkar, "International 
Labour Conferences" by. Capt AL Ellison, 
E Мон as w Man of Letters” by 5S. Ko Sarma, 
Bu udis und the Labour Government ^ by 
Мина Léwar Sarin, MLA, “The Ethics af 


Pinto" hy. llus M- Kapalin, “ Bolshevik 
Hissa" by M, Malunudulla, Bar-ii-Law., ^ Career 
ad Tie Wark of O. RK Das" hy. Prof. Hiralal 


Citi, ALAL. “Unii Shani An Exposure 
of America" by CL. IG. Saetei — lle orit: Шиа 
Putriba- 








(hr only. 


* Xn Oasis: 


Vented ту K: Mittra ab ii та iren; Lu, Ааай: 


HE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


A Retrospont. Ihy Мх, Ваган Sinka 


i urtich: in the July qumber: of the - Hindus- 
ban fasten 1 a lian Sinha who he 
revived! the monthly serine of this review tke и. 


very interesting retrospect of the Miet thirty year 
Таъ Цо ће бае це there: wye not n singi Tro Bare 
lish. periodi] except thi barrani òf Lucknow, 
benoe hi enses wis weleonun] не an organ 0 
Indian public opinion a= then voiced by the Uon- 
ii is interesting to note that Mr, Өш 
Review wes the only monthly. which received: in 
invitation t» Lond Curzon's |  Durbur. along 
with other journals, slowing the high position It 
peuple] as an exponent of y торыі Шац. 
opinion, Recalling same oF the inchlents-of the 
lust quarter ofa century, hé. says that. £n AN Че 
whole of [ndm was represented in E 
Connell by only four members, whe wer — 
the oominods of the Govern ети]. Responsi- 
blo government woe beyond the mèntal horizon 
of even. the anosb ailvaneel politicians of tiat. time. 
* Swaru]' was taken by thy Exequtive te bo. »ynous- 
mous with selition: what simiuge. tric whirli- 
wis of dime- plapa inite enreer! In ihe Councils 
of those days tw members hind to Keep on. zepeating 
"my Lol," * your Excelleney ". sinee by failing 
to de &o they would inour ther displeasure af the 
head of the Government who was the President 
ex-ufieió. Te waa a comton thing, he says, for 
the Vieeroy to timp Wm tahle violently whin giv- 
ing pus Vo ihe inamuseript eloquenee ; but ihe uir 
oficial mienhor was suppose ti address ‘tha Bri 
eign's representative т Һар На: aml iu 
downright whisperine humbleness, Lord Curzon, 
Mr, Sinha tells ү not unoftn attempted to^ hector 
und even ta bully his nan-officinl colleagues into 
xubmision, "This of eunras Jel bo эше |n 
mémor was mag inclined tw take it lying irw аш! 
Mr. Sinha says that he vens peesent at one of. Hess 
— senes between Томі Curzon ami Mr. 
an ор UT пя on the Var des e 
nsteul of deinoralizing. atmosphene ОЁ Шоже 
iya wi have now eur representatives working on 
el terms with the mumlwrs of (Government 
under the guldynee of electis] Pmeddinte. The 
mote reealling of these remmiseoners will show, be 
says, the wit aunt vuried ehunges dor the better 
Which have edi over ome pullin affsire «ince the 
— of, thu Inai fhe n.— Thin етен ty 
ч 
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The Hindustan Review deserves attention from British renders. as showing the trend of thought — 
philosophical, literary and political—among the educated classes of tndia.—* Truth " (London), 
А al vale zs Irfting the brain cap of India and letting us see the thoughts 
that are moving imm her educated mind. The late Mr. W. T. Stead in the * Review of Reviews,” 


The Hindustan Review is of 


i London). 


The Hindustan Review is representative of the higher intellectual life of India and emables u» to learm 
the thoughts that are agitating her cultivated circles. [te articles are of ў 
political an араса point of view ant it occupies among Indian perindicals a position 

that of the " Nineteenth. Centirv "7 or. the. " Fortmightly. Review," -" United Bape 
(Monthly Organ of the Royal Empire Society, Lotwdonl, 
- ج + — — — — — — ج‎ 
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DHRUVA: A POEM 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Of old King Uttanpada had twoqueens: 
Suruchi, the favoured, and Suniti, 
the neglected. 
One son was born to each, Uttama to 
Suruchi, 
And Dhruva called Suniti mother. 


It chanced one day as Uttama sat 
On his father’s knee while Suruchi, 
well pleased, 
Smiled at husband and child, Dhruva, 
The five-year cld son of Sunitj, came 
in 
And wanted to sit by his brother's side. 
The King, his father, spake no loving 
word. 
His little brother smiled no welcome ; 
Only the favourite Queen knit her 
brows 
And said in accents of scorn, ‘Doubtless 
‘ Thou art the King’s son, but not born 
' Of my womb, and here there is no 


place for thee.’ 


Stricken to his child-heart Dhruva 

sought 
His mother and sobbed out his grief 
On her sympathetic breast. She 


sorrowed, 
With him and soothed him. ' My 
child,’ 
She said, ' sorrow is thy portion and 
mine. 
' Call on Him, call on Hari who healeth 
all. 
' And helpeth all. So shalt thou find 
peace,’ 


In the hushed midnight the child 
Dhruva 
Slipped out of the palace and entered 
the forest. 
No fear he knew and no beast hurt 
him. 
He knew no prayer, he knew no lore, 
His dumb young soul went out in quest 
of the Lord. 
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For six moons he held silent 


communion 


With the spirit of the Lord, and the 


And the nights passed as if they 
had not been. 
Then the Lord appeared before Dhruva 
And loosed his tongue and Dhruva 
prayed. 
* Thine the victory,’ said the Lord; 
* Thou hast won. Goand rule on 
earth. 


* When thy race on earth is run 
* Thou wilt live in heaven as a 
moveless star |’ 
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Home went Dhruva and eager handa 
Held him ‘in tearful welcome ; he grew 
Wise and strong, and he ruled after 
his father. 
From the earth he passed to the 
heavens 
Where he still shines as the lodestar 


Which bears his name. Dhruva is 
Truth 


Immutable, Dhruva is the fixed 
pole-star 


Round which spin the stars and the 
suns ! 









REATER love than this hath no man 
than that he give his life for his. bro- 
ther—says the Christ. Such love had 
Jatindranath Das, and such love some 


others of his compatriots are perfecting. 
Greater will of self-denial hath no man 
than that he refrain from food until his 
body drops away—says Bhishma. " 7270 
wanashanat param.” Such steadfast will 
of utter self-denial fatindranath Das 
fulfilled: such will some others of his 
compatriots are perfecting. The psychic 
force developed by such love and will 
isstronger than all physical forces of 
murderous explosives and poison-gases 
which the West has sought and found. 
That psychic force will achieve freedom 
for India, as the self-sacrifice of the great- 
souled Terence Macswiney and his 
compatriots did for Ireland. His sister 
has ‘rightly sent her blessings*to India. 
India should aecept it reverently, and 


JATINDRANATH DAS: THE GOVERNMENT'S WAR ON 
YOUTH, AGE, AND LEARNING 


By SRIJUT BHAGAVAN DAS, ALA, D. Lrt. 


should pray that to the psychic force 
may be added the wisdom—and such 
pure love and. will cannot be disjoined 
tor Jong from the wisdom—that will 
think out and plan beforehand how to 
order al] things rightly after the freedom 
has been gained. 

For all this progress of the soul of 
her children India hasto be grateful to 
the present Government. Whom the 
Lord loveth, he chasteneth; and the 
Lord. of All Life has been _ cha- 
stening India through the hands of 
the Government, Beginning with the 
Black Acts and the Amritsar butchery 
of 13th April, 1919, the Government 
has helped India to complete one 
act of pure and perfect self-sacrifice on 
13th September, 1929. On that. day, 
Jatindranath Das паде vicarious atone- 
ment, as his father has since declared 
and the whole country is realising, for 
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the sins of Hindus and Muslims, on the 
cross which he set up within himself of 
his own will. 

The Government's war on ligh-spirit- 
ed, noble-hearted, patriotic boys, even if 
sometimes over-passionate,as boys can- 
not but be, continues Weeping out- 
wardly, Mother India laughs at heart. 
Her travail has not been in vain Noble 
sons are being born to her at last. And 
their souls are passing successfully 
through the Vayza—fire of initiation in 
uttermost self-sacrifice. 

The Government is waging war im- 
partially on old men and on learning 
too, as If is on ardent patriotism and on 
youths, whom it would cherish with 
proud affection, if it were a true-hearted 
Govemment. Ramananda Chatterji, 
grown  white-haired in public service 


of high quality, service by righteous 


education through his worthy journals, 

ing sound information and pat- 
rotic sentiment, has been fined and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in default, for 
doing such publie service. 

he work of determent of patriots 
would have been more effectively done 
if the Government had extradited the 
venerable Dr, Sunderland, still more 
white-haired, the original offender, for 
стае зое writing Кашапапйа 
Chatterji has been thus treated, and put 
hun i prison here. The Extradition 
law would not allow? But a great di- 
plomatic government knows how to 
satisfy its needs. Savarkar was secured 
from French territory. A wiser and 
true-hearted Government would have 
honored Ramananda Chatterji, and per- 
suaded him to aceept the task of a privy 
councillor, and taken counsel with him 
diligently how to make the country 
happier. This Government fines him and 
threatens him. with jail and. proscribes 
abook from which it should havetaken 
lessons and gathered wisdom. But it is 
quite all right. First deserve and then 


desire. Heroic vouths like Jatindra- 
nath Das and sober sages like Rama- 
nanda Chatterji must first help the 
Indian people to become deserving by 
showing them how to make self-sacrifice 
for the sake of the country. 

British history tells us that in the 
davs of William and Mary, when the 
deposed King Tames II sent over, from. 
France,to England, a semi-secret pro- 
clamation calling on ali loya] men tore- 
store him to the throne, the Government 
of William and Mary got hold of it, and 
itself printed off many more thousands 
of copies and distributed them broadcast, 
but atk comments which sufficed to 
make it contemptible. // the conscience 
of the present Government of India is 
clear, z/ it is sure of its facts, z/ it knows 
that the statements of hooks like Dr. 
Sunderland's Jedra in Bondage and 
Sunder Lal's Bharat men Angrest Rajya 
are false—then, commonsense seems to 
say, the best thing for that Government 
todo would be te publish convincing 
refutations and circulate them free of 
cost, orat cost-price, and invite the public 
to read them, side by side with the books 
it thinks to be false. It has much more of 
the people's money at its command than 
the publishers of the proscribed books. 
Itis already spending lakhs upon lakhs 
on its Publicity Department. It has gat 
immense stores of facts and figures in the 
public archives. It has got hundreds 
of clever men of literary capacity at its 
beck and call, paid from the public's 
funds, in its service, and willing and 
able to do anything forit Itconld very 
easily publish refutations which would 
convince and enlighten the mind of the 
public—if the proscribed books were re- 
ally calumnious. Disaffection is not 
cured, affection is not created by 
bludgeoning and bullying and suppres- 
sion of evidence, but by sweet reasonable- 
ness, by sympathetically giving of 
right information, by sober removal of 


misunderstandings  Bludgeoningand 
bullying andsuppression of evidence can 
only strengthen presumption of guilt and 
make the disaffection worse. To the 
common шап this seems to be a truism; 
but to the diplomat, apparently, itis a 
falsehood. 

Hegel, the German philosopher, has 
written that the only lesson of history 
is that men never learn any lesson. from 
history. ‘The late Lord Curzon “the 
pompous,” pompously declared in public 
tliat“ we" ("the British "as distinguished 
from " you," the Indians) will not comunt 
the mistake which the Romans commit- 
ted, ziz, hat ûf admitting the" conquered " 
provincials to the privileges of Roman 
citizenship, whereby they, as he thought, 
broughtabout the declime and fall of 
their Empire; though Plutarch has 
recorded the exactly contrary opinion 
anddeclaredthat thatwas the main cause 
of the growth and strength of the Empire, 
and later historians have decided that 
the causes of that decline and fall were 
others, viz, concentration of wealth m 
the hands of a few, decay of character at 
the centre, practical slavery of large 
masses, employment of foreigners in the 
army, etc And so, Lord Curzon forth- 
with, andfortunately for India, perpetrat- 
ed the partition of Bengal, which started 
the work of the regeneration of India’s 
soul,and prepared the way for the tremen- 
dous political upheaval that had follow- 
ed in India since the Partition. 
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Let us be grateful to the Government 
as the instrument of the Beneficent 
Providence which shapes our ends; even 
as Kunti, the mother of Pandavas, was 
to Krishna: “May misfortunes come to 
us again and again, [orso only are we 
thrown back upon and have vision of 
Thee, who art our own true higher Self." 
It is true that the scriptures declare that 
though it needs must be that offences 
come, yet woe unto those through whom 
they come. But India, because glad in 
the soul though hurtin the body. of her 
sons, prays that the British people, 
through whom such offences have come 
and are coming to her, may suffer to 
other woe than repentance and change 
of heart and of conduct. 

The simple and brief life-story of 
Jatindranath Das should be published 
in every Indian language, with a por- 
trait, and kept in every Indian home, to 
inspire the new generations. The son 
has now become a jiri, a noble and ideal 
ancestor. And the life should especially 
give a full account of the last sixty-threc 
days during which he progressed so rapid- 
İy and so greatly in soul, dying, dying, 
losing consciousness more and more, atd 
yet ever resisting the forcible administra- 
tion of food, until the very end) Out 
of the evil done to his body by the 
Government shall come great good 
to India. He was well-named: “Servant 
of the Lord of self-restrainers" Servant 
of God, well-done! 
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HE Indian question in East Africa 
touches not merely Indians abroad 
but-the 320 millions of Indians in India. 
Our position abroad is judged not 
merely by the position that we occupy 
imourowm country, but by the status 
that is accorded to usin small colonies 
like Kenva, Tanganyika and Fiji 1, 
therefore, we are solicitous of our nation- 
al self-respect, if we desire that we 
should be able to meet the citizens of 
all other nations.on terms of equality, it 
behoves us to realise the importance of 
this question and to combine all our 
energies in order to secure- opportuni- 
ties for our honourable existence for 
Indians overseas. The question of East 
Africa is à crucial question. It is as 
true today.as in 1923, when Mr. Sastri 
said it that if Kenya is lost all is lost 
If we let this opportunity go by, not 
merely may it not recur, but the Indian 
community might be submerged for 
ever in East Africa. 
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The main portion of this article will 
deal with the position of Indians in 
Kenya, for it is there that the fight for 
equality has to be principally waged. 
But before I deal with the various 
questions confronting Indians at present 
m that country, I should like to draw 
attention to the atmosphere which pre- 
vaills in East Africa. The baneful in- 
fluence of South African policies on 
East African Europeans, I confess I 
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understood only after reaching Mom- 
basa. Theoretically there are a num- 
ber of colonies stretching from Cape 
Town to the Nile, but, speaking broad- 
ly, in spirit and in atmosphere you will 
find there is one siretch of territory. ex- 
tending from South Africa to Kenya. 
The new-comer is struck in many ways 
by the atmosphere of racial inequality 
which prevails in East Africa, But 
ratherthan give any impression of mine, 
I will (in order to be on absolutely: cer- 
tain ground)state the opinions of res- 
ponsible South Africans on this subject. 
We all know that the influence of South 
Africans was thrown into the scale in 
favour of the whites of East Africa im 
the struggle hetweer Europeans and 
Indians in 1923. "The opinions recently 
expressed ар a distinguished South , 
A ics throw further hght on this im- 
portant question: 

Mr. Hofmeyr, the late. administrator 
of the Transvaal, recently went to East 
Africa and after his return from there he 
contributed a series of articles to the 
South African Press: The articles are 
full of interest to any one who wishes to 
study the Indian question in Africa. It 
will suffice for my present purpose if I 
draw attention to one passage which shows 
how closely linked are the future of 
East Africa and South Africa in the 
opinion of responsible Europeans in 
Africa. After dealing with certain po:nts 
in which both East Africa and South 
Africa are interested, Mr, Hofmeyr says: 
"But most important of all is the inter- 
connection between the ا‎ of the 
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south and ofthe east and their actions 
and reactions upon one another, In 1923 
when the settlers of Kenya were in the 
thick of the struggle over the Indian 
question, they looked to South Africa for 
help. Itis to our advantage as well as to 
theirs that the Europeans in East Africa 
should regard us asa potential source 
of assistance in the present and the 
future. It is of real interest to South 
Africa that European civilization should 
be established on a firm basis through- 
out the highland belt which stretches 
through East Africa. It is of real inter- 
est to South Africa that policies in re- 
to. native questions should not be 
initiated to the north of us which in 
these days of shrinking distance cannot 
but complicate our own handling of 
such questions in the future. As true 
as ever it was, only with a wider sphere 
of applicability, is the message of the 
Rhodes’ statue in the gardens of Cape 
Town— Your hinterland is there’ It is 
thus. clear that the Europeans in East 
and South Africa regard thentselves as 
belonging to one race. and one family, 
Rightly or wrongly, they imagine that 
‘they must stand or fall together and it is 
forthe protection of purely European 
interests that they want to unite them- 
selves from the south to the north. 
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The most important question which 
faces the Indian community in East 
Africa at present is that of a common 
electoral roll. The question cropped 
up in 1923 bnt at that. time the [Imperial 
Government had given an adverse de- 
cision. The question had been revived 
һу the report of the Hilton-Young 
Commission and itwasa pleasant sur- 
prise that notwithstanding the suspicious 
circumstances in which the Commission 
was appointed, they recommended that 
the ideal to be aimed at was a common 
electoral roll with a. uniform franchise. 


It was understood that this. would be the 
main question which was to be discuss- 
ed with Sir Samuel Wilson who was 
deputed by the Colonial Office to ascer- 
tain the views of the European and 
Indian communities on the issues aris- 
ing out of the Hilton-Young  Commis- 
sion report, But we were surpri 

when told by Sir Samuel Wilson (not- 
withstanding the statements made by 
the late Colonial Secretary іп Parlia- 
ment that no restriction had been placed 
on the inquiry to be conducted by Sir 
Samuel) that his Majesty's Government 
had devided that it was not desirable 
to reopen the question of a common 
roll in view of the fact that it had been 
settled only four or five years ago. It 
was-even more surprising to find that 
Sir Samuel Wilson himself was under 
the impression that the Commission had 
made no recommendation with regard 
to the question of a. common electoral 
roll. I am disclosing no confidential 
information, in saying that in the pre- 
liminary statement which Sir Samuel 
Wilson made to the Indian deputation 
he expressed his own belief that there 
was nothing in the summary of thé rè- 
commendations appended to the report 
to show that the Commission desired to 
establish a common roll. We had, how- 
ever, no difficulty in removing his 
misapprehension on that point as in the 
summary of recommendations was to be 
found one in favour of the replacement of 
it. It was eloquent of the atmosphere that 
prevailed in the Colonial office that the 
permanent Under-Secretary of State 
should have even momentarily retained 
such an impression. It was known that 
in view of the crucial importance which 
Indians attached to this question they 
had, generally speaking, refrained from 
participating in the elections to the 
Legislative Council. It was ' 
when Mr. Sastri was deputed to East 
Airica, that the Government of India 
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had been formally asked to assist the 
~ Indian community in placing its views 
noton minor points but on tliis import- 
ant fundamental question before Sir 
Samuel Wilson. The position thus re- 
quired to be explained. Who was res- 
ponsible for creating the impression that 
theGovernment of India’s representative 
would be free to argue the case for a 
common electoral roll, His Majesty's 
Government or the Government oj 
India? Considering the deception —I 
use the word deliberately —practised 
on the Indian and the British public 
by the: late Government, I would not 
be surprised if it was His Majesty's 
Government and not the Government 
of India that was to blame in regard 
to the deputation of Mr. Sastri. 

The Hilton-Young Commission had 
not unconditionally reported im favour 
of joint electorates. They regarded it as 
an ideal to be aimed at. The chairman, 
however, dissented from this and upheld 
communal electorate. They thought 
that it could only be achieved with the 
consent of the European community and 
suggested that in order to obtain their 
consent their fears on certain subjects 
should be set at rest. At present the 
number of Europeans including officials 
was about 12,500 or nearly half that of 
Indians, and they were afraid that in 
a system of joint electorates the Euro- 
pean voters would be swamped by Indians 
and the men who were elected on their 
behalf would really be representatives of 
the Indian and not of the European 
community- The Hilton-Young Com- 
mission, therefore, desired that tlie High 
Commissioner (whose appointment it 
proposed! should try to fix. à reasonable 
civilisation franchise,so that there might 
„ be no fear that the. Indian. community 

ould figure on the electoral roll in 
proportion to its population. Once a 
tentative basis for the -civilisation fran- 
chise was accepted, the High Commis- 
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sioner was to eollect the figures of 
European and Indiam voters im each 
consttueney and. place them before the 
twocommunities in order that thev might 
consult together in the light of actual 
facts and see whether it was possible for 
an amiable settlement to be made, Mr, 
Amery stated in the House of Commons 
that it was impossible for any Govern- 
ment to settle this question withont the 
consent of the Europeans. Had 
he carried out the recommendation 
of the Commission and tried to bring 
the Indian and the European commi 
nities together after instituting the pre- 
liminary enquiry suggested by them, 
his dutv so far as the Commission went 
would certainly have been discharged. 
But the Indians* grievance was that His 
Majesty’s Government while drawing 
attention to one partoj the recommend- 
ations in the House of Cotirmans, 
ipnored the other part. They made the 
condition emphasized by the Hilton- 
Young Commission only an excuse for 
shelving the whole question, and made 
up their minds without making any 
effort to bring, about the agreement 
suggested by the Commission, 


IV 


The next question to which it is 
necessary to draw attention, is that of 
Federation. At present all the East 
African colonies had separate Governors 
and- Legislative Councils and it seemed 
from the terms of reference ofthe Hilton- 
Young Commission that His Majesty's 
Government desired that a federation 
should be brought about with the 
purpose of securing a uniform policy 
in some essentia] matters like the deve- 
lopment of communications, railways 
and harhowrs, unification of tarifis and 
so on. But even this limited federation 
was not weleomed by Indian opinion in 
any part of East Africa. The memo- 
randa placed before the Commission 
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by the Indiansin Kenya, Uganda and 
‘Tanganyika opposed the idea of federa- 
tion even in the limited sense foresha- 
dowed by the terms of reference, but the 
report of the Commission itself created 
the fear lest the federal authority should 
control not merely the economic policy 
but also the native policy. Those who 
were even cursorily acquainted with the 
problems of East Africa knew that the 
policies of Uganda and Tanganyika in 
this respect were far different from the 
policy pursued in Kenya. Itwas natural 
that as the native policy coloured the 
whole administration and gave a bias to 
officials, Indians should ‘not look upon 
the idea of federation with any favour. 
Tf the East African colonies were 
brought together under one federal 
authority (be he called a High Commis- 
sioner or a GovernorGeneral)it was 
almost inevitable that European influ- 
ence should be strengthened :n every 
colony and that it should affect the 
decisions of the authorities far more 
than it had done in the past Besides, 
аз there were 12500 Europeans in 
Kenya, 5,000 in Tanganytka and 2,000 
in Uganda a federation would not 
merely increase the strength of Euro- 

ns, but would give a preponderating 
influence to the Europeans in Kenya. 
Knowing already what European domi- 
nance means, the Indians of Kenya were 
naturally afraid lest their position 
should undergo a considerable deterio- 
ration as û result of this federation. The 
Indians of Uganda and Tanganyika 
though better situated than the Indians 
in Kenya, were afraid that the policies of 
Kenya which were already slowly enter- 
ing their territories might after the 
federation find readier acceptance and 
bring about their complete subordina- 
tion to Europeans. I may again quote 
the valuable testimony of Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the late administrator of Transvaal, who 
suid: * Why did the settlers of Kenya 
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emphasize the issue of federation ? It 


might have been represented as the sub- / 


mergence of Kenya's white civilization 
in a black East African kafir state. That 
risk, however, the settlers’ representa- 
tives were prepared to take, partly be- 
cause the indications were that closer 
uniom was an acceptable policy to the 
Colonial Office, and they hoped that bv 
linking with it their request for con- 
stitutional advance they would have a 
better chance of petting that request 
granted, but mainly for a similar reason 
to that which prevents many le in 
South Africa from being frightened by 
talk of our submergence in an African 
kafir state out of their desire to co-oper- 
ate with the British European commi- 
nities to the north of us. It is probable 
thatthe co-operation of South Africa will 
strengthen those European communities, 
and in the long run this would mean 
much to South Africa.” After this 
declaration there can be no doubt that 
a federation of the East African colonies 
would tend in the long run to accen- 
tuatethose racial policies which are, even 
now,tobe found in their most exaggerat- 
ed form in Kenya. 
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The third thing in connection with 
the report of the Commission related to 
the constitution ofthe Kenya Legislative 
Council. The Commission desired in 
consequence of their recommendations 
relating to federation that certain changes 
should be made in the composition of 
the Kenya Council. The Europeans 
desired that they should obtain self 
government and they had made it clear 
in their evidence belore the Commission 
that withouta step in advance politically 
they would agree to no scheme of fede- - 
ration, however feasible it mightbe econo- 
mically. "They sent a telegram to His 
Majesty's. Government soon after the 
publication of the report of the Commis- 
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sion, threatening to take vigorous action 
if their ambition was thwarted. Under 
the influence of the Europeansof Mom- 
basa, who were saner than the upcoun- 
try settlers, they later tried to explain 
away these words and disclaimed all 
intention of using unconstitutional 
means. But the fact remained that 
Europeans had expressed their deter- 
mination in no uncertain terms not to 
accept any form of general government 
in future which did not give them a 
better political status hereafter. The 
Commission, it had to be said to its 
credit, had strongly and unequivocally 
répudiated the demand for self-govern- 
ment on the part of the whites of Kenya. 
It recommended that the policy of the 
White Paper of 1923 should remain 
intact, that His Majesty's Government 
should regard themselves as trustees for 
the native and that self-government 
ought not to be granted to the whites 
who would in that case constitute an 
oli y ruling over millions of people 
different from them in religion, 


race and colour. But while deprecating 
the grant of responsible government 
within any measurable future and also 
pronouncing against an unofficial 
majority consisting of elected or of elected 

nominated members in the Kenya 
Legislative Council the Commission 
nevertheless made proposals which would 
result in thelong run in increasing the 
European strength. 

e Kenya Council consists of 38 
members, 20 officials, 12 unofficial Bu- 
ropeans, 5 Indians and one Arab. The 
Commission proposed to reduce the 
official strength from 20 to 16 and sug- 

ed that four more members should 
nominated by His. Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to represent native interests. This 
process was not to end here but to be 
carried out progressively as time went 
on. It was plain that the Commission 
desired that these representatives of native 
Р.2 


interests should be Europeans) The 
result of this would be that the strength 
of unofficial Europeans would be in- 
creased from 12 to 16 and that eventu- 
ally they would control the Council 
This greatly detracted from the recom- 
mendation of the Commission with re- 
gard to the general question of the Eu- 
ropeans being granted self-government 
or a majority in the Legislative Council. 
Sir Hilton Young, the Chairman, went 
farther than the Commission and pro- 
posed that a non-official European 
majority should be created, The Indian 
deputation who were opposed to the 
scheme of the majority were not likely 
to agree tothe much more mischievous 
scheme of Sir Hilton Young. They 
made it absolutely clear that they could 
not in any case consent to any increase 
of European influence in the Kenya 
Legislative Council. In case the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Com- 
mission were adhered to, the depu- 
tation suggested that native interests 
should be represented in the Legislative 
Council by an equal number of Indians 
and Europeans. 


VI 


So far no trouble had arisen between 
Indians and natives. If natives were 
not going to be appointed to the Legis- 
lative Council to voice their own griev- 
ances and if it was necessary to nomi- 
nate men belonging to other comniuni- 
ties, it was essential to preserve at least 
the present racial balance. This could 
only be done by nominating an equal 
number of Indians and Europeans to 
represent native interests in the Kenya 
Legislative. Council. 

Lam afraid, however, that the Euro- 
pears in Kenya will not agree to the 
present position. I am further afraid 
that they have the ear of His Majesty's 
Government. Per it would be 
more correct to say that we are aíraid 
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that they made a favourable impression 
on Sir Samuel Wilson, that the late 
Conservative Government was favour- 
ably inclined to their views. I have, of 
course, no first-hand information with 
rd to the opinion of Sir Samuel 
ilson himself, but it appears from a 
statement of the Nairobi correspondent 
of the Times, who may be expected to 
be well-informed on the subject, that Sir 
Samuel Wilson and the Europeans of 
East Africa have arrived at an agree- 
ment with regard to the composition of 
the future Legislative Council. It seems 
that the principle of a non-official ma- 
jority has been accepted. “The Coun- 
cil to use the words of the Times cor- 
respondent “ would include four or six 
nominated members who would be 
—— — of general нане апа 
aps twoe en 105 
Se 
is, two opeans would to a certain 
extent occupy the position which Minis- 
ters do in India. Now these proposals 
bear a icious resemblance to those 
made by Sir Hilton Young. It appears, 
therefore, that the Conservative Govern- 
ment were preparing, under the cloak 
of an enquiry conducted by Sir Samuel 
Wilson, to throw overboard the report 
of the majority and to accept the recom- 
mendations of Sir Hilton Young with 
regard to the Legislative Council and 
the common roll 
VII 
These were the problems, which the 
Indian d tion placed before Sir 
Samuel Wilson in Africa. There 
were, however, other questions of an 
important character about which I should 
say a few words. One of those is that 
of residential segregation. It had been 
miled in 1923 by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment definitely that there should be no 
residential segregation. in townships, 
but it was stated in the memorandum 
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presented by the Kenya Indians to the 
Hilton-Young Commission that Euro- 
pean areas were still maintained in 
several townships. In Mombasa the 
Kenya Government recently sold resi- 
dential plots by public auction from 
which Indians were excluded. The 
legality of this step was contested and 
the Supreme Court of East Africa had 
decided the other day that the Kenya 
Government had no right to prevent 
Indians from bidding for the plots but 
they were entitled to prohibit the resi- 
dence of Indians or Africans in those 
plots скер as domestic servants of Euro- 
peans. If the policy of 1923 was to be 
adhered to, we have a right to ask that 
the Government of Kenya should 
refrain from pursuing its anti-Indian 
policy and that residential segregation 


which is still 1 in in important 
places should be definitely abolished. 
VIII 
Another important question related to 


the appointment of Indians to the 
higher ranks of the public services. Any 
one who has read the report would see 
that while various recommendations 
Ls been a in order о ироа 
е ition and to 
rr E 
was scarcely anything which tended 
either to enhance or to consolidate In- 
dian influence. Indians had never 
claimed to rule over the colony. They 
had never asked that they should be 
masters of its destiny. They had through- 
out admitted that it was the function. of 
His Majesty's Government to govern the 
colonies. There is another direction іп 
which we should ask for a fair field for 
the exercise of our capacities without 
injuring the interests of the resident 
communities, native, or E n—the 
employment of Indians in the higher 
ranks of the public services where they 
were conspicuous by their absence 
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There was not a single Indian who 
oceupied a superior position either in 
the Colonial Civil Service or in any of 
the technical services in Kenya. The 
Indian deputation had made a stron 
pomi — this — before Sir Samu 

‘ison. They had a permanent u- 
lation in East Africa and it nA 
reasonable that they should be repre- 
sented in the services’ A due share in 
the public services was no less their 
right than a due share in the member- 
ship of the Legislative Council This 
question is being examined at present 
by a Commission of which the present 
Under Secretary for India Dr, Drum- 
mond Shiels, isa member. If there were 
Indians occupying responsible position 
in the service the angle of vision of the 
Government would be changed to a 
certain extent and the needs of the In- 
dians would be taken into consideration 
in a larger measure. The existence of 
Indians in high places would also tend 
to raise the status of the Indian commu- 
nity in the eyes of unofficial Europeans. 
From whatever point of view we look 
at this question, it appears not one whit 
less important than the constitutional 
question which had engaged attention 
for the last ten years. 


IX 


These are the salient questions which 
today demand the attention of the 
Government of India and the Indian 

blic A deputation has recently come 

m East Africa in order to stir public 
opinion as tothe gravity of the issues 
which confront Indians in East Africa. 
It isto them a question of life and death. 
If we lose in East Africa, we lose every- 
where. It is necessary, therefore, for us 
to give the Indian deputation a patient 
hearing and to draw the attention of 
the newspaper-reading public day in 
and day out to the importance of the 
problem which we are called on today 
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to solve. But the Government of India 
must shoulder a — responsibility 
on this occasion. 1920 they took a 
stand which has enabled the Indian 
community to maintain itself even in 
that feeble position in which it exists 
today. In 1923 again. it was the help 
of the Government of India which pre- 
vented the complete domination of 
Indians by Europeans. We trust that 
the Government of India will not falter’ 
but will pursue at this juncture the very 
same policy which it didin 1919 and 
1923. I say this with special reference 
to the question of a common electoral 
roll. In 1923 when the Government of 
India backed our claims both in East 
Africa and in London, it was known 
clearly that the Europeans had rejected 
the proposal of a common roll made by 
the India Office and the Colonial Office. 
The opposition of the Europeans to a 
common roll did not then prevent the 
Government of India from whole-heart- 
edly supporting the Indian community. 
The position is in no way different 
now. It is true that we have a different 
Vi and that the Viceroy's Council 
is “differently constituted. Lord Irwin 
held a responsible position at the Colo- 
nial Office and he might then have 
committed himself to certain conclusions. 
But today he is the head of the Govern- 
ment of India and we are entitled to ask 
that achange in the Viceroyalty and the 
composition of the Executive Council 
should not imply a change in the policy 
of the Government of India. We are 
entitled to ask that the fullest influence 
of the Government of India should be 
thrown into the scale on our side. If a 
conference can be held between Euro- 
peans and Indians such as that recom- 
mended by the Hilton-Young Com- 
mission, we shall not oppose it But in 
any case the course of the Government 
of India is clear. Not merely for the 
sake of Indians but for the sake of the 
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future development of the colony, for 
the sake of the development of a com- 
mon East African citizenship, they are 
bound to continue in their old policy and 
ask that justice which was denied to 
Indians in 1923 should at last be grant- 
ed to them now. 


X 


In conclusion, the present arrange- 
ments for dealing with emigration ques- 
tions seem to me to be extremely un- 
satisfactory. My visit to East Africa 
has convinced me that if we are to deal 
with the problem of emigration in a 
proper way, we must soon devise a new 
agency. We have hitherto regarded 
the questions of Indians overseas às con- 
sisting merely in attempts to prevent 
fresh disabilities being hea upon 
our countrymen, but we must in future 
take a larger view of it We must try 
topromote their welfare and take advan- 
ВУ of such opportunities as offer them- 

ves for advancing their interests in 
other lauds. There are unlimited op- 

rtunities for Indians in Tanganyika 
today. It is a mandated territory where 
under the terms of the mandate no 
racial restriction can be placed on In- 
dians. If we had had a proper authority 
to deal with emigration, Iam sure this 
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question would have received much 
greater attention by now, I suggest, 
therefore, that the present arrangements 
should be improved and we should have 
anagency whose task ought to be to 
look at these problems from the nation- 
al point of view, to find out where there 
are opportunities for Indian advance- 
ment and to bring them to the notice of 
our countrymen so that they might have 
room for fair expansion. It would thus 
be seen that the position of Indians 
in East Africa is a very difficult one and 
requires the utmost vigilance on the 
part of the Indian Government and. the 
public. Our case should be pressed on 
His Majesty’s Government with all. the 
force of which the Government of India 
are capable. The advent of the Labour 
Government to power has undoubtedly 
created a new situation, which it is the 
duty of the Government of India to 
take the fullest advantage of. Not only 
has the Labour Government not pre- 
judged any question, but it was recently 
stated on behalf of the Labour Party 
in Parliament that the party held itself 
free to introduce a civilization franchise 
should it find itself entrusted: with 
the task of carrying on the Government 
by the electorate. The moment is thus 
opportune and it now rests with ts to 
exert ourselves to reach the goal. 
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"Т НЕ British Second Chamber, the 

House of Lords, is one of the two 
most ancient second chambers—the other 
being that of Hungary. I propose to 
begin with the House БЕТӘ It is 
not the result of pure accident or 
man’s ingenuity. To begin with it was 
a council of King’s dependable advisors. 
It is the legacy of Norman kin 
Originally it consisted of Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Thegus and the 
Knights) The commoners were not 
admitted into it Only the leading 
men of the realm were invited to 
advise the king. It was an obligation 
rather than a privilege to attend King’s 
Council, 

The king summoned them as was 
done by Henry I: “ To attend the 
Common Council of the kingdom we 
will cause to be summoned tlie Archbi- 
shops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls and greater 
Barons under seal by our letters; and 
besides we will cause to be summoned 
in general through our sheriffs and 
bailifs all those who hold us in 
chief." It was so far Commune Conci- 
lium—single chamber. Nevertheless 
the king summoned his “coun - 
cillors” in a different manner as if 
they E to separate bodies; 
“Members of the Baronial Estate were 
summoned in person; the Estates of the 
clergy, partly in person and partly by 
representatives; the Estates of the 
Commons, wholly by representatives; 
and all for the primary purpose of 
contributing to the GÎ necessities 
of the crown and kingdom. From this 
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fact it might have been anticipated 
that Parliament would eventually 
organise itself either in a single cham- 
ber or more probably, im three 
chambers, corresponding to the (French) 
three Estates.”" In spite of this differ- 
ence in the manner of summoning 
it was still one chamber, so far. Mr. 
Freeman is of opinion that formation 
ofthe Parliament into two chambers 
rather than into three or four was purely 
accidental. So long as the Commune 
Concilium was not divided the king 
made a distinction in summoning the 
Concilium. The Conmmune Conclium 
became the House of Lords during the 
minority of Henry III as the super- 
vision of administration had been 
thrown into the hands of barons who 
were the members of the Council of 
Regency. ‘The fact that the House of 
Lords retains to this day the power of 
a Court of Justice (which the House of 
Commons does not) also proves “the 
dual transformation of the Commune 
concilium in the House of Lords... It 
may shortly he premised that the 
distinction between the Commune 
Concilium and the House of Lords is 
to be found tn the gradual growth and 
ultimate triumph of the hereditary 
principle."* d 
. Inthe fourteentli century processof dis- 
integration and separation commenced, 
The Knights separated from the Barons 
and effected aunion with the Burgers, and 
thus formed the nucleus of the Commons. 
On the other hand the Spiritual Peers 
united with the Baronsand constituted the 
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House of Lords. They still met in the 
same house. On all formal occasions, 
even after the separation and split into 
two Houses, on all formal occasions 
the Parliament met as a single assembly. 
Until 1547 even the Journal of Parlia- 
ment was one. In the opinion of Mr. 
Pollard the separation into two houses 
was not complete even atthe time of 
the House of Lancaster’ Dr. Stubbs 
who holds rather conservative 
view says: “The two Houses of 
Parliament had, at last, since the 
accession of the House of Lancaster, 
been fully recognised as co-ordinate 
equal and mutually independent as- 
semblies.* All constitutional historians 
are agreed that the first record that is 
available of the separate sittings of the 
two houses (House of Commons and 
House of Lords) 1s not to be found until 
1332, though Hallam thinks that the 
House of Lords had acquired separate 
— and present name in 
1315. 


П 

Thus the House of Lords—the 
British Second Chamber evolved in the 
first-half of the fourteenth century, 
But in the personnel it made practically 
no difference until very late. “A 
glance at the history of county repre- 
sentation will suffice to prove that so- 
cially the knights—certainly down to 
1832—helonged, in very large measure, 
to the same class as the Baronage. Not 
infrequently they were the sors or 
brothers of members of the second 
chamber" Even today there is hardly 
any difference between the composition 
of the House of Lords and that of House 
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of Commons; any commoner of distinc- 
tion and wealth can obtain Peerage 


and become a member of the House 


of Lords. Unt] 1856 the Peers 
objected —and succeeded in their 
objection —to the conferring of life peer- 
ages to enrich the House of Lords by 
knowledge and administrative expe- 
rience. A distinguished lawyer was 
not allowed to enter the House of the 
Aristocracy in 1856, But by the Appel- 
late Jurisdiction Act of 1876 the Crown 
was given statutory power to appoint 
two "Lords of Appeal im Ordinary” 
to assist the hereditary peers in the dis- 
charge of their functions as the final 
court of appeal It would now be clear 
that political motives affected the compo- 
sition and number of the House of Lords. 

It is interesting to note that in 1170 
A. D. there were only 29 lay peers 
though their number is over 700 now. 
Henry II summoned only 29. Temporal 
Lords to his first Parliament. Tudors and 
Stuarts were very generous in creating 
peers for political reasons. In the year 
1688, at the Reyolution there were 166 
temporal peers. During her reign. Queen 
Anne created forty-five new peers’ out of 
whom twelve she created "in one batch 
in order to facilitate the task of the Tories 
in concluding the Peace of Utrecht” 
Fearing the political motives of the 
sovereign the Earl of Sunderland intro- 
duced a Peerage Bill in. 1719 to fix the 
number of peers for all time; and 
allow the Crown to create a new peer for 
every peerage which became extinct. 
И the bill were not defeated by the 
sturdy commonsense" of Sir Robert 
Walpole the number of the lay peers 
would have been limited to 200 and 
there would have been today 500 less 
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lords in the House of Lords, The 
argument advanced in favour of the 
Bill was " that successive factions should 
have the power of swamping the House 
of Lords, and that the House of Commons 
could never be really independent so 
long as its leading members were con- 
stantly looking to the Crown for promo- 
tion to the Upper House"' ‘This Royal 
Prerogative, has "at every great crisis 
in our parliamentary history, been held in 
reserve, and has been known to be 
so held: This knowledge has actually 
averted revolution, and has preserved 
the constitution intact"* This threat 
was made use of by the king at the time 
of the Reform Bill of 1852. The Lords 
had twice rejected the Reform Bill. One 
ministry (Lord Grey's) had resigned. Duke 
of Wellington was not able to constitute 
another, The king intimated that “ he 
was prepared to create a sufficient number 
of new to carry the measure throngh 
the House of Lords.”* 
* In his reign oí thirteen years George 
I introduced twenty-eight new peers.... In 
thirty-two. years George II conferred 
sixty-five titles, thirty-nine of them being 
on new men. In the twenty-three years 
of his reign George III made forty- 
seven new peers and fifteen promo- 
tions: "> 
Most striking — = creating пея 
peers for party or political reasons is that 
of Окса Anne who created forty-five 
ts in her reign of twelve years. In 
Dibe, 1706, she made ten new peers. 
“In December, 1711, January, 1712, there 
took place the famous elevation of twelve 
rsons to the peerage, at one time 
his was denounced because it was done 
for an obvious party purpose; but the 
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rewards extended to the faithful Whigs 
on the accession of the first Hanoverian 
tothe throne are hardly less striking. 
Within the firsttwelve-months of his reign 
George I had bestowed twenty new titles 
and added eight new peers to the house 
Ten more titles followedin 17162"? Such 
creation of new peers was for avowedly 
political reasons and for political ends. 
For instance, Queen Anne created a 
dozen peers “in one batch in order to 
facilitate the task of the Turies in 
concluding the Peace of Utrecht" 

This Royal Prerogative has, in the 
words. of Sir John Marriott, * at every 
great crisis in our parliamentary history, 
bcen held in reserve, and has been known 
to be so held. This knowledge has 
actually averted revolution, and preserv- 
ed constitution, intact."* The king 
or his ministers have made no secret 
ofit They have openly threatened 
to use this Royal Prerogative for 
political ends. When the Lords 
twice rejected the Reform Bill of 1832 
the king иена to secure а 
majority in the Lords by creating new 
lords. Grey's cabinet “had i 
Wellington was unable to form another 
ministry, The king made it known 
that “ he was prepared to create a suffi- 
cient number Lic to carry the 
measure through the House of Lords.’* 
Similarsituation was created in 1909. 
The Lords hadturned down Commons 
Finance Bill, To the ar ministers 
in charge of the Finance Bill “the rejec- 
tion of the Budget was only the 
latest in a series of systematic attacks 
by the Second Chamber upon the prin- 
ciple of representative government” On 
December 2, 1909, Lord Asquith (then 
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Mr) moved the following resolution in 
the House of Commons : 


“That the action of the House of 
Lords in refusing to pass into law the 
financial provisions made by this House 
(of Commons) for the service of the year 
isa breach of the constitution and an 
usurpation of the rights of the Com- 
mons.” 

In 1911 the Commons decided to dis- 
able the House of Lords from rejecting or 
amending Money Bills, and to make a 
Bill law which had passed the House of 
Commons in three successive sessions 
even though rejected by Lords repeatedly. 
After the second dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in one year the Prime Minister, on 
behalf of the Commons took an under- 
taking fromthe king: “His Majesty 
would assent to a creation of peers 
sufficient 1n number to guard against апу 
possible combination of the different 
parties in opposition, by which the Parlia- 
ment Bil) might be exposed a second 
time to defeat" 

When this threat of emasculating the 
Lords reached their years, Lord Rose- 
bery made the following observations 
in the House of Lords; “We stand 
now at the parting of the ways. 
. . » After the second reading of the 
Bil, . „Ње House of Lords, 
as wë have known it disappears. . . . 
There will still be a force left in this 
House to oppose and even sometimes 
to thwart the d ‘ous. measures of 
the Goverment Ifthis Bill be allowed 
to pass, and the Empire will be spared 
the sight of a scandal which may go far 
to. weaken the hold of the centre of the 
Empire on its component parts, and we 
shall be left, atany rate, with a certain 


amount of vitality. . . . . on the 
other hypotheses, we shall be left with 
no power at all, flattened out MET 
with an addition of hundreds of peers, 
added to the House under most degrad- 
ing franchise, and the ruin of this 
ancient constitutional Assembly will 
be as. complete as its worst enemies 
would destre.”’* 


ПІ 

In spite of the persuasions of Lord 
Rosebery actuated һу the natural mstinct 
of self-preservation and exclusiveness 
the Lords accepted the Parliament Act 
by 131 votes to 114. And according to 
Sir Courtney bert " the resistance of the 
Lords was only overcome by an authori- 
tative intimation that the king had 
been advised by his ministers, and had 
consented, to create a number of pee 
suficient tọ meët ê E ol the 
case. "* 
The main provisions of the Parlia- 
ment Act which has completely emas- 
culated the British Second Chamber 


are: 


1. A Money Bill if not assented to 
by the Lords within one month becomes 
law on king's assent. | 

2. Any other Bill if passed by the 
Commons in three successive sessions 
in spite of the Lords’ rejection or amend- 
ment becomes law on king's assent. 

3. The life of Parliament is rè- 
duced to five years from seven years. 

The passing of the Parliament Act 
has reduced the British Second Cham- 
Бег to ап important ceremonious body 
which can never obstruct and thwart 
the legislative activities of the Popular 
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Chamber. The Lords did realise this 
danger and-about the same time when 
Parliament Bill was being discussed in 
the First Chamber Lord Lansdowne, in 
the Second Chamber, by way of a reply 
to Cabinets threat of increasing the 
number of peers to secure a support, 
moved an address to the King to 
allow lim to introduce a. Bill to limit 
the prerogative of the Crown in regard 
to the creation of peerages; The Cabi- 
net did not object to. such prayer of the 
Lords. The Bill called the “Recon- 
struction Bill" was atcually moved by 
Lord Lansdowne. But, “Ti it became 
law, a large number, indeed a majority, 
of the existing members of the then 
House of Lords knew that they would 
have no hope of ever sitting there 
again. na 2 

` Therefore; “Tio more was heard of 
the Bull, after it had received the per- 
Iunctorytribute of a second reading."' 
Similar attempt to deprive the Crown 
of the рой of creating peers 
was made by Earl of Sunderland who 
introduced the Peerage Bill im 1710 
апа 1720 ‘The effect of the pass- 
ing of the Bill would have been 
that the number of lay peers would 


have been fixed at two hundred 
for all times — " The main argu- 
ment for the Bill was that it was 


undesirable that ‘successive factions 
should have the power of swamping: the 
House of Lords, and that the Honse of 
Commons could never be really inde- 
pendent so long as its leading members 
were constantly looking tothe crown 
for promotion to. the Upper House. "* 
Sir John. Marriott, M. E; who is опе 
of the leading lights of the Con- 
servative party thinks " the erown would 
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have been deprived of one of its 
most valuable prerogatives ; above 
all, that the safety-valve of the con- 
stitution would have been permanently 
closed. na ; 


IV 
To Exp og& MENT THE Hovsk or: 
LORDS 


The conclusion to which an impartial 
observer and student of constitu- 
tional history of the mother of Parlia- 
ments i15. bound to come ts this that so 
far as the British Second Chamber, 
the House of Lords, is «concerned it 
was never established to serve any 
particular purpose In fact it was to 
begin. with the main or the principal 

yof king's advisors. The gradual 
development .of two houses did not 
make any difference so far as the con- 
stitution and practical effect was comn- 
cerned. Until the Reform Act of 1832, 
“The members of the House of Commons 
were, itt the main, drawn from the same 
classes as the members of the House of 
Lords, represented the same opinions, 
interests, and were, їп many cases, 
directly nominated by individual TS 

Therefore, it made no difference 
But since 1832 when the franchise was 
widened and democratic ideas advanced 
and people began to analyse the duties 
of the State toward Soctety a friction 
was bound to take place. This friction 
took a definite shape m 1900 when the 
Lords rejected the Finance Bill. “The 
rejection of the Finance Bill in 1909, 
following as it did, the rejection of other 
important Government measures, 
brought the difference between two 
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houses to a crisis." The crisis estab- 
lished the supremacy of the House of 
Commons and converted the House of 
Lords into an impotent body which 
may only approve of the action of the 
Commons but may not stand in their 
way. And but for historical and na- 
tional reasons the House of Lords would 
have been abolished by now. 

Proposals for the abolition of the 
House of Lords have been made several 
times. In the Long Parliament, during 
the Commonwealth, on March 19, 1649, 
“the Commons of England assembled 
in Parliament, finding by too long ex- 
perience that the House of Lords is 


useless and dangerous to the le of 
England to be continued, thought fit 
to ordain and enact...that from 


henceforth the House of Lords in 
Parliament shall be and is hereby 
wholly abolished and taken away.” 
With the restoration of the Monarchy 
the House of Lords was revived. 
However, public opinion has been 
steadily prowing in favour of the 
abolition of the House of Lords. In 
1867, Walter Bagehot wrote: “ With a 

rfect Lower House it is certain that an 
lJpper House would be scarcely of any 
value. If we had an ideal House of 
Commons perfectly representing the 
nation it is certain that we should not 
need a higher chamber... beside an 
ideal House of Commons the Lords 
would be unnecessary, and therë- 
fore pernicious.”* Twelve years later 
Lord Bryce (then Mr. Bryce}, advo- 
cated the abolition of the House of 
Lords. 


Іп our own days Sir Henry Cambell 
Bannerman on June 24, 1907, moved 
inthe Honse of Commons: 
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“That in order to give effect to the 
will of the people, as expressed by their 
elected representatives, it is. necessary 
that the power of the other house to 
alter or reject the Bills should be re- 
stricted, that the final decision of the 
Commons shall prevail.” 

During the course of the debate on 
the above resolutions members freely 
talked of the abolition! of the Lords. 
Mr. Henderson, one of the ministers in 
the present LabourGovernment who was 
then the leader of the Labour Party in 
Parliament moved the following amend- 
ment to the resolution: f 


“That the Upper House being an 
irresponsible part of the Legislature 
and of necessity representative only 
of interests opposed to the general 
well-being, is a hindrance to national 
progress and ought to be abolish- 
ed.” * In his speech in support of 
the amendment he said cven the 
reformed House of Lords would 
Be e means of hindering the pass- 
ing of progressive legislation in gener- 
al”* Therefore he AOA total 
abolition of “any chamber which 
is irresponsible, which is not respon- 
sible to the nation”’* Mr. Asquith 
also made a confession that from his 
youth hehad freely expressed his opmion 
in favour of total abolition of the Second 
Chamber, * 

In 1917, 30 members of both the 
Houses met in a conference under the 
chairmanship of Lord Bryce to consider 
the quan of ending and mending 
the nd Chamber. The report was 
presented to e Padian in Раа 
mentary paper, CD.9038. thought 
the Second Chamber should be 
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different in type and ‘composition from 
the popular assembly " and that it 
should “act as a moderating influence 
in the conduct of national affairs 
and vet not have so much power of 
delay as to clog the machinery of 
Government” They were of opinion 
that the Second Chamber should not 
рс powér so as to be a rival to 
the Lower House and to opr le's 
will which is expressed through ka fi hey 
laid down two fundamental prin- 
ciples which should guide those 
wanting to reform or establish a second 
chamber : 


(1) Thata second chamber should 
be responsive and responsible to pub- 
lic opinion. 

(2) That it should contain the largest 
available number of able and experi- 
enced men of eminence. 

In the light of the above principles 
the Parliamentary Conference recom- 
mended that the House of Lords should 
consist of :— 


(a) 246 members to be elected by 
the members of House of Commons, 
and 

(46) one-quarter of thë members of 
the Second Chamber to be elected by 
the joint committee of the two Houses 
of Parliament. 


Some Prominent members of the 
conference suggested a purely elected 
Upper House whereas Mr. Sidney Webb 
who has himself become a Peer now 
suggested that after Norwegian fashion 
Commons might elect hundred mem- 
bers of the House of Commons after 
each Parliamentary election to sitin the 
Second Chamber during the life of that 
Parliament. 
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Bryces Conference was followed 
by a cabinet committee. On its recom- 
mendation the ministry adopted on 
July 19, 1922, following resolutions and 
placed them before the House of 
Lords: 


E 


1. That the Second Chamber should 
consist of in addition to the present 
Peers— 

۳ Members elected from outside: 

0) Hereditary Peers elected by 
their order ; 

(cr) Members nominated by the 
Crown—the members in each 
case to be determined by Sta- 
tute, 


2. "That with the exception of Peers 
of the Blood Royal and the Law Lords, 
every other member of the reconstituted 
and reduced House of Lords shall hold 
his seat fora term of years to be fixed 
by statute but shall be eligible for re- 
election. 

3. That the reconstituted House of 
Lords shall consist of approximately of 
350 members. The proposals which were 
the result of 50 meetings of the Bryce 
Conference and ministerial committee 
appeared in King’s speech three times. 
In the Lords Lord Selborne referring to 
the p als said: “If real power, such 
as Lord Bryce’s Report had laid down 
as essential were given to this House, 
I would vote for great and drastic 
reforms in its constitution; but if we 
are to be put off with a sham, then 
I will have nothing to do with wreck- 
ing the ancient constitution of this 
House.”* This attempt to reform the 
House of Lords was made by tlie Conser- 
vative Party. Their spokesman in the 
Lords Lord Peel propounded a new 
doctrine of the position of the new 
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second chamber. He said it was " not 
intended to oppose the people but to 
oppose the House of Commons when that 
House did not respect the settled opt- 
nions of the people." 

_ The idea Chet appealed midst te the 
impartial critics of ihe Lords regarding 
the composition of the House of Lords is 
given by Mr. Lees-Smith, M. P. 


“We are thus left with the election 
by the House ot Commons itself as the 
only means of securing a second cham- 
ber which has a representative charac- 
terand is atthe same time, quite free 
from the danger of contesting the 
authority of the Lower House" 

However, captivating this theory— 
election by and out of their own number 
by the Lower House—may appear in the 
opinion of the adyanced political think- 
ers there is no necessity of Second 
Chamber anywhere at all. On this 
point Ramsay MacDonald, commenting 
on the American Second Chamber—the 
Senate,—has said: "Such an assembly, 
without historical traditions, and without 
the inheritance of ancient dignity, would 
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be buta sham Senate, as the - plutocracy 
is asham aristocracy, A senate grows; 
it cannot be made. Moreover, // cannol 
appear al amy pertod in National evolu- 
iton; and ils time is pasi- He cam nato 
kave Senates na more than we cam have 
iria! by дае According to the past 
(Labour) Chancellor of Exchequer and 
present Forcign Minister Mr. Philip 
Snowden: “Zhe Labour Pari n 
opposed faa Second Chamber, no matter 
how much such a chamber 15 constructed." 

A distinguished partisan of Labour 
Mr.. J, M. Robertson: is of opinion: 
"Phe Surzial of a Second. Chambér as 
purely foriuiious. J is a devte do 
mart democracy." 

I conclude the part- of my. Essay 
with the words of the French political 
philosopher Abbe Sieyes-" /f a Second 
Chumber dissents from the first, i is 
mischievous. If itagrees mith at, Has 
super fluas. " 

1 will discuss in the subsequent 
articles the new second chambers of 
other countries and the proposals of 
various Indian Simonite Provincial 
Committees. 
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Lord Bishop of Madras. 
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all Convocation addresses the 
speakers discuss from one angle or 
another University ideals: and imileed 
there can bê no more important topic 
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ш. ап assembly of this kind. [ will 
only refer to the fact that the early 
great Universities in all lands were 
distinguished from the ordinary schools, 
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because they sought to prove all truth 
wherever it might be found: because 
they considered truth to be essentially 
one and sought for a synthesis of ail 
knowledge. The primary object of a 
University then is the devoted search 
lor truth. wherever it may be found. 
This devotion to truth and to truth 
alone has made the great universities 
international in their character, cosmo- 
politan in their constituency, During 
the renaissance of Europe the great 
universities of Spain and Italy were 
the training grotind of European 
scholars from every country of the 
West. It was in them that Moorish, 
Spanish, Italian and Jewish scholars 
handed on the wisdom of Greece and 
of the East to the newly-awakening 
countries of the West. The Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge threw 
their doors open to scholars from the 
continentand in returnsuch universities 
as Leyden in. Holland received. many 
students from Britain. Learning is not 
the monopoly of any one country;it is 
above nations and above geographical 
limitations. 

Turning to India we find in the 
schools which used to gather in her 
sacred towns and from which her 
ancient literature issued the same all- 
absorbing search for truth. Before 
the Christian era, to give one instance 
alone, the great Code of Manu, a law- 
book in verse, covering all phases of 
life in India, was being dad in the 
famous schools of learning which 
gathered round the great teachers of 
the day. The Upanishads were the 
result of free discussions of the great 
problems of life, under the leadership 
of sages, to whom gathered earnest 
students from all over India. And as 
an illustration of the far-flung influence 
of these earliest schools of learning in 
India, we still have the journal of 
Fa Hien, the Buddhist pilgrim, who 


travelled from China to visit school 
after school in the sacred places of 
Buddhism. It may be that to-day we 
shall have difficulty in recognising such 
schools as these as the prototype of the 
modern (University. But my point is 
thatin the early days, whether in Europe 
or in Asia, the unflinching search for 
truth has been the persistent character- 
istic of schools of learning from the 
earliest ages. In them were hammered 
out by unremitting toil and inexorable 
honesty of thought ideas which have 
moulded the world in religion, in 
government, in science and in art. 
anyone say that such work is 
not of primary importance in India 
to-day? We live in the daily clash of 
unrelated ideals, From every quarter 
of the world there are pressed u us 
new ideals and new remedies In 
difficulties under which we suffer. And 
they come to us disguised in catchwords 
which hide their meaning and catch 
the unwary and the unthinking. They 
may have a meaning in the land of 
their origin, but is that the meaning 
they have for India? And if it is, is 
that meaning going to help us in our 
special needs? For no two countries 
are absolutely alike; and India, with her 
own wonderful past, has special problems 
and special needs which cannot be met by 
the unthinking application of remedies 
and ideals evolved in other lands and 
under totally different circumstances. 
We need above all things honest think- 
ing and wise guidance based on deep 
search for truth. It is this that our 
Universities should be giving to us 
And in order to do it they have to lift 
themselves far above the clash of parties 
and the strife of politics and concentrate 
om the search for truth. Truth can 
never be found, if the solution of the 
problem is dictated fromthe first by 
fear of its consequences or by material 
interests. Still less can it be reached, 


if the conclusion is to be based om 
the supposed interests of a section 
of the. pepoie. And that is the rea- 
som why Universities should be above 
all politics, subject to no economic. in- 
terests, unafraid even of religious 
dogmatism. 

And turning fora moment to the 
second function of a University, that of 
training up young men and women to 
take their part in this inexurable search 
for truth, that is the reason why itis 
the greatest betrayal of the very law of 
its being, that a University should allow 
its students to be used in party struggles 
of whatever kind: In ancient India the 
sages held their schools in beautiful 
gardens, remote from the common life 
of men. There they pondered on the 
truths of the universe There they 
instructed the young who were to be 
so entirely free from other influences 
that they were not even allowed to 
take on them the responsibility. of 
domestic life. Their minds were to 
be concentrated on the search for truth 
and truth alone Does all this mean 
that our Universities are to contribute 
nothing to the common life of the 
nation? That they are to spend their 
time im discussions of abstract 
ideals, remote from practical reality? 
Certainly not. There is no department 
of life which is not founded on ultimate 
realities. ln common with the whole 
world India is facing new problems in 
every department of her life. Whether 
we look at politics, economics or 
religion, we see the clash of unrelated 
ideals. Inthe midst of all the changes 

uestions have to be thought out afresh. 

And the ultimate principles based оп 
the world's experience of centuries have 
to be adjusted to the needs of to-day. 
Who is to guide India im this search 
for truth? Who butthe learned men 
who constitute the mind and the soul 
of the country ? 
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There are two great fields of re- 
search which lie open before the mind 
of India to-day. "The first 15 the most 
difficult, open only to the few who are 
ready to give their lives to it; it is the 
general field of the philosophy of Iife— 
a philosophy which needs fresh Hu و‎ 
sion in every ‘tation, as’ fresh 
experience gives to the world new light, 
India is suffering to-day from the 
conflict of old and new ideals, In the 
contact of East and West fresh problems 
have arisen which the experience of 
neither can solve alone. In India itself 
we see the old philosophies and the old 
foundations of society subjected to 
attacks and to disintegration. We see 
old and new ideals at bitter feud with 
one ‘another. And we need thinkers, 
men who will guide her to a fresh 
synthesis; men who will study the 
experience of East and West alike and 
formulate forthe world the principles 
it so sorely needs. And where can we 
look for them except in the seats of 
learning, in the Universities of the 
country? 

The second field of research which 
is crying out for students lies im the 
various departments of the nation’s 
life The main diffculty m India to- 
day lies in the fact that sheis trying 
to crowd into one generation the prob- 
lems of centuries: And in each one 
there is 4 lifetime of hard and honest 
study needed. Industrial and economic 
problems are crowding upon us; and 
we find that the ready-made solutions 
which come from other lands do not fit 
our case. We have to work out our 
own salvation. Research work 15 
needed in industry, in medicine, in 


co-operation, in land tenure, in hygiene, —- 


in -agriculture—to mention only a few 
of the most obvious, Indeed, it would 
be difficult to find any great question 
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concerning which honest research is 
not needed in this country; and it 
should begin in the Universities. There 
never was a time when the Univer- 
sities had a greater opportunity of 
serving their country К they have 
in India to-day, If the old schools of 
learning moulded the India of ancient 
days, the Universities have to-day a far 
wider opportunity and a far greater 
diversity of interests. South India has 
produced in the past men and women 
whose names aré famousin history for 
their learning and their writings, Let 
them bean inspiration and an encourage- 
ment tous to-day. 

The third E function of a. Uni- 
versity is the teaching of the young. 
And here we need again to rethink 
our ideals. I believe that the granting 
of degree to students is a comparatively 
modern invention. In the old schools 
in Europe and in India, it was sufficient 
thataman had studied undersome great 
master; that he had caught some of liis 
enthusiasm for know ledgeand was eager 
for further study and anxious to pass on 
the truth to others. It may be that this 
old ideal is impossible in a modern 
world : but if the successful passing of 
an examination is the chief criterion of 


success, we have fallen far short of all 


the ideals of learning tn either West or 
East, Think of the old schools of India 
where the pupils lived and learned at 
the feet of their gurus and carried the 


knowledge acquired by hard toil and 
simple living to their fellow-country- 


men. We often hear it said that we 
need a national culture developed in 
our education. And it is profoundly 
true. The first thing we must have to 


secure it, is an indomitable love of truth: 


a determination to face: all the facts: a 
fearless judgment which will weigh 
the facts and use them all. Education, 
national education, is not simply a 
means of preparing for a profession; 
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still less Is it a means of securing a 
qualification to be hawked about in the 
market, It is rather a preparation for 
lite by learning howto use know ledge 
already gained and how to acquire 
more; and more than thal, it is the 
acquiring of an instrument to serve the 
country hy bringing truth and reality 
into the reach of all. The late Mr. 
5. R. Das, whose practical zeal for educa- 
tion is well-known, once made a remark 
tome which tmpressed me profoundly, 
because it revealed not so much lis 
judgment of another man, as his own 
highest ideal. He said of the thèn 
Viceroy, “He is a man who thinks 
honestly.” It is difficult to think of 
higher praise for any man. 

And yetit is an ideal within the 
reach of all. It is just as much attain- 
able by (say) a schoolboy or an under- 
graduate tempted to tiry to pass am ex- 
amination by unfair means, as it is by a 
man on whose honest thinking depends 
pertiaps the well-being of thousands of 
ives. And education should be prima- 
гу а training in real honest thinking. 
By nothing else can the problems of 
India be solved; by nothing less can 
the ordinary lives of ordinary men and 
women contribute to the lasting good 
ofthe nation. But without education 
this honesty of thought is difficult to 
attain. Conclusions based on partial 
knowledge and on one-sided views of 
facts must necessarily be misleading— 
even dangerous. And so it comes about 
that education is the most vital of all 
the subjects with which we have to deal 
in India to-day. As I have tried to 
show, we need the higher research work 
which will give us a synthesis of 
Eastern and Western thonght: we need 
the particular research work which will 
give us the material to salve many parti- 
cular problems in the nation’s life: we 
need the education which will enable the 
youth of the country who fill our schools 
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and colleges to appreciate and use the 
knowledge acquired by the specialists 
And above all we need the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to. truth, which enabled 
the students of ancient India to live 
their hard and simple lives, content 
if only they might penetrate a little 
further into the secrets of the universe. 
{sall this too. vague and Utopian’? 
Is the market value of a'degree to out 
weigh all otlier considerations and to 
defeat the very meaning of a. national 
culture? Ido not believe it. Forcen- 
turies the schools of leaming in India 
thought only of the pursuit оі know- 
ledge and that ancient spirit is not 
dead. Is it too expensive? Can the 
Universities of to-day with their care- 
fully-drawn budgets and ever-increasing 
maintenance charges afford to promote 
research. work of the kind I have been 
indicating? fit is to be done with 
our present resources, it sounds impracti- 
cable But we have had an example 
in the last two years of a University 
founded by one Indian philanthropist. 
Are there no more men in the country 
ready to endow research professorships 
and studentships and thus to open the 
way fora real national culture? I be- 
lieve, there are many, who would be 
ready, as the princes and rich men. of 
ancient India were ready, to provide 
the means to enable earnest students to 
study the many problems on which we 
need guidance to-day, if only they were 
shown the need. And lastly are there 
the students who are willing to face 
the sacrifice and the toil involved in 
giving their lives in this way to the 
service of the country? Once again, 
the answer is not in doubt. From this 
University even now men and women 
go out to other countries to: seek know- 
ledge and culture: even now the sacri- 
fice entailed on parents and students 
alike is very great and it is cheerfully 
borne. If the higher ideals-and possi- 
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bilities of a wider education were clear- 
ly presented, if the opportunities for 
service, which lie before the student, 
were made more tangible, there would 
be no lack of students ready to devote 
their lives to it. 

I have tried to sketch an ideal of 
what a University might be. But the 
practical steps required to realise it are 
difficult. Nor i this is the place to. do 
more than indicate lines of action. If 
the Universities are to be centres of re- 
search they must obviously: secure the 
means by which their professorships, 
studentships and libraries can be im- 
creased and this can only be done by 
benefactions from individuals, No Go- 
vernment can afford to finance such 
work beyond very narrow limits. More- 
aver if the University is to play the 
part in the national life which I have 
sketched, it must be independent of 
political control : but if its whole means of 
existence are dependent upon a vote of 
a Legislative Council that ideal is impos- 
sible of attainment The University 
should have its own laboratories and 
libraries supported by its own funds, 
its own professors and research sti- 
dents; for whose support it should secure 
its own financial arrangements. 
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But even were this ideal realised, 
there would still be the problem of the 
great numbers of students who pass 
through the University but fail to find 
any sphere in after-life. The эе of 
our education is still too narrow. If the 
Universities are to be the pioneers of. à 
national culture they must widen their 
outlook: It jis not enough to be in- 
dependent financially and in the con- 
duct of their own affairs. They must 
be independent also in the scope of 
their studies. It has heen forcibly point- 
ed out that our educational system is 
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not the natural expression of the lfe 
of the country. It 1s still alien to the 
thought of the people. Tt is valued as 
an entrance to a limited number of pro- 
fessions. The idea that the University 
1s the place where the problems of India 
may be thought out, has not yet pene- 
trated their consciousness. And so, T 
would plead for a great extension af 
the scope of its activities. Why, for 
instance, should religion be barred from 
its faculties? All the life of India is 
bound up with its religions. And there 


are ever new questions raised by the 


conflict of religions in India on which 
there is need of fearless and honest 
thought. Again, in the various depart- 
ments In which the need of research 
work has been indicated there ts an 
immense amount of study required. The 
рату of India is a well-worn theme. 
e plain fact is that in the last century 
the population has increased by about 
one-third: and the resources of the 
country have not been developed at the 
Same rate. Without serious research 
by trained men willing to give their 
lives to it, there is no hope of ameliora- 
tion. If the Universities could show 
the way, they would open many fresh 
avenues of employment, and they would 
greatly increase the possibilities of de- 
velopment in the country. 
There are so many possibilities 
which lie before a University in. these 
days that it is difficult to avoid being 
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discursive. I will finish by mentioning 
one great need—the spread of education | 
throughout the villages of India. If 
any scheme of universal education is 
to be carried through it will ire 
hundreds of thousands of teachers. But 
along with that, it requires a great 
awakening of the people themselves to 
realise the meaning and benefits of edu- 
cation. Education at present tends to 
take the youth away trom their homes 
and their villages. It is the door to a 
life outside; it is an escape from the 
home life. And the result is that the 
education which was expected to pro- 
vide a maintenance and nothing more 
is proving a delusion and is, as a matter 
af fact, simply swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed. And there are not want- 
ing those who cry out against it and 
would abandon it altogether: the re- 
medy is not the abandonment of edu- 
cation but the widening of its scope 
and a revision of its aims. And so we 
come back to our main theme. Our 
education should be a tion for 
life, not simply a qualification for an 
already overcrowded profession: Its 
chief aim should be the training of the 
student in honest thinking and in a 
fearless facing of the facts of life. And 
it should be an inspiration for the best 
service which any man or woman can 
render to their countrv—an indomi- 
table presentation of truth based upon 
toil and sacrifice, 
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MONG public speakers and writers 
Ty no one commands greater attention 
and eclat of the bureaucratic gods and of 
the greater goddesses of the Anglo-Indian 
press.than one who waxes eloquent over 
the prospenty of India and the contri- 
bution made by Britain to this- prosperi- 
ty Various schools of Indian political 
thought may differ with regard to India’s 
ultimate goal, and the constitutional 
questions connected with it, but they are 
all agreed that the British connection 
has not worked for that prosperity of the 
country which is possible otherwise and 
that the continuous and continued ex- 
ploitation and step-motherly treatment 
of Britain towards this country im the 
matter of development of industries 
and agriculture has left India in an 
anemic condition, if it will be worth 
while having Swaraj when it means 
taking over of practically financially 
dead body, 

Itis a healthy etiquette that Con- 
sular Officers should not dabble in the 
Eos of a country. The American 

rade Commissioner, who has recently 
returned to Washington, has apparently 
broken this salutary rule, im dilated 
upon "the rapid improvement in India's 
economic situation and the favonrable 
conditions prevailing practically in all 
branches of industry.” In this country 
particularly despite the advice of Dr. 
Drummond Shiels, the new Under-Sec- 
retary of State for India, economics and 
politics are too clasely interwoven to be 
separated —in fact they are organically 
related to one another like fingers to a 
hand or the heart to the lungs. I believe 
that the same is the case with regard to 
other countries though sometimes we 
are tried to be duped with the interested 
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By Mr L R TAIRSEE 






nothing to do with politics.” 

The prosperity or otherwise of a 
country 1s the acid test of its rulers; it 
is because of this that interested pro- 
paganda is being carried on in all parts 
of the world by the shrewd diplomatic 
foreign men and women to misrepresent 
India as prosperous and with ever-grow- 
ing prosperity. Itisa part of the same 
sinister propaganda that the social and 
religious institutions. oi the people and 
their moral ard mental characteristics, 
are condemned and traduced, Are the 
men and women who carry on such 
propaganda aware of logical implica- 
tion? If things are as they allege, 
they condemn s#/so /acfo British rule 
after its innings of a century and a 
halí The deep and grinding poverty 
of the people is an eloquent condemi- 
nation of that rule, which, instead of find- 
ing ways and means to relieve it takes 
steps which have the further effect of 
sapping the vitality ever oozing out of 
the country, And yet, critics who have 
breakfasted. lunched and dined on Go- 
vernment publications, and in Clubs and 
Government Houses, find nothing better 
to say on their return: to their native 
countries, than; "India stands to-day 
on. a firmer economic basis than she has 
ever done. Her credit, internal and ex- 
ternal, has never been so good. The 
agriculturist is prosperous, stocks of im- 
ported goods are light, exchange has been 
established, taxation has been reduced 
and the outlook of the export trade ts 
promising.” 

Let us examine these soap bubbles. 
Let us take the statement that favour- 
able conditions prevail practically im all 
branches of industry. What are the 
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om Actual facts? It cannot be denied by 


these Pharisees that the cotton textile 
industry of Bombay, which is the staple 
industry of the Bombay Presidency, is 
going from bad to worse, and even an 
itinerant globe-trotter with Government 
goggles on, can see how the industry 
has been faring under “discriminating 
protection.” The constant representa- 
tions in the press and the interviews of 
Government members with representa- 
tivecommercial organisationsshould have 
shown anyone but a bat that all is not 
well in the country, Then there is the 
iron and steel industry, the woes and 
vicissitudes of which are writ so large 
that he who motors or-aeroplanes can 
read them. The shipping industry, wait- 
ing to be moculated by the Haji serum 
isinno better condition. Look at the in- 
surance premia, nearly ninety per cent of 
which go out of the country. This being 
so, I wonder that a man occupying the 
responsible position of the Trade Com- 
missioner of the United States of 
America should have the temerity to 
make reckless and unfounded statements 
contrary to all facts regarding the so- 
called prosperous condition of Indian 
industries, 

Xo country in the world considers 
its prosperity im terms of increasing 
imports at the expense of its exports. 
And yet politicoe-economists: whose own 
country is protectionist with a vengeance 
add insult to injury by congratulating 
India on her increased imports, They 
have nothing to say about the disaster 
which has followed in the wake of the 
artificially imcreased ratio. Surely the 
Trade Commissioner of an important 
foreign country like the United States 
cannot be supposed to have stopped in 
the country keeping his eyes hermeti- 
cally closed to the effects of the increas- 
ed ratio which are seen in strikes. from 
öne end of the country to the other, un- 
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employment, depression’ and weak 
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response to Government loans: India's 
credit—I mean internal credit—is so 
great ( ! ) that the Government of India 
had to offer handsome terms for the last 
two years for their loan requirements, 
and despite this, cash subscriptions of a 
little over 12 crores were obtained this 
year, where | crores were called for. 
As to her external credit, the. Secretary 
of State for India had to offer better 
terms than what are obtained by some 
of the British municipalities and petty 
colonial and foreign governments, 

I do not say—and do not wish to 
be understood to say that the British 
rule im this land has been entirely bereft 
of any benefits, But I join issue when 
it is claimed that British rule has proy- 
edasupreme blessing for this country and 
has made India prosperous: While re- 
cognising what Britain has done for us, 
we would be failing in our duty if we 
were not to point out the serious defects 
of British administration and all the sins 
of commission and omission for which 
it is manifestly responsible. Blue books, 
reports of. Commissions and Boards oí 
Tariff Enquiry are generallv dull read- 
ing. But those on India are interesting 
exhibits as thev form record of one of 
the greatest tragedies of foreign rule. 
In them Britain has written down her 
own indictment against herself and has 
given to the world the history of her 
exploits, and explanations. 

We welcome the desire of Mr, Snow- 
den—the new Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—to increase the purchasing power 
of the Indian ryot. Let him, when he 
is well-settled in the saddle, acquaint 
himself with the affairs of this country 
and realise how the Government of 
India has so formulated its financial anil 
economic policy that the purchasing 

ower of the country has shown signs of 
increasing decrease. In this connection 
I may refer to the speech of Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola at the Madras Session of the 
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Indian Industrial and Commercial Con- 
gress in 1927, wherein he said that it 
was a short-sighted and narrow economic 
vision which made Britain indifferent 
to the economic interests of this country, 
and pointed out that a really prosperous 
India would be Britain's best asset. A 
rich and satisfied customer is the best 
asset of the seller. From this point of 
view, not dissimilar to that of a land- 
lord to his tenants, the long-sighted 
interest of Britain should be to see that 
her customer is rich and prosperous and 
not poor and íamishing. But Britain 
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economically thinks oi India in terms 
of an outlet and opening for unemploy- 
ment at home, ‘This argument—ergu- 
ment ad interestum if one may во call 
it—also presupposes tich and prosperous, 
and not poor and famished India. This 
as nothing else can should plead with 
Britain the cause and prosperity of 
India. To-day Britain and India stand 
on the crossways halting half-way be- 
tween the past and the future, and let 
us hope they. will take the road that 
leads to brotherhood of men and 


nations. 
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‘HE word ‘Commission’ has a mixed 
taste to Indian palates just now, parti- 
eularly when coupled with the good 

oll English name of Simoni. That parti- 
cular Commission, however, is too recent an 
event to be viewed with the impartial eye 
of the historian, while having too little of 
freshness to possess any  news' quality. 
This, then, may be accepted as the writer's 
explanation and excuse for not referrin 
toit in the following pages. Any nol 
cation that may therefore be suspected or 
suggested is obviously either incidental or 
Imaginary. 


- ж a * 


The history of Mritish Colonial enter- 
prise has contained the alleged nur gf Bire 
of many Commussions, Their lengthy and 
expensive procedure has heen followed in 
every case by equally lengthy and possibly 
as expensive publication of the minutes 
of evidence, the report of the commis- 
sion, and the minority report, — when 
any. The OQ of British Co- 
lonial Policy would be singularly incom- 

lete unless these ponderous tomes were 
included, and i it is to. be feared that, 
except while the heat of the momentary 


conflict of economic interests makes them 
of topical popular concern, they маа 
to disappear from the narrow limits of the 
limelight—shed by the joint enterprise ol 
the advertisement mauayer and the politi- 
cian turned critic, The Stevenson Com- 
mittee is the most. recent of these contrap- 
tons of oficialdom affecting Eastern eco- 
nomic conditions, and after a space of four 
shart years its practical influence is tern- 
nated. What lasting influence its eonclu- 
sions will have on the basic theories of 
tropical agricultural development, it i5 too 
soon to judge The War-tme Conmuttee 
on Edible and Oil-producing nuts and 
Seeds was its immediate predecessor. ini tius 
field That, again, ls not produced the 
startling effects that might be expected 
from so great an expenditure of time and 
printing ink. The present condition of the 
plantation of oil-palm in the Dutch East 
Indies is apt to raise doubts as to the 
validity of certain ex слаба statements 
that were. made before that committee, 
both by trading experts and Government 
officials, while the recent trend of British 
colonial economic policy on the West 
Coast of Africa would lend weight to the 
theory that Bernard Shaw's dicun that " the 


* 
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minority is always right " is not invariably 
merely Shayian, The minority of one on 
the Committee ou Edible and Oil-producing 
nuts and seeds [What a lot le must have 
cost the British tax-payer in compositor's 
time and ink and paper! | has apparently 
been silently vindicated, although no public 
recantation of the doctrine enunciated by 
the majority las been giyen equal—or even, 
any—publicity. 


These conclusions, however, are ai- 
mittedly conjectural. In both cases the 
Commissions and the conditions they 
dealt with are too hear to the observer 
for adequate perspective to be obtainable. 
An earlier one, of similar scope and similar 
constitution is available, though, in bulky 
quarto form, and with that pristine fresh- 
ness of tand paper [in my co у, апу- 
how ] belies its age but proc its 
unpopularity as reading matter. Itis to 
this relic of official conscience-guietening of 
the past that my reader's attention iS drawn, 
and in its stately pages we may trace the 
ghostly stalkings of an ancestor of the 
commercial autocrat, the ‘take all and pay 
nowt’ stay-at-home Imperialist investor 
who has been responsible for the formation 


of ull of these Commissions. 


But, enough of this preamble. Enter, 
then, the “ First Report from the Select 
Committee on Sugar and Cofee Planting 
together with the Minutes of Evidence an 
Appendix. Ordered ду the House of Com- 
mons fe 4e printed, 24th February, 1848." The 
general condition of British public opinion 
on matters Colonial it is somewhat difficult 
to gauge just at that — In fact, it is 
doubtiul if the use of the expression “public 
opinion ” has any rightful excuse. Colonial 
policy was still a more or less private family 
affair, just bursting forth intermittently in- 
to periods of unwelcome publicity such as 
followed the trial of Warren Hastings or 
the War of Independence. Some standard 
of comparison can be arrived at, though, 
if we note the curious coincidence that 
seven years after the publication of the 
Committee's report there appeared Charles 
Kingsley's “ Westward Ho! "—or to. give 
it its. less known but more descriptive 
title, “The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Ámvyas Lach: Knight, of Burrough, in 
the County of Devon, in the reign of Her 





Most Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth," 
Rendered into Modern English by Charles Kingsley, 
Cambridge, Macmillan and Co,, 1855. 

The outstanding feature both of the 
book and of the contemporary criticisms is 
the underlying sentimentalising about what 
can only be describeil, from the advantage- 
ous position the perspective of the present 
day gives us, as a more or less honestly 
conducted programme of Imperial expan- 
sion primarily d on economic necessi- 
ties. To substantiate our statement it is 
only necessary to quote one or two excerpts 
from the * Zimes! review of the work: 

“Men who knew little even of their 
own country had beheld the wonders of 
а Torrid Zone and the expanse of a world 
compared with which England itself was 


butaspeck;...... they were lifted out of the 
Sphere of their natural capacty,” 
And— 


“Thus the English adventurer of the 
reign of Elizabeth went forth from her 
Council-board with a complicated mis- 
sion. . . He chased galleons, or caught "eg rv 
or was ready, like old Drake, to sell his pri- 
soners to the ° Mowers" with little remorse. 
But he prayed with ferbour as he went Filibustering” 

Again (without a smile!)— 

It has evidently been theaim of its 
author æ depict the force of English character 
тиден ноду roused for national objects, and he has 
judged rightly to illustrate by real ex. 
amples, of which he has shown a hearty 
appreciation,” 


. — it is doubtful if the reviewer 
discov or the author intended amy 


satirical force to be attached to his broad 
Statement that—* T were days in which 
Her Majesty’s service was ulso as little 
overridden Бу absurd rules of senior- 
ity asby that etiquette which is at once 
the counterfeit the ruin of true dis- 
opti Under Elizabeth and her ministers 
a brave and a shrewd man was certain of 
promotion, let his rank or his age be what 
they might” 


When it is realised that the sentimental 
person, even when sincere, is apt to be in- 
effective—and both critic and writer (and 
we may reasonably presume the large pub- 
lic following of the pair of them) are 
certainly sentimental and possibly sincere ; 
and when it is granted that efficiency 
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given common honesty and a sufficiency 
of publicity to ensure the continuity of 
that honesty both in policy and perami, 
is the main requirement of any modern 
administration, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to believe that within these quarto 
volumes of Parliamentary Reports we are 
going to find the solution of. the economic 
problems of present-day international and 
interracial relationships within the Empire 
The inference is, of necessity, more ûr less 
tentative, but there is a considerable 
amount of collateral evidence to substan- 
tiate it. 

Without wishing to unduly stress the 
pomt, itis worth while referring again to 
the fact that the findings of the two other 
Committees mentioned were discredited in a 


very short space oftime by the natural trend 


ofeconomic events That unmannerly habit 
history has of repeating itself makes. the 
quarto pagesof 1444 rather interesting read- 
ing. Here is. the evidence of Levsard IF rar, 
Esg., on the 14th February of that year,— 

"364. Do you know whether-a Dutch 
ship from’ Java does bring sugar cheaper 
than a British ship?—1 know that, because 
it is often the topic of conversation in Sin- 
vapore, where a great many Dutch ships 
trade. The Straits’ merchants have a great 
deal todo with Batavia, and 1 have. often 
heard a discussion on the subject at mer- 
chants’, tables” 

“565 Do youknow at how much chea- 
pera rate sugar would be brought home 
in Dutch ships than in English ships?—l 
do not, I spoke of foreign ships generally; 
I have seen extremely fine American ships 
‘come out of the Straits, as fine ships as a 
man needs to see, and those ships sail chen- 
per than English ships.” 

Before the Committee on Edible and 
Oül-producing nuts snd seeds there was 
much abortive discussion of the: rebate 
svsteni of freights from the West Coast of 
Africa, and arrangements entered into and 
evaded by the competing British and Ger- 
man companies were given equally lengthy 
and similarly fruitless publicity. 

The records of ‘secret’ history —parti- 
cularly of ‘secret! commercial history are 


all though copious not easily accessiblea 
By reading between the lines, however, jt 
is possible to arrive at a w accurate 
picture of the real state of affairs, It is 
probable (although, admittedly, not abso- 
Iutely certain | that the original precursor 
of the China Sea Pool did not апіс бате 
this conversation, But it is certain that 
such a pool was operative prior to the 
opening of the Suez Canal, č 

In view of the admitted aims and ob- 
jects of the Commission,’ it would be 
surprising, if we did not from bitter ех- 
perience realise the hardened traditions to 
the contrary,'to find so little apreciation of 
the possibilities of future developments, 

As the project of the Suez Canal had 
already been mooted—although the preli- 
minary surveys at that date were. admitted- 
ly inadequate and largely conjectural, —it 
is amazing to fnd such an exchange of 
question and answer [the former emanating 
from no less a n than the noble char- 
шап | аз the fol wing — Д 6 

577. Ifthe repeal of the Navigation 
Laws did cheapen freight, you probably 
think it would reduce the freight on sugar 
from the Province Wellesley to twice the 
extent that it would reduce the freight from 
the West India Islands, and world thus 
give an advantage to the East oyer the 
West —I should suppose that it would 
reduce it in the same ratio, but it is only 
under cértain Circumstances. 

578. If the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws benefited the West Indies |— à hun- 
dred weight, it would benefit you 2— 2 hun- 
dred weight 2—I do not doubt but that it 
would benefit the Straits planter im the 
same ratio it did the West Indian. | 

579, What is the sailing distance from 
the Straits of Malacca to Eneland?— I be- 
lieve it is roughly calculated at from 12,000 
to)5,000 miles. . . . . 7 L 

ncidentally, on August bth of this 
same year (1848), H.M.S. < Локаут" officially” 
reported having sighted a sea-serpent 
St. Helena! There is no suggestion, how- 
ever, that this extra. risk affected the rates 
of freight and insurance from the East 
Indies wa the Cape. 
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Uluminating passages such as these 
Appear at rare mtervals among the H909 
questions and answers which form the bulk 
of this evidence, Beyond this there is 
simply a re-statement of accepted facts, or 
a retrospective sich aver the disappearance 
of the" good old days” of slavery, These are 
so numerous that only one or two can һе 
quoted here? 

“1683, Can vou give any hope to the 
West Indians of any great emigration from 
the heart of Africa ?—I think it is hopeless, 
unless. we carry on the slave trade: if we 
abolished the slave trade the Slave- populi- 
tion of Cuba and Brazil will be soon pover- 
ed by the number of wonen comprised in 
their present Negro population, while our 
colomes will he prepared to. go on with a 
па increase of population, and be every 
year better off than they were before. 

108%. You think that is the only hope, 
for the West Indians ?— The only hope, 
in my opinion, is the restoration of the 
differential duties until the abolition of the 
slave trade is effected : then, I believe, the 
Consequence of the abolition of the slave 
trade will be that those West India Islands 
wil be in a greater state of prosperity, 
comparatively with other sug ETO WIS 
places, than they ever were. 

1685. Do vou think anv amount of 
emigrants would come from the East Coast 
of Africa ? — No," 

Next we have 4 sample from an en- 
lightened planter, Mr. Е. Chapman, of 
Mauritius. |The italics are ours] 

43558, This:police is pretty nearly as 
inefficient as amy police can be, is not it2— 
[t is ineficient, not only f 
af which itis composed, dwt the degal power 
Worse not exist of interfering ath the Jabauerénir 
classes, unless it be for felonies, larcenies, etc. 
3560. The power of squatting is one 
of the reasons that renders your labonr 
inefficient, is not it?—We owe that exclu. 
sively to the Government, and they liave 
done it with their eyes open; they have 
seen those people squatting there, paying 
zo tax and no rent, a man who can live 
upon a bay of rice during a. month, earnei] 
by Inrking about the streets seeking Casal 
jobs, will not work. 


l Sm, Copia Denen, R. N. 
* In the Evidence of Zenari Wray: Eig: 


from the materials. 


_ 3362, ‘Therefore it ‘rests entirely with 
the Colonial office to reform alll those bad 
laws which you speak of?— Hz musi Алта 
Tringent measurer, witk a view to enable ws tm 
continue te Produce. tegar; 2 2 — 
The alternative of Chinese labour fwho 
does not recollect with glee the posters of 
the 1906, election?) crops up some Sixty 
years too soon." —— 


"603. Mrs you told. the cominit- 
tee, that as soon as it was. known in the 
Straits that a new estate was to be enitivat- 
ed, the “owner of that estate had applica- 
tions made to him immediately, in preat 
numbers, by the labourers, or those wlio 
employ labourers, for the pose of 
entering into contracts with liim. ?— That 
ts the case. 


604. You have always a large supply 
of Chinamen as labourers in that country ? 
—A very large supply. , 


0017. Therefore all the advantages that 
are derived by cheap labour in the Straits 
Settlements, in consequence of the large 
number of labourers, would be lost in 
Demerara in consequence of the small 
number 2— Vor io: fhe present difiicutties thick 
Manil in the way ef eultination would be бізне 
by emery Cargo of Chinamen thi? came there” Al 

Imperial Trade credits also make their 
bow to an tinappreciative public eighty 
years, before their time. This from the 
vote of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
19th October, 1447, 

* . + +» The wealthiest, the most power- 
ful, and the proudest poyernments in tlie 
world, have not been ashamed to borrow, 
fy there any reason why they shouni he ashamed 
fo fend? And to lend for the purpose of 
revenue? In welLregnlated governments: 
the staté can obtain money ata lower rate 
of interest. than any private individual or 
association, because the security for repay- 
ment i$ better; £f cam алә afford fo fend at. 
het, і аду обет, теб he greater riths, hecng 
tt has greater Aper and mare effectual wrens ef 
assaring itself of Payment" 47 

And this from the evidence of 77 Munter, 
frz., 21st February, 1848. 

"2599. Has not there been in the 
Mauritius a general system of borrowing 
money upon the crops; hive not the preat 








houses that have failed lent large sums of 
money upon the crops?—Not on the crops 
so much as проп the working of the estate 
altogether. 

2600. In many cuses they have advane- 
ed the whole capital of the estate, have not 
they?— Yes; many estates have been taken 
over by those houses. 

om, Does not that system encourage 
people to go into that sort of business, of 
srowing sugar who would not otherwise 
do so*—! think not.” 

Oh, Mr. Hunter! t I. 

As was Sit te be expected in this mine 
thousand long procession of question and 
answer there is a lot of irrelevant talk, 
but every now and again the truth cro 
up: the real trouble is that they want the 
ү back. 

Hear Afr. J. Bavk— 23rd February, 1848. 

“3501, You stated that you considered 
that what liad ruined the Mauritius, was 
the introduction of foreign slaye-labour 
sugar 1... ? 

E. | ask for protection against Íree- 
labour sugar till we have the means of 
obtaining free-labour at the same cost as 
other free-labour sugar manufacturers, 

3202. You desire protection against all 
агент SUgAT. -..-- ? 

^... The cheapest class of labour. is 
that which is extorted from slaves, when 
itis required, and as much of it as seems 
to be consistent with tlie interests of tlie 
slave-owner.” 

Next S. &. Moody, Esg, on 2nd March, 
TEAB. 

“5470, Do you know how many hogs- 
heads of sugar they reckon to each slave 
in Louisiana ?—About 2,000 lbs. weight of 
sugar they reckon to an acre in Loutsiana, 
and about 4,000 lbs. to a slave: that is, from 

ited canes. In the West Indies we ket 
прозі 4000 105. from at acre, and about 
2.500 Ibs. froma labourer. 

5471. The land: in the West Indies 
woüuces a great deal more sugar, but the 
Кен roduces less ?— Yes. " 

Follows Л Тена, Ку, М.Р. on 
oth March, 

*s011. Do not you think that the 
reduction of wages would induce them also 
to be more continuous in their labonr ?— 
I believe it would; I believe, as lar. as the 
people are concerned, they would be socially 
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quite as well off as they are at present. 
You will see them with the most expe 
sort of parasols, etc. Isaw some labourers 
come to demand an increase of wages from 
Sir William Codrington, and one of them 
һай п parasol with fringe round it, and am 
ivory handle, I mention this to show that 
iF told be mu hardship ta the blacks if they had a 
—— al wages; È biie it tooide ketier for 
if rer,” 

The logical conclusion therefore being, 
presumably, that it would be best for the 
blacks’ if they had no wages at all. Inci- 
dentally, the question of the fringe seems to 
attack the principles underlying the inter- 
racial relationslips—an — ES 
rogative, so to speak. Is there still a 
proprietary right attaching solely to the 

'hite race in things ' with kuobs on'? 
E Spa Sen only be spared for one more 
die-hard.’ He is 7 Magan, Em on 
11th March, 1848. 


“8863, What lias ruined the cultivation 
of coffee and cotton?=The high price of 
labour has been one thing, and the low 
price obtainable far the produce here. 


B864. Is it the competition of the United 
States of America that has destroyed the 
cultivation of cotton? —Entirely; the slave 
labour oí America has thrown out the 
cotton. ] 

It is difficultto understand why the free- 
labour of America did not throw it in again 
thirteen years later! When it comes to 
the question of a. Legislative Council, it is 
almost impossible, however, to believe that 
this conversation took place eiglity years 
ago. Ё 


“4319. Are you able to inform the 
Committee whether the planting and 
mercantile interests are fairly represent 
in the Legislative Council of the island 
[Mauritius];—' The members are elected by 


the (sovernment, but I must say with great 
impartiality: they are selected from, thetr 


talents, standing, and 
сопу 


4320. "The result of your observation is, 
that the men most efficient for represent- 
ing the interests of the colony have been 
always chosem?— To the best of my recol- 
lection they were. - 
occurred that gentlemen have declined the 
offer of à seat inthe Council. | 


consideration in the 


It has sometimes 


E 
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33207 Hasnot>the Council always been 
party tu the yarious tax ordinances ипЧег- 
which the revenues of the island have been. 
rüised?—Yes; simce tle establishment of 
the Council, 

4322, Do yon think that there is any 
reason. to complain of undue government 
influence inthe Council in biassing the 
votes? Nor fn te fort: they are-perfectly 
free; the government officers are just. as 
free a5 the unofficial members. — 7 rememérr 
anê fatme uly! of he отита Атыл аатай 
Ais desire do the ojficial member: (hat they shouid 
vor mph. Arm." 

This from the Auditor of the island T 

* т a a * 

The ‘results’ of the defunct Steyenson 
scheme are mably summed up in thie 
financial column of the London “Star 

The price of rubber has been depressed 
bv the monetary developments in! the 
United States, but the dullness is probably 

ly temporary: Mr: Herbert Wri ‘the 
Chairman of the Eastern International 


Rubber and. Produce — сез ап ёп- 
eourigmg view of the outlook. — He hàs 


stated that absorption in the United States 
and on the Continent has shown a remark- 
able increase. — 'he- surplus accumulated 
during restriction has disappeared, There 
is no nmmediate large increase of tappable 
areas in sight E 
Growing demaud for more roads means 
a demand for still more tyres. On the estate 
side Mr. Wright does not anticipate very 
large mereases in. crops during the next few 
years. The planting and manufacturing 
Interests are together striving to turn out 
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* A view confirmed by enrrent editor! dpinion éntirely acoumectet from 


the" Sauthern Daily Hehe ‘ol loth Augnst, 1929. 
The moa obviows conclusion from ‘the 


nee! be entertained, So їп, чес think 1 would he di 
nf ihe Conttuission or the lites on which the members 


We may as 


larger quantities of improved. finished goods 
at costs which should permit of a great 
extension in consumption Grovers are ime 
proving thet organisations in the hope that 
crops: amd prices may be otaintained at 
reasonable levels: | 

On the date this appeared [12th August, 
1929| the price -of rubber sas 10]d. per Ib. 
Stocks were— 

Lontion 31444 tons, 

Liverpool 4,481. tons. 

The method is lengthy, ] 
not of the fonn usually associated with 
funeral sites, but Mr Wrightevidently in- 
bended a cotirteous ‘Resquiescat in Pacem!" 
well leave it at that 
è . а = а 

A paragraph in Dr John б, \апсез. 
Review" of Mr: John D. Gregory's * On the 
Edge of Diplomacy" js worth repeating 
теге. | 


and the diction 


in passing, is his worst 
all human achieve- 
ments, worse than vanity, worse even 
than folly, It is the wisdom after the 
event which turns, perhaps, on a fact, un- 
knowmnat the time, u ted, aud pere 
haps, even undiscoverahle. That is why 
this cold wisdom should be anathema in any 
civilized society. Jy it the appropriate бейм 
a! jater fasfortans, sof a} contemporaries. 

This both justifies and explains the 
writer's disclaimer at the head of this short 
study. Without claiming the ‘appropriate 
wisdom. of later historians’ he yet occupies, 
in regard to the incidents discussed in these 
pages, that worthy's favoured position. And 
the view obtained therefrom seems ta be 


Cold wisdon 
аш deadhest. o 
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tropical problems. Tiis imm: 


publisher! list of tet of the twenty members who are ta serve on 
the Roval Contission on Licensing la that no hopes ——— of immediate legislation on 


Wf im ейп this eubicet 
cult. to. quarrel with. the choice eitker of the Chairman. 


ace being selected. Ty is estimates] that at least three 


poate will le necessuy for the inquiry, which may insule a trip to the. United States of Ainericu to study preety 


[п їп аспап. Probably tite 


surprised, however. if tf 
ilent ol the 


certainty differ am the conclusions to te drawn from them on the —— MUN action to be raken, 
A the: Goverment js pressed, as it probably will be, hy ardent tectu 
i m, Ministers will he able to make tbe perfectly 1 


liquor | 
m the Roval Commission. 


mam undenestiuatée, Certainly, f= Commission, coustityted ay thie ome is, 
arrive Ab a {шшш sigteemient, any Governuitent might quite 

1 happens Ef the Secretary ofthe Tem ice (7 | 
Brewers’ Society cam be got to agree ubout tlie. facts which is Father a large su ноп, they will 


shone 
tits findings We shall be v 


rezsonahlly acc 
jb of the Churches and tte Pregi- 


ahce CO 
s Meanwhile, 
Шеге te do sometiiing to lal with tlie 


egitimate reply that they cannot anticipate the finl- 


By the titre these findings are availalle—in 1932 at the. earliest -nohody kmows 


what Crovermment will Tie in office A Kaxal Comaniedon remains the most effective orali methiki of вк 


пее. сраза. 
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isa 


occupied largely by two outstanding features 
—the innate ingrained conservatism that 
prompts every Commission in turn to refuse 
absolutely to view the " p " that itis 


appointed to explore, and its cautious deter- 


mination to ‘commit’ nothing at all— 
neither itsel! nor a. /owx In fact, à voice 


from: 1848, that of Mr. D. C. Guthrie (a name 
since y connected with Eastern trade 


developments) in answer to the noble Chair- 
—— up the whole positon delight- 
fully: 
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A PECULIAR disservice is being 
| rendered the empire by the Cana- 
dian tour of Mr. B. C. Allen, retired 
civil servant and former member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. Mr. Allen 
is delivering speeches to patriotic organi- 
zations against the demand of our Indian 
fellow-British subjects for self-govern- 
mentas we have it in Canada The 
reports of his addresses do not indicate 
that Mr. Allen has said a word in favor 
of even the future self-government of 
that country, which the King has endors- 
ed. His evidence and arguments are 
clearly against any immediate extension 
of the degree of self-government which 
has been in operation for several years 
under Dyarchy, That dyarchy Mr, 
Allen calls an audacious experiment 
which shows where he stands. That 
dyarchy is the clumsiest device possible 
in the twentieth century, Mr. Allen him- 
self makes clear to those who have 
followed Indian affairs. 

Dyarchy is a system under which there 
are, inthe Indian provinces, transferred 
and res: affairs. The Indian minis- 
ters are concerned only with transferred 
affairs; but they are denied the sort of 
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“Your Lordship may be aware that it is 
not customary on receiving deputations of 
parties for Her Majesty's Government to 
communicate anything; . . . to tell the 
truth I have never had any conclusive 
statement at any of those audiences; we 
have had a great deal of sympathy ond a 
ereat deal of kind expression of feeling, but 
I am not able to acknowledge that we have 
hud anything more.” 

Mr, Guthrie is still correct. 
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responsibility which our own provincial 
ministers exercise. The executive coun- 
cillors deal with reserved affairs and com- 
pletely control all finance—sothat nothing 
is really transferred. This, Mr. Allen calls 
an audacious experiment in self-govern- 
ment! “The truth isthat Mr. Allen is 
talking about India exactly as bureau- 
crats talked about Canada when nsi- 
ble government was regarded by British 
statesmen as a menace to the peace and 
order of the realm. 

A brief example of a few of Mr. Allen's 
bogies makes this clear. India accòrd- 
ing to him) is not entitled to self-govern- 
ment because her people are illiterate, 
If they had home rule the wild tribes of 
the mountains would swoop down upon 
the half-continent and ruin it The 
Mohammedans and Hindus would 
convert their country into a Donnybrook. 
And the peasantry don't want political 
capacity—they are well satisfied, and 
prefer foreign rule. Really, it would 
seem that Mr. Allen supposes that 
nobody ever heard of India until he was 
sent to enlighten us, so that Canada 
might be cited as against any larger ex- 
tension of self-government than might 
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be recommended by the Simon Com. 
mission. 

Who would suppose, from anything 
Mr. Allen tells us, that during the Great 
War, over 1,330,000 Indian soldiers fought 
valiantly in three continents at a cost to 
India of over $770000000? What 
bunkum to pretend that after a hundred 
and seventy years of British rulein India, 
with such an army їп existence, 
the country would be at the mercy of 
Atmdis and Afghans if India were 
governed by what Mr. Allen calls “the 
well-educated Ad section of 
people,” including: “(1) t ts, 
(2) e E ST — 
judges, (4) noted literary men, and (5) 
wealthy merchants”"—of which five 
classes a word presently. 

There are sixty million Mohammedans 
in India, and two hundred and forty 
million Hindus. The two classes, it is 
said, would run into civil war if we did 
not keep them from each other's throats. 
There has been much co-operation be- 
tween these Asiatic counterparts of 
Orangemen and Quebecois. The exclu- 
sion of all Indians from the Simon Com- 
mission was opposed by moderate, as well 
as extreme, leaders of both sections. The 
bureaucracy which Mr, Allen so well 
represents would prefer to keep 
Moslems and Hindus disunited. Lest 
this seem too strong a statement, here 
area few quotations from some of our 
countrymen : Col Coke, Commandant at 
Moradabad : “Our endeavors should be 
to uphold the separation which exists 
between the different religions and races.” 
Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, 
wrote officially, aíter the Mutiny: 
" Divide and conquer was the old Roman 
motto, and it should be ours." Sir John 
Strachey, an eminent British Indian 
Civilian and writer: “ The existence side 
by side of hostile creeds among the In- 
dian people is one of the strong points in 
our political position in India” Lastly 


Lord Olivier, late Secretary of State for 
India, wrote: “No one with a close ac- 
quaintance with Indian affairs will be 
prepared todeny that onthe whole there 
is 2 predominant biasin favor of the Mus- 
lim community, partly on the ground of 
closer sympathy, but more largely asa 
makeweight against Indian nationalism.” 
The peasantry don't want political 
power, and, therefore, the educated classes. 
should be denied further increases of it. 
This is the apotheosis of illiteracy if you 
like. Who but Mr. Allen would argue 
that the learned must be denied the 
rights of citizenship because the ignorant 
don't want them? When it was propos- 
ed to confer the franchise on the agri- 
cultural workers of the British Isles the 
audacious innovation was denounced by 
the Allens of that time. Lord Salisbury 
said the laborer did not want a vote (he 
was like the Indian peasant, evidently) 
—he would prefer a circus. There is 
no room to explore this question of 
illiteracy which is more comprehensively 
dealt with by Lajpat Rai ım his book 
Unhappy India—a reply to Miss Mayo's 
Mother India. There is the broader 
question as to why the eleven. millions. of 
Indians now in school and the two and 


& half millions of well-educated men, 


who produced great poets, profound 
—— eminent judges, noted 
iterary men and wealthy merchants 
(who are incapable of doing for India 
the sort of work Mr. Allen did before he 
retired on pension) why are these mil- 
lions unfit for self-government ? 

When the East India Company began 
to rule India, about the time Quebec 
was taken, the British people were on 
the whole illiterate. Before 1570 there 
was no attempt to havea national system 
ot education. There is in Torontoa 
captain who was young enough to go 
through the Great War and who testifies 
that when he took the Queen's five shil- 
lings he was the only man in his platoon 


who could read and write Does any- 
body sav that Britain was mot ft for 


self-government because the mass of 


her people were illiterate «at the time 
Canadaand India weretaken and Na 
leon was destroyed by unlettered British 
soldiers? Ah ! It will be said, look at the 
educated classes in Britain then! [s it 
notclear that this highly imperial matter, 
on which it is sought to preempt Cana- 
dian opinion hostile to Indian aspirations, 
narrows down to a comparison upon 
this very aspect of a perilous situation: 

The proportion of college men among 
— half. millions of educated In. 
dians—the poets, philosophers, judges, 
merchants of Mr Allen's give-away 
is Surely -as high: as the -proportion of 
college men in Toronto. Suppose these 
шеп constituted a province by them- 
selves—and they together are morenu- 
merous (leaving out their women and 
children), than the population of our four 
western provinces—would they be -entit!- 
ed to-as great selí-vovernment as. our 
excellent m Edward Islanders, who 
a few years ago would allow autos to run 
on the kings highway only on two or 
three daysaweek? — If not, why not ? 
Why arethese millions of educated men 
not as able.to lead their countrymen :а5 
afew thousand Englishmen who regard 
themselves.as exiles im the land they 
rule. 

Pending. an answer to these questions, 
itis pertinent to point out that Mr. Allen 
is one of the many: thousands of civil 
servants. who have: been enriched by 
India, and who draw.pensions from the 
peasants, poctsand philosophers, who are 
unht to govern themselves, the pensions 
being part of the tribute estimated by 
the financial authority, A. J. Wilson. 
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al $150000000.a year, thirty years 


аро. 
Fe here is open lamentation in India 
that ithe audacious experiment disliked 
by: what Lord Olivier calls British 
officialdom, has already meant fewer hr- 
erative opportunities for the families 
which have been in Indian Office for 
several generations. No mamin a Bri- 
sh parliament can vote on a contract 
inv which he is interested. Profiters by 
Indian subjection are sent here to manu- 
facture our opinion. But whatof the 
solemn British trusteeship, of which we 
hear so much ? There are many good 
features in what we have done in India 
But our own praise of nur own trustee- 
slup is overdone. | leave it with a quota- 
поп from Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
His Majesty's present Secretary of State, 
which incidentally :ridicules Mr. Allen's 
sontention that India is not Meld by the 
sword: “We did not conquer India for 
the benefit of the Indians. I know it is said 
at missionary meetings that we con- 
quered India to raise the level of th 
Indians. Thisis cant We conquered 


India as the: outlet forthe woods ol 
Great Britain. We donis Ча 


by the sword—and by the sword we 
shall hold it [ am. mot -such a 
hypocrite as to. say we hold India for 


the Indians. We hold it as the finest 
goods in general and. 


outlet for British 
tor the Lancashire cotton goods in parti- 
cular.” | 


Is it not about time ‘that Canada was 
abandoned by the super-ünperialists- a5 


the ideal preaching ground for the doc- 
trite that great poets, profound! philoso- 
phers, eminent judges, notable literary 
men and wealthy merchants are unfit to 
govern their own. country, 
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[MR first meeting was held in the 

E Legislative Assembly Chambers 
this morning at 10.30 am. The proceed- 
‘ing was formally opened by reading 
the Royal Warrant. Then we listened 
to a short address from the Chairman. 
It contained a very appropriate quotation 
from the speech of Fis Excellency the 
Viceroy delivered in June at the 
Conference of Ministers—“ Indian agn- 
culture is the foundation проп which 
the whole economic prosperity of India 
rests and upon which the structure of 
her social and political future must in 
the main be built.” 

And the Chairman himself ended 
by saying "that our duty is to advance 
the prosperity and the well-being of the 
cultivators of India, one of the most 
rmportant, and potentially powerful 
agricultural communities of the world” 

No, the note of pessimism that lias 
foundexpression in the various comments 
from our press and platform, since the 
announcement of the appointment of 
the Commission, cannot be helpful. 
The question of the improvement of 
the conditions of existence of the agri- 
cultural classes has in recent years 
aroused public attention in almost every 
civilized country. But the solution 1s 
still to seek. 7 

In course of our enquiry we shall 
collect information and oprmions which 
will enable the Government and tlie 
educated public to seek the solution of 
the problems of rural India in a concert- 
ed manner. If our enquiry succeeds 
i bringing into focus all the varieties 
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of factors which require to be. considered 
in a campaign for rural betterment, we 
shall do well. 


BomnaY PROVIXCIAL CO-OPERATION 
CONFERENCE: 
(October 23, 1926) 

Our visit to: Poma synchronised 
with the two important agricultural 
functions of the Bombay Presidency, 
One was the Agricultural Show and the 
other, the Provincial Co-operative 
Conference. I was pleased with the 
prospect of getting an insight into the 
work of rural reconstruction in the 
While the Agricultural 
Show would bring into focus the progress 
made in agriculture and in tatters 
affecting rnral prosperity, the co-operative 
conference would indicate the extent to 
which the movement has succeeded in 
attaining the-triple object of a" better- 
farming, better-business, and better- 


living." 

The 15th Bombay Provincial Cor 
operative Conference metin the hall of 
the Fer n Collegeand was largely 
steadied by delegates from almost each: 
district of the Presidency. The impr 
siveness ofthe gathering was, I thought, 
enhanced by inviting an administrator 
of an Indian State, Sir Manubhai 
Melita, the Dewan of the Baroda | State, 
to preside over the deliberations of the 
Conference. That there can exist no 
line of demarcation between British 
India, and the Indian States in regard 
the matter of rural development 


* Being un account of the places visited by the writer as. a tmetiber of the Royal Commission on 
Imlan Agricüiture. The Commission commenced its labours on Uctoher 11, 1926—Ed. HR. 
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ds obvious. In every movement 


which is directed to solve the economic 


and social problems of India, both 
British India and the Indian States 
should co-operate to their mutual 
advantage, and [ am confident that the 
co-operative movement is one of the 
most fruitful efforts by which Indian 
States can be brought into closer contact 
with the measures designed for the 
uplift of the Indian masses. His Excel- 
lency, Sir Leslie Wilson opened the 
Conference and the presence of a number 
of officials indicated that the movement 
had also brought together the officials 
and non-officials on a common platform. 

But, the sight which strikes a visitor 
is the assembly of co-operators from 
different parts of the Presidency. The 
Spirit of association for mutual benefit 
isinherent inhuman nature, and it is on 
that spirit the co-operative movement 
relies for its vitality; judging from. the 
statistica] records, the progress of the 
movement im the Presidency has been 
very rapid. The number of societies 
їп 1910-1] was 256 with a membership 
ofabout 20,000; and in the 1926.27 
there were over 5,000 societies with a 
membership of nearly five lakhs. The 
working capital has also increased 
during these years from Rs. 14 lakhs 
to 10} crores. But these figures, however 
gratifying they may be, do not reveal 
the precise character of tlie movement 
in the rural economy of the country. 
The movement is still largely nursed by 
official agencies. In many instances 
the co-operative societies. are understood 
to be used mainly as a source of facile 
credit. The wider awakening which 
this movement should inspire is yet to 
come but it is true that the ground is 
being prepared for achieving real 
progress, S ы! | 

Sir Manubhai's presidential speech 
was really illuminating. He dwelt 
exhaustively upon the true meaning of 
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co-operation: " Co-operation" he said, “is 
the new religion of thrift, self-help, self 
sacrifice and social service, In these days 
of ultra-individualism and capitalism, it 
is the only safe anchor-sheet for the 
barge of society." His remarks remind- 
ed me of what the famous French 
writer Roma in Rolland, wrote in “John 
Christopher " :—" Co-operation strikes at 
the same time at the dead abstractions 
of the socialistic state and at the sterility 
of individualism,—that corrosion of 
energy, that dispersion of collective 
forces in individual Ítailities." n 
Unfortunately I could mot be | 
present at the conference throughout 
the presidential speech; but I am 
tempted to make a brief reference to 





some of the principal points empliasised 


by Sir Manubhat [n the first place 
the urgent need for long-term credit 
either for liquidation of past debts or 
for permanent Agricultural improve- 
ments was emphatically put forward. 
It was interesting to know trom his 
speech that the subject of Land 
Mortgage Banks had received the 
attention of the Baroda Government. 
The Report of the Committee appointed 
by His Highness recommended the 
establishment of a Land M re 
Bank on co-operative lines, Ze, the]. ans. | 
would given only to members 
holding shares of the bank. The issue 
of debentures with a limited Govern. 
ment guarantee for the repayment both 
of principal and interest js contemplated 
and a portion of the share capital should 
be contributed by the State. Although 
the guidance and supervision of the 
State officials would be required in the 
beginning, the ultimate aim should be 
O Invest the responsibilities of the 
management of the bank with the 
Bic елер 

Vane advocating the establishment 
of Land Mortgage Banks Sir Manubhai 
pointed out the difficulties that had to 
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be surmounted before they fulfilled the 
^ purposes of giving out long-term loans. 
One of the great obstacles is-excessive 
subdivision of holdings In Baroda, 
we are told, permissive legislation has 
been adopted under which the work 
of consolidation can be undertaken if 
two-thirds of the population of a village 
agree to check the evils of. excessive 
subdivision of land. 

The scope and limitations of co- 
operative marketing, the serious waste 
and disadvantages arising out of 
fragmentation of holdings, the need of 
rural industries specially in precarious 
tracts, and the question of arresting the 
increasing tendency of litigation were 
discussed at length in the presidential 
speech. It is significant that the need 
of an all-round rural reconstruction 
policy is realised and that the organisers 
of the co-operative movement are not 
contented with mere expansion of credit 
societies. The frame-work of the move- 
ment consists of the provincial čo- 
operative bank, the district bank and 
their branches and the unions and 
societies; The next step is to build up 


the organisation bearing in mind the 


inseparable inter-relations. that exist 
between the social and economic activi- 
ties of rural life; and this task has to be 
the main objective of the Co-operative 
Institutes, 

In many ways such institutes can 
render most valuable services to the 
co-operative movement; and in the 
Presidency of Bombay the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, acréation of late 
Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, has given a 
powerful impetus to the work of educat- 
mp the rural population in the prin- 
ciples of co-operation. 

The objects of the institute are as 
follows: 


(H To promote the study of prob- 
lems relating to co-operation. 


(г) To strengthen and improve 
co-operative societies: by supervision, 
and above all, to create a community 
of interest among the primary so- 
cieties. 

(4) "To organise an effective edu- 
cational campaign throughout the 
province. 

The Institute organises every year 
à Provincial Co-operative Conference ; 
and its Divisional and District branches 
organise Divisional and District Con- 
ferences in their respective areas, 
Recently attempts. are being made to 
hold such meetings in smaller areas 
than a district. 

The Central Education Board has 
undertaken to systematise’ co-operative 
education. It also organises’ training 
classes for secretaries, supervisors, and 
others engaged in the field of co-opera- 
tive activity. 

At its central office in Bombay, the 
Institute hasa good library and reading 
room, which is open to all the members, 
There is also an Information Bureau 
which has rendered a useful service 
through its legal committee by way of 
giving legal opinion to all Co-operators 
free of charge. The Institute receives 
a liberal grant from the Government, 
but the average income from its members 
exceeds Rs. 25000 per year. 

It was my privilege to come in con- 
tact with some of the actual workers of 
the Institute. The movement in Bom- 
bay has undoubtedly caught the im- 
agination of a number of non-official 
workers; but the ultimate success rests 
with the education of the members of the 
ptimary societies, For that, the move- 
ment requires 3 most careful guidance 
and persistent propaganda in the rxra/ 
areas. Out of this movement alone, 
living and progressive organisations 
may spring with the promise of a solu- 
ton of some of the most complex 
problems of rural reconstruction: 
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Tur Bowxray PRESIDENCY AGRICUL- 
TURAL SHOW. 


(Poona, Ortober 24, 1926) 


The Presidency Agricultural Show 
was held їп the compound of the 
College of Agriculture, Poona, Even 
a cursory view of the‘ lay-out’ of this 
show ought to convince one of the truth 
of the dictum— where agriculture leads, 
all other arts follow" But I did not 
satisfy myself with a superficial view; I 


passed through the gates four times. 


Those visitors who had the time to 
stop at each of the 14 courts in which 
the show was divided could not be led to 
go away with a comprehensive. idea of 
what agriculture really meant, and what 
were the problems of rural reconstruc- 
tion in the Presidency which has a 
population of over 26 millions within an 
area somewhat bigger than Great Britain 
and Ireland combined. 

The promoters of this the largest 
Show ever held in India have certainly 
earned the gratitude not only of thou- 
sands who passed within its gates, but 
also of those in. other parts of India 
who welcome every stimulus to. Indian 
Agriculture. “The aim and purpose 
of the Show,” write the promoters,“ 1s: to 
be an inspiration to agriculturists." 
Stand by the crowds of Deccan cultiva- 
tors who assembled in the Courts 
where improved varicties of crops and 
suitable manures are being explained 
and where breeds of cattle are exhibited, 
you will realise what partan Agricul- 
tural Show plays in the. education of 
Indian peasantry. Follow a group of 
Deecan cultivators, as they walk in and 
out. from. various courts, vou will know 
that they are not slow in grasping the 
value of any practical suggestions for 
the. development of their art. Where 
the expression on their face revealed 
their inability to understand certain 
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things, I wished I could speak. their. 
language; but in that half an hound 
spent in the Livestock Court I realised. 
how much they did understand, E 

Yes, the Livestock -Court was really 
the centre of attraction, and it must beso 
in the land of ^ Three acres and a cow.” 
The- cultivator's Б. yum Nn 
possess a good ‘pai draught cattle. 
Generally — the cattle of the 
Presidency are of mixed breed and poor 
milkers but there are.as Many as 
eight distinctive types in different re- 
gions throughout the presidenev. | 

The Kankrej b comes from Guj- 
rat. For tillage operations, these e 
are much favoured by. cultivators, but 
the best cows of the breed are known 
to give 3,500 lIbs.-of milk per lactation 
of 300. days. 

Probably the most: remarkable milch 
ембе in геа are the Sindhi pee 
wing to tle geographical position o 
the tract to which this breed ba indi- 
genous, the purity of the breed has been 
maintained. It is surprising how the 
hinterland of Karachi, that barren tract. 
with the average rainfall of about & 
inches—conuld "be the home of this 
magnificent breed. On the Willingdon 
Farm, near Karachi, a Sindhi cow give 
10,380. Ibs. of milk in.a lactation period 

which extended to 399 days. 

The well-known Amrit Mahal breed, 
though indigenous to. Mysore, is carisi- 
dered to be the best cattle of the south 
of the Presidency. These cattle are 
aly " the fiery cattle possessing excel- 
ent feet" and play a very important 
part. in rural — Bach of these 
important breeds has received attention 
from the Government of Bombay. The 
breeding farms were established for the 
Kankrej breed at Chharodi and Surat, 
for Sindhi at Karachi, and for Amrit 
Mahal at Bankapur. 

Another section. that attracted шу 
attention was the Land Development 
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by imposing a voluntary levy of one 
anna on the rupee of the land assess- 
ment. Useful works undertaken by 
this association include (1) the cleaning 
of gráss-bound land by lending iron 
ploughs at a concession rate; about 
100Û acres. of land are improved 
annually, (2) about 11,000) acres have 
been improved by embankments financ- 
ed from loans advanced ata cheap rate 
of interest, (3) the introduction of 
N. R- Cotton seed on a very large scale, 
(steeping Jowar seed. in copper sul- 
phate in 90 villages in 1925 when 4,700 
packets were sold at concession rates 
and used, (5) since 1921 implement 
demonstrations have been held in every 
village at the rate of about 40 villages 
per annum.” 

Good. work indeed; along. with: the 
development of Agriculture, one wishes 
to see other Associations making ati 
advance in other directions. Rural 
education and rural health must. be 
included in a scheme for rural recon- 
struction, Obviously, a Zaika is rather 
a large area for comprehensive and 
concerted efforts but the experience 
thus gained may help to discover a unit 
of organisation suitable to its being 
developed as a basic structure for Self- 
Government, The pioneers of the 
Taluka Development Association de- 
serve to be congratulated upon what 
has already been achieved. 

The organisers of the show had 
made an extensive arrangement for 
entertaining the visitors to the Exhibi- 
Hon, In the afternoons the band played 
tunes unfamiliar to most of the tural 
folks but the display of military sports 
arranged by the Southern Army was 
attractive to them. 

During шу subsequent visits, I spent 
a considerable time in the subsidiary 
— and weaving courts. The 
articles exhibited as being the products 
of some of the village industries of. the 

F. b 


Presidency were numerous ; but while 
the necessity of industries in rural areas 
is beginning to be realised, a deal 
—— of thought arises from not 
istinguishing s time 1 
from hole-time industries, Tire are 
certain items which may be commonly 
regarded as being profitable employ- 
ment of the cultivators’ time during the 
slack season. 1 was pleased to see the 
All-India Khadi Stores under that 
indefatigable worker; Mr. Maghanbhai 
of the Sabarmati Asram. Khadi 
e future. Its use will certainly 
5р Н the industry is properly 
guided. But, this cotton SERES should 
be entirely dissociated from political 
propaganda, and should never be 
allowed to receive any political colour- 
ing. The enthusiasts having failed to 
establish thè industry. as. an economic 
proposition, solicit a government 
subsidy. I was told that the Govern- 
ment should organise the production 
and distribution of Khaddar. Whether 
such a proposal is at all beneficial to 
the country 1 leave the economists to 
judge. Whatever may be the future of 
hand-spinning, hand-loom weaving is 
тий а declining craft. There are altogre- 
ther about 800,000) people in the Bom- 
bay Presidency who depend wholly or 
largely on hand-loom weaving for their 
means of subsistence. The work done 
by government in assisting the hand- 
weaver to raise the standard of cloth 
and increase its output by the use of 
improved appliances and methods is 
demonstrated at the  hand-weaving 
court organised by the Department of 
Industries, Bombay. The Department 
spends about Rs, 40,000 per year for 
effecting improvement of this industry. 

Entering the rural education court, 
one finds a typical new primary school 
in full session. It represents the type 
what is now known as “Agricultural 
Bias School" the object being tn 
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impart pre-vocational — training, t0 
cultivators sons. A smal] plot of land 
and a workshop are attached to each of 
these schools. ‘The authorities are very 
keen on the success of these primary 
schools of which there are 45 already 
iti the Presidency. ‘The tain dificul- 
ty, E was told, of further extension of 
such. schools was lack of properly 
trained teachers. Those who know the 
rural areas of the Presidency hold that 
‘potential reaction of these schools upon 
the general outlook of the peasantry ts 
bound to шаке зе felt provided the 
underlying principles of the agricultural 
bias type are strictly adhered tw, H 
adult cultivators appreciate the value 
of these schools, there should һе по 
diffienlty in carrying on an intensive 
canrpaign for the removal of illiteracy 
from our country side. 

About ten acres of land belonging 
te the Agricultural College Farin have 
heen allotted to the purpose of demon- 
strating various improved methods ; the 
Department of Agriculture can now 
eonfidenth recommend to the cultiva- 
tors of the Presidency. The improved 
varieties of cotton and rice have a 
special attraction to them and in recent 
wears the growing demand for seed of 
these varicties involves aheavy respons- 
ibility ‘or the administration of ‘the 
Department of Agriculture. Besides 
several trade varieties of cotton such as 
Broach, ‘Dholleras, Kumpta, and 
Khandesh, a number of strains evolved 
by the department was exhibited. I 
was particularly interested in the result 
ubtained by crossing American Upland 
Cotton with Sea-Island Cotton. The 
cross Das reached the. fourth generation 
int it is trot as yet fixed. 

As regards rice, two types Kolambo 
No. 12 and No. 79 are in demand. 
Fhe former gives about 20% increase in 
yield, but certam new strains isolated 
im Upper Sind are known to produce 
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30% more than the local types: of rice. 
But the premier cereal crop of the 
Presidency is Jowar ind I must confess, 
I was not Satisfied with the meagre 
attention it received from ‘the agricultu- 
ral investigators: The Trustees of the 
Str David Sassoon's Trust Fund have, 
[D understand, subsidised certam mvesti- 
gations of poor man's crops such as 
]owarand Bajri. — | 

That section of the show where. tite 
various kinds of fertilisers were 
exhibited is a clear indication of the. 
growing popularity of their use.. Canal 
irrigation made it possible ta grow 
sugarcane, and the cultivation of sugar- 
cane whose chief requirement — is 
nitrogen encourages the. growers to use 
cake matures or sulphate of ammonia: 
The dealers informed me. that Ше 
demand for nitrogen fertilizers had 
been steadily increasing in the sugar- 
cane tract A word abont the co-opera- 
tion court. It was decorated with 
innumerable charts, pictuees and. models 
to show the progress of tlie co-operative- 
movement in the presidency. I was 
particularly interested in’ the models 
ot fragmentation and consolidation of 
holdings, designed to show the dis- 
advantages of one and the advantages aes 
of the other, My guide informed me that 
the evil was serious in some parts of 
the presidency but when D asked him: 
what remedies would he suggest, he 
said that he was a great believer in the 
said co-operative method adopted in the 
Punjab. 

After lingering some time im the 
agricultural machinery and implement 
court, I leftthe show ground with a 
feeling of gratitude to the promoters of 
this excellent form of propaganda. It 
is ап example which muy well be follow- 
ed by other provinces "The govern- 
ment grant of. Rs, 60,000. was. supple- 
mented by generous public subscription, 
I understand that itis contemplated to 
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have a permanent Presidency Show 
Fund for offering subsidies to agricul- 
tural shows which are sure to follow 


from the impetus by this largest show 
ever held in India, | 





HE problem of the Indian villages 

a highly intricate and complex 

one; it needs sympathetic understanding, 
patient and painstaking investigation 


and careful and cautious handling. It 


isin fact not onê problem- Hut a net- 
work of problems, which ramify into 
one another and render it impossible ai 
solntion tutless every one of the various 
branches of it is tackled simultaneous- 
ly. In doing so, the reformer will pit 
himself against 4 range of impregnated 
rocks which obstruct the path -and 
through which he has to discover a way 
by patient exliausting exploration. Not 
the least of such obstructions is the con- 
dition of the villagers themselves, who 
have not the requisite comprehension 
of mind to realise their own drawbacks 
and to decipher what is-and whiat is not 
for their own- good but are content to 
live a life of ostrich-like ignorance of 
what 16 being done or what is going on 
in other countries and use that know- 
ledge for their own benefit. In these 
circumstances, it requires the whole 
machinery of Government and the entire 
strength of the public organizations to 
get to the hottom of the whole affair and 
to restore the villages tothe high level 
of excellence which they enjoyed in 
times past. lt is of no advantage to 
indulge n glib talk or-itt light talk 
about village reconstruction itis neces- 
sary that the difficulties of the problem 
are recogiised, that a united and com- 


prehensive effort is undertaken in a 
co-ordinative spirit, and that all-round 
amelioration is brought about 


. а 2 ۴ 


"Deplorable" will be the-verdiet of 
anv one whe has tuken upon himself the 
work of investigating into the economic 
position of the agriculturists in our land, 
and the conditions in one part of the 
country are not very different from the 
conditions obtaining in. other parts with 
perhaps very minor variations. In this 
article an. attempt will be made to depicl 
conditions. obtaining in the temporarih 
settled areas. of the. Madras Presidency: 
and they hold good with the qualifica- 
tion mentioned above, to the conditions 
o] other provinces in India like the 
Punjab, Bombay and the United Prov- 
inces, where the temporary settlemeit 
ism vogue. The situation of the agri- 
cultural industry is indeed in a sad 
state and there is no use in Inding it 
from ourselves, The crux of the prob- 
lem is that agriculture is. the sole 
occupation of the villagers and the pros- 
perity or poverty of, the agriculturists 
depends Poen the fact of whether the 
land, which is their sole instrament of 
production and source of income yields 
well or ill, sufficiently or insufficiently 
aud in proper time ornotandsoon when 
there iso other occupation to which 


the people can turn their uttention; 


when they are not capable, by reason 
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of the limitedness of their means, 
of being either enterprising and adven- 
turous in their outlook and in treading 
on new grounds; when on account of 
thier illiteracy and ignorance they can- 
not endeavour to emancipate themselves 
from the incidental disadvantages of an 
absolute and helpless dependence on 
the soil; when each additional it- 
dividual ia village means simply am 
additional burden on land with no other 
profitable employment to which he can 
devote himself, when everything is in so 
discouraging a condition; it is not 
strange that the agriculturists are in 
such a bad phght and that agriculture 
has come to such am unremunerative 
occupation. — 'l'here-is an inereasimmg and 
ever-increasing pressure of population 
on land—a pressure which is making 
agriculture very uneconomic. The 
growth of population inevitably serves 
asa means of decreasing the extent of 
cultivable land available for each indi- 
vidual and of inhibiting the introduc- 
tion of intensive methods of cultivation, 
two factors which when taken together 
with their natural concontitants of small 
holding and the diminishing returns pro- 
curable from them, testify in the clearest 
possible manner to the justifiableness of 
the conclusion drawn about the condi- 
tion of the agricultural industry. There 
are very few holdings in our country, 
and especially in the Andhra Districts, 
which can be called “economic” and 
which are capable of yielding a net 
margin of profits to their owners after 
making allowance for the cost of culti- 
vation, including the mamtenance of 
cattle, the salaries of farm servants and 
the payments of wages forthe labourers, 
who have to be employed in the various 
agricultural operations, There is no 
question ofan agricultunst of even an 
insignificant plot of land doing with- 
outa pair of bulls, a cow, a cattle-sery- 
ant and the labourers for performing 
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the various agricultural operations from 
ploughing to- reaping ; and) considering 
the matter from that point of view it is 
not toomuch (0 say that the vast majo- 
rity of the ryot population, who are eul- 
tivators of less than five acres of land on 
the average, find it extremely hard and 
in many cases absolutely hopeless: to 
make both ends meet. It may be pointed 
here that the payments of wages to 
labourers have more than doubled 
since, say, 30) years ago, that the prices 
of cattle have trebled їп the same 
period, that the salaries: of farm serv- 
ants have risen by more than half and 
lastly that the eost of manuring and 
strengthening the fields has risen by 
three or four times; and all this while the 
vield has: cither remained stationary 
ог has diminished, as is the case with 
many villages. 


Evtus o£ FRAGMENTATIONS. 


One of the primary evils there- 
fore from which the agricultural indus- 
try is suffering is the growing Ҥартпеп- 
tation of holdings, which ts the chief 
reason for the present uneconomic na- 
ture of the industry. The effects of 
fragmentation, which are admittedly un- 
desirable, are the direct corollaries Of 
the existing law of suctession amongs 
Hindu and Mohammadan families. 
This is not the proper time or occaston 
to go into a detailed examination of the 
various eyil results flowing from the 
operation of this law; but suftive it to 
say that, ii the situation is to improve, 
it ean do so only by the undertaking of 
a big measure of Reform and bringing 
about a modification of the: Law of Suc- 
cession: Public opinionis the only efec 
tive agent for the successful inaugur- 
ation of such a change in the law as it 
is in so many other matters; bat public 
upinion in favour of consolidation of 
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holdings is still inadequately developed 
as has been testified to by the unmmerited 
scorching in its very inception of att 
official attempt made recently in Bom- 
bay statutorily to prevent fragmenta- 
tion. But the economic effects of 
fragmentation are so enormously on the 
debit side that if a balance is struck, 
the advantage will be all with its dis- 
advantages and disabilities rather than 
with its advantages and benefits. There 
is every need, im this affair in which 
public opinion is still in a primitive 
state, for the Government to prevent 
fragmentation and sub-division beyond 
a limit fixed by expert authority: as the 
minimum extent of an economic unit of 
cultivation. 


Losses Due ro DEATH OF CATTLE, 


Besides the results from fragmenta- 
tion which are having very undesirable 
repurcussions on the productivity of 
land and making it am uncertain meats 
of making « livelihood, the agricul- 
turists have to incur additional and 
sometimes very overwhelming losses 
due to the death of cattle, whick 
are àn indispensable agent of agricul- 
ture: Cattle mortality has been on the 
increase in- recent vears as a result of 
overwork, underfeeding and casy sus- 
ceptibility to disease of cattle; and the 
extension. of the activities of the Veteri- 
nary Departinent has not been productive 
of any substantial results in the direction 
of saving the agriculturists from the loss 
incidental to the ravages of cattle diseases. 
When, as were the conditions: 25 or 30 
years ago, public grazing grounds in 
villages were ample, when cattle had 
more leisure and less work to do. owing 
to the healthy system of rotation of 
cultivation prevalent and when, as a 
result, cattle had more strength and 
stamina, mortality amongst them was 
not so. widespread or severe; nor 


expenditure and loss on cattle so great 


isit is now At the present day, it may 


not be possible to bring about a redne- 
tion in the extent of eultivable land; it 
may not be possible to suggest that 
cattle should be given less work; but it 
may be recommended asa practical 

— that provision should be made 
or public grazing by Government plac- 
ing “poramboke” or waste lands at the 
disposal of agriculturists for cattle-feed- 
ing by bringing about a change in the 
system of deforestation and introducing 
a scheme of afforestation, by expanding 
the work of the Veterinary Department 


so as to bring within its scope every vil- 


lage and every hamiet, and by introduc- 
ing, wherever possible, of machinery, 


whith would reduce the expenditure of 


labour on the part of cattle and secure 
for them greater leisure and respite from 
work than new. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA. 


The agriculturist in India has to 
reckon nowadays with a problem which 
is engaging the serious attention of the 
industrialists all over the world in 
their own field е... the problem of makin 
agricultural labour efficient and Bard- 
working and produce the maxinnm 
results. In the industrial feld, the la- 
bourers have everywhere organizations 
of their own, which are capable of enfore- 
ing discipline within the ranks of their 
constituents and of déaling collectively 
with the employers for better conditions 
oi work; but in the agricultural field, 
the labourers, especially in India, 
are still unorganized and have to be 
dealt with separately in separate units 
of individuals. This factor шау bea 
stumbling block in the way of concerted 
action on the part of labourers; but there 
seems to be no essential necessity for 
such organization or such concerted 
action; and for this reason. The 





agriculturists in India are many of them 
small’ farmers and only ав infini- 
tesimal minority of them сап be assed 
as holders of big estates ; and agricultural 
work is not contimious but intermittent. 
Every agriculturist has, therefore, an in- 
tensive demand for labourers only dur- 
ing the cultivation season forfonror five 
months in the vear; when; it becomes as 
à result, a question of the supply adjust- 
Ing itself té {he demand: Very often It 
so happens that the supply of labour 
if tot equivalent to the demand for it; 
and during the transplantation and 
aping seasons, there is such a 
tremendous rush for labour, that very 
high wages have to be paid for securing 
its services. This is the main factor of 
the situation, which is militating against 
the interest of small agriculturists, who 
have perforce to employ labourers 
and pay them as high wages as all 
others, which means in the ultimate 
analysis that they have to pay wages 
out of all proportion to the return which 
they can hope to get from the produce of 
land. "There is, however, some justifica- 
lion for the demand of high wages made 
by labourers, in so far as. they have to 
adjust theirincomes to the high prices 
of foodstuffs: and other necessaries, 
which they have to pay for: but the 
thing to be noted is that the agricultur- 
ists have, on their side, to content them- 
stlves with a steady income, while they 
have to part with a major portion of it 
ior the services of labourers: The con- 
clusion is irresistible in these circum- 
stances that the loser in the whole affair 
is the agriculturist himself, the market 
price of whose products has not, by a 
combination of canses, not the least” of 
which is the ruinous exchange policy 
followed by the Government of India, 
im any. way increased but in actual- 
ity has appreciably decreased. Lastly, 
another adverse factor against which 
the agriculturist has to contend in 
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addition to:the disproportionately high 
wages he has to pay to labourers, is 
their slackness, laxiness and inefficiency 
and the consequent low outturn of their 
work. 

IRRIGATION FACILITIES. 


The disadvantages to which the 
agriculturists were subjected to th the 
past in respect of the absence of proper 
irrigation. facilities, have now been 
reduced toa great extent owing to the 
adoption of a consistent poe of irri- 
gational development followed by the 
Government Indian agriculture had 
traditionally been considered as a gamble 
in tain; but that state of affairs has 
now no longer any 'raison'd'étre' im 
view of the fact that we have im this 
country largely outgrown the necessity 
for depending upon the monsoon as a 
means of рой water for the culti- 
vation of land and the growth of crops. 
In spite, however, of tees exped faci- 
lities of irrigation and in spite of the 
rapid progress of irrigation works in 
different parts of the country, for which. 
the impetus was afforded by the recogni- 
tion of the value of such progress, 
the agriculturists in many parts of 
India are not quite well-off nor com- 
pletely free from their erstwhile 
dependence upon rain. There is, firstly, 
the irregular supply of water for 
agricultural purposes ty he consi. 
dered ; secondly, there ‘is the difference 
їп the level ol the lands, which acts ава 
block in the way of a uniformity in the 
water-supply ; thirdly, there is the dry 
area im every village, which is inacees- 
sible by any natural sotiree of water. 
supply and which has to be Irrigated 

y such artificial and substantially tin. 
satisfactory sources as tanks and wells, 
All these difficulties are orat least one of 
them is experienced by a majority of 
cultivators ; and they are only aggra- 
vated in their intensity by the rapacity 
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of Government officials of the Public 
Works: Department, who, in many cases, 
take advantage of the necessities of 
the poor ryots, to. extract some perqui- 
sites from them in return for proper, 
regular and timely supply of water. 
Government is simply aiding in this 
work of exploiting and impoverisling 
the ryot population, since it looks upon 
the Irrigation Department more as a 
Source of income, than as an agency 
to assist the cultivator by providing 
him witha highly indispensable factor 
of agricultural production, se, water to 
which he ts entitled by reason of his 
stake in the country and by reason 
of his importance to itseconomic welfare 
A more liberal policy of recognising 
the ryots right to the use of water for 
irrgaátiom purposes, more systematic 

ecking of the vagaries of the depart- 
mental officials, and a more intensive 
pee e of rural irrigational deye- 

prient—these are the. reforms that are 
to be désiderated before the difficulties 
of the ryots in. this. regard can be 
mitigated. 


MARKETING FACILITIES. 


There is, at the present time, no 
organized system of marketing of 
Aagnenltural products existing in our 
country, calculated tw secure a good 
price forthem and thus compensate tlie 
agrieulturisis in any substantial degree 
for their labour of production. There 
isalsono proper system of advertise- 
ment of agricultural products: which 
might create for them a demand in the 
world markets, and enable them to 
procure a place besides the products of 
other countries, for which they are 
undoubtedly well-ftted. The conditions, 
prevailing in the villages, are still of a 
primitive character, the ryots selling their 
produce to the merchantin the nearest 
town, who usually acts as an agent of the 
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local mill or factory, Itwill also yery 
commonly be the case that the ryot js 
indelted to the merchant in the town, 
from whom he may have borrowed 
money earlier in the year for detraying 
the expenses of cultivation, —a  situa- 
tion from which the result wil] inevi- 
tably follow that the former (the mer- 
chant) will beable to strike a bargain 
very favourable to himself and conse- 
quently detrimental to the ryot Al 
most half the agricultural produce in 
the village is thus consumed locally 
ether in the. village itself or. in the 
nearest town, and only less than a half 
will he available tor outside exporta- 
поп. 

1: 15 1һегеїоге the question of secur- 
inga good price for this half of the 
produce thathas to be faced and solved.. 
The most important factor to be taker 
into consideration in this connection, 
isthe inability ofthe agriculturist by 
himself to do anything by way of in- 


creasing: his own profits or bettering 


his own prospects. His horizon does not 
extend beyond the sowear im the town, 
who is a sort of demi-god to him: and 
even if he has any ideas about resorting 
to other means of disposing of the pro- 
duce, the opportunities open (о him to 
do soare indeed very meagre. There 
were no organizations to take up this 
work oof marketing and there is. oo 
linking together of the efforts and act 
vities of those organizations that exist, 
The whole problem, therefore, resolves 
itself into the ‘necessity for the inaugur- 
ation Of a campaign forthe establish- 
ment ol co-operative marketing boards 
in each province, which should have 
bratiches їп the various districts, and 
subordinate agencies in important local 
centres. The Presidency Co-operative 
Unions ought to take this business in 
hand and organize these boards ; and 
the activities of all these boards should 
be so effectively pooled and so carefully 





directed as to enable the agriculturist 
to secure the maximum | advantage from 
them, 
Importance, witch had been pressed 
upon publie attention ever 50 many 
times, though little practical benefit has 
accrued fron it. 

While on the subject. it. will be per- 
Hnent to refer to the benefits that have 
accrued as a result of. tlie. improvement 
im. the means of internal communication, 
ne, the roads and railways, which are 
of inestimable value as means of rapid 
and quick movement of agricultural 
produce from place to place. The 
policy of affording facilities for easy 
transport ol raw materials followed bv 
the Government and the advantageous 
terms offered by Railway Companies 
for such transport have resulted im econ- 
siderable material benefit to the agri- 
culturists: But all the same, it 
cannot be regarded asa policy ofun- 
mixed good, in so far as the advantages 
secured in this direction are more than 
counterbalanced, in the présent state of 
our villagers, by. the undesirable repur- 
cussions itis having on their standard 
of living, of which something will be 
said hereafter. If the indebtedness 
of the agriculturists is on the increase 
йау after day tt ts because of and not in 
spite of this development of communica- 
tonfacihties, For, while, on the one hand, 
communications have helped in bringing 
about the desirable consummation re- 
ferred to above, they have, on the other 
hand, induced in the villagers a false 
stindard of living, which makes them 
spend their money on undesirable ex- 
penditures such asthe luxuries available 
in towns, to which access has been pro- 
vided by the roads and railways con: 
necting towns and villages and bring- 
ing them nearer to one another. Whit 
little profit, the ayriculturist, especially 
the agriculturist who has not sufficien 
education to discriminate between use- 


This is a mater of the utmost 
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fnl and useless expenditure, obtains is 
absorbed by this thoughtless and am- 
imaginative spending on liis. part. 


AGRICULTURAL [NDENTEDNESS 

The most. ontstanding of the draw- 
backs from which the Indian Agricul- 
turists suffer is, however, the lack of 
sufficient credit for the efficient 
carrying out of their agricultural work. 
This question of agricultural credit and 
its allied question of rural indebtedness 
have heen the subject of examination. 
and enquiring study by rumerous in- 
vestigators and writers; and everyone 
of them is agreed upon the fact of their 
enormity and the urgent need for tackl- 
ing them effectively. Every other prob- 
lem confronting the agriculturists pales 
into insignificance im the face of the 
all-important and also all-pervading 
problem of indebtedness: itis, in short, 
the one problem on which the others 
hinge. The poverty of the Indian 
agriculturisis is proverbial—it tam he 
seen patently by anyone who has visited 
the villages and studied conditions at. 
first hand, as the present writer had the 
opportunity to do—and it is not at 
present necessary to enter into a detailed 
examination of the causes by which it 
has been bronght about Tt may, how- 
ever, suffice to state that the low average 
income of the agriculturists owing to the 
parcelment of land into:smiall holdings, 
the exorbitant land revenue demand 
payable to Government, the seasonal 
fluctuations resulting in sm uncertainty 
as regards the yield of the crops, the 
necessity to meet extraordinary family 
expenditure. on events such as mar- 
rages, funerals, etc, the disproportion- 
ately high expense on manures, seeds, 
and cultivation. charges—all have their 
share in saddiing the ryot with debt. 
The absolute and helpless dependence 
on the land which is the:chief feature of 
a mainly agricultural country like our 
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own, only ‘accentuates the inevitability 
of the phenomenon of indebtedness. 
The necessity for debt being so great 
and arising from so complex a conglo- 
meration of circumstances and causes, 
itissimply a question of possessing a 
small capacity to inventiveness. on the 
part of the agriculturist to discover 
that what he hasto borrow can best 
and easily be borrowed on the security 
of land, which is as good a security as 
anybody ‘can offer. Eyery time the 
tyot feels the need for funds, he turns 
to the land for relief and draws upon 
its resources much as-a depositor ina 
Bank draws a cheque upon his deposit 
wherever he wants money. The ulti 
mate result of the procedure will natur- 
ally be that when the amount of debt ac- 
cumulates toa proportion, which isnot on 
all squares with thesmall holding which 
an average ryot possesses,the latter passes 
into the hands of the creditor, who is 
so often, as has already been pointed 
out above, either the grain-dealer in the 
town or the village money-lender, who 
had played the banker to the ryot earlier 
in the year. Many bad results flow from 
this change of hands in the matter of 
ownership of the land, such as the dis- 
appearance of the independent peasant 
or small cultivator, the growth of-a land- 
less tenant population cultivating land in 
return for the payment of a stipulated 
rent, and the development of a system of 
absentee landlordism, so full of undesir- 
able potentialities; for, the purchaser of 
lamd will be a town-dweller and seldom 
visits his land nor looks to its improve- 
ment, so long as he gets a secure rental 
from his tenant, who has to pay it down, 
irrespective of the fact of whether he is 
able to save for himself sufficient produce 
10 compensate for his labour or not. 
This very discouraging financial 
position of the agriculturists is a great 
Menace to the agricultural industry; 
and it is; in this regard, absolutely 
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imperative to. devise ways and means 
for bettering it as early as possible, 
One of the measures whereby the prob- 
lem of agricultural indebtedness has 
been sought to be solved is the system of 
lending through the agency of Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies, which was, at the 
time of its Inauguration, thought to prove 
an effective panacea for the evil and to 
be capable of working a miracle. But, the 
not very appreciable progress made by 
the co-operative movement during the 
quarter ofa century of its working ; tlie 
limited resources at. the disposal of rural 
agricultural societies, wherever they 
exist, and the restrictions tnder which 
those societies have to conduct their 
Operations, point conclusively to the 
consideration that it is not the best part 
of wisdom to depend entirely upon that 
movement alone and that other means 
should be sought after to affect the much 
needed amelioration in the credit posi- 
tion of the agriculturists. The ordinary 
co-operative credit society in ourvillages, 
with provision for lending for short 
periods only and even then forlending 
only limited sums, is, in the case of many 
of them, athorough failure either because 
the members are unable to return the 
moneys borrowed within the stipulated 
time or because the villagers cannot pet 
over their age-long practice of resorting 
to the traditional money-lender of the vil- 
lage, with his tendency to ready accom- 
modation though at high rates of interest, 
it preference to the Co-operative Society 
with: its, to them, numerous restrictions, 
rules, and ‘penal provisions’ An educative 
propaganda on behalf of the co-operative 
movement together with the opening 
up at convenient centres of institutions 
like the Land Mortgage Banks, which 
cam provide long-term credit with provi- 
sion for repayment of loans in small an- 
nual instalments suited to the capacity 
of the various grades of agriculturists, 
are the two means whereby a big part 


of the problem of agricultural indebted- 
ness and of a 
satisfactorily solyed. In fact, the. neces- 
sity 
commended itself to. almost every ore 
ot the investigators of agricultural prob- 
lems: on their financial side, and it is 
satisfactory to note that efforts are being 
made in the various provinces to interest 
Government in the starting of such 
Mortgage Banks and that co-operative 
Agencies are exploring the possibilities 
Inr establishing them. 


THE STANDARD Or LIVING OF 
AGRICULTURISTS; 


Problems relating to the standard of 
living of the agriculturist population are 
difficult to tackle partly on account of 
the variety of castes that has to be reck- 
oned with and partly on account of the 
reluctance of the ryots to disclose any- 
thing m regard to their domestic life; 
which may, even Ina remote manner, 
suggest the real character of their actual 
financial condition. But a closeacquaimt- 
ance with and observation. of their 
modes of living and their habits will 
convince any one, when taken together 
with the admittedly low income ‘of the 
vast majority of the agricullurists, that 
they have nothing, which can properly 
be called a ‘standard of living’ The lives 
led by most of them are very poor lives, 
which are so bad as to excite the pity 
and sympathy of any one, some of them 
having to deny themselves their staple 
ipod, re. rice, during à part ofthe vear and 
to subsist on stich unpalatable food us 
palmyra fruits and nuts. Ghee and oil 
are Strange commodities to them, while 
the deterioration in cattle that is now 
ped going on, has put them 

yond the capacity of procuring éveri 
buttermilk sometimes, especially during 
summer It must be considered, in 
these circumstances, a highly pratifying 
thing and an indication of a fairly high 


gricultural credit can be 


for reform in this direction hes 
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standard of living, if any of thé agricul- 
turists are ahle tà: eat ricethronglrout the 
year, with a vegetable or pickle to taste 
and am occasional spoontul of ghee and 
curd to add to its nutritious va 

is, however, only the Bralimin, of wont 
there will be only a stray representative 
in each village and the high caste non- 
Brahmin, who can putup the show of 
tolerable eating and can maintain this 
standard of living. As for dress, it is 
the minimum possible that'an average 
ryot can bring himself to put on, though 
the impact of modern civilization, which 
is slowly percolating into the villag 
is creating in the minds of their inhabit- 
ants a tendency to understand that 
economy and a decent and clear suit of 
clothes are not altogether inconsistent— 
the result of all which being that it is not 
uncommon nowadays to see quite a 
good number of people wearing a shirt 
in addition to the ‘ dhoti* and the khan; 
dwa' which have had their vogue from 
ancient times. 

While the large majority of the 
people in. the villages thus satisfy their 
craving for the twin requirements of 
food and clothing by securing the mini- 
mum necessary for keeping the body 
and soul together and for covering up 
their nakedness, there are a few amongst 
the comparatively prosperous class of 
agriculturists, who by virtue of their 
small education, have imbibed ideas of 
comfortable living and who try to keep 
ир а particular standard of life: In 
their case, the tendency to Hive decently 
would have been a commendable one, 
were it not for the fact that in their new- 
born enthusiasm, they carry their half- 
digested ideas into extravagant and 
undesirable channels, which militate 
against their own interests in the long 
rum. Thus, for instance, the. villager, 
who belongs to this category, feels: a 
suong temptation to visit the nearest 
town as often as possible; he contracts 
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the bad habit of spending money on 
cinentas and theatrical performances, 
in coffee clubs and soda water shops; 
he thinks that the essence of civilisation 
consists in putting on a dandy-appear- 
ance; he discards the traditional cigar- 
smoking as too unrefined and takes to 
the smoking of highly-priced patent 
cigarettes }in short, he does everything 
which is calculated to denude him oí 
his little wealth and which ‘marks him 
out as an (indiscriminating worshipper 
of the lighter and flippant side of 
modern civilization. This is a bad pic. 
ture, no doubt, but, nevertheless, à true 
one; and as stated ina previous para- 
graph much of the change isattributable 
to the development of communications 
and of easy means of locomotion. Ttis 
no wonder that, addicted as he is to all 
these injurious and unhealthy practices, 
the villagers become poorer than they 
are, both materially and physically and 
allow themselves voluntarily to be 
stripped of their possessions in these two 
respects. A system of universal educa- 
tion, which will prune our villagers’ 
understandings of all these excrescences 
and which will inculcate’ into them 
better and more healthy ideas about their 
m ode of life, will goa long way in im- 
proving the situation in the matter 
which forms the subject of discussion in 
this paragraph. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Any reforms that may be thought 
of to better the position of the agricul- 
turists will not, however, be productive 
of any far-reaching consequences, if to 
supplement them, there is not also the 
highly imperative and already long- 
overiine reform in the system of land- 
revenue adminisiration. Im spite of 
the classical declaration of policy by 
Lord Curzon in 1902 and in spite of 
repeated Government résolutions sub- 


sequently, the latest one being the result 
of a conference of all provincial, finan- 
cial and revenue members held in 
Simla a few. months ago, latid-revenue 
administration Has not been reduced to 
any systematized statutory basis and is 
continuing to be determined by prin- 
ciples, which are-as arbitrarv as they are 
antiquated, allof which have their basis 
in the exploded theory of the state owner- 
slip of land. The system of levying 
the lund-tax as also the system of collect- 
ing it have proceeded on this self-same 
theory, leading in most cases to-an un- 
justified enhancement of the land-tux 
ami to an unsympathetic and harsh 
attitude of revenue officials in the 
matter of collecting it. If tas also 
resulted in the continuance of the system 
of keeping the determination of Land 
Revenue Policy and the settlement of 
Land Revenue Assessments inthe hands 
of the Executive Government, which is: 
guided in its actions more by considera- 
tions of revenue than by the. economie 
position. of the agriculturists and their 
capacity to bear the burden. "This sort 
of an unsympathetic and exiguous Land 
Revente Administration is, on the very 
{асе of it, highly detrimental to the in- 
terests of the present cultivators, who 
have, therefore, to be protected fram 
official vagaries by a statutory definition 
of their rights and astatutory determina- 
tion of the extent and pitch of assess- 
ment at each successive settlement, such 
as is undertaken in the temporarily 
settled areas from time to time. It is. 
not the occasion for criticizing the! me- 
thods and principles followed by settle- 
ment officers in the matter of fixing the 
rates of assessment nor is this the place 
lor suggesting remedies for bringing 
about an improvement in the position 
obtaining at the present day, but it may 
be pointed ont that the considerations 
which weigh with these officers are 
not either the expenses of cultivation 
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or the actual prices of food-grains or the 
actual yield of the crop, or the net sur- 
plus which the agriculturist hopes to get 
or yet the standard of living to which 
he is accustomed to and the necessity of 
increasing it asmuch as possible, but 
stich necessarily uncertainand highly un- 
dependable considerations like the sale 
and lease values of lands, the classifica- 
tion of the soils and the outward pros- 
perity of the agricultural population. 

0 expatiate on how each one of the 
later set of considerations is an unsafe 
guide to a proper ascertainment of the 
ability of the agrictilturists to pay the 
tax, which, by the way, ought. in the 
light of modern theory, to be the main 
criterion for the levying of a tax, will 
be a task, which cannot fit in with the 
theme of the present article. But one 
broad piece of reform, which will bring 
in its train all the other reforms necessary 
in this connection, may be suggested, гє. 
the bringing of the whole system of 
land-revenue administration within the 
purview of the provincial legislature, as 
had been recommended by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee even ten years 
hack. 


CONCLUSION, 


ivis a matter for profound gratification 
that more and more interest is being 
evinced in village problems and more 
und more efferts are being undertaken to 
better the position of the villagers. But, 
we ate, we must admit, still in the'initial 
stages of such ameliorative processes, 
which have to be pursued unintermit- 
tently fora number of years before they 
can he expected thoroughly to transform 
the condition of the agriculturists and 
make it tolerable and to make the indus- 
try profitable... As has been stated at the 
very commencement, it is mot reform 
in one single direction that 1s needed, 
but a reform in every direction and in all 
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directions, which will raise their position 
in every. way. Such a scheme of all-round 
reform alone, which includesthe provision 
of sound financial and credit facilities, 
the introduction of advanced methods of 
ploughing and manuring, the establish- 
ment of improved marketing facilities, 
and the inauguration of a network of 
agricultural demonstration farms and 
veterinary — willprove anything 
like substantial and meet the require- 
ments of the situation. All these, if pro- 
perly worked out, will serve to improve 
the economicposition of the agriculturists. 
which 15 adnuttedly highly unsatisfac- 
tory, by improving the yield of the crops, 
by conserving the health of cattle and other 
agricultural resources, by preventing tlic 
small surplus TE of agriculture from 
being absorbed by the middlemen and 
by securing the ryots from the grips of 
money-lenders and sowears.. Econontic 
depression is the bone of humanity every- 
where in the world, and it isthe frut- 
ful source of depression in all other 
directions, makes people lethargic and 
unenterprising, steeps them in lassitude 
and physical morbidity and leaves them 
incapable of any serious or sustained 
action, This is exactly the condition of 
the Indian agriculturists at present; 
and it is not too much to say that 
no effort will be too great nor any ex- 
pense too much, if those efforts and that 
expense were directed in the cause of 
their improvement. | 

It cannot be said that the Indian Agri- 
culturist is by nature impervious to pro- 
gressive ideas or that he is unenterpris- 
ing and back-ward. He possesses à 
fund of commonsense, a keen appreciation 
of what he requires; he is a very shrewd 
judge of the science of agriculture, such 
as it is, he understands the routine of 
cultivation, the crops that will flourish 
on his land, the methods and the time 
of raising them; but what he sadly lacks 
in i5 the necessary motive force, to enable 
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him to put all his ideas imto practice— 
thatis to say, he is in need of suffici- 
ent capital. Put him in possession of it 
and he will recuperate his. position 
wonderfully well If this article serves 
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THE problems of Renascent India are 

being handled without imagination 
and statesmanship, and in particular the 
political problem. The vital issues are 
obseured in a mass of surface details 
India is now in the travail of a Renais- 
sance. Whetever such an impulse 
springing from the powerful urge of the 
Time-Spirit is mishandled or throttled, 
chronic unrest is the result 

This Renascent movement springs 
from two powerful causes, An intense 
feeling for freedom in all spheres of life 
especially the political, is driving the 
classes and widespread poverty the 
masses to strive against the existing 
order* This paramount feeling for free- 
dom or Swaraj is the result of world- 
causes: It richly hangs in the air like 
the unshed waters of the monsoon-cloud. 
It js the product of the Time-Spirit. 
It cannot be ignored. It cannot be 
crushed. By recognising this forceful 
creative impulse, the world stands only 
to pain, 

The average Briton in India and the 
urban Indian have no idea of the appal- 
ling poverty of the Indian masses. I see 
them with my own eyes every day, hun- 
dreds of poor, ili-clad and famished 
men, about 10 per cent of whom are to- 
tally unemployed, 50 per cent liveon one 
meal a day, and 30 percent on bare two 


blic 
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to impress the authorities and the 
concerned about the imperative ar 


pelling necessity of helping the agricul- 
turists in this direction, then, indeed, it 
will have served its purpose. 





meals without any standard of confort 
This is dueto the fact that the village 
produce, just enough to keep alive its 
own population as itis now, is drained 
largely to pay the Government tax and 
to buy manufactured goods of necessity 
like cloth, sugar; kerosene oil, match 
box, ete. The village has mo power or 
facility to increase its production. On 
the other hand, a creeping paralysis is 
setting itt. | 

The political machine of the Govern- 
ment of India functions badly, Its eyes 
are focussed wholly on the Army and 
the highly-paid Services while they 
should be beneficently fixed on Agricul- 
ture. Land Tenure and Mass Education. 
Its axis is tilted in favour of sunlight to 
the urban areas, and darkness and death, 
and cold and hunger to the hundreds 
of villages. A Government of India func- 
tioning properly and being sensitive to 
the heartbeats of the dumb millions, can, 
asif by magic,in five years—the quinquen- 
nium ofa Viceroy, double the present 
produce by scientific agriculture and 
lower the taxation on land, and ibring 
plenty to the dumb millions, 

The immediate future is full of peril. 
It requires insight and sympathy. The 
bare and brutal fact is that hunger is 
driving to desperation the masses. So, 
ordered government, British or Indian, 


on the present lines will not stand the 
impact of hunger, for one more decade. 
As real Indian conditions are today, at 
least to. 60 per cent of the population 
Ordéred povernment means only infinite 
toil and labour in the fields in return 
for only one meal a day. The tiller of 
the soil stands helpless but js slowly 
driven to feel that he would not be a 
loser by a change of administration, 
Will both Britain and India rise equal 
to this great task of good for the Com- 
monwealth ? Thinkers who have the 
vision have not the power. Statesmen 
who have the power have not the vision, 
Onthe Constitution you give India 
awaits a great issue—the iste of the 
peace aud happiness of one-fifth of the 
himan race, perhaps world peace as well. 
And the Constitution should in the 
first place give the Indian village its 
ancient and. vital place. The wealth in 
scripti the banks is but mere token, 
and the rea) wealth of a nation is in’ its 
villages The Draft Bill of Dr. Annie 






T9 write a novel and to Write a 

chronicle are two distinctly separate 
undertakings; bnt attentpts have fre- 
quently been made to combine the two 
hot, however, with Very great success. 
Only those extremely unsatisfactory 
literary mishmashes have been produced 
which, as Goethe used to say, confise 
everything. Within the last decade, 
tons of literature on the war have been 
written —historics, diaries, memoirs, no- 
vels. Writers have tried to weave into 
a narrative all grades of war experience, 
personal and general, from the experi- 


Я A GERMAN WAR-NOVEL 
Dy D& P. GUHA-THAKURTA, M.A. Pa. (Los) 
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Besant provides for this as the chief 
issue and also my own “Swaraj Constitu- 
tion for India" їп my recently pub- 
lished book “The Next Rime? The 
Nelim Report does not s ficiently 
recognise the village as: the vital umit of 
Indian life. 

Hunger is the age-old cause of 
disorder even їп the case of nations 
traditionally wedded to Jaw and order, 
And in the rase of India which has 
always preferred and preached indivi- 
dual freedom to organised Tife, hunger 
is the most potent cause of all the 
present agitation, Hunger in the 
Material plane and a passionate long: 
ing for freedom as a hirth-right on the 
moral plane are the two vital issues 
before India and "Britain asking for 
immediate solution, The thinker sees 
italL. Will British Statesnien see it in 
time ere the monsoon clonds change to 
lightning and thunder, that rend the 
sky and spread fire and destruction on: 
tarth. Let us even now hope for the best. 






ences of a private soldier in the trenches 
Or at the front to those of the supreme 
commander at the General Headquar- 
fers and of that holiest of holies, the 
professional statesman, sitting on. the 
ence. But all these customary and 
orthodox accounts are so utterly devoid 
of reality that so far it hasn’t seemed 
possible to get at the truth in its entire- 
ty or even a modicum of iL Chronicles 
in fiction, as a rule. have to cling to 
seme sort of a frame-work of historical 
truth but suffer fror the disadvan- 
tages Of being works of imagination. 


= 
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Naturally, in a majority of war-novels 
either the lives of individual men assume 
idealized heights or the war itself be- 
comes the principal hero in the tale. 
Thus the gulf between the history of 
men and the history of that mighty, 
devastating thing which erished them, 
remains. But here comes from Ger- 
many a novel Der Nireif un dei Ser- 
geanlen (rischi (The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa) by Herr Arnold Zweig* which 
very nearly bridges this gulf. Iris a 
great work and perhaps. the. greatest of 
its kind so far published. It is the most 
brilliant and profound book yet written 


anywhere about the War. Naturally, 


its success in its own country as well 
as among the English-speaking nations 
has been enormous. Politicians and 
literary men have all in one yoice 
praised its exceptional qualities. Mr. J. 
B. Priestley says, “ The greatest novel on 
War theme that we have had so far 
from any country.” Mr. Lloyd George 
writes: “F have read it with the great- 
est interest and pleasure. I find it all 
the more interesting because it gives a 
picture of the War from the German 
point of view, revealing the enormous 


strength and the fatal weakness of the 


German organization.” But the faet of 
its being a faithful representation of the 
German point of view is, to my mind, 
tle least of its virtues. The book is of 
Magnificent scope, painted om a vast 
canvas, rich in human character and 
sustained throughout by an impassioned 
spiritual бге It wouldn't be quite 
accurate. to. call jt a war-novel because 
itis so singularly an individual piece 
of work that it would defeat the search 
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for parallels. Two other novels that 
might bear resemblance to it, to a cer- 
tain measure, are Mr. R. H. Mottram's 
"The Spanish: Farm Trilogy “and the 
late Mr. C. E. Montague's "Rough 
Justice” But The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa surpasses either of these not 
only in the far completer manner in 
which the gulf aforementioned has been. 
bridged but i its greater sweep of range. 
and outlook, its aenter criticism of — 
tary history and, above all, in. its loftier 
spiritual lone and atmosphere. Herr 
4weig’s novel is not merely a chronicle 
in fiction or a novelised chronicle buta 
highly humanized history of a human 
soul, This history has, no doubt, for 
its background the War as an utterly 
silly and mad. performance, but it goes 
further beyond. Ша composite piece 
of work, not preeiselv.a-novel and not 
altogether a chronicle but the two 
blended into one It is rather in the 
nature of a prose-epic in which two 
full-length portraits merge into one 
another—the life-portrait of a common 
ordinary soldier and the chronicle 
portrait of his trials and sufferings 
within’ the limits of a well-defined 
War zone, The immortality of The 
Case of Sergeant Griseha should surely 
rest on this one singular fact, even 
if we did not take into account the 
supremely realistic. power of the tale, 
the. light it sheds upon the varied 
aspects of the War and the grandeur 
and beauty of scene-painting in jt. 

No summary can even faintly sug- 
gest the orderly rhythm of the story into 
which every aspect of the theme has 
been harmonized. The case of Grischa 
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the end of the War he was as aoblier in. a German. Labour Corps in Norther France, Serbin mul Macedo. 
а, spending over m year in Verlitn: before he was removed to the astern Front ollowiny upon: several 
volumes of Sho 


ttStories and Essays on Socal und Political Problers, appeared im 1927 his first ber, art 
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Hove) 1$ the central piece of a trptyel af which the collective title will be "A Trilogy ofthe Transition,” 


nir a ÉR 


js a simple one; he is a Russian soldier 


who escapes from a German  prison- 
camp, anxious to return to his native 
land and home but falls into the hands 
of his enemies again. In the opening 
chapters, Grischa’s flight is recorded in 
the minutest detail with all the hard- 
ships and privations attendant on Ib 
When captured at the Headquarters 
ofa German division near the Eastern 
Front, Grischa suppresses his own. iden- 
tity and gives himself out as one 
Bjuscheff This Bjuscheff was a deserter 
and had been condemned to death but 
had remained untraced. From this 

ini, the story begins to move ina 
E the Grischa-Bjuscheff. prob- 
lem. According to Standing Orders 
Grischa is immediately sentenced to 
death. Facing this unexpected deve- 
lopment, Grischa solemnly confesses 
that he is not Bjuscheff and explains 
why he had not disclosed his real 
identity. This idea of assuming the 
name of Bjuscheff was suggested 
to him by an outlaw woman Babka 
whom he had met in a forest while 
escaping and fell in love. Babka posses- 
ses a coat and trousers and a metal disc 
belonging to Bjuscheff who had been 
with her and had died. So QGrischa 
had taken these from Babka before 
departing from her, reasoning within 
himself that if his luck was out and he 
was caught again, he could give out that 
he was the deserter Bjuscheff, and had 
escaped through the lines and at the 
worst, he could be clapped into apri- 
soner's camp again. This was his 
story. Von Lychow, the General of 
the division is impressed by the trans- 
parent honesty of the Russian prisoner, 
stays the execution and orders further 
enquiries tobe made, After a thorough 
examination of the case, it is definitely 
proved that Grischa is not Bjuscheff, 
the deserter, Von Lychow is anxious 
to save the escaped prisoner and sends 
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his papers to the Combatant-General 
Schieffenzahn for 


a revision of tlie 
sentenc and a fresh trial by proper 
legal authorities: Meanwhile, Grischn’s 
case gets so thoroughly mixed up with 
Bjuscheff’s that complications arise 
A paper-warfare begins between Von 
Lychow and Schieffenzahn. The case 
ultimately resolves into a question of 
legal justice and equity on the one hand, 
and that of the murder of an innocent 
man through the sheer pig-headed ob- 
stinacy Of Schieffenzahn. Sclueffenzaln 
argues that although Grischa has been 
proved not to be the condemned man 
Bjuscheff, the legal aspect of the case 1s 
T very slight importance compared 
with the military and. political interests 
involved. Therefore, m. orderto main- 
tain the prestige of the German Court- 
martial and im the interests of military 
discipline, the proposal of a. revision. of 
sentence made by the Divisional 
General, Von Lychow, is rejected and 
the original sentence is ordered to be 
carried out forthwith. While the matter 
drags on interminably, Grischa in 
his prison-cel] has to pass through a 
veritable nightmare of death in lite 
Meanwhile, Babka who is carrying 
Grischa's child within herself, appears 
on the scene and suggests another 
pene. —— more dead n alive 
through this long suspense and ago 
of watting for death we out to Babka: 
"Its no good thinking I am going to 
escape. Do you want to know why? 
Because l'm sick of it. You can't keep 
dipping a man im hot water and then 
ducking him in cold. I tell you I won't 
stand any more of it I'm fed up with 
being hunted all over the country and 
shaken like a rat in a dog's mouth. 
That's me! Iam tired of it all, I tell 
you—all the chasing and worrying 
hoping ad fearing; it takes some 
doing, escaping, but I did it and then 
I got caught and sentenced and let off 
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and sentenced again—and Pm through 
with it” (Grischa does not so. mu 
iind berg shot but what he docs mind 
is being shot in. this stupid, senseless 
way, having done nothing to deserve it 
"The. thought of injured innocence al- 
most drives him frantic but gradually 
is anguish passes away: ‘Strangely 
enough, the case of Grischa no longer 
seems to him a thing foul and unna- 
tural: “This whole teneration had shed 
mans blood; and now Hie whole gene- 
ration wás to be poured forth im vats or 
buckets, or drops of blood, no matter 
low.” And so at peace with himself 
and with the whole world, Grischa faces 
death 

This is only a bare outline of the 
story which in the course of its progress 
gathers into ttself a numberless episodes, 
connected with rhe escape of Grischa 
fram the prison camp m a Iumber- 
wagon, his perilous journey througl the 
lüstnesses of a forest fur days and rights, 
his wanderings there às a primitive and 
wild man, his encounter with Babka 
and his life with her, his escape again, 
drifting on logs downstream and his 
life of prolonged misery and slow death 
m lis confinement and the reflection of 
them all upon his mind. In the tvpically 
grand manner of am epic, the story 
advances from stage to stage. Following 
upon the contusion of the double per- 
sonality complex of Grischa-Binscheff 
and the terror of death and final extine- 
tion, slowly but gradually dawns upon 
Grischa a true recognition of himself, 
his future and his destiny. Against the 
lurid picture of War in its true. naked- 
ness, the author draws, line upon Tine, 
eolour прогр colour, the progress ofa 
litittian soulin its journey through ter- 
rors of lifé and of death and confusions 
of personality to final peace and rest. 
The author with his own ‘sympathy 
forces the leart of outraged injustice 
‘and wounded humanity—the heart that 
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gets bruised and laverated by inner 
conflicts and outer yiolences—to reveal 
the heanty and essence that Hes at its 
core. "Tell him" says Grischa, * that- 
they arc shooting am innocent man; 
tell him I don't care when they do me 
In; but tell him the sentence is wrong 
and that everyone knows it; tell him 
it's a shame and the shame will not be 
mine" These words are an indictmetit 
not only of а stupid German General 


butofa system that tolerated him, Now, 


Grischa 1s a heap of ribs and hollow 
bones like the countless corpses that lié 
under the proutid of the earth but he 
had died hoping that the husk that had 
confined him had split asunder and his 
soul had flown up into. the infinite like 
a swallow thata man holds prisoner in 
his hollowed palm before he sets it free 

In this brief survey, it has only been 
possible to reveal the centri] picture 
and not deal at length with the many 
excellences of style and craftsmanship 
that ‘the author displays—his masterly 
handling of the plot, lis intellectual 
detaclunent, his wide knowledge of 
mihtary history and diplomacy ofthe 
War, lis unerring gilt of penetration 
into the problems of human life and 
consciousness and his knowledge of the 
essence of things. Through the tangle 
of prose-style and the fettering techniqne 
of a novel emerges the portrait of 
Grischa as the potential human Ego 
which the erack of the gun-shots cannot 
blaw out. The sense of life abundant 
and life eternal which had been broken 
and effaced from lis experience, flares 
up tadiantly at the very instance of 
death; the ancient germ within. him, the 
mighty source of lite stirs up again and 
asseris its individual entity which had at 
that very moment seemed to have been 
extinguished. His bowels are Ibosened 
butatthe same instant his soul burst 
its bonds. The hurrying images of 
time and space float over his fading 


consciousness —the time that one mea- 
sures in minutes and hours, the tims that 
is conditioned by the body, the time that 
cuts itself upon the human brain into 
fleeting dreams and images and the time 
in which five bullets hiss through space. 
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The human heap of Grischa lies huddled 
upon the earth that was part of him, 
bruised, torn and tattered and the life 
that frees itself from its vassalage to 
body and pain takes on a semblance of 


reality. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[NOW that Central Banking Enquiry 

Committee assisted by Provincial Com- 
mittees has been established to investigate 
into the Banking conditions in India, a 
discussion of the problem in some of its 
more important aspects is not unwarrant- 
ed, and will serve at any rate, lo stimulate 
thonght and discussion. 


Uses oF BANKING, 


The uses of banking are too well. 
known to be sketched-ont here Economy 
in the use of metals is. rendered possible 
and, in fact, the objective ts a state of things 
wherein the 15e of metals is to be largely, 
if not thoroughly, despensed with, Per- 
haps we may wonder whether a return to 
the ald system of Exchange and Barter is 
not contemplated, But so it is, that the 
further we seem to progress, the greater 
is the longing to gó back, to return to 
Nature as it is termed by some people 
and in Economics, a return to Nature 
means a reversion to the old Exchange 
and Barter. Itis unnecessary to swell the 
catalogue of the uses of banking, It 
stimulates and mobilises national credit, 
enconrages нр facilitates transfer and 
exchange of th and lastly it assists 
trade amd industry as no other thing does. 
Itideed so essential a factor i$ banking that 
itisan index. and cause of economic prog- 
ress. In simpler terms, banking is dealing 
in credit and industnal and commercial 
progress are so interdependent that an 
organisation of credit becomes a vital 
concern of any modern government. 


BANKE 1s Inpia—A Rerrospecr. 


... Modern banking in India is still in its 
infancy, It is an exotic planted in Indian 
soil by European merchants. The Presi- 
dency Banks till recently enjoyed a posi- 
tion of favour and adyantage with the 
Government, took deposits, lent on secu- 
rity, discounted, bought and sold Bills of 
Exchange. At the same time, they had 
their own limitations: They c not 
borrow outside, could mot deal in in 
bills and could but in a restricted sense 
perform functions similar to the Bank of 
England. The export trade of the country 
i§ still, as it was for a jong time, the mono- 
poly of the Exchange Banks. All of them 
are European enterprises doing major busi- 
ness in India or all the East ا‎ 
the internal commerce is financed by 
rari 


Joist Stock Banxks—A RETROSPECT. 
A more significant part of internal trade 


and commerce is however served by. Joint 
Stock Banks, They are Eur | 
or Indian-managed, [n general, they are 
of recent growth, They have not taken 
root in the soil, The career of Join 

banking was full of promise for a time, 
but a storm overtook the sapling im 1913 
and many a bank perished owing toa lack 
of knowledge and experience; besides. the 
managers went in Ja speculation while 
banking entered into an innce 
with trading and industrial concerns, all 


and sundry. To keep up 
dividends were often distributed, but out 


Imperial and. other banks 
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of capital dexterously concealed by window- 
dressing, 


PROBLEM F AGRIGULTURAL CAPITAL. 


The real problem in an agricultural 
country like India centres round the supply 
of capital for agricultural purposes: ‘The 
situation is embarrassing and distressing 
too in the extreme The Indian peasants 


indebtedness is proverbial The Takavyi 


loans huve not been very porsine while 


indebtedness is still colossal in character. 
Only the fringe of the problem has. been 
touched by the Co-operative Credit 
Societies The fnitmre has been due 
primarily to-a lack of clear analysis of the 
problem. In the first place, necessary 
capital has. to. be advanced to the peasant. 
Secondly, his burden of old debts has to be 
relieved, Justice has been done to the 
frst while the second was scarcely if ever 
attemipted, Indeed it would appear that 
long-term accommodation, which alone 
could solve the problem. of indebtedness, 


‘and Co-operative Societies ill go togetlier, 


À case. 1:5 made ont for land and mortgage 
banks on lines parallel to the Egyptian 

| Banks. Proposals are being made 
here and there bat attempts at à general 


solution of. the problem are few amd far 
between. 


IxntSTRIAL CAPITAL 


Nor is the question of industrial capital 
iree from complexities. Stated plainly, 
industrial banks simply dò not exist in India 
and their work cannot be done by the ordi- 
nary deposit or commercial banks. While 
soovide only 
short-term accommodation, long-term. uc 
commodation so essential for the promotion 
of industries, as. in agriculture for wiping 
off the immense indebtedness of tlie Indian 
— isstil a field perhaps furrowed 

y a lonely plougli Industrial and соп 
mercial banks vary in their lines of business 
and itis better their functions- are not com- 
bined in amy one bank. It must be clear 
to every one that the capital of indus- 
trial banks gets locked up in land, build- 
ings and plant for long periods, and short- 
term calls and commitment should be 
altogether excluded from the pale of indus- 
trialbanking. The Tata's bank isa stand- 


img example of the failure af a combination: 
of commercial and industrial finance It 
was a national misfortune that the indus 


trial side was stopped in 1022. 


CoMMEKCIAL BASKING. 


In commercial banking, too, the posi- 
tion is far from satisfactory. "The Iniperial 
Bank doés Government business ENS cotit- 
mercial business but it does not enjoy 
a monopoly of the note issue or paper 
currency, Tt neither makes industrial 
capital available nor provides for agricul- 
tural development. Even in commercial 
business, the activity is neither yery. wide 
ner comprehensive. ‘The Joint-stuck lanuks 
too fare no better, 


INTRENAL TRADE 


For the most part, internal trade {5 
valued. at Rs, 6,000 crores und is about 
fifteen: times as valuable as foreign trade. 
The financing of internal trade is mostly 
in the hands of indigenous apencies, slirofis 
and mahajans, amd their organisation is 
largely 4 mystery. "The Joint. Stock Banks 
too attempt a part but that is by no means 
sienificant. The Exchange Banks deal 
only in foreign exchanges. The internal 
trade is mostly financed on indigenons 
methods on credit basis and through the 
medium of shroffs, banias and Marwaris, 


Türk PROmLEM IN. [NDIAN. llaAxKIxG— 
ONE. VERSION, 


The wonder of it is; that theré is no 
contact between these indigenous agencies 
and the Banks of a modem type or the 
Joint Stock Ranks, and there із а disparity 

tween the hank. rate and the baznar rate 
The bank rate responds to the need for 
deposits only at. the commercial centres ar 
ports. The local needs are satished by the 
private banker — The banking habit ix 
'enerally poor The shreff supplies the 
link hetween the banks and the Indias 
banker, In fact, there is no competition 
between him and the banks in the pur- 
chase of dnd The shroff ts outside the 
pale of organised banking, So the Banks 
зге unable to moderate the suddenness of 
transition. between excess and shortage af 
money and there ore variations in the 


зво 
demand for money, At amy rate, that is the 
official version. The problem is how te 


vontro] the credit operations in the bazaar. 
It is for this purpose —all will agree so far 
as this is concerned at least—that a wide 
survey of banking conditions is urged with 
a view “to widen the channel of commu- 
nication between the banks and the bazaar 
me to make the bazaar rate respond to the 
ink rate." 


ANOTHER VERSION, 


A puzzle of puzzles is that in spite. of a 
favourable balance of trade, the bank rate 
is often high The banks have no control 
ever currency, and the Government whicti 
exercises control over it, does not seem 
amenable to the influences of the money- 
market. The objective of the Government 

now to raise a loan to main- 
tain a definite rate of exchange but not to 
allow the bank rate to be determined by 
the conditions of trade or the money-nurket. 
It would appear that the bank rate is regu- 
lated bv the intensity of demand for money 
for the export of Indian staples. This is 
oimuumg increasingly manifest, more sig- 
nificant amd more remarkable because of 
the Government's objection of the separate 
treasury system, Government's balances 
with the Imperial Banks and the favour- 
able Balance of Trade. We are driven to 
the conclusion that the money-ntarket is 
controlled for non-trade purposes and on 
the principle of dear money and high ex- 
change. It is hard to wet over the findiny 
that the stringency in the money-market 
is. more duc to a defective currency than to 
any lack of resources. 


A STATE ов CENTRAL BANK 


The disparity in the rates is patent and 
there is a common measure of agreement 
on the point as to the necessity to release 
currency and credit from the hands of Go- 
vernment. Opinion, however, seems to be 
divided on thie question of the functions 
of an Indian State Bank. One section of 
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the Indian public favonrs the view: th 
what is ed is tot a concentration 
banking but more Indian banks conducted 
by Indians. 1 fear however this view 
is shared by & minonty in 
danger in “placing all the eg 
basket.” The position in favour ofa 
Bank is strengthened and based upon mate- 
nal grounds. Itowill serve as.a fiscal agent 
for Govermnent balances, note-issue, pulilic 
(lebt and foreign exchange, wil suppty д 
staffof expert advisors, free the Govern: 
ment from vexatious criticism on small 
details, push. om. the circulation. of notes, 
supply increased banking facilities in differ 
ent parts, help the progress of co-operative 
movement and ensure ¢lasticity by n- co- 
ordination of note-issue, banking atid coni- 
bined reserves. 


ite of a possible 
ám one 


CoSCLFSION; 


Iris hoped that the Bankin Domui, 
Committee under the able lead ot Sir B. N. 
Mitra and Sir Parushothamdas Thakurdas, 
the avenues to the creation of a Central 
Bank will be explored and that vital 
pomts of contact will be established be- 
tween the indigenous banking agencies and 
the banksso as to remove the disparity 
in rates. One note of warning, however, 
must be struck, As banking and credit 
go together, it is impossible tò organise й 
highly developed banking system in the 
absence of the sound monetary systent 
_ AGovernment which -alters the mean- 
ing of the monetary standand, which kee 
its reserves in England, which is itself re 
sponsible for the disappearance from ciretr- 
lation of vast quantities of gold, fiat are 
о be absirbed in the country, hecause of 
ап extensive system of taken of 1 
high 


which in its eagerness 16 Бес up n 
exchange, countenances a high hank rate 
even when the batlatice of trade is favour- 
able, a Government which launches a bank- 
ig enquiry withont any relation to the 
monetary system is, | fear, pitting the cart 
before the horse. <A satisfactory solution 
of the problem would involve also the & 
tablishment of an effective gold standard. 
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IV HOW THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
WAS MADE. 


THE raw material of most of 1he articles 

in the Dictionary was a series of quota- 
tions written {or in more recent days occa- 
sionally typed) on oblong pieces of thin paper 
measuring about 69 x 4) inches, called in the 
everyday language of the workers ‘ slips.’ 
When a member of the staff prepares a word 
or group of words for revision by one of the 
editors, he begins by taking down. the appro- 
priate bundle of * slips "from its shelf. He 
finds these already provisionally soried out 
into senses, wilh definitions, by 4 volunteer 
sub-edior. His first task, whh an Old or 
important word, is to go through the quinta- 
tions chronologically, noting down the “forms” 
er spellings of Ihe word for each century of 
iis existence in the. language. He then tackles 
the serious and difficult work of. definition 
and detailed «arrangement of senses. The 
chief hasis for this is in the quotations, which 
for an important word ron into hundreds, 
Careful and repeated reading of these brings 
lo his: mind definitions of senses, some well- 
known to him, others unknown or. unthoughil 
of but for ihe evidence now furnished by 
numerous examples of actual use. At the 
same lime lie is continually turning to existing 
dictionaries, gladly availing himself of 
any help or hint {hey offerin the wording of 
a definition, or in the record of pew senses. 
Falls the already collected material is, he 
finds that there are uses —especially moderi 
technical terms and colloduwiatisms—for which 
по quotations are forthcoming The search 
for these, 45 also for earlier or better examples 
Io complete the material in hand, has always 
been à serious charge on ihe energies of 
the staff. Mauch of the toil of sifting and 
collecting fresh material consists iti the 


examination of the Old English and Middle 


English dictionaries, the glossaries to early 
texts, and the concordances to the Bible. 
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He nex 
selects (from @ muss of material йз over- 


Shakespeare, and other poets. 
abundant in 


(hose which best iflustrate the different 
heads and fotentions of a definition, or the 


phrases and grammatical constructions noted) 
He has to observe ERO A 


therein. 
marking ode quotation. [at Teast) for € 
century ; and again, conslleranons of scale 
ant! proportion limit his choice to a compara- 
lively small number of qublations out of 4t 
very inch larger quantity which are lald 
ashfe. Some quotations have heen excerpted 
with such brevity as to be obscure and need 
filling up fromthe original source, Mare often 
they are too long to print as they shin —a 
sapacious worker is careful to copy oul ami- 
ple context, where the meaning might other- 
wise be unceértain—and need cutting down ; 
the quotable portion is indicated to the prin- 
ter by underlining jn coloured ink or pencil, 
The completed word, or bundle of words, 
is {hey handed to tbe editor for whom it. has 
been prepared. [tis incumbent upon him 
lo serutinize every quotntion whether selected 
by the assistant or not; for It may happed 
that (however intelligent (he staf work imt 
Бера Significant point or some detail of 
chronology has been overlooked, the detec- 
tion of which may radically change the pre- 
sentation of a world’s history. Editorial 
method and habit have varied considerably: 
Bat in essentlals tlie. editor's job is monoto- 
nously the same, He revises or rewrites the 
delinitions ; he reartanges, Where necessiry, 
the order and disposition of the senses. He 
deuls with the etymology, If the assistant has 
iound it 100 large or too difficult a wsk. The 
writing of ite etymologies of important aod 


obscure words has indeed consumeld very 


large part of the time and energies of the 
editors ; draft often following draft. then, 
lime and the printer pressing, i has perhaps 
afterall been necessary to send something 


— — 


some directions as И is: 
defective in others) the quotations, taking 





na 


to press which will clearly need further consj- 
deration. Lastly, the editor runs through 
the selected quotations, finally weeding oul 
ail that he deems superfluous or dispensable. 

Next comes the verification of such quo- 
tations as appear to need | and have not 
already called for obvious checking, together 
with the abbreviation and normalizing of the 
references to the books quoted. Many of 
the volunteer’ readers’ were models of 
accuracy and intelligence. Others were not 
so trustworthy in either respect. Wonder- 
ful, indeed, and amusing are the misunder- 
*Iaudings or inaccuracies often revealed when 
8 quotation is confronted with the book from 
which it was copied. Reliable though they 
are a5 far as they go, very few of the quota- 
tions furnished by volunteers can be safely 
printed without investigation of some kind 
or other. Much time also hus been spent 
in verifying and correcting useful excerpts 
in other authorities; — more still in 
running down Dr, Johnson's quotations, so 
interesting and well chosen, but most of them 
furnished with no clue but the name of the 
author! A register of titles with their stand- 
ardized abbreviations has always been kept 
and it has been the rule for special, members 
of the staff to be detailed for the task of 
correclion of references. 

The bundle of ' slips ' (varying in quantity 
from 200 or 300 to near 1,000) is then mum- 
bered aud forwarded as ‘copy’ to thë prin- 
ters. The original quotation-slips sent in 
by the volunteer readers are used without 
recopving, except where they may be found 
to need it—a procedure which obviously 
minimizes the risk of. error. in transcription 
Then there are at least three stages in the 
printed form ; in special cases more, as when 
û second revise in galley form is required 
In first proof, first revise, and in page form, 
every statement, every quotation, every date 
must be controlled by the editor and one or 
more of his staff; and some fresh fact, some 
text re-examined, some manuscript looked 
up, of some expert consulted may involve 
alteration, large or small. 

The University printers have fulfilled д 
great part in this huge enterprise. Only the 
editors and their staffs can give adequate 
testimony to the care which the compositors 
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and readers have consistently bestowed upon 
the Dictionary. The variety of the type used, 
the many languages wed, and the mulu- 


plication of M — demanded 
technical knowledge and minute accuracy to 
an extent probably unequalled in any other 
work, The typographical superiority of the 
Oxford Dictionary over works of comparable 


Scope is ev here a edged. One 
has but to trate great Socks ihe Tate and 
Grimm to be impressed once again with the 
choice of type and the disposition of the page 
which have made the Oxford hook easy and 
pleasant to read, 


У. THE LIGHTER SIDE OF LEXICOGRAPHY. 


The Dictionary has not attempted to riva! 
some of its predecessors in deliberate humour 
or sarcasm, such as mark Johnson's defini- 
tions of Oats and Pensioner, or his misquotation 
of Judges v. [f in the t form, * Asses 
are ye that sit in judgement.” Such rare 
occasions for a smile as may be found in it are 
unintentional, as in the etymoloj note on 
Cholredony, where the Greek original is said 
to be * in Rev. xxi. 19, the name of the pre- 
cious stone forming the third foundation of 
the New Jerusalem, but found nowhere else. ' 
Sometimes too a comic effect may be pro- 
duced by some incongruity in the quotations 
that are placed together, 45 under the second 
sense of the verh resent. 

The humours of the Dictionary, however, 
have mainly remained behind the scenes, 
where they have helped, im the words of 
Johnson, to ‘relieve the: labour of verbal 
searches, and intersperse with verdure and 
flowers the dusty deserts of barren philology. ` 
Some of them have been furnished by slips 
sent in by readers or written by assistants, 
and are humorous without intention, Others 
are found in a collection of passages made 
by different hands in the course of years, 
some of which adorn the fly-leaves or tiile- 
Pages Of various sections of the Dictionary, 
or are written on slips pasted up in the 
Dictionary room for the delectation of visitors, 
It must be admitted that these have some- 
times suffered ihe same treatment as Jobn- 
son's quotations, of. which he says: *The 
examples, thus mutilated are no longer to be 
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considered as conveying the sentiments or 
doctrine oi their authors. The-word ior the 
sake of which they are inserted, with all its 
appendant clauses, has been carefully rv- 
ed; but it may sometimes happen. by hasty 
detruncation, that the general tendency of 
the sentence may be changed.’ 

Some of these choice excerpis are intend- 
ed to describe the contents of the dictionary, 
e«g.— 


Hea 


— of huge wonies uphoorded hidceously, 
i 


horrid sound, though having little. eense.— 
SrENSER, Frere of the Mute, 553 
Others refer to the labours or methods 

of lexicography : 

Becanse могі have sy many artificers by whom 
they are maile, and the things whereunto we apply 
them are fraught with so many varicties, it snot always 
eres what the first invertors respected, much lew 
Ww iuurt'a inwar conceit is which useth ther 
words—HoOOKkeR, Avot Pw. v, Ixxvlii, $2. 

Small have continuous plodders ever wonne, 

Sane base autharitic fmm others hookes. 

—⸗uaas 2. 2. 1,1: 80 

The writer of a dictionary rises every mornitg like 
the sun to move some little star im his zodinc; » 
new letter js to hit a new year's festival, the conclusion 
of the old one n harvest-home. — 1548 tr. TRAN. PAUL 
RreuTENS Levana, 556. 

‘A journeys from this Woni to the pest is a 
fecent musprint tn a publisher's catalogue. 

194, West, Gazelie. V5 May, 3/l, 

Some are descriptive of the editors and 
their staffs : 
Thou hast men about thee thet usually talk of a 


haun aml a verb, and such abominahle words as no 


(пеши car can endure to hear—Suaxs.2 Hen. VI, 
iv. vid. 43. 

x — — who chase 

panting syliahle throngh time anil space: 
Start it ut home and Haat it ini the dark. 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah's ark. 


—Cowran, Retirement, 991. 

Some hints to sub-editors and assistants, 

mainly ironical, have been collected, of which 
the following may serve as sample : 


T NECI i Gone. — and tite- 
g too wel, It always smell of pedantrv.— 
rom esci, Letters 11, 345, Р 

Pessimistic views of the duration of the 
work find expression in 


reckon that this . . . 
shout fifty years. [It was |] 
—P THOMAR, Anson's Voy. M3 
Н “Tis like a rolling river, 
That mnrimiring flows, amd flows for. ever. 
—GAY, Fable, Y. xxv. U, 


work will he finished in 


| 
i 


Е 


To the dedication to Queen Victoria was 
added the appropriate note : 

“Tis veris excelent piece ol worke, Maden 
Lace ; wonid "were done. И 

-SIARKA Tom Shrew, 11.2. 

That wish has now been fulfilled, and 
the whole of that ' уепїе excellent piece of 
worke is now available for ail who wish to 
use it. 


VL. THE RECORD OF WORDS. 


The Dictionary contains a record of 
414.825 words; 24,0165 of these are main 
words, 67,105 subordinate words, 47,200 
special combinations. 59.755 obvious com- 
binations; there are about 500,000 defini- 
tions and 1.827.306 illustrative. quotations; 
Nearly 30 years ago it was announced that 
5,000,000 quotations had been collected 
already, The treatment of the oldest words 
covers à period of twelve centuries. 

Each page contains three columns. [Qj 
inches long (112 lines on the average), and 
each column is 2$ inches wide. Basi 
calculation on the type most employed of 
the several varieties in use, and assi 
that the pages are all fulla total is arrive 
at of 46,464 columns, which if placed end to 
end would cover over nine miles; 178 miles 
of type, containing approximately 50,000,000 
words and 227,779,589 letters and figures, 
not counting punctuation marks. 

The comparative scale of the Oxford 
Dictionary and certain other dictionaries as 
stated in the preface to Volume X is. typical 
of the whole work. 


Cassel!’> 
Johnson, EM Century. Oxford 
piia. 
Wonk recardat TZ 4555 ини 29457 nies 
Words illustratteid hy i 
quotations #549. KP zm ичи 
Number of illustra 
tive quotutions ra367 чм 2424) ТТИ 
Of the 240,165 main words in the whole 


of the Oxford Dictionary 177,970-are current, 
52,464 are obsolete, 9,731]. alien. 

The letter S yields the most words, no 
fewer than 57,428, P coming next with 
37,689, and C third with 29,295. There are 
4,746 words under X, Y, Z together. 

(Tym anata, | 
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An American View of “ Living India" 
— К. Natarajan. Editor, ‘Геол. ЛЙ 


A fui l. * 


Miss Kuitierine Mayo's Mother fmilia has 
been the precursor of Several books in 
india and in America. Two of them are 
written by Americans who visited India and 
had far better opportunities of observing the 
conditions of the ¢ountry than Miss Mayo. 
One of these is Mrs, Geritude Williams’ 
Understanding Initia whieh had already been 
appreciatively noticed in (һе Ийман Review. 
The other is Living fauia tiy Me. Savel памі 
who vished ahis country їп 1923-24 and 
wis present omn the scene when an Akali Jatha 
was stopped irom entering Nübhin lerritory. His 
deseripliun af the incileat fs both vivid and 
instructive. We reproduce g few sentences 
here: * The Juia moved slowly, The British 
Aumintstrater advanced io meet the Akalis 
and, according to oficial version, explained, 
ihat if (hey did not comply with his order he 
woold be compelle! to open fire The Jatha 
kept on towards Ihe shrine amd fire was 
ordered, The firing was in regular volley, 
aod without the desuitory shots which would 
hove followed had the Sikhs returned the 


* MOTTO- A reviewer м bueksis om perem with tiewe anil — E ine оки shouts 
3 literati, science aid = SM and a um which he uprilies FIRME T or ——— 
еу, iriall 97 niv, se his humeur pron é 
"E — two Les of the critic ure: ay PAR uad کس‎ Srupaihs siwi —* 
2 tele үк Май p ie throngh the fel! at eritician 
m beer be ce ete, the perfect critic i» ün nimpossihility. being ignorat Б 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
(A) ESSAY-REVIEW CRITICAL STUDIES 
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As neither evergidttiy cod зоне сан E 
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Tint neuter іх зайт, Іі G 
Handle Augie ўрта, MP, un E 


Gre. Hut the datha advanced 
were ordered under arrest п 
cheerfully, 


‘They 
submitted 
During the firing only ihree 
of ihe Akalis je the ranks of the Јаћа 
and these only after they were wounded. 
The rest stood their groumd. Two days 


è = 
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later, | talked at the Ampitsar hospital with 
the three who had left the TIR: wounded. 
Fhe bullets hod been extracted, and: os: they 
lay on sitk beds they expressed to me their 
sorrow al not being in Jail with their Jatha - 
better they lal died, they thonghi, than to 
have separated from their fellows," 

Mr. Zimand aifirms as the result of his 
own personal observation that none of the - 
Jatha carried any füre-srm, while the official 
report alleged tial the Sikhs were armed. 
Mr, dimand atthe request of ihe au authorities 
stated the facis as he knew them, add also 
mentioned them in a» ope: leer to Mr. 
Gandhi, Living India is mot a sensational 
book but: it is packed witlr facts carefully sifted 
and is a reliable guide to the foreigner who 
is desirous of understanding present-day India 
in all its many phases, 

The book is enriched by an introduction 
bv "A E." (Mr. George Russell) who ایاج زيا‎ 
Mr. Zimand when 
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conditions of Ireland in fhe dark days preced- 
ing ihe establishment of the Irish Free State 
Mr. Russel says his own Interest in India 
began forty years ago when he read the 
Upanishads, Rhagavadgite, the Buddhist Suttas 
and other sacred books. He did nol, how- 
ever, expect that the life of India would be as 
idealistic or mystic as the thought of its great- 
est sages, On the contrary, he observes :— 
“| was prepared rather to find that the Na- 
tion which had the loftiest spiritual imagination 
must have states of spiritual degradation 
balancing its highest vision, and this I think 
might be inferred from the Brahmanical 

ychology which opposes the Lokas to the 
Tales, the spiritual states of our being lo the 
sensual states and from which | infer that 
with every ascent to spirit a new abyss opens 
which is the dark opposite of the heaven into 
which the soul has climbed.” 

In plain language this means that the 
more a people plunge into metaphysics the 
léss are they fitted to deal with the problems 
of practical life. Hence Buddha studiously 
eschewed metaphysical speculations. The 
Gita itself points out that the path of action 
is the proper corrective to the speculative- 
minded, and the path of contemplation to the 
energetic type of men. The foreign domina- 
tion forces India to partake of the active lite 
and there is much truth in Mr. Russell's 
observation that i£ may prove to be the very 
cause of an Indian renaissance. “ All cul- 
tures, however high," he writes, “tend to 
decav, and | doubt if there could be any 
resurrection unless one cullure was crossed 
by another. China as well as India seems 
te be stirred at present by the crossing of 
their own culture with the thought and 
science of Europe. Their own culture prob- 
ably is the Mendelian dominant and they 
will absorb into themselves the culture. of 
Europe and renew with vigour their own 
spiritual and cultaral life." 

Mr. Russell illustrates his view by refer- 
ence to Ireland. “My own country, Ireland.” 
he writes " has had a renaissance in my own 
lime, and! think it was due to the crossing 
of the original Gael with the Saxon, the 
Dane and the Norman. We came toa new 
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intellectual life and at last could declare in- 
tellecinal as well as political Independence.” 
Mr. Russell concludes on a noie of hope, 
"1 kave no donubi" he writes, *' out of Ше 
ferment in India will come a new renaissance, 
lt is not natural to expect these fighting for 
that independence to-day should be philo- 
sophical as | looking at the sirugele froma 
distance, | feel certain’ thal In ‘spite of the 
fact that India is in the trough of one of its 
waves of civilisation, there are in it the spiri- 
tual elements which will lead to a greai re- 
surrection. lt may be ihe labonr ofa century 
or more, but [am inspired to believe that a 
people who had so marvellous a Spiritual life 
in tbe past must have H quickened avait once 
more under cyclic law.” Contact-with Western 
civilisation has not killed out the Indian as i 
has the Red Indian, the African and the 
Australian. It has, on the other hand, stimo- 
lated dormant powers of assimilation ani) 
resistance. The biological analogy [= only 
approximately true, but it is our faith 100, 
as itis Mr. Russell's, that a new and gréater 
India is rising out of the present conflict, 


History of Pre-Moghul Muslim India.* 
—By “Historians.” 


The first volume of that monumental 
work, The Cambridge History of India, 
was issued more than seven years ago; 
The third volume has only come from the 
University Press within the last few months 
and we have still to wait for Vol. П. Unless 
this dilatory procedure cam be improved 
upon, history itself will begin to outrun the 
record, and the completion of ithe work will 
have to be postponed to a far distant date. 
This unusual delay isto be regretted. A 
prompter publication of the volumes: would 
enhance the value of the work to those who 
want to make a consecutive study of Indian 
History. tis rather tantalising to have to 
skip a whole volume by, jumping straight 
from thè Monuments of Ancient History (ihe 
concluding chapter of Vol. |) to the begin- 
ning ої the L3ih century A.D. and we. are 
not given any explanation of the hidtus, 
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being merely (informed in a notice that 
Volume I will be published later." Let 
us hope it will soon appear, 

The present volume deals generally 
with the history of India under Mohammedan 
rule, from the time of the earliest invasions 
of the Muslims to the overthrow of the Lodi 
dynasty on the field of Panipat and the 
establishment of Babar on the throne of 
Delhi, that is, irom about 1200 to above 
i526. The editor has found il necessary 
ta carry on the history of oiher-Siales either 
16-Hie termination of the State's independence 
or to a period at which it can be conveniently 
relinquished. The voluineis edited by Sir 
Wolseley. Haig—Lecturer in Persian in the 
London School of Oriental Studies—who has 
had for his collaboratore. in. their respective 
degarimenis such acknowledged authorities as 
Sir E, Denison Ross, Mr, OQ. E. Harvey, Mr: 
S, Krishnaswami Avyangar, Don Martino de 
Zilva Wickremasinghe and Sir John Marshall. 
The last named has written a chapter onthe 
monuments of the Mohammedan period and 
has supplied ihe admirable photographic 
illustrations appended to. ihe volume. The 
Editor has himself contributed some of the 
most important chapters to the book. Of 
the twenty-ihree chapters spread over 640 
pages, he has:written eighteen himseli, Only 
one of the Mohammedan chapters was.entrust- 
ed. 10 a colleague, Sir Denison Ross, who has 
written the thirteenth, on the Kingdoms of 
Gujarat and Khandesh, The other [four 
chapters farmed out deal with detached topics. 
Professor S5. K. Ayyangar ofl Madras has 
treated of the Hindu 5tales in South India 
AD. 1000—1565 in which chapter the story 
af Viavanagaris related. — Mr. G. E. Harvey 
ef the Indian Civil Service, whose work on 
Burma's history is well-known, has written 
the chapter on the Shan Immigration, cover- 
ing ihe period 1287—1531. Don Martino de 
Ziva Wickremasinghe contributes a nine- 
page chapter on Ceylon, and Sir John 
Marshall a long one on the moanments of 
Muslim India, which corrects (he impression 
the reader may obtain from all the fighting 
and slaughter in the olher chapters. These 
Invaders could destroy; bul they could 
construct fine buildings as well 

Por the ordinary reader who has fitile 
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lime or inclination to wade through à bewiller-- 


ing array of names, dates and dynasties, this 


elaborate volume will offer no great attraction, 
but for the student of Indian history ii should 
prove an inexhaustible mine of information, 


The writers are all experis in their various 
branches of the subject, and they have 
marshalled the facts Jor fhe most. part in 
lucid and consecutive form.. The narrative 
is almost unbroken. by the discussion of 
particular. theories. Sir John Marshall's: 
learned  disquisition. on the monuments of 
Pre-Moghul Muslim India stands by Itself as 
a survey of the architectural remains of the 
periods covered by ihe volume. Dui the 
whole work deserves more (han a superficial 
perusal and will long be referred to as an 
authoritative record of ihe events with which 
it deals, OF course, it suffers from the defect 
of its quality as a co-operative work, and nol: 
that of a single author, Also the subject 
does not lend itself to unity of plan, treatment 
or development. The book deals with pré- 
Moghul Muslim rule from the first invasion 
of Sind to the overthrow of the Lodi dynasty 
at Panipat in 1526, But there are smaller 
streams lo consider, Kingdoms rose and 
fell all over the land, Mohammedan and 
Hindu, and their fortunes have to be followed. 
The year 1526 is nol. a natural ending for. 
all the sub-stories. Thus the history of 
Vilayanagar is properly continued until its 
overthrow by the Muslim kings of the Deccan 
in 1565; other States are dealt with until 
their annexation by Akbar, 

Then, there are the independent topics ої 
Burma and Ceylon. All this could not be 
welded іпіо one comprehensive whole. There 
is no unity of development. Sir Wolseley 
Haig has had expert assistance, but the 
amazing thing js that he has written mosi of 
ihis big volume- himself, with a wonderful 
mastery of detail (iis noleasy reading, 
for the general direction. of movement Їп 
early Indian history is hidden under a mass 
of rivalries and imtrigues and fighting, These 
invaders were a ruthless competent people, 
but the ruthlessness was for long much more 
in evidence than ihe competence. But ifit 
is fol easy reading even for the trained 
Studeni of history, it must have been very 
hard writing and the student -should be 
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grateful that the editor hus given the material 
whatever coherence is possible by keeping 
so much of itin his own hand, 

To many readers, the chapter by Sir 
John. Marshall will appeal as the most 
interesting portion of the book. To the 
Indian sense of the decorative, the invading 
Muslims, who һай already assimilated the 
culture of Syria and of fran, brought breadth 
and spaciousness. The happiest union of 
the two styles was perhaps achieved at 
Gujarat, where the. Muhammedans. found a 
singularly beautiful style of local architecture, 
and i£ reached its highest point in the Masiids 
at Ahmadabad and Champanir, of which 
very adequate plates are included in this 
volume. It is truly observed that the longer 
the Muhammedans remained in India, the 
more deeply was their art imbued with Hindu 
feeling. Sir John takes the middle line 
between the two schools, one of which holds 
that Inlo-Islamic art is merely & local variety 
of Islamic art and the other of which (being 
in sympathy with Indian rather than with 
Muhammedan ideals) sees in it nothing more 
than a modified form of Hindu art. He 
deinonstrates ja à deeply interesting study. of 
the monuments of the period, that Indo- 
Islamic architecture derives its character from 
both sources though not always in an equal 
degree and that India, like. almost every 
other country which came under Muslim rule, 
developed a local Muslim style of her own 
based primarily on indigenous ideals and 
stamped with a strong national individuality, 
Nowhere did its two sources blend with such 
felicity as In Gujarat. 

The a ance of this volume» will be 
welcomed by all students of Indian history, 
since it covers a period not dealt with in 
detail by any historian since Elphinstone 
and Elliott, Much has been discovered since 
they wrote, and local histories and special 
studies have revealed a vast amount of 
material ihat was previously unkoown or 
obscure. The whole volume wiih ihe excep- 
tion of the chapters on Southern fndia, 

lon, and Burma, and Guiarat and the not- 

chapter by Sir John Marshall on the 
monuments of Muslim India has been written 
bytheeditor himself. He may well be congra- 
tulated on the clarity with which he has 


dealt with the multitude of States and. dymas- 
ties, and the—to a large extent, if not wholly — 
undivided authorship has doubtless allowed 
of greater unity of conception ad ann avoid- 
ance of dissenting opinions, The volume 
contains an excellent bibliography and index. 
Scholars will be grateful to Sir Wolseley 
Haig and his colleagues for a. valuable piece 
of work, which will bethe foundation of all 
study and teaching about these centuries for 
many years to come. The book is also em- 
bellished and beautified, thanks to a generous 
contribution by Sir Dorabji Tata, by over à 
hundred excellent and well-executed: i 

tions of the buildings referred to in the text, 
which.go à long way im elucidating the de- 
scriptions, 

We hope we have said enough to es- 
press our appreciation of the book under 
survey. But we must indicate our objections 
and criticisms brieily, before we close this 
review. Put shortly, the editor does not 
seem to us to have appreciated the fact that 
ina history of India—even of the period of 
Muslim. domination—there should be some 
place found forthe Hinds —his ideals, social and 
religious developments, architectural montu- 
ments and cultural progress. In this respect 
the book under consideration is sadly dis- 
appointing. We have praised above Sir John 
Marshall's chapter on the Muslim monu- 
ments of the pre-Moglul period, bul even 
Sir Joho has evidently caught the contagion 
and is studiously silent about the Hindu 
monuments of three centuries. Again, the 
greatest upheaval in the history of Southern 
India in particular, and the countryin general— 
during the period covered by the book under 
notice-—the birth, growth, expansion and deve- 
lopment of modern Vaishnavism, which has 
influenced the lives and conduct of hundreds 
of millions of Hindus, is conspicoous by its 
absence, and the names of the mn protago- 
nists of the movement (like Chaitanya and 
Kabir} are not to be found in the exhaustive 
index. Other similar defects could justly be 
pointed out. The long and short of it is 
that what the writers have attempted is not a 
history of India but that of the invastons, 
wars, conquests and monuments of the pre- 
Moghul Muslims in India—which is an entire- 
ly different thing, 


America through Foreign Spectacles.” 
— By Prof: Ruchiram Sahni. 


While looking through Miss -Mayo's 
filthy book, the wppermost thought in my 
mind was that | should write to all my 
American friends not to lose a momen). in 
publicly denouncing their country-woman for 
her great disservice to Western civilization. 
| am sorry | changed my mind and decided 
lo let Miss Mayo alone. | was certain in 
my own mind that before long the authoress 
would be paid in her own coin with more 
than compound interest. A book so- out- 
rdgeously provocative us Motter Mulit cer- 
tainly is, could not possibly be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. There was no other 
effective answer to one who picks up isolated 
cases of social ugliness: here and there, dis- 
torts and magnifies them, pieces them together 
and straightway proceeds to calumniale а 
whole nation- Many of the things she has 
mentioned are news even to us, who have 
taken some little part in studying our nation- 
al foibles and weaknesses and are: trying to 
remove them: 

No Indian has the smallest doubt in his 
mind that the main object with which Mother 
India was published was political propaganda 
of the lowest character, The time chosen 
was when India was struggling to gain her 
political freedom, ‘Copies of the book were 
freely distributed not among social reformers 
in this country, but among those to whose 
hands, after our own efforts, Providence has 
entrosted our political destiny. Who supplied 
every member oi ihe House of Commons with 
at least one copy of the hook, unsolicited and 
without charge? Where did this large sum 
of money come from? What was the object 
in view in distributing thousands of copies to 
other persons? Lord Olivier has told us that 
he received as many as four copies of the 
book in this manner, 
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| have said so much abou! Miss Mayo 
and her misbegotten child here, because it is 
only as a rejoinder to her that Mr. Gauba 
has been prompled to expose to public view 
some of the shocking weaknesses of presenil- 
day American social life. For this, Ameri- 
cans have to thank iheir wicked country- 
woman in ihe first place, and shall | also 
add ?—1hey have to thank themselves for ii 
in the second place, inasmuch as, with all 
their more or less intimate knowledge of our 
social life, they have failed in. their obvious 
duty in condemning a fillhy book whieh is 
not only an outrage upon truth but which 
was prepared and broadcasted with a most 
unworthy motive. | 

There is this difference between Mother India 
and Uncle Sham, thal while the one has been 
produced by a woman ignorant of lhe lan- 
guage, customs and traditions of the people 
about whom she ventures to write, and 
is based mostly on hearsay evidence collected 
in the course of. a tour through the country, 
the other relies almost entirely upon the 
authoritative statemenis of American Judges, 
reformers and publicists of repute, Mr, Gauba 
has simply presented the other side of the 
picture and shown that if, in spite of the 
efons ої succession of religious and 
social reformers, there are still some ugly 
spots in our social system, the muilti-storied 
superstructure which Western civilization has 
set up in the greal and glittering cities of 
America do not harbour angels. 

Books of this class do no good to any- 
body and may do much harm im various 
ways. Butif the publication of Lacie Sham 
succeeds in shaming tbe authoress of Mother 
India and deterring future Miss Mayos from 
embarking upon similar campaigns. of whole- 
sale vilification, Mr. Gauba will have done a 
notable service both to. India and America 
d earned the gratitude of both coun- 
ries. 
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REcEST LITERATURE. OF INDIAN 
ECONOMICS 

Economic Organisation of Indian Vil- 
lages, Vol. Il.—HBy N. С. Ranga, (D. В. Тага- 
sorevala Sons & Co, 190 Hornby Road, 

mbay.) 1929. 

Studies in Indian Rural Economics. 
By 5. Kesava lyengar. (P, S. King & Son, 
Ltd, 2-4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
London, S. W.) 1928. 

The broad facts of the economic organizi- 
tion of Indian villages are common knowledge, 
but a study, such as Mr. Ranga has ünder- 
taken, which gives statistical precision (0 
those facts, is as rare as if. is welcome, Dis- 
cession ofthe economie conditions of three 
villages in Southern India, of ryots, and of 
labour, is not merely of local value, The 
figures may not be unassailable, bul in col- 
lecting them, the author has taken great 
pains. Interest in quantitative Economics, 
which the author shows so markedly, ought 
to be shared by all who aspire lo make a 
contribution to thé solution of social difficul- 
lies. Movement of population from those 
areas, where there is severe pressure on 
subsistence, to those where lund is not pro- 
perly developed or scarcely developed at all, 
is urged, A sensible policy for facilitating 
the movement by (he provision of information 
and financial grants is recommended, An 
overwhelming case is made for the migration 
of the Andhras into the Dominions of the 
Nizam under proper safeguards. This, how- 
ever, is. a highly controversial question. A 
daring and novel suggestion is a scheme for 
a District Federation of Agricultural Puncha- 
vets and a Presidency Federation which 
would become ihe instrument for promoting 
the interests of the agriculturists in all possi- 
ble ways, subsidized in the same way as is the 
Agricultural Organization Society in England. 
The book deserves jo be read carefully and 
its suggestion to be examined and sified. 

Studies in indian Rural Economics discusses 
the familiar problems. In the discussion, the 
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author shows considerable study and insight. 
There are several good books which have 
recently appeared on Indian rural econontics, 
and the one ander review should rank among 
the best alike for its lucidity anid soundness. 
The author has mastered his subject and has 
written an excellent text-book on a topic of 
great interest and importance. l 

The Economic Condition of India 
during the Sixteenth Century Dy H: L- 
Chablani, (Oxford Book & Siationery Co., 
Kashmere Gate, Delhi.) 1929. 

The book attempts to depict the economic 
conditlon of India during the sixteenth century. 
It treats of population, agricultural and indus-- 
trial output, trade and communications and 
the standard of living: The facts are based 
mainly upon the narratives of the foreign 
travellers and the Ai .-Akbari, They give 
an overdrawn picture of India’s past econo- 
mic prosperity. To take a few instances, 
Abdur Razaak is quoted as saying “all the 
inhabitants of this country (Ууауапараг) 
both those of the exalted rank and oi an in- 
ferior class, down to the artisans of the bazar, 
wear pearls or rings adorned with precious 
stones, in their ears, round iheir. necks, 
on their arms, on the upper part of the hand, 
ang on the fingers.” Again: "In Akbar's 
dominion food was so cheap that the daily 
allowance of fodder allowed to the horses in 
the Imperial stable included two seers of 
four, one and a half seer of sugar and hali 
a seer of ghee’ Towards the close of the 
book, ihe author enjoins self-denial, “lest 
ithe story may read too much like a fairy 
tale." The apprehension, however, has been 
fulfilled, The book is intended “ to correct the 
impression created by Moreland's writings," 
butin order to beable to do that efective- 
ly, the author must be critical and discrimi- 
nating, and hot disposed to give. too easy a 
credence and accept uncrilically contempo-- 
rary writings. Nevertheless. the book is plea. 
sant and fascinating reading and it will serve 
as a wholesome correction to Mr. Moreland’; 
well-known volumes. 
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Cow-Protection in Та, Ву L. L- 
Sundara Ram, (The South Indian Humani- 
tarian League, 436 Mint Street, George Town, 
Madras.) 1928.. 


This is a book which both the Hindus 
and ihe Muhammedans will read with profit. 
To the Hindu, it is shown by unimpeachable 
evidence, both historic and shasiric, that 
cow-sacriice was not only permitted bul 
pracüised in ancient India. To the Muham- 
medans, ilis Shown by equally ood evidence, 
that cow-sacrifice is not a religious 
obligation, hut merely a bad historical legacy. 
A strong plea is made for mutual tolerance, 
There is an adeguale treatment of ihe 
humanitarian aspect of ihe problem The 
economie considerations relalinp to cow- 
protection, which the author hopes to 
elaborate in an intended publication on tlie 
subject, ure discussed incidentally. {i is, on 
the whole, an excellent book. The author 
has given serious thought to the problem 
of cow-protection, to the solution of which 
the book is a useful contribution, 


A History of Village Communities in 
Western India,—By A. 5. Altekar. (Oxford 
University, Bombay.) 1928. 


Mr. A. S. Altekar's book gives a vivid 
historical account of village lile in the 
Bombay Presidency. At a time when we 
hear so much about the revival of the 
village as effective unit of Local Self-Govern- 
ment, the book is particularly welcome, for 
the great wealth of sound economic material 
it contains, 1m ihe first pari is discussed 
the village government, Ше powers and 
functions of the village officers and the village 
council, the setilement ol disputes, and 
taxation. In the second js dealt with village 
life, the composition of Ihe village, the 
occupations of the villagers, village sanitation, 
social amenities, religion and charity. The 
source of evidence is good and the discussion 
illuminating. It is a very conscientious, 
comprehensive and scholarly piece of work 
and should be an incentive to similar research 
in other parts of India, 
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RECENT BOOKS ON INDIAN? ECONOMICS 


Indian Practical Banking.—By о. S, 


Krishnamoorthy, (0. В. Taraporevala © E 
& Co., 190, Hornby Road, Bombay.) 


This 15 а short, simple and illuminative 
treatise on Indian banking. dis not & study 
of the principles, but oi. the. aciual. meihods 
of Banking business {п India. Ignorance 
about banking is very general in this country, 
There is a vast and growing body of pedantic 
literature on it, But there was a real 
necessity for an intelligible treatinent of it, 
which this book now sapplies Not only 
to the students of Economics and Commerce, 
but even to the “man in the street,” this 
book would prove helpful Hf the sivle of 
ihe book is male a lille, more vivid, after 
Ihe manner of Hariley Withers, so as to 
make the reading pleasant, the book would 
add lo iis usefulness -and attractiveness. As 
ii is, it is a capital, short study of a great 
subject. 


Village Local Self-Government in 
British India. — By N. P. Hirukar, MLA LL. B., 
(Amraoti, Berar.) 1025. 


Mr. N. P. Hirukars Village Local Self- 
Government in British India js a work of 
considerable merit, |i is a very useful 
addition to [he literature of n subject which, 
10 quote Mr. Javakars Foreword, is "of 
perennial interest not only lo the student of 


present-day politics but io all those who- 


desire. to seg that the foundations of Self- 
Government in India, are well and truly 
laid." The essay was prepared for the 
peus of a competition organised by the 
ndian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. li 
embodies results of much useful research, 
and is full of valuable. information and 
striking suggestions of a construciive char- 
acter, The author within a short compass 
surveyed the entire tield—both historically 
amd critically. His historical sketch of the 
subject is accurate-and sound, while his many 
suggestions are evidently the result of 
careful thinking and. merit. serious considera- 
tion beth at the hands of Government and 
the people, 
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RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


"An Outline of Philosophy._By B. Rus- 


sell. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Museum 
Street, London.; 1928. 


In his Outline of Philosophy, Mr. Bertrand 
Russell endeavours to show the sort of worid 
in which, according 10 modern science, we 
reilly live, and how. iî differs from the world 
in which we seem to live. He considers how 
we come by our knowledge and what degree 
of reliance we cau place upon its various 
parts. In this connection he discusses per- 
ception, memory, the way in which animals 
and infants learn, the part played by words, 
the process of induction, and our ways of 
discovering natural laws. He passes next to 
the consideration of some of the great -philo- 
Sophers of the past, thence to ethics, and final- 
ly to man’s place in the universe, showing 
at once the limitations of his power and the 
justification of his hopes and ideals; The 
scope of the work is comprehensive and there 
is an attempt throughout to. make clear to 
every reader (he bearing of recent physical 
discoveries upon our ideas of matter and its 
relation to mind, showing how matter is less 
alien to mind, than it formerly seemed, while, 
at the same time, mind appears from modern 
psychology to be rather less of a mystery 
than it was thought to Бе. During thè pre- 
sent century, science has completely changed 
the picture of the world which it offers for 
our acceptance, and in this book the new 
world is presented in simple language. Al 
the same time few—perhaps none—of the so- 
called schools of philosophy will get much 
comfort from Mr. Russell's new treatise, One 
reason for this is that he does not try to in- 
terpret the world in terms of existing philoso- 
phical systems. His effort is to line up 
philosophy with the latest developments in 
physics and psychology, All the isms fare 
ill at Mr. Russell's hands—even Behaviorism, 
valuable as it is, breaks down. as a final phi- 
losophy, in his opinion, But mere negation 
is by no means the significant part of his 
message. He claims the right of every science 
to formulate a positive system, The clarity 
and simplicity of language and style that 
characterize all his writings make this fresh 
treatment of old problems a joy to the reader, 
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and the book is highly suggestive and thought- 
provoking, 


Introduction to Indian Philosophy.—By 
Jwala Prasad- {The indian Press, Ltd., Alaha- 
bad 1928. 


Professor Jwala Prasad's Jntrodaction to 
Indian Philosophy is a concise account of 
the subject it deals with, which most of the 
Indian Universities have prescribed in their 
B.A. curriculum. Within the scope of 
this short treatise, the author has touched the 
most difficult points in the Jain, Buddhist and 
Nyaya philosophies. The book satisfactorily 
caters for the needs of a beginner in the sub- 
ject. itis handy, intelligible and yet com- 
prehensive as the average reader would de- 
sire ii to be; technicalities: in it have been 
reduced to a minimum. It will be found 
highly useful by students, and all who 
wish to gain an insight iato Hindu philosophy, 
Though but a short treatise of less than. two 
hundred pages, it covers a large ground and 
its Statements are sound, accurate and lucid. 
It would form an almost ideal text-book for 
the student of Hindu philosophy. 


Greek Philosophy before Plato. Ву 
Robert Scoon, (Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, U. S. A.) 1928. 


A History of Modern Philosophy. —By 
B; H. W. Dresser, (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., Museum Street, London.) 1928. 


Philosophy of the Recent Past.—By K. 
Perry. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 597-99 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, U. S, A.) 


The first and the third books in our list 
come from America and deal respectively 
with the remote past and the recent past. 
Professor Scoon’s Greek Philosophy Before 
Plato is à lucid, sound, and interesting sketch 
of the ancient Greek philosophy to the time 
of Plato. The work of one who knows what 
he is writing about, it is marked by knowledge 
and scholarship and may be safely recommend- 
ed to students, ,. Professor Perry's book, 
op thé contrary, js an outline of European 
and American philosophies since 1860 only. 
As a history of contemporary philosophy in 
Europe and America, ithas a distinct value 
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ofits own, there being very few up-to-date 
works on the subject, Thus Philosophy of the 
Recent Past with its lucid exposition and 
copious references will enable the readers lo 
have access Lo the philosophers of. continen- 
tal Europe and also of the English-speaking 
countries . . .Dr. Dresser's work places before 
the student ah excellent perspdctive of the 
whole range of philosophic thought from 
mediaval times to ihe present day. Part | 
includes Bacon and Empiricism, Hobbes and 
Materialism, Descartes. Spinoza, Locke, Ber- 
keley and others. Pari || contains a fuli- 
length study of Kant, followed by sketches of 
Schelling, Schopenhauer, Mill, Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley, and the modern schools of 
thoughtin Germany and Prance. A special 
section is devoted to philosophy in America. 
The plan of the book is thes comprehensive 
and this. History of Modern Philosophy will 
serve to introduce the student and the gener- 
al reader to the leading tendencies and 
systems of modern thought. 


The Use of Philosophy —By J. H, 
Muirhead. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
Museum Street, London, W. C.) 1928. 


Modern Problems in Philosophy.— By 
J. Laird (Cassell & Co., Ltd:, La Belle Sauvage, 
London.) 1928. 


Proiessor Muirhead's TAe Use of Philo- 
sophy consists of papers and addresses given 
on different occasions during his residence in 
California. Though on subjects as wide 
apart as religion, politics, and American 
social life, these papers are bound together 
by their philosophical point of view, which 
for want of a better name, might be called 
idealistic, The first three lectures deal with 
the meaning and general place of philosophy 
as a subject of study, The fourth is on 
“the spirit of man," spirit here meaning 
“the whole man" This is followed bya 
series of lectures on different subjects such as 
Social Life, Religion, the Life of Knowledge, 
etc, in which (he learned author deals with 
ihe application of the leading conceptions of 
philosophy io different departments. of modern 
life, and more particularly to society and 
politics. The last two addresses, delivered 
to Scotsmen in America on “The Scott 
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Abroad” and “Sir Walter Scott "are sure to 
interest our readers. We quote two short 
passages from the first 
valour, ber arrogance, her belief in her 
own destiny have oot been quenched by the 
free-citizenship of a wider empire; her 
traditions have suflered no wound or injur 

in a loyal co-operation," “The Seottis 

nation has. lost iis political independence by 
voluntarily merging it In that of England, 
or, if you like, by annexing England and 
hood-winking her by leaving her the old 
country and name.” Of course, Dr. Muirhead 
isa Scott M. A. of Glasgow and Oxford, and 
LL.D; of Glasgow and California: and 
writes, therefore, like a patriotic Scotsman . » 
_. Professor John Laird's Modert Problems 
in Philosophy is a highly suggestive booklet 
dealing with such subjects as lhe Philosophy 
of Nature, Life, Mind and Values: The out- 
look of the author is distinctly modern and 
the way he tackles the principles underlying 
current thought will appeal to all students 
of twentieth century tendencies in higher cul- 
lure. 


LATEST IMAGINATIVE PROSE LITERATURE 


The Treasury House of Eastern 
Story.—Edited by Sir E, Denison ‘Ross. 
(Chapman and Hall, Ltd,, London.) 1929. 


We noticed in a previous issue oi the 
Hindustan Review, in terms of appreciation, 
this new series of oriental classics now made 
available in excellent English transiations. 
The first volume, the famous Hitopadesa, 
—which teaches principles of government by 
means of apologues—was made accessible 
in Johnson's rendering, carefully revised by 
Dr: L- D. Barneti oi the British Museum. 
The second was a collection of stories from 
the Qalistan. and Ihe Basim of ihe renowned 
Persian author—Saadi, edited with an 
excellent Introduction by Mr. Reuben Levy. 
[he third work is Stories of the Buddha, 
being selections from that well-known collec- 
tion called the Jataka. This choice selection 
from the Pali Jgtaka, or the tales of the 
previous births of Gautama Buddha, con- 
taining a rich store of ancient Indian fable 
and folk-lore pressed into the service of 
Buddhism, is edited with an Introduction 
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hy Mrs. Rhys Davids, Lecturer in Pali at 


ihe: School of Orienta) Studies, and the 
greatest living auihority on Southern Buddhist 
literature. Thus the. series, when completed, 


will form a splendid collection of Western. 


literature af stories and tales. 


The Story of Hassan: A Novel of India. 
— By John Anthony. (Nisbet & Co, Ltd., 22 
Berners Street, London, W. 1.) 


Mr. John Anthony's The Story of Fussan is 
an interesting délineation of life in India 
and should appeal to a large circle of readers, 
Hassan's birth was the result of a very irre- 
gular alliance between an old and amenable 
Punjabi petition-writer and a beautiful do- 
minating mother from the hills. There is 
Something very piquant about Hassan's 
account of the English in India and their 
quaint ideas of order and practice, the 
Absurdity and extravagance which are a 
continued surprise to him when contrasted 
with the eminently reasonable practices: in 
such matters as constitute average Indian 
lite. This entertaining autobiography is 
imerspersed with characteristic anecdotes 
told by an Indian story-teller. The book is 
primarily intended to interest the Anglo- 
indian, M is really a little gem of a thing, 
asa drolland diverting story, with a fine 
touch of irony. But it is as far removed 
from real Indian life as English novels, 
written by foreigners, are bound to he. ft 
niay, however, be read for its pungent fun. 


Quest and Conquest — By. V, E. Bannis- 
dale. (Longmans, Greea & Co., 6 Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta.) 1929. 


Mr. V. E. Bannisdale's Quest amd. Conquest 
is an excellent tale of the early days of 
European enterprise, when adventurers and 
soldiers of fortune competed wilh one another 
for founding states. The story is of absorb- 
ing interest, in spite of a ralher exiravagant 
foreword by the author, The story is sel 
against the. background of the picturesque 
days of the “ Last of the Moghuls “ when 
the Mahrattas were ihe de facto rulers of 
Hindustan. The exploits of an intrepid Irish- 
man, in the service oi the exceedingly astute 
Begum Somru, form the central theme and 
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the interest is heightened by the inevitable 
love element. The author most admirably 
depicts the character of Gopal Singh, who: 
gave his life on the field for (he sake of his 
commander. At places, the Indian reader 
has either difficulty in following the story or 
in appreciating ithe genuineness of the por- 
trait, by reason of the colour laid on with too 
thick à brush, as in the case of the Begum. 
But on the whole, Quest and Conquest is a. 
highly creditable performance and deserves 
Appreciation, 


Night Falls on Siva's Hill —By Edward 
Thompson. (William Нигїетап, Ltu.) 


Mr. Edward Thompson has long since 
made his mark as a faithful exponent of 
social conditions in India to-day, and so his 
Night falls ow Siva's Hill is à story of great 
Interest, which deserves a large circulation. A 
girl who reigns like a queen over an Indian 
jungle need not feel any lack of company or 
amusement if she has the humanily to watch 
the people round her with interest and the 
imagination to fill ihe forest with spirit forces 
from an ancient mythology. And the father 
of soch а giri could only fail to share her 
content through brooding on some ancient 
injustice about his coming (here. So Mr. 
Thompson, aiter describing (he lives of two 
Such people und the forces of Anglo-Indian 
bigotry that sent them into ihe wilds; draws 
the wise conclusion that one should по! 
demand absolute justice for oneself; by that 
simple recipe he shows thal anyone can be 
as comtented and independent as Miss Nico- 
lette in her jungle. We have no desire to 
spoil the story by disclosing more of it, 


Denmark’s Best Stories, Norway's Best 
Stories and Sweden's Best Stories. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd, Museum (тее, 
London.) 


These three collections of Short stories are 
an American enlerprize —due to the labours 
ofthe American-Scandinavian Foundation— 
and are intended as an introduction to 
modern Scandinavian literature of tales, 
The Danish collection consists of seventeen 
shor! stories chosen from ihe works of 
masters of fiction, edited wilh an Introduction 
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and bi hical notes by Hanna Larsen. 
The same editor's other two collections are 
even more interesting. The Norwegian 
contains twenty-one stories and the Swedish 
twenty-two, both well-introduced. Seventy 
years of Norwegian literary history are 
surveyed in this selection of stories by 
masters of Norwegian prose. The introduc- 
tion and biographical notes show these 
writers in their proper perspective and histo- 
rical relation ; in particular the national and 
peasant patterns that run through the texture 
of Norwegian fiction from Biornson's day 
until to-day are carefully traced, In the 
Swedish collection, às also in. the two others, 
the stories are arranged chronologically, with 
biographical notes on the authors, so that 
the reader gains a very comprehensive idea 
of the wealth and diversity of modern Swe- 
dish fiction; the swing of the pendulum 
from the wild genius and tortured psycholo- 
gical analysis of Strindberg to the charming 
romance of Selma Lagerlof and the quiet 
modern realism of Sigfrid Siwertz- These 
three volumes thus constitute a wonderful 
reportory of the choicest short stories. in the 
Scandinavian languages and should find an 
extensive circulation among lovers of high- 
class fiction. 


On Trust Ey E. W. Savi. (Hurst. & 
Blackett, Ltd, Paternoster House, Paternoster 
Row, Landon, E. C.) 1929 


Mr. E. W. Savi is a voluminous writer of 
fiction, but. it is perhaps tho first time that he 
has placed the scene of story in India. ft 
depicts some aspects of modern Anglo-Indian 
life faithfully. On Trust isa capital story— 
а wonderful delineation of“ unscrupulous 
wives, confirmed drunkards, the district 
officia] who. is foo mnch of à * ruler ' to be 
human, the harmless flirt, the chaste wife 
about whom thereby hangs a tale" Julian 
Orme is a member oí this motley crowd— 
a person of the finest sensibilities. During 
his voyageto ladia he meets the ** correspond- 
ence bride’ of a heartless Don Juan who no 
sooner she lands shatters her rosy dreams. 
Julian befriends her and marries her. Sud- 
denly an. enemy—hjs first wife—believed to 
be dead, breaks in upon their happiness and 
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almost threatens to reduce Hilary to the un- 
enviable position of # husbandless wife. The 
story thus holds the reader's ny 
interest. |i is open to argument whether 
Mr. Savi's story is typical of Anglo-Indian 
life. That question need not be pursued 
here, as we are dealing, after all, witha 
work  proféssed!y entertaining and not 
didactic. Bui many of the scenes and tuci- 
dents are drawn true to Hie- 


LATEST TOURISTS LITERATURE 


Cook's Traveller's Handbook for Plaes- 
tine and Irag.—By Roy Elston. (Thomas 
Cook & Son, Lid., Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W.) 1929, 


The various handbooks for travellers, 
compiled by Mr. Roy Elston for Messrs, 
Thomas Cook's series of guides, have been 
highly appreciatively noticed by us in the 
Hindustan Review during the last few years and 
strongly commended to the travelling public. 
To this growing list has lately beet allel 
«he new edition oi the Mdadbook for Pales- 
tin’, Syria and Iraq, revised by the late 
Assistant Governor of Jerusalem, and enriched 
with an appendix on the historical interest 
of the sites and monuments of Palestine by 
Professor J. Guarstang—Director of the 
British School of Archmology at Jerusalem 
and of ihe Department of Antiquities im 
Palestine. Its first edition appeared in. 1924, 
and the text has been. carefully. revised, judi- 
ciously enlarged and completely overhauled 
for the present edition. The statement of 
facts in the handbook (relating to the three 
countries dealt with) is accurate and sound, 
the information is both practical and instruc- 
tive, and the plans, map, bibliographies add 
materially to the usefulness of the volame, 
which is fully up-to-date and abreast of the 
latest events and changes. 


Michelin Guide to Great Britain.— Tenth 
edition. (Michelin Tyre Co., Ltd., 51 Fulham 
Road, London, S. W; 3.) 1929. 


The Michetin Guide to Great Britain—which 
has established alike its popularity and utility 
by having reached its tenth elo the 


best vade mecum for motorists in. the British 


et 
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islands. It contains full descriptions (in. alpha- 
hetical order) of over three thousand towns, 
over three hundred town plans in black and 
twenty in colours; a twenty-four page road 
ailas, a plan oi London's theatreland with 
parking places. and garages, an eight-page 
plan of London, a two-page plan of roads 
avoiding London, and a vast amoont of 
general information for the motorist in Britain 
-€n subjects like touring in cars, telephones 
and telegrams, ferries, antomobiie clubs, 


Steamship communication, maps and guides, 


calendar and lighting-up time-table. |t is 
thus comprehensive in scope, systematic in 
arrangement. and pricticalin iis information, 
and по motor tourist in Britain can do 
Without the Michelin Guile, 


Holiday Haunts, 1929. (Manager Creat 
Western Railway, Paddington, London.) 1929. 


The Holiday Handbook. Manager, 
— and North-Eastern Railway, London.) 
929. 


Under the Railways Act of 1921, the many 
lines of British railways were goouped under 
four managements and of these two are 
those designated the Great Western and the 
London and North-Eastern Railways. Each 
of these four publishes revised editions, 
from time to time, of big, bulky and pon- 
derous handbooks, weighing арош а couple 
of pounds each, giving full particulars of the 
many holiday resoris on ifs lines, embellished 
with maps, plans, descriptive sketches, prac- 
tical information and everything else which 
the average tourist is likely to require in the 
way of knowledge of travel conditions—and 
all this at the cost of but six pence! Marvel- 
lous, indeed, must be the organizations 
which can turn oul such super-excellent 
guidebooks and place them on the market 
for the benefit of the travelling public for a 
mere trifle: It were much te be wished that 
the various Indian railways would take A 
leaf out of the book of the British railways. 


A Road Guide to Northern India. 
—{The ‘Civil and Miliary Gazette” Press, 
Lahore.) 1929. 


A ‘Road Gate to Northern India is the 
official hand-book compiled under the aus- 
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pices ої the Automobile Association of 
orihern India, which has its headquarters 
at Lahore. Though a pretty slim book of 
not more than 50 pages, it covers.a gre 
deal of ground and is replete with highly 
useful information of a practical character— 
about cars, mads, hotels, dak "s. 
refreshment rooms, cest-houses, etc — which 
will be of very tutility and advantage to 
the motorist in Northern India. 


Wheeler’s Indian Guide to British 
Health Resorts, 1929. (A. H. Wheeler & Co., 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, 
E. C. 4; also at Bombay, Calcutta, Allaha- 
bad.) 1929 


The Medical Directory Guide to the 
British Spis and Climatic Health Resorts, 
1929. (J. & A. Churchill, 40, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, London, W, 1.) 1929; 


The indian Guide to British Health Resorts 
is 4 useiul hand-book to the beauty spots 
and health resoris of Great Britain. sited 
annually ai x nominal price of four annas, 
it will be specially appreciated and welcomed 
by those who wish to enjoy their ™ home” 
leave, The illustrations, numberi over 
hundred, leave nothing to be desired, while 
the letter-press, though necessarily brief and 
concise, is accurate and informative. The 
arrangement of the text is alphabetical, 
which facilitates reference. Containing as it 
does descriptions of all the leading British 
health resorts together with beautiful photo- 
graphic reproductions, it will be invaluable 
to those in India who may be visiting Britain. 

The Guide lo the British Spas and Climatic 
Health Resorts is annually compiled by the 
editor of the Healih Resorts section of the 
Medical Directory, Wis an excellent, ilins- 
trated hand-book to British spas— both inland 
and coastal—and includes useful lists of 
hotels, hydros and residential accommoda- 
tien. Revised with the assistance of medical 
and health officers, its information is fully 
up-to-date, and it will be found exceedingly 
useful by invalids and visitors to those places. 
lt offers sound advice as to the type of spa 
indicated for various disorders and detailed 
information about British spas, with full 
particulars abou! climate, waters, situation, 
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seasons and clinical indications. Thus it is 
à capital little guide to British health resorts. 


A Guide to the Elura Cave Temples. 
—Bvy (the late) Dr. James Burgess, C I E 
(G. Yazdani, M. A., Director of. Archieological 
Depariment, Hyderabad, Deccan.) 1929 


The late Dr. Burgess's Guide to the Elura 
Cave Temples is a standard work on the 
subject and thongh old has not been super- 
seded, Mr. G: Yazdani, the very talented 
Director of Archeology in the Nizam's 
Dominions—to whom the many interesting 
monuments in that State owe much in the 
way of conservation and preservation —has 
done well to issue a reprint of it. [n case, 
another edition be called for, we would sug- 
gest that it be issued in a handier format than 
the present size (which is a trifle unwieldy) 
and that it be furnished with an Introduction 
containing practical information about routes, 
accommodation, and expenses. 


RECENT BOOKS OP REFERENCE 


The Índia Office List, 1929. (Harrison 
& Sons, Lid,, 44 St; Martin's Lane, London, 
W. C.) 1929, 


Next to the Stafesmans Year-Book, the 
most useful reference work for use in India 
is The India Office Líst, which Is issued an- 
nually by the India office, and is compiled 
from official records by order of the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council. Its usual 
contents comprise the following sections :— 
The staff at the India Office, the Indian. Civil 
Service and all other holders of civil appoint- 
ments with a substantive pay of not less than 
Rs. 500 à month [in classified lists under the 
various provinces), the Royal Indian Marine. 
chronological lists of heads of administration 
in India and in London, going back as far as 
1000, the Indian orders and lists of members 
of the Indian Service holding British honours, 
the various regulations for appointment to 
the services, extracts from civil and military 
regulations, an instructive article entitled 
"India," statistical tables, a4 record of 
services and the casualties for the past year, 
The index contains nearly 10,000 names, 
The arrangement of The idia Office List is, 
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on the whole, admirable, and it is full of 
sound and useful information about India, 
from the excellent map of the Indian ee 
with which it opens to the list of casualties: 
with which itends. In fact, we know of no 
other work of reference which supplies such 
a mass of most valuable and useful infor- 
mation, within the cover of a single volume, 
to every one interested in India. Our only 
regret is that its price is prohibitive for the 
purse of the average educated Indian, 
sidering thë vast r of the ects dealt. 
with in The India Office List, the book is 
remarkably free from inaccuracies, though. 
it is hopeless to expect that any work of 
reference, and least of all one dealing with 
so complex à subject as the Indian Empire, 
will be absolutely accurate. To the general 
reader the most interesting portion of the 
book is the article on “ India,” which gives 
im some forty pages the quintessence of the 
four volumes called Vie lndáut Empire, con- 
stituting the general section of the last edition 
of the /mperial Gazetteer of India. The 
curren! edition. is fairly up-to-dale—though 
by reason of its having been sent to the 
press before the last general election, it does 
not record the latest changes at the India 
Office —and it will be found & valaahle work 
of reference by all interested in Indian 
problems. n fact, no one interested in. India 
can do without this book 


The Austrian Year Book of 1929 —Edited 
by E: Ludwig. (Austrian Federal Press Depari- 
ment, Vienna, 1 Ballhansplatz 2, Austria.) 1929. 


Following the examples of the governments 
of the Scandinavian countries of Denmark. 
Norway and Sweden and more recently of 
that of Czechoslovakia, the Austrian Govern- 
ment also have got the chief of their federal 
Press Department io prepare an excellent 
compendium of general information about their 
country, in the English language. To give 
it wide publicity that institution (the address 
of which is noted above) has been authorized 
to supply free copy of the book to public 
institutions which may apply. for it. 
Austrian Year-Book—which is exceedingly well 
put together for a first issue—covers. a large 
ground and deals with Austrian constitution 
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and politics, foreign relations; art and land. 
scape, finance and economics, and lastly with 
the- cultivation oi English in Austria. li 
thus provides Enplish-knowing students oi 
Austrian public affairs with an aimosi en- 


cyclophiedia work of reference, the data of 


which are derived from authentic, official 
sources, and it is thus an indispensable, handy 
manual of facts and figures. 


Political Britain —Eited hy M. Farbman., 
(Europa Publications, Lid,, 6 Duke siret, 
Adelphi, London, W. C- 2.) 1929, 


The Europa Publications Company are 
forging ahead with excellent works of refer- 
ence, in addition to their well-known annual - 

fhe Europa Year-Book. Their latest aidition 
io their. reference book. is Política! Britain, 
which is an. exceedingly good compendium of 
Briüish politics. that is of parties, policies 
aud politicians. It offers 4 sound survey of 


‘current British politics and public affairs ani 


a guide (o the new House of Commons, a 
directory of political institutions and clubs 


and a who's who of men in the public eye. 


Altogether, by reason of the very useful in- 
formation it offers, ii is « valuable work of 
reference. 


ON THE EDITORS TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 


Poetry of the Ortent.—an anthology 
edited by Mrs. Eunice Tietjens. (Alfred Knol. 
London], is an excellent compendium of the 
poetical literature of Arabia, Persia, Japan, 
China and Indis. The ediress was born 
in Chicago, in 1884, was educated in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany and bas 
since travelled widely. During the war, 
she was Paris correspondent for The Chi- 
cage Daily News. Ste has been associate 
editor of AREF since its second year, and is 
thas fully qualified for her task. Her Poetry 
ofthe Онеш is thus an anthology of the 
poetry of the East made Бу а рое froma 
peels point of view, Mrs, Tietjens has 
required that the translations themselves Shall, 
before they do anything else, delight the 
reader, The Selections are entirely secular ; 
the large body. of oriental religious poetry 
has not been drawn on. With this omission, 
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the poems included are fully representative 
of the whole range of the: poetry of the. conn- 
tries mentioned above. She prefaces each 
section by a shori consideration of the main 
characteristics of the poetry it contains, amd 
these Introductions are illuminating. Alto- 
gether this anihology is the best of its kind. 

Ludwig Klages's Schnee of Character is 
welcome in an excellent English translation 
from the German (George Allen and) Unwin, 
Lid., Masewm Street, London}. The author 
is the originator of the * Science of Expres- 
sion, " for the study of which he has founded 
un institute at Munich. His system is mow 
very generally. accepted. in Germany and he 
enjoys lhe reputation of being. one of the 
greatest European psychologists, His impor- 
lance as such has two distinguishing aspects : 
he treats human character a5 à totality, with- 
oul turning all his attention to one only of 
its many mainsprings ; and he bases his work 
on à sound philosophical foundation, Both 
these characteristics of — his. method are 
brought into strong relief. in his book ander 
notice, whichis highly suggestive and thought- 
provoking, even if it fail to be wholly соп 
vincing. 

Dr. Hugh Dahon's Principles of Publi 
Finance (George Routledee & Sons, Lil, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C.) is a classic on the subject ii deals with 
and its third edition —careitully revised and 
judiciously enlarged —is, indeed, welcome. 
The author, one of the ablest of the younger 
economists, gives in ita clear account of the 
fiscal matters, ond modes of taxation anil 
makes lively reading of a dull theme. The 
book is very simply written, and forms 
an excellent elementary work oo Public 
Finance. Mr. Dalton has succeeded in his 
ellort in. expressing general political and 
economic concepts in simple language and 
he-suggests to ihe reader the lines upon which 
correct conclusions can be formed. Such a 
book is bound to be of immense value to the 
student. 

The Conan Doyal Stories (John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, London) is-a-companion-to 
The Complete Sherlock Holmes Short Stories 
recently published and i} comprises the 
Conan Doyle shor stories other than those 
relating to the great detective: These have 
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been issued hitherto in six separate volumes 
under the general tile of Fhe Conan Doyle 
Stories, bul now, with the help. oi thin: paper 
nnd à carefully chosen (уре, the six books 
are incorporaled in one volume and for ihe 
price of an ordinary novel. The volume 
comprises seventy-six stories in one compact 
and handy volume of [,21b pages, strongly 
bound in red covers Allogether a capital 
collection of short stories by a great master 
of the craft. 

Mr. Panl Server's Antiology af Crechosiova- 

kian Literature (Kegan Paul, Trench, Truboer 
& Co, Broadway House, 08-74 Carter Lane, 
London, E. С.) contains English renderings 
irom the works of Czech:and Slovak authors 
in prose and verse, mostly modern and many 
of them contemporary. 1t does noi claim to 
be exhaustive, The translator has selected 
his material mostly for its artistic qualities; 
bii occasionally because of ils documentary 
interest. All the extracts, wiih the exception 
of one or wo of the earliest prose specimens, 
are complete in themselves. 
Plans by Susan Clifford (Wells, Garter, 
Darton & Co, Lid., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 
London, E. C. 4) is a book for holidays and a 
eure for * What shall we do next." This is 
an original idea well and carefully worked out, 
The author provides amusement, indoor or 
outdoor according to season, for every 
Saturday in- the year, including. Christmas 
Day as a Saturday. Some of the amuse- 
menti are oll friends, others are old friends 
in new dresses; the majority are entirely 
new. Many are sub-divided or are capable 
of much variation, so that one family or two, 
or more could jom together in using the book, 
The instruction is: very simple, and clearly 
written; to- putin the minds of the children 
who pinay the games. These Mans should find 
many readers to carry them out, anid the 
book will furnish enjoyment for much more 
than 52 Saturdays. 

As a companion volume to the lives of 
many eminent Indians hitherto published by 
Messrs. (1. A, Natesan & Co, Madras, tlie 
sketches of distinguished Indian scientists now 
collected will be specially welcome. These 
include Dr, Mahendralal Sircar, perhaps {һе 
preutes| pioneer of medical science in India, 
Sir J.C. Bose, the celebrated plant-physiolo- 
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ist, Sir P. C. Ray, the chemist, and Sir C V, 


aman the physicist, together with aa account 
of their researches, discoveries and inventions. 


An attempt is also made to record the 
achievements of their pupils as well, @ record 
which amply demonstrates that “the Indian 
youths have as much aptitude for, and love of 
Science. as. the youth of any other country 
inthe world.’ The lives of Prof, Rama- 
chandra and Ramanujam —the mathematicians 
—prove the heights to which speculation in 
the field of abstract Science has reached. in 
India. The sketches are all wrilten with the 
special view to interest lay readers, and as 
such, this collection will be greatly valued not 
only by students of Science and Mathematles 
oe = by the general reader, The book, 
which contains portraits, is rightly designated, 
Indian S UL тыда a 

The same entérprising have lately issued 
new editions of two of thelr excellent 
publications, These on (he late Dr. Miller's 
Shakespeare Tragedies and Mr, Gopal Panik- 
kar’s Malabar and lts Folk. The former 
contains sudies on Kine Lear, Macbeth, 
— and Cttello from the pen of one who 
or over forty years had taught Shakespeare 
to hundreds at students. Dr Miller, was à 
great Shakespearean scholar In these 
critical and penetrating studies, he does not 
appear merely as an annotator or crilic, He 
fixes attention especially. on the ethical side 
of Shakespeare's teaching. According to 
him, the plays. oi Shakespeare, whether 
designedly or not, are-not calculated merely 
lo amuse. They have each “am inner. 
meaning," a ^* ceniral idea," which does the 
student good to search out and assimilate. 
sears is — we extend to the new 
collection, formerly issued separately. 

Mr. Pánikkar's book was the first attempt 
at a systematic treatment oof the life and 
institutions of the peoples of Malabar. The 
author writes of his compatriots with intimate 
knowledge born of long stcdy and close 
ossociation, There are twenty-three chapters 
in all, besides "it glossary of terms," and 
advantage has been taken of the issue of this 
new edition to revise and amplify the chapters 
in the light of recent history. Another strik- 
ing feature of this edition is the inchusion of 
two special chapters, one on “The Land 
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System ol Malabar” by Dr- V. K. John, MA., 
Bar.-at-Law, and the other on * The Moplahis 
by Hamid Ali, Bar.-at-Law. n its present 
lorm Mr. Panikkar's book will continue to 
appeal to a large circle of readers. 

The latest additions to * The Outline 
Library " (George Newness Lid., Southamp- 
tom Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2) are 
What the World is made of and Great Stories from 
the Classics. Both are highly interesting and 
` instructive little books. The former has been 
selected and expanded from Professor J, 
Arthur Thomson's well-known and standard 
work— The Oatline of Science; while the Great 
- Stories isa summary—exceedingly well done— 
of the main incidents and events in the epics 
of Homer and Vergil, as also other master- 
pieces of the literature of ancient Greece, 
with copious extracts from the best transia- 
tions in English. “ The Outline Library” is 
bound to make a wide appeal to the reading 
public. 

We have read with interest Мг. A. J. 
Appasamy's Student Life in the West (Christian 
Literature oer for India, Madras), which 
will be useful to Indian students desirous of 
prosecuting their studies abroad. The writer 
not only discourses upon the ideals of educa- 
tion and the inethods of study prevailing in 
the West, but gives revealing glimpses of the 
academic and social life of the students, Uni- 
versity discipline, co-education, the tutorial 
system at Oxford—on these and numerous 
other phases of Western education, on all 
these Dr. Appasami sheds light. Of more 
interest to the poorer among us is the author's 
account of that characteristic feature of 
American education, the self-supporting stu- 
dent. Here will be found a fine example and 
a worthy inspiration for students in India: 
The handbooks available to our students do 
not offer such intimate details as are fur- 
nished by the author of this booklet and by 
issuing which he has placed the students 
under very great obligation. 

Mr. Raghubir Narayana—" the poet of 
Behar'"—has had his poetic gilts. ap- 
preciated and appraised in the /findustan 
Review, ever since he began writing 
verses in English some twenty years back. 
He has pow reprinted them in three volumes 
called Wayside Blossoms, Site Haran and a 


Tale of Behar (Library Book Agency, 
Khanjerpore, Bhagalpore) They should in- 
terest a large circle of readers. 

Vaishnavism by Akhowry Basudev 
Narayan Sinha—generally known їп Behar 
since he prefers to designate himself as such 
" Mr. A. B. N. Sinha "—(Qovernment Trans- 
lator, Secretariat, Patna) is the work of one 
who is a votary of that cull, Tracing the 
origin of the Vaishnava religion from the time of 
the Velas, theauthor maintains that it existed 
during the Buddhist period as well. The 
various phases of the development of the 
doctrines oi Vaishnavism from the Alwars 
to the Acharyas, from Ramangja to Chaitanya 
in Bengal, Ramanand in the United Provinces 
and Ramdas in Maharastra, with short bio- 

aphies of the principal reformers are given. 
Some of the modern leaders of Vaishnavism, 
as also the various forms of it prevailing in 
the different provinces of India are described 
at some length, The book claims to be an 
authentic history of the rise and development 
of the Vaishnava religion. The literature on 
the subject (in English) is fairly extensive, 
but a book written by a believer in. the [faith 
has à distinct value of its own—in contrasi 
with those written by '* anbelievers." 

The Sanj Vartman. Pate'tíi Number (Bombay) 
which is regularly issued each year is 
ever welcome, Amorg the vernacular 
journals of Bombay, the Saaj Vartmam occa- 
pies justly a pre-eminent position. It is one 
of the oldest Qujrati newspaper, having a 
large circulation. For the last many years, it 
has been regularly bringing outits Ananal 
a few days before the Parsi New Year, and 
it is always engerly looked forward to by 
nol only the Parsi+reading public, but by 
readers of other communities as well This 
years Annual, like jts predecessors, is a 
bulky volume containing no fewer than A 
hundred articles on various. subjects, some ol 
which are both interesting and instructive, 
Moreover, it is copiously and attractively 
illustrated, and worthily maintains its for- 
mer high standard of excellence, Among the 
articles. published are: Joy of Forgetfulness, 
by Dr. Waiter Williams, Some — Practical 
Business Hints to the Parsi Community by 
"Silent Watcher,“ Fighting Floods and 
Fanines, by Mr. J. K. Mehta, the Parsi Race 
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and its Preservation by Mr: J; J. Vimadalal, 
the Woman of Tomorrow by Miss Nawajbai, 
Contractor, The indian States and British 
india by Dr. Reshbrook Williams, Political 
Reforms and Communal Tension by Мт, Қ. Р. 
Nariman, and the Land Revenae Policy ani 
the Rule of Law by Mr..K. M. Manshi; Thus 
the interest of all classés of readers is 
fully catered for. Altogether, the Ananal its 
a remarkable production and we hasten to 
offer our felicitations to its talented proprietor 
and editor 

The Life and Teachings af “ Bata Must 
Ram" (Mr. Charles William de Russette) 
by Mr. Bal Gobind, Retired Oriental Transla- 
tor (D.P.L’s Office, Home Department, 
Government of India) is an interesting sketch. 
Baba Must Ram was the Mahant of Jakko 
Temple at Simla. This pamphlet contains à 
few of the religious and philosophic sayings 
of the Mahani. The Hindu avatars and 
Hindu avatar philosophy äre described with 
much insight. The life of Rama and Krishna 
also is touched upon skilfully. The book 
should appeal to all admirers of that great 
catholicity of Hinduism which enables jt to 
absorb in its system even Europeans as its 
saints and priests. 

Rajani is one of the well-known novels of 
the great Bengalee Novelist-—Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee. [i has now been rendered into 
English by Mr. P: Majumdar [The Book Com- 
pany, 4-4A College Square, Calcutta) The 
translation is well done. nnd brings into 
Striking relief the merits of the original. 

Mr. K.C. Kelkar, M. L. A; of Poona, is a 
distinguished Indian publicist, who was for 
ears editor of Mr, Tilak's well-known Eng- 
ish journal the Mahamtha and still edits 
the Kesari (in Marathi)—the leading paper 
in that language. He is also a prominent 
member of the Legislative Assembly where 
he justly commands respect for his ability 
and integrity, His son has, therefore, done 
well to bring together a collection of his 
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father's writings and speeches, under {һе 
picturesquely alliterative title of #leasures and 
Privileges of the Pea (KN. Kelkar, | 
Sadashiv Peth, Poona). Itis a- bulky volume 
of over 550 pages; — — Jy got- 
up and strongly bound, is & Store-house 
of wholesome matter, couched in excellent 
language, on many of the current problems of 
this country —political, economic, industrial 
and educational, — |t should be studied care- 


fully by all students. of Indian public affairs. 


Under the expressive title of Tie First and 
Last of Conrad, the publishers (Ernest Benn, 
Lul, Bouverie Street, Strand, London) have 
brought together, in one handy volume of 


over one thousand pages, four of Conrad's 


well-known. novels :—A/mayer’s Folly (1895), 
An Ont-caste of the Islands (1596), The 
Arrow of Gold (1919), and Phe Rover (1923). 
liis an invaluable collection to lovers of 
Conrad. 

The “ World's Classics™ (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Bombay) is getting o9 famously 
as the cheapest an 
one series, of the best in the world’s litera- 
lure. The latest editions are (in fiction) Jane 
Austers Mausfield Park and Fielding's Joseph 
Andrews and in poetry and drama of the 
second volume of Mr. Peacocks antho- 
logy designated English Verse and a compen- 
dium of five dramas calle! Eighteenth Century 
Comedy, This series rightly commands an 
extensive criculation amongst lovers of litera- 
ture. 

We lately noticed appreciatively the first 
batch of reprints of standard treatises in the 
“Thinkers Library" (Walls & Co, 5&6 
Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, Londot, E. C. 4). 
These were Wells's First amd Last Things, 
Herbert Spencer's Edacation, Haeckel's Riddle 
of the Universe, Mrs. Bonner's selection from 
Bradlaugb's writings and Mill's Liberty, The 
latest addition Is Wells's Short History of the 
World, The *Library' will be a wonderfully good 
collection when completed. 


handiest coMection, ia 
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O" the 1st of November, 1929 —the saveaty- 
first anniversary of the announcement, 

by Lord Canning, of Queen Victoria's memo- 
rable proclamation, in 1858, in this very city 
of Allahabad—His Excellency Lord Irwin 
(as tha Covernor-Ceneral and Viceroy) made 
a declaration, at Delhi, which future genera- 
tions will justly regard as a historic docu- 
ment, There is no need to go into raptures 
over it; at the same time it would be a politi- 
cal blunder of the first magnitude to under- 
estimate or under-value its significance and 
potentialities, The critics need not indulge 
in the remark that it means nothing, or 
that it may mean anything. Nor can its 
supporters he justified in assuming that it 
means the immediate achievement by India 
of Dominion Status. Our interpretation of 
it is that His Majesty's Government, unlike 
their predecessors, have had, fortunately, 
the wisdom and courage to recognise the 
egregious blunder committed by the Bald- 
win Covernment, and have now thrown open 
the gates for pourparlers leading to the 
settlement of the Indian problem, The skill 
with which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, helped and supported 
actively by Lord Irwin, have out-mancuvred 
Bir John Simon is truly noteworthy. The 
sanclity of the Simon Commission was one 
of the pathetic articles of political faith of 
the British Tories and Liberals alike, and 
also of all our opponents in Britain and 
India. The Labour Government have tried 
their best—and have fairly succeeded in 
saving the face of Sir John Simon, and he 
still continues to be on paper the divinity 
that he was; but he is in truth now reduced 
io the level of ordinary mortals. The true 
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priests of the political situation now reveal- 
ed are Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Wedgz- 
wood Benn and Lord Irwin. They kave 
tiepired the once exalted but now discarded 
divinity, presiding over the Statutory Com- 
mission, to give them the response thay 
desired, and we have thus presented to view 
the very amusing spectacle of Sir John 
Simon himself, the President of the great 
Parliamentary Commission, recommending 
the convening of a Round Table Conference | 
In these modern days, 2s perhaps also in 
ancient, the warp and woof of politics can- 
not be very closely scrutinized. It does not 
matter, therefore, whose is the voice that 
speaks, but it does matter much whose is 
the hand that has achieved the result. As 
such, we warmly congratulate the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Secretary Wedgwood Benn 
and His Excellency Lord Irwin on the great 
result they have teen able to achieve, There 
is a way, out of the serious impasse, now 
provided. The Congressmen, since 1924, 
and all the other Indian nationalists during 
the last few years, have insisted on a Round 
Table Conference, They have got it at last, 
The Round Table Conference is to come 
in—it should be carefully noted— ^ctireeg 
the publication of the Simof Report and 
the meetings of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, which, indeed, is a very good 
device to circumvent the difficulties. Thus 
the Viceroy's announcement preserves the 
sentiment of all, and even lets Sir John 
Simon enjoy the halo of his puppet divinity. 
It interprets the Parliementary Declaration 
of 1917 as implicitly carrying with it the 
promise of Dominion Status for India, a5 a 
whole, and does so without offering any 
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epologies to Sir Malcolm Hailey—the very 
gifted author of the alleged distinction! 1t 
thus confirms openly and expressly the 
interpretation put on it in the Nehru Corr- 
mittee’s Report. it maintains the sanctity 
of the Parliamentary Declaration, amd yet 
it does not talk of progress tawards the goal 
either by stages or of the nower of Parlia- 
ment to determine them. It skilfully seizes 
upon the Butler Committee's Report and the 
situation created by it, and thus inspires Sit 
John Simon himself to suggest the conven- 
ing of a Round Table Conference and a splen- 
dio Ggporturity-to-the. Lsbour-Cavernment 
to undo the mischief done by their predeces- 
Sors. For that reason, wa say, it is a piece 
of good craftsmanship, which deserves wide 
eppreciation by all who can realize thè in- 
herent dilficulties of the situation, The way 
is now clear for a start, but as we march 
on, we should ke prepared to meet in our 
path the lions of the Birkenhsad, the Simon, 
the Reading, and the Winterton species. 

They will still continue to rear, they cannot 
help doing it, but we do not think that they 
will really be able to rend and tear, much 
less swallow up Mr. Wedgwood Benn or 
Lord Irwin, We think that Lord Irwin 
has done a good piece of service to India, 
on which he deserves to be congratulated, 
We also think that it is now up to our public 
men, who may be invited to the Conference, 
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to gird up their loins and to attend the 
London Session of it. While there, they 
must fight for Dominion Status, and in this 
they will have the good will and the good 
wishes of the entire country behind them. 
M the Round Table Conference gives them 
a chance for putting vp a fight, it will also 
test their sense of statesmanship n these 
modern days, more often than mot, the 
weapons of statesmanship and diplomacy 
have proved more powerful than any other 
kind in the causa of freedom's battle. We 


believe confidently-that there are plenty öt 7“ 


such high useful weapons in the armoury 
of Indian Nationalism, which will stand us 
in good stead in echieving our destined goal. 
Dur highly successful boycott of the wretch- 
ed Simon Commission, the grim determina- 
tion for non-co-operation (by the National 
Congress) ezrly next year, and the tremen- 
dous pressure of nationalist public opinion, 
exerted on the Covernment by the Indian 
Press, have been, in the main, the contri- 
butory causes im having brought about the 
happy and substantial result achigved, which 
has now found suitable expression in the 
Viceroy's declaration, Let us hope that 
even better results will accrue to our country 
from the discussions at the Round Table 
Conference, next year. In the meantime, 
let us learn to labour and to wait. 
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>  PANDIT JAWAHARLAL 








HE press comments on the election of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the Presi- 
dent ofthe next session of thé Indian Na- 
tional Congress cover a wide range—says 
Nei. India—in the — of their ap- 


proval and disapproval. To consider first, 
Anglo-Indian opinion, which may thus 
be summarized: The Englishman (Cal- 
cutta), which represents one extreme, 
considers the choice to be “extremely 
unfortunate,” because of the “subversive 
nature of his ambitions and the violence 
of the language he uses to express those 
ambitions.” In the view of this ultra- 
conservative organ “the election of 
the Pandit to leadership at Lahore isa 
definite challenge to the sway hitherto 
wielded by theelders.” Theobservations 
of the pseudo-liberal Statesman (Cal- 
cutta) are pitched in a less emotional 
key. It says: “The election of Pandit 
Jawaharlal clears the situation. ‘The 
Congress in his hands should be a 
more extreme body than ithas been and 
the exponent of a simpler faith. Son 
succeeds father in the chair, but that 
does not mean a continuity of tradition. 
Indian politics are entering on a new 
hase and gain in reality when men like 
Jawaharlal Nehru are placed in the 
position of leadership.” The Times of 
India (Bombay) deplores Mr. Gandhi's 
refusal of the offer of presidentship as 
“a lost opportunity.” It does not be- 
lieve that Pandit Jawaharlal Nelru's 
views on communism and “state owner- 
ship of everything” represent those of 
more than a fraction of Congress 
members, and feels that “if men like the 
Pandit be at the helm, it is hopeless to 
expect from the Congress any useful 
co-operation,” That the Pandit was a 
nominee of Mr. Gandhi is another 
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illustration, to its mind, of the fact. that 
“ Mr. Gandhi's intervention in politics 
has been a misfortune for the country.” 
The Pioneer. (Allahabad), though it^ is 
disappointed at the failure of the efforts 
to persuade Mr. Gandhi to accept the. 
presidentship, sees in the election of his 
owti nominee evidence of his undimi- 
nished weight and influence in Indian 
polities. Itrecognizes that the choice 
of Pandit Jawaharlal is "calenlat- 
ed to cause misgiving," but hopes that 
“his assumption of office may bring to 
that young and zealous leader real sense 
of responsibility.” 

To turn next to Indian public 
opinion, among the more important . 
Indian journals of western India, the 
Indian Daily Mail and the Indian 
Social Reformer (both of Bombay) strike 
a very doubtiul note. The Daily Mail 
says that “the Congress constituencies 
preferred to have the guidance of a, 
maturer mind and riper experience! 
and the Pandit is“the nominee of Mr. 
Gandhi, more than the choice of the 
Congress constituencies” It adds: 
“Under the Gandhi regime, the circle of 
Congress leadership has been narrowed 
down to himself and to one or other of 
an extremely limited range. ‘The selec 
tion is nothing more than a demonstra- 
tion that Mr, Gandhi controls the Con- 
gress and can get itto accept whomsoever 
he chooses for any position in it” With 
regard to Pandit Jawaharlal’s own  posi- 
tion, the Jian Sonal Reformer, which 
is under the same editor asthe Alai 
writes: ^ He is himself in tlie position 
of a captive balloon held down on one 
side by the pacific idealism of Mahatma 
Gandhi and on the other by the political 
realism of Pandit Motilal Nehru.” ‘The 
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Reformer points out the real signi- 
cance of the election as follows: 
“Politics, national as well as interna- 
tional, is nowadays, largely a matter of 

stures, atid Pandit Jawaharlal's Presi- 
entship is a gesture to the British 
Government Pandit Jawaharlal may 
be described as the most moderate of 
extremists. The choice is perhaps 
the best in the circumstances” Pro- 
ceeding further towards the other end 
of the scale, we come across the comments 
of the Leader (Allahabad), which. sums 
up its views, m the following terms: 
"The election of Pandit Jawaharlal may 
be regarded as a victory of the left wing 


ofthe Congress — He has hisown views 


about. propertied and privileged classes 
and the British connection. His selfless- 
ness, sincerity and earnestness are be- 
yond dispute By conviction, he isa 
Socialist, and his Socialism is essentially 
the product of lus  humanitarianism. 
‘The greatest need of the present moment 
isunitv. Will Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
keep this in mind ?” 

The fact that “next year may easily 
be the most critical in the annals of 
modern India” is noted by the Servant 
of India (Poona), which explains that 
the hesitation of those who preferred to 
wait for some time before they would 
call him (Pandit Jawaharlal) to the 
office of Congress President, was due to 
their doubt as to whether he possesses 
the qualities required for the occasion. 
The Mitavada (Nagpur) is inclined to 
speculate on “the mysterious reasons” 
which have induced Mr, Gandhi to 
“force Pandit Jawaharlal on the country.” 
The Hindustan Times (Delhi) and the 
Tribune (Lahore) are not happy over the 
manner in which the Pandit has been 
elected. It has “weakened his position” 
says the former. The Delhi journal 
advises Pandit Jawaharlal “to take as 
constantly and as freely as occasion per- 
mits the advice, both of Mahatma Gandhi 
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and his own illustrious father, though 
this mayinvolye a temporary suppression 
of his pet schemes and cherished ideals” 
The Tridune says that “the circumstances 
under which PanditJawaharlal has been 
elected President reflect no excess of cre- 
diton the parties- principally concerned." 
The Mahratta (Poona) 1s concerned. for 
the present more with Mr. Gandhi's un- 
bending refusal to lead the Congress, 
which it interprets as “nothing less than 
a shirking of responsibility,” especially 
“in view of the ultimatum given mainly 
through his instrumentality in the Cal- 
cutta Congress resolution," Referring 
tothe youth of Pandit Jawaharlal, the 
Tribune remarks that he is “15 years 
older than the younger Pittwhen he 
became Prime Minister" Liberty and 
Basumati (both of Calcutta] eive thetr 
unqualified approval to the election and 
point out that “his held on the youth 
of India is unprecedented,” The Search- 
fight (Patna) rejoices over the election 
and is not afraid ofthe extremist tenden- 
cies in the Congress, as, in its view, they 
“amount to nothing more than vague 
will o" thie wisps due mainly to a natural 
chafing under the existing state of stagna- 
tion, and secondly to want of real effective 
leadership.” It would thus be seen that 
while Indian public opinion is not unani- 
mous about the choice made by those 
who elected him to the presidential chair, 
all Indian papers, without any exception, 
praise the high qualities of Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s. character, though they 
differ pretty widely about his qualifi- 
cations to lead the Congress at the pre- 
sent juncture, 


IT 
For our part, while heartily congra- 


tulating Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru om his 
election, we do not see pur way to find 


fault with the All-India Congress Com- 


mittee, with which the election rested. 
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To consider first the personal aspect of 
tite question, the following observations of 
the Jadian Social Reformer—in noticing 
the article which appeared in the July 
issue of this — headed “The 
Hindustan Review: Thirty Years After,” 
—should be kept in view. It wrote: 
“Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru isa fine type of 
the younger politicians among us. His 
selfless devotion to the publie good, as 
he sees it, is beyond question; He is 
further a man of scrupulous honour, who 
will not, from any consideration, stoop 
to underhand or unfair tactics, Person- 
ally, therefore. his title to public re- 
cognition needs no justification. Nor 
do we think his age is an impor- 
tant consideration, Не 15 well past 
his teens, and is: a шап of wide 
reading and culture. Mr. Sachchida 
nanda Sinha in his interesting review- 
of Indian public life since the Hindus- 
tan Review was started thirty years 
ago, notes. with characteristic — ac- 
curacy that Pandit Jawaharlal was then 
ten years old. The chief consideration 
against his selection at this juncture 15 
that he is deeply committed and is, in 
fact, one of the originators of the In 
dependence’ school, Congress is, it is 
true, pledged to declare for independence 
if by the end of the year, Dominion 
Status Is mot assured to the country, 
Mahatma Gandhi himself has, however, 
admitted that the time-table is- not im- 
mutable, should events meanwhile 
recommend its extension, Pandit Tawa- 
harlal isan ‘independence’ man with- 
out any time limit, and his election 
now cannot but prejudice the free 
consideration of the constitutional 
problem. It will not be fair to him 
either, to expect him to change his views 
should the conditions necessitate the 
acceptance of Dominion Status.” Sa the 
objection—according to our esteemed 
Bombay contemporary—could not Не 
against Pandit Jawaharlal on any per- 


sonal ground, but only on that. of the 
views lie holds. But unless we are very 
greatly mistaken the views he holds are 
recisely those that are held by far. the 
arger number of Congressmen in the 
country, and it seems to us, therefore, 
but right and proper that the President 
to be elected should be one who is 
frankly in syinpathy with the vast bulk 
of the rank and file of the votaries of 
the Congress. 
But there were other factors operating 
in favour of Pandit Jawaharlal which 
аге thus enumerated by the Social 
Reformer itself: “Mahatma Gandhi hav- 
ing persisted in liis refusal to accept the 
presidentship of the next session of the 
Indian National Congress, Mr, Vallabh- 
bhai Patel who received the next largest 
number of votes from the Provincial 
Committees haying likewise declined 
the responsibility, and new nominations 
not being permissible according to Con- 
gress rules, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
was elected at the meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee to the offcte. 
It was a case of more or less Hobson's 
choice with the committee. The result 
lias been received. with. enthusiasm by 
few, and with frank misgivings by some 
organs of public opinion.” ‘Wel, H it 
wasa case of ‘Hobson's. choice’ with 
the Committee, why blame that poor 
body for what it could not but do as the 
result of its inevitable limitations— firstly, 
of the rules under which it had to work 
and, secondly, of the fact, now openly 
admitted on all hands, that as the out- 
come of its latest metamorphosis, the 
Congress has itself reduced its status 
from that of a national organization to 
that of an. advanced political party. If 
these facts be keptin view, criticisms— 
such -as the one which appeared in the 
Tribune (quoted above) or the. following 
which saw the light in the Zndion Daily 
Mail would seem to lose their force: 
“The circumstances in which Pandit 
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Jawaharlal Nehra has been elected to 
preside over the next session of the 
Indian National Congress, make him 
the nominee of Mr. Gandhi more than 
the choice of the Congress constituencies, 
which definitely passed him over in 
favour of Mr. Gandhi and Mr, Vallabli- 
bhai Patel. ‘This did not mean any re- 
flection on the Pandit whois a man of 
high culture and character. It only 
meant tiat at this juncture the Congress 
cotistituencies preferred to have the 
guidance of a maturer mind and a riper 
experience. Under the Gandhi regime, 
however, the circle of Congress leadership 
has heen narrowed down to himself and 
to one or other of an extremely limited 
range. It has been said that Gokhale 
became. President of the Congress when 
he was only thirty-nine, or a year 
younger than Pandit Jawaharlal, but 
there is no comparison between the two. 
The selection ix nothing more than a de- 
monstration that Mr. Gandhi controls 
the Congress and can get it to accept 
whomsoever he chooses for any position 
in it" 

It is nodoubt true, in a. sense, that 
there can be no comparison between 
Gokhale at thirty-nine, when he presided 
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di DURING xthe whole period of its existence, 
| the Pioneer never had another editor 
like Mr. Wilson, who gave a new orienta- 
tion to tts time-honoured policy of super- 
cilious anti-Indianism and made it a 
powerful exponent of progressive opinion 
im liarmony with Indian sentiment on many 
subjects Abriiliant writer, alive wire (if 
we may say so), and ore who lasdone more 
to appreciate the Indian point óí view and 
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over the Benares session of the National 
Congress,in 1905, and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehnit presiding in his fortieth year, at 
Lahore, im 1929, Yet, obviously, the 
disadvantageous comparison is unfair 
to the latter, since not only his views but 
methods of works are so diametrically 
different from Gokhale’s. Perhaps a 
truer explanation of Pandit Tawaharlal’s 
elections that which has been offered by 
the Social Reformer :— “Pandit Jawa- 
harlal's own positionis not an easy one. 
The reasons given publicly by Mahatma 
Gandhi are not necessarily all his reasons 
for insisting on the junior Pandit's 
election this time to the Congress presi 
dentship, Politics, national as well as 
international, is nowadays largely a 
matter of gestures, and Pandit Jawahar- 
las presidentship is a gesture to the 
British Government. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru may he described as being the 
most moderate of extrennsts and Mahat- 
ma Gandhi has doubtless calculated tlie 
value of his co-operation in keeping the 
independence school within the hounds 
of practical politics. On the whole, the 
choice is perhaps the best in the cir- 
cumstances.” We agree. 


to regard Indian sentiment than. any other 
recent editor ofan Anglo-Indian paper, Mr. 
Wilson will be greatly missed һу a host of 
Indian newspaper reailers"— The Leader 
(Allahabad daily). 

Mr. Wilson had been strenuously at 
work trying to bring the Government and 
the European community to view Indian 
problems from am impartial standpoint 

tiring his regime as editor, the Pioneer. 
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was read by. a very Jarge number of Indians, 
who while disagreeing with many things he 
had to say) still applauded bim for his 
courage in presenting India's view-point. 
He consistently took up am impartial 
attitude in most things relating to this 
country." —The Jfindusiun Times | (Delli 
daily). 

*“There js not the least doubt that Mr. 
Wilson entirely revolutionized: the Pioneer 
anit to him belongs the credit of making a 
blint! partisan of buteaucratic mile and of 
European ascendancy —a lostile and often 
unreasoning,an unfair and unjust critic of 
tle. national movement—an itidependent 
organ which tried to. understind, even if it 
did not alwavs sympathize with, mihin 
aspirations. In some most crucial cases, 
indeed, the Pioneer under his editorship 
threw in the weight of its influence wholly 
on the side of the people and offered uncom- 
promising opposition to the bureaucracy" — 

"he Tribune (Laliore daily) | 

"Mr. Wilson with true insight perceived 
that Anglo-Indian journalism, if it is to 
survive, should have a higher meal -A 
journalist who could take a detachel and 
dispassionate view of Indian problems, he 
frankly, honestly and  straightiorwardly, 
eriticised whatever he thonght was- mis- 
taken or syrong and he thus did much to 
bridge the gulf between Indians and 
Europeans in this country, That he did 
not choose to tread the- smooth: and easy 
таай is altogether to his credit. Angle 
Indian journalism cannot survive except 
on the lines on which Mr, Wilson sought 
to direct the. Pioneer." — The Indian Daily 
Mail («Bombay daily). — 

“The Pioneer's anti-Indian fecling was 
well-known Mr Wilson changed its 
policy of reactionism into one of in- 


‘dependence, and it was this saliitury orienta- 


tion (followed by a reduction in tts price) 
that made the Péíenerr popular among 
Indians. He keptan open mind onmuury 
Indian questions As an independent 
journalist, he appreciated the Indian pomt of 
view and made the Pioneer a powerful expo- 
hentol progressive opinion in harmony with 
Indian sentiment on many subjects, His 
retirement from the editorial chair of the 
Pioneer will be deeply regretted by Indians.” — 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta daily). 

Before Mr. Wilson took charge of the 
Pioneer, that paper was a blind partisan of 
bureaucratic rule in India and was positively 
anti-Indian in its views and outlook, He 


revolutionised its tone and policy and made 
itan independent pore: He is really s 
great journalist for le possesses in. abund- 


ance the ome great quality (so very essential 
lor n successful journalist) of making: ope 
reud what he writes, no matter - en er 
they agree with him. His retirement will 
be deeply regretted all over the country. "— 
‘Fhe Searchtight (Patna Thrice-Weekly). 
“Mr, Wilson, the capable British journalist 
succeeded in making the J'íonser a. vehicle 
jor views largely sympathetic to Indian 
aspirations for Seli-Government, The 
Pioneer was long regarded os the non-offi- 
cial exponent and apologist of British 
official policy in India and it had established 
a notorious record as a diehard, consistently 
anti-Indian,  Anglo-Indian paper. Mr. 
Wilson broke away from tlie tradition, but 
the controlling: interests in the Pioneer, 
(presumably under heavy pressure from a 
variety o£ mflaential quarters) did not like 
the change His forced retirement. froim 
the field of his strenuous labours, which 
were naturally distasteful to alien -vested 
interests in this country, will be regretted 
hy Indians of all shades of political thought” 
—The Bombay Chroniele (Daily) 


Il 


"Phe extracts quoted above, from long 
eulogistie, editorial comments (which 
have appeared in almost all the leading 
exponents of Indian public —— 
throw into strong relief the invaluable 
services rendered to India by Mr F. W. 
Wilson, and the great loss that Indian 
publie activities have sustained by the 
severance of his connection with the 
Pioneer. "True, he was not the first 
Anglo-Indian journalist to have tried to 
look at public questions from an Indian 
perspective. We yet recall with a sense 
of gratitude the honoured name of 
Robert Knight—the founder and long 
first editor of the Statesmen of Calentta— 
and also (during the tronblous times 
of the Bengal partition agitation) of a 

at editor of that paper—Mr. S. K. 
Xateliffe, Other names may also be 
recalled, particularly that of Mr, Ben- 
jamin Horniman, who as the. editor of 
the Bombay Chronicle suffered even 
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deportation and great pecuniary loss 
for his support of the Indian canse. It 
is no disparagement of them, however, 
to state the well-known fact that not 
only the Chronicle, but in a sense 
the Statesman also, was an Indian 
paper, having been founded mainly 
through funds provided by Indians. 
In this respect the case of the Pioneer 
is entirely different. Founded {as a 
thrice-weekly) so far back as 18605 by 
Mr, (afterwards Sir") George Allen— 
father of Mr, C T. Allen of the Country 
League íame!—it became 4 daily im 
1868 and has been ever since the 
acknowledged organ, in the press of this 
country, at once of the Anglo-Indian 
(civil and military) bureaucratie hier- 
archy nud the British-Indian merchants 
and traders, Its policy had been—untl 
Mr. Wilson's. occupation of its editorial 
chair—iranklv anti-Indiam and pro- 
Government, At times, even in recent 
yenrs, it wrote of Indians in a strait 
which naturally evoked feelmgs of great 
acerbity and bitterness. Thatso great 
and staunch a parn in the press, of 
Anglo-Indian officialdom and British 
Indian commercial interests—of whose 
"tiger qualities," it was not ashamed to 
remind its Indian readers, only some 
years back — should have been converted 
into am independent and impartial 
organ of public opinion by an editor of 
strong individuality and robust convic- 
tons is a feat of which Mr. F. W. 
Wilson may justly be proud, anda fact 
which rightly deserved appreciation 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country, as is evinced by the 
excerpts quoted at the top of this study 
of Mr. Wilson's successful career, attest- 
ing his unique position in the world of 
journalism in India. 


ITI 


Mr. Wilson is by descent a Scotch- 
man and possesses in a remarkable 
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degree the traits of the Scottish race— 
grit, stamina, and a robust individuality. 
Born in May, 1891, he ts still below 
forty and a young man in the profes- 
sion of journalism. His father—a well- 
known educationalist—imparted to him 
sound education at home and then sent 
him to the Manchester University. 
There young Wilson specialized in 
History under the late Professor Tout, 
and proceeded (after having secured a 
scholarship im this subject) to New 
College, Oxford, wherein his first yearhe 
won an open essay-prize, He stayed for 

four years at Oxtord and thoroughly 
qualified himself in the subjects he had 
taken. But he did net confine himself 
to his books alone. A born journalist, 
he took up the editorship of the 
Vuysity—the undergraduates weekly 
journal. After leaving Oxford, Mr. 
Wilson joined the staff of the Daily 
Mail (London) under the late Lord 
Northcliffe. When the Great World 
War broke out im August, 0014, he 
served first with the Artists. Rifles and 
then with the Coldstream Guards— 
fighting with the first battalion im 
France. At the end of the war, he was 
serving on the © branch of the Fourth 
Army. On his return home alter de- 
mobilization, he joined the staff of the 
Times (London) and worked a5 a special 
correspondent and leader writer. И 

1920 he attached himself to the Sunday 
lime& as its Assistant Editor, At the: 
end of 1921, he went to America and 
stayed there for about a year studying 
the methods and developments of 
Journalism im that country. On his 
return to Britain—aiter a short. period 
with the People (London)—he joined 
Lord Beaverhrook's staff as the Assist- 
ant Editor of. the Sunday: Express, in 
which capacity he worked till Septem- 
ber, 1927, when he came out to. Allaha- 
bad, as the Assistant Editor of the 
Pioneer, and assumed: editorial charge: 
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of that paper in February, 1928. It 
would thus be seen that though yet 
only thirty-eight, Mr. Wilson has had a 
vast and varied experience in life—both 
at the desk and on. the field —particn- 
larly as a journalist not only in Britain 
hut in Americaas well, It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that on the 1st of Noveni- 
bér, 1928, he. succeeded in. reducing the 
price of the Pioneer from four annas a 
copy to one anna, which coupled with 
new orientation he had already impress- 
‘ed upon the policy of that paper, had led 
in the short space of less than one year, 
to the more than quadrupling of its 
sale from about three thousands to over 
twelve thousands. 


IV 


That in conducting the Pioneer as 
an independent, impartial and prog: 
ive organ of public opinion, Mr. Wil- 
son was inspired with the true. instincts 
of a great Angio-Indian journalist can 
admit of no two opinions. Whatever 
its necessity, or importance in the past, 
the Anglo-Itidian press today —compris- 


ing scarcely even one dozen dailies 


and weeklies all put together, in India 
and Burma—is (as rightly remarked by 
the Zndian Daily Mai) "fast becoming 
an anomaly." “Without ideal or in- 
spiration, it isnow merely án exerescence 
impeding the course of Indian progress. 
Its only function now is. day after day 
to belittle Indian efforts at national 
reconstruction, to cry down patriotic 
Indian leaders and (where that is im- 
possible) to damn them with faint 
praise, to foment sectional differences, 
and in every way possible to discredit 
openly or insidiously the most cherish- 
ed aspirations of the people of this 
country. With the growing national 
consciousness; this game is fast becom- 
ing impossible and circulations have to 
be maintained by puzzles and competi- 
tions appealing to the human jweakness 
F. 12 


twentieth century) of mo less than five 
dailies the /waan Datly News and. the 
Empire of Calcutta, the Jndtaxn Daily 
Telegraph of Lucknow, the Bombar 
Gazelle and the Afadras Ttmes—leav- 
ing only but ten dailies and a couple 
of weeklies, against dozens of Indian 
dailies: and scores of weeklies. Great— 
very preat—credit is, therefore, due ta 
Mr. Wilson, for the perception of the 
fact, with the true insight of a born 
journalist, that if the Pioneer was to 
survive the struggle for existence, it 
could only be by its being converted 
into a useful contributor to India's well- 
being, instead of being an opponent of 
her aspirations. The new orientation 
in the policy of the Pioneer had given 
dire offence both to Government and 
Anglo-Indian ofiicialdom and has al- 
ready found hitter expression in the 
Denia of India, written by—that. h- 
pical representative of the troglodytes 
of a paleozoic Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
—sir Reginald Craddock: “The irre- 
sponsible Indian press,” he moans. “las 
now claimed a new recruit from the 
stronghold of commonsense, for tlie 
Mencer tips cheerfully down the easy 
slope to Alyernus, forgetiulin its blind- 


ness of the bottomless pit” (p. 324), 
And so Mr. Wilson has sulered cause 
he set before himself a high ideal and 
à true conception. of his duties as an 
Anglo-Indian journalist which, how- 
ever, was not appreciated by the pro- 
prictors of that paper, who evidently 
have decided to go back to their old 
view-point and make it once again the 
organ of British officialdom and сош- 
mercial coterie) “The Zyeneer" —às 
remarked by the Zeader—" since it 
was deprived of Mr. Wilson's editorial 
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to get something for nothing.” This is an 
absolutely correct characterization of the 
Anglo-Indian press today; in witness 
whereof we may recall its notable losses 
(during the third decade alone of the 
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control, has become a pale shadow of 
its recent self, and utilized the almost 
first available opportunity to advertise to 
its readers, negatively and affirmatively 
what they are toexpect of it in future.” 
Whether asthe result of this change, 
the Proweéer will fare better or go the 
way of all things not wanted in this 
world, remains to, be seen, and the fu- 
ture is proverbially on the lap of the 
gods. Butitisclear that in severing 
his connection with the- paper, rather 
than pursue what he regarded as wrong 
policy, Mr. Wilson has set a great ex- 
ample of self-sacrifice for the sake of 
one’s principles. Had he but cared for 
his persona! interests, he might have 
quietly followed the beaten track of 
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— journalism and received, 
in due course, at the hands of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy, that recognition: 
which in this country journalists receive, 
who manage to stand well with the 
powers that be. That he did not choose 
todo so, but placed before himself а. 
better, higher and nobler ideal of serv- 
ing this country by criticising fairly, 
justly and honestly whatever he consi- 
dered deserving of censure (whether in 
the Government or in the people) re- 
dounds to his very great credit and, his 
name will, therefore, be. held. in high 
esteem by future generations of journa- 
lists in India and it will especially stand 
high in the history of Anglo-Indian 
journalism. 





GENERAL NADIR KHAN who had been 

famous in Afghanistan as * the Conqueror 
of Thal’ has now become the saviour of Af- 
ghanistan and its fourth king within one year, 
After the fall of King Aman- 
ullah Khan and the capture 
of the throne by Bachcha-i- 
Sagga, the well-wishers. of 
the Afghan nation had be- 
come doubtful about its 
future progress towards 
modernization, When the 
siitiation was such as to 
make the most optimist 
despondent and hopeless, 
Nadir Khan has, by his 
qualities of great leader- 
ship and military organiza- 
tion and his knowledge of 
strategy, achieved a victory 
which may truly be called 
wonderful. The whole out- 
look for the future of 
Afghanistan hits now chang- 
el We recount here a few 
salient facts about the life 
of this great hero who has 
made history, and who is 
destined to be assigned a 
place in history with the 
great heroes of the world. 

General Nadir Khan was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Afghan army at first. during the 
reigu of Amir Habibullah, King Amanullah's 
father. When Amir Habibullah was murder- 
ed near Jalalabad on ihe night of February 
the 19ih, in the year 1919, General Nadir Khan 
was also with the late Amir. Nasrullah 
Khan, the younger brother of ihe: late 
Amir, Habibullah Khan, who was also with 
him, then and there proclaimed himself: Amir, 
with the acquiescence of General. Nadir Khan. 
But the whole country and specially the army 
was very much enraged at the cold-blooded 
murder of their Amir. (а Ше meanwhile, 
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Amanullah Khan declared himself Amir at 
Kabul and had General Nadir Khan ànd Sif- 
dar Nasrullah Khan arrested at Jalalabad 
and brought to Kabul enchained. Sirdar 
Nasrallah Khan was thrown 
inte prison, but Nadir Khan 
was granted a royal pardon, 
However he was not allowed 
to reatin his position asCom- 
mander-in-Chief, but lower- 
ed to the rank of a brigade- 
commander and posted in 
Khost, lt was in this posi- 
tion that he made his fame, 
in the first instance when 
the last Anglo-Afghan War 
was fought, No battle took 
place in the vicinity af the 
Pass at Ouetta. An attack 
was made on the Khyber 
and the arrangements of 
troops there were sufficient 
toward off the attack. 
These aretlie chief passes to 
allow of a large number of 
troops to make a. move and 
the British Indian Govern- 
ment had taken every pre- 
caution in these territories: 
But Nadir Khan made his 
attack al an unexpected 
place, He mobilized a big army in Khost and 
mude a series of marches to Thal and took the 
small garrison there by surprize. When British 
reinforcements were hurried to Thal, he 
retired, When the war was over, he was ac- 
claimed as à heroin Aighanistan and is to 
this day known as ihe '* Conqueror of Thal.” 
He took an important part in the negotiations 
for the Anglo-Afghan Peace Treaty that fol- 
lowed the armistice. Nadir Khan insisted 
that there shouid be an indemnity clause in 
the peace treaty for the tribes on the Indian 
side of the Durand line who had risen during 
the war against the British in sympathy with 





Aighanistan, And he did get such a clause in- 
corporated in the treaty. Some time after he 
was again appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Afghan Amy by Amanullah. But hè 
could not hold the position for jong, as he 
was to relire a few months after. After his 
retirement from the army he was appointed 
Aighan Ambassador at Paris. He resigned 
ihe post after a short period and settled 
dowt in France. dit was fram there that he 
came out to his country, in his old age, ‘to 
free H^ as he said. Helanded in. Bombay 
on February 22, 1929, with his two brothers, 
sirdar Shah Wali Khan, who marched on Kabul 
und has captured that fateful city, and Sirdar 
Hashim Khan, who had recently gone to the 
Kandahar side. On his arrival at Bombay 
Generl Nadir Khan issued a statemen| (о the 
pressinthe course of which he declared: " My- 
seli and my relatives have no wish to govern Af- 
i is nor to lay any claim to Its throne. 

ur sole desire is for immediate peace and 
the cessation ofall strife. We only wish to 
ofier our services and our counsel to Afgha- 
nistan, thereby ceasing our personal differ- 
ences. We may unify to promote the honour 
of our country and free it from its present 
internal dissensions, so that we may thereby 
lay the foundation of. a beneficeni "govern- 
ment strong enough to guarantee. the. peace 
and independence of Afghanistan.” And now 
he has accepted the throne, 


So the King-maker has made Aimself King. 


According to his brother, Shah Wali Khan, 
Nadir Khan persistently refused the crown, 
jusi as Cæsar did ceniuries ago. Bnt on- 


ripe and. ready to receive ii: 


who have 
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like Cesar he did accept it in the end. The 
story Is, indeed, interesting, but iis mot en- 
nobling. One thought that Nadir Khan was 
above all earthly tempiations: Nadir Khan, 
as a soldier, will for ever occupy a high place 
in the estimation of the world; but by accepi- 
ing the crown he has shown that he is:not as 
great as a man or even -as a statesman: Be- 
ing the most popular figure in. Afghanistan, 
he has reason to feel quite secure on the 
throne. Those who have been feryenily 
hoping for Amanullah’s return to Afghanis- 
tan have received a rude shock. They can, 
however, derive some consolation from the 
fact. that Nadir Kham is a man of progressive 
views. Heis a modem man with a liberal 
outlook on political, religions, social and 
economic affairs. Having lived in Europe 
ior a long time he has learned all the good 
points of European civilization that ocan be 
usefully and safely applied towards the re- 
formation ofan eastern people: He can com- 
bine all the good from the West with the good 
of his own civilization, and is thus. able to 


bring about real and true progress. He is 


against pardah on principle, but he would not 


apply the rules of European social life (so 


far as they relate to woman) entirely to- 
wards the reformation of female fife in 
Afghanistan, because Afghanistan is not yet 
1 Provided Nadir 
Khan is able to subdue the outlying provinces 

not had any controlling au- 
thority fora long time, there is reason 
to believe that a bright future awaits 
Afghanistan. 





|" noticing jin our last issue) the šo- 
called *unanimous " Repori of the Simo- 
nite co-operators of these 
provinces, we were reminded 
of the famous chorus of a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera, the 
refrain of which was “them seven, the 
worldly-wise" Looking into My best Scotch 
Stories, just out of the press, compiled by the 
renowned Scotch comedian, Sir Harry Lauder, 
we have lighted upon an anecdote which 
would best serve our purpose in characteriz- 
ing ihe“ series of reports ’—three in number, 
by three batches of Simonite co-operators in 
Behar and Orissa—which have seen the light 
since we last wrote. Under the heading “A 
Highland Heaven" Sir Harry Lauder relates 
the following amusing story:—*| had a love- 
ly time last night,” said a Scotchman to an 
English friend of his, He explained: “| was 
in a hoose (house) where there were seven 
pipers and they were all playing different 
tunes. Man, it was just like being in 
Heaven" On the acceptance of the view 
underlying this Scotch story, Bihar and 
Orissa should hereafter be justly regarded, 
iF nol as balisht (^ paradise"); at aüy rate as 
airaf—which in Muslim theology means the 
middle place between Heaven and Hell. In 
that so-called “baby province " —designated 
#s such by ignoramuses like the authors oi 
the Bihar Majority Report—but really the 
‘oldest British province, dating from Clive's 
acquisition of the Dewany of Bengal and 
Bihar in 1765—the seven Simonites [reduced 
to six by the acceptance of office under the 
Crown by one of them, the Raja of Kanika) 
have presented to the Simon Commission no 
less than three reports; one by the majority 
so-called (consisting of two Biharee Hindu 
Zamindars and an Oriya Rai Bahadur), the 
other by the two Muslim members, who 
may be called the " Major minority" and a 
third by ope member (a distinguished 
Bengalee anthropologist), who by reason oi 
his anthropological knowfedze of the ubori- 
ginal tribes of the province has constituted 
himself their spokesman and who may thus 
be regarded as a "Minor minority,"  Cu- 
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sasasasasasas 
riously, the authorized text of the ort. 
(printed at the Goverment Press) does not 
contain the report of the two Muslim mem- 
bers which has, however, appeared in the 
press. [t is full af recrimination against the 
Majority Report, but we are not concerned 
with the personal squabbles of the members 
of the Committee, What we and the en- 
lightened public are concerned in is the value, 
if any, of these three reports, as coniribulions 
lo the building up of a sownd Indian cons 
litution, especially in the provinces. Now 
the renowned anthropologist is clearly a 
faddist in the sphere of politics, who is out 
tọ constitute a new province composed mainly 
of ihe aboriginals so-called, astensibly for 
their benefit, but really for that of those who 
can exploit them, For the resi. he (as a man 
of education and enlightenment) naturally 
differs: almost fn toto from the re-actionary 
recommendations, on the one hand, of the 
Zemindar members and from the purely com- 
munally-prejudiced proposals of the Muslim 
members, on the other. n such circum- 
Stances, and in view of the almost open 
rupture between the recommendations of the 
Zamindar majority and the Muslim minority 
on almost all the important: questions, 
it would be idle to attempt to discuss with 
any advantage the recommendations of 
eilher the one sel of three or ihe other 
set of two. Frankly speaking; ihe differs 
ence between the two seis is thal be- 
tween six and hali-a-<dozen. The Zamindars 
are oul ta so mould the constitution. that 
their class alone should. rule. ihe roost, un- 
concerned whether all others sink into the 
bottomless pit of perdition: the Mussalmans 
are equally so in favour of a constitution in 
which under the claim of sai ng their 
rights, they would enjoy almost all the ad- 
vantages which numerical minorities do, only 
when and where they are the ruling race—as, 
for instance, the British in India, the Mussal- 
mans in Hyderabad or the Hindus in Kashmir. 
Instead of, therefore, discussing their specific 
proposals, we shall serve our readers better 
by presenting an analysis. of ‘the criticisms 
which the organ in the press of each of these 
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selfish factions bas passed upon the recom- 
mendations emanating from the opposite 
camp. Now, this is how the organ of the 
Zamindars in Bihar and Orissa [the Express 
oi Patna) comments upon the proposals of 
the Muslim co-operators with the Simon 
Commission—after declaring its view that 
the- Zamindar Keport is **much tore liberal 
than was expected," a handsome compliment, 
no doubt, to those whom jt claims to repre- 
sent :—''The Minority Report is. ill-hatched, 
ill-cooked and ill-served, and is a contemptible 
thing not worth the paper on which itis 
written, The authors of this report have 
the cheek to talk of the modern European 
constitutions as supporting their argument for 
communal representation in cabinet and legis- 
lature: Mt is a leaf out of the notorious 
document prepared by that stormy petrel of 
communalism, Dr, Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 
which has been appended as a note to the 
U. P. Simon Commitee's Report and which 
is to-day the. political Bible of all narrow- 
minded and reactionary Mussalmans. It is 
too late in the day to contend seriously that 
any European constitution provides political 

eguards for minorities—except linguistic 
and cultural safeguards—and to talk of it is 
to display undiluted ignorance and fool- 
hardiness.” So this is how the Muslim 
Report strikes the Zamindar organ. Let us 
now iry to- obtain some light upon the 
Mussalman point of view on the Zamindar 
Report by a reference to the article that has 
appeared on the subject in an Allahabad 
weekly—the Star—which is popularly be- 
lieved to be under the contro! of Dr. Khan, 
referred to above, This is how the Star tears 
to latter the Zamindar Report :—*' The. best 
we can do is lo ask these three signatories 
to what they are pleased to call a “Report,” 
on. what. principle have they monopolised all 
power for the landlords? Their second 
Chamber will be run by landlords; and, as 
they have, with characteristic altruism, decid- 
ed to retain the franchise in the lower cham- 
ber, their followers will run the Lower Cham- 
ber for them. The two chambers will, as thus 
constituted, present a happy sight. The 
Upper Chamber will have galaxy of be- 
jewelled, contented, heavy, and haught 
landlords ; while the lower chamber will be 
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filled with their serving men, their makhtars, 
their munshis, their mukarrirs, and their 
Karindas. This is the scheme which the 
beneficence of a Raja Bahadur and the fide- 
lity of his two friends has vouchsafed to us. 
This report will form subject of so many 
amusing and vivacious satires and is so com- 
pletely devoid both of commonsense and of 
fair-play, that the best thing one can do is 
to ignore it. We are perfectly certain that 
this is what the Simon Commission and the 
Central Committee will do. Its half-baked 
theories, its narrow outlook, its crude and 
unreasonable style, its lack of sense, stamp 
itas one of worst, if not the worst, of all 
the reports of the Simon Committees. 
When the Simon Commission are apprised 
of these facts, will they attach any value to 
the performance of the triumvirate? We are 
convinced they will treat it as if deserves. 
The best place for such a document is the 
dust-bin.” Now, is not all this really. much 
too delicious? No more scrumptious a feast 
could have been served to. the poor anti- 
Simonites than that offered in the above 
two extracts from the Express and the 
Star, which but for our vigilance in garnering 
them would have been lost for ever to an 
admiring world! The Star in. supporting out 
and out the Behar Muslim Report lets the 
cat out of the bag. It writes that “ they (the 
Muslim members) would have ly recom- 
mended abolition of dyarchy, if the Hindu 
majority had met them half-way, As they 
have refused their demands, they have no 
other alternative but to recommend the re- 
Servalion of law and order. We would, in 
principle, have recommended complete 

vincial autonomy, but the hands of the Muslim 
members were forced." So this is how 
Muslim — co-operators with the Simon 
Commission are out to make a constitu- 
tion to cure the freedom of India; И 
is not a question with them of constitutional 
principle, or administrative convenience, or 
securing either popular freedom or even a 
sound constitution. No, it is none of these, 
but it is clearly a question of bargaining with 
ihe Hindus to secure for their community 
special benefits and advantages for the loaves 
and fishes of office, and representation in 
excess of all legitimate and reasonable claims, 
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unconcerned whether a em of Govern- 
ment so constituted will last or soon go the 
way of all things evil. The crude mentality 
thus displayed-—which daily finds: expression 
inthe Muslim press throughout the country— 
has to be reckoned with by all nationalists, 
howsoever much they may deplore it, The 
chief nationalist organ in Behar and Orissa— 
the Searchlight—is naturally dissatisfied with 
both the reports, though the more so with 
the Muslim Report, which it has condemned in 
unequivocal terms. It describes the latter 
(in its characteristic picturesque style) as a 
document, the whole of which “ reeks with 
the mentality that has exalted the foreign 
bureaucracy into a Providence whose kiss is 
as welcome asits kick is inspiring !" After 
this euphoniously-alliterative comparison be- 
tween a kiss and a kick, our contemporary 
warms itself up into a mora! fervour and 
righteous indignation and proceeds to 
trounce the Muslim Co-operator's Report 
in the following scathing terms:—“Read it 
from beginning to the end, you will not find 
init the remotest trace of any passion for 
freedom !" We really sympathize with our 
contemporary’s keen sense of disappoiniment 
on not finding in the Muslim Report even the 
faintest analogy to the purple patches charac- 
teristic of such performances as the inaugural 
addresses at our Student's Conferences. 
While they are all very well in their place, 
we do nof usually expect them in documents 
dealing with the framing of constitutions. 
But what we do expect in them are sound 
knowledge of public affairs, breadth of view, 
political prescience, administrative experience 
and above all sanity and a spirit of com- 
promise. But unfortunately all these are 
sadly lacking in the Behar Simon Com- 
mittee Reports. None-the-less we have 
thoroughly énjoyed reading them, and felt 
like the Scotchman who heard the seven 
different pipers play as many different tunes 
and thought he was truly in Heaven ! 

Beyond all doubt, the most notable event 
in the social progress of the country, for 


riot many years past, has been the 
¢ New enactment of what was К 
p d larly known as the Sarda 


| Marriage Bill—after the gentle- 
man who was responsible for its introduction 


into the Assembly: The measure passed 
through various stages before i| was placed 
on the statute book and its history—as 
summarised by the Jadian Social Reformer— 
is, indeed, instructive. The Bill emerged from 
the Legislative Assembly, practically as re- 
vised by the Select Committe. As originally 
drafted, it proposed to make all marri- 
ages of girls below 12 years of age sull and 
void. in order to meet tlie case of parents 
who were not prepared to go so far, it provid- 
ed that Magistrates on application might 
grant licenses for the marriage of girls at |I 
years of age. The Bill was also limited to 


Hindus. The Select Committee made changes 


in the Bill of a radical character. |t rejected 
the principle of making child marriages void 
and adopted that of penalising them. It 
raised the marriageable limit to 14 for girls 
and prescribed 18 for boys, and made the 
Bill applicable to all communities and noi 
only to Hindus, AW these changes were in 
the nature of improvements, but as they 
affected the principles of the original Bill, 
the revised Bill was at the instance of the 
introducer himself recirculated for opinion 
and criticism to the public. At the same 
lime with reference to a proposal before the 
Assembly to raise the Age of Consent, a 
committee was appointed by Government to 
enquire and report on the working of the 
present law relating to that subject and to 
make recommendations. The Committee was 
not required to report on the Sarda Marriage 
Bill or, indeed, to take into its scope the 
question of marriage legislation, But as it 
had to deal with the question of protection 
of minor girl wives, the need for legislation 
restraining child marriages forced itself on 
the Committee's attention, and it recommend- 
ed that legistation on the lines of the Sarda 
Bil was indispensable in order 10 ensure- 
adequate protection to child wives. The en- 
quiry of the Committee brought out another 
important point which till then had been 
obscured from the public view. |t is that 
child marriages were not confined to Hindus, 
but prevailed, though not to the same axteni, 
among other communiti¢s also, including the 
Mussalmans: When the Bill came uw for 
consideration at the last Simla session of the 
Assembly, a notable change hai taken place 
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in the attitude of Government, as the result of 
the Age of Consent Committee's recommend- 
ations. Government which on previous 
occasions had either sat onm the fence or 
was acimally hostile to the Bill, declared that it 
cordially supported it, |t need hardly be 
said that the support of Government was a 
great factor in bringing abou! the successful 
emergence of the Bill from the Assembly, 
Next to it, and next only to it, was the strong 
support of enlightened Mahomedan members 
against the deadset made on the Bill by their 
orthodox Hindu and Mussalinan colleagues 
who had joined hands for once to throw out 
this. measure of much-delayed and urgent 
social reform, The Sharial and the Shastras 
were freely cited as being. opposed 1o legisla- 
lion fixing a limit of age lo marriage, But 
ihe upholders of orthodoxy knew that they 
were leading a forlorn hope. With a reso- 
Intion worthy of a better cause, however, 
they tried every method of delay. obstruction 
and attack which the rules of the: Assembly 
allowed. They moved for the further post- 
onement of the Bill to the next Delhi session. 

hen they were defeated in this, they moved 
to exempt Mahomedans and orthodox Hindus 
from the scope of the Bill. This of course was 
absurd and was: naturally rejected by a large 
majority. Having failed in these discreditable 
tactics they then tried to get the age limit 
lowered to 12, and in this they had the 
support of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Mr. N. C. Kelkar, But even this. too 
the Assembly would not allow. The next 
move of the opponents of the Bill was to 
introduce a sort of conscience clause which 
would have effected by the back door what 
they had nol been able to achieve directly, 
namely, the stultification of the measure, 
Then they tried to reduce the penalties 
for іпітіпрешеві. Тһе last move was to 
pul off the date when the law comes into 
operalion. Burihis also was defeated and 
the law received the assent of the Gover- 
nor-(eneral, after passing through the 
Council of State. When all these attempts 
failed, afew Mussalman members withdrew 
from Assembly, while a self-appointed ortho- 
dox Hindu champion avowing that he bowed 
to the inevitable, made a somewhai inco- 
herent speech calling anathema on the sup- 
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porters of the measure. The Assembly un- 
moved by his jeremiads passed the third 
reading hy à majority of 68 lo 14. The 
course of the Bill in ihe Council of State 
was fairly assured and the Governor- 
Qeneral’s assent was given asa maiter.of 
course, after the. declaration of the attitude 
of Government hy. ihe Home Member in: the 
Legislative Assembly. The passing of the 
Bill by that body has been hailed with 
salisiaction by enlightened Indian. opinion 
throughout the country, only a few voices 
being raised in disapproval, Thus 4 notable 
victory has been atlast achieved by the votaries 
of social reform und progress, and Cover- 
ment, in this matter, are justly entitled 
to their full share of credit, as but for their 
support, the fate of the Bill would have 
been at best problematical, When so much 
has to be inevitably said to the discredit 
of Government, fairminded critics should ‘hol 
psg from them praise which may be justly 
due. 

Julius Cesar could not have done more 
than Nadir Khan has achieved in Afghanistan. 
Vent, vidi, vici. 1 came, | saw, | 
conquered. That is the history 
History. of Nadir Khan's lightning ncam- 

paign andhe has lived upto the 
reputation of his great namesake, Nadir Shah, 
whose sword was never drawn but to hew a 
Way to victory, We who have) been practi- 
cally eye-witnesses can scarcely realise the 
significance of it all, but throw these recent 
tvents into a perspective, put them back at 
a distance of a hundred years and the 
vivid dramatic effect will dazzle the imagina- 
Чоп. Apparently, all was well wien King 
Amanulla with his beautiful Queen Suriya 
went to Europe and was acclaimed by ad- 
miring crowds, He came back with a crowded 
programme of social and political reforms, 
but he had no notion of the sinister influences 
undermining his power and jeopardising his 
place onthe throne. The storm broke aver 
his head ‘shortly afterwards, Amanulla had 
lo flee to Kandhar and Bachha, the robber 
and the water-carrier's son, seized the king- 
dom and the throne of Kabul. Even at 
Kandhar Amanulla was not safe and 
he escaped to India and is now am exile in 
lialy. Bachha revived the old methods of 
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blood and iron, and inspired both loathing 
and terror, As regards his occupation and 
püreniage these have never been a bar 10 
kingship. History is a good old witness and 
need nof be sworn to tell ihe truth. |i is 
legitimate promotion, Just as a clerk rises 
labe an officer à robber naturally rises 
la be either à king oris exalled in another 
way by being hung, Itis not unlikely thai 
both kinds of rise may come to Bachha, 
With Amanulla and Inayatulla out of the 
country, Bachha, who had dubbed himself 
Amir Habibutla, appeared to be gaining a frm 
seat in the saddle, but he had not reckoned 
with the Afghan General who had left his 
country and was living a quiet life in 
France. Nadir Khan, on hearing of the 
plight of bis country, returned trom Europe 
and passed through India to. Afghanistan. He 
repeatedly and solemnly declared that he was 
a patriotic Afghan who did not covet Ihe king- 
dom or ihe throne of Kabul, but merely want- 
ed to drive out Ihe usaurper and follow the 
wishes of the people. It was generally under- 
stood that lie favoured the return of Amanulla. 
No one ever look ир so hopeless an under- 
taking as that of Nadir Khan. He had neither 
теп пог money, no organisation, no support of 
any kind. For some time it looked as if he 
must return foiled in his attempt But he 
persevered and he used the new force of 
publicity with great effect. He broke Bachha's 
power by his publicity campaign, the leaflets 
and tracts that he broadcasted. When the 
actual advance upon Kabul was made it was 
all over ina fortnight. Bachha’s luck and 
his looks were against him. The man does 
not look like a robber who may pass fora 
king. or an emperor, but a pickpocket and a 
sneak, Nadir Khan has not been able ‘fo 
play the role of a kingmaker but has succum- 
bed to the glamour of victory and lias been 
proclaimed Amir. As regards Amanulla most 
people sympathise with him but the Afghans 
evidently do not want him and in any case he 
is tow soft for them. Аз the grandson of 
Abdurrahman Khan he should have been of 
sterner stuil, When he sent the message from 
Rome that he would not return anless he was 
summoned he was sulking like a petted boy. 
Kingdoms are not won and lost so easily. 
Amanulla's self-imposed exile amounted to 
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permanent renunciation ofthe throne. Had he 
plucked up courage to join Nadir Khan and 
his fortunes, had he placed his wealth at the 
general's disposal Amanullah Khan would 
have been restored in all likelihood to the 
throne of his fathers, which he has now lost 
by his own action, а 


In the present legislatures of India a mo- 
tion to adjourn the House is technically a vote 
of vensure on the Government, 
but in reality itis a mockery. 
A vole of censure is a parlla- 
mentary procédure; itis used where there Is 
a pariy system of Government. — When ü 
government is censured it resigns al once and 
ihe party that passes the vote of censure comes 
into office, or there is an appeal to the coun- 
iry. That is not possible in India, anid 
an adjournment of the house means nothing. 
When Jatindranath Das died of hungerstrike 
the Government did net oppose the motion 
for adjournment, neither did they do so after 
Phongvi Wizaya’s death from the same cause. 
The position was admittedly awkward, but 
when itcame toa vote every Government 
vole was cast against the motion. which was 
carried by a majority, This censure does 
not trouble the Government at all, There is 
no question of resignation, no one dreams of 
any change of policy. The Giovermment goes 
iis: way as usual, unruifled, contempiuous of 
the pinpricks in the houses of legislature and 
heedless of the signals of danger. Walkouts 
were repeatedly staged without any moral 
effect, Ii may be well to remember that the 
Government is not a pachyderm, but à 
machine, and the machine will have to be 
improved into:a living oraganism, 
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Did it require à committee of three to arrive 
at the conclusion that the QGirni 
Kampar Union was mainly. res- 
ponsible for the recent recur- 
ring riots in Bombay ? It was in fact nothing 
more than a departmental verdict. The three 
members were either officers or ex-officers, 
and they cannot be expected to lift their eyes 
higher than the official groove, There have 
been all Sorts of riots in Bombay, riots: be- 
tween idle millhands and others, riots between 
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Hindus and Mahomedans, riots beiween 
Pathans and others that developed into 4 
reign of. terror. The. committee was- trian- 
gular—not that there was a triangular cortesl 
between the members—but. it represented 
three angles of vision, the English, the Hindu 
and the Mussalman,, The Englishman was of 
course the chairman. The Hindu and 
Mohamedan members strived strenuously 
and valiantly to become the champions of 
thelr respective view points. The report 1s 
unünimoss in finding {hat most of ile trouble 
originated with the Girnt Kamgar Union. 
Girni |« the. Maharathi word for a mill and 
Kampar is of course the worker. It has to be 
remeribered that whereas riots have been. of 
frequent occurrence for -a comparatively 
considerable time the Union has only recent- 
lv come into existence. Almost all ihe older 
lenders of Labour in Bombay are standing in 
the dock at Meert ino connection with the 
Communist Conspiracy trial, They have been 
succeeded by fresh leaders. Suppose now 
that the new. Union is declared. unlawiul and 
suppressed. No one dreams for a mo- 
ment hal such a step would ршщ ап епи 10 
riols in Bombay, Otherleaders with be forth- 
coming and jf they are also choked off 
leaderless mobs will certainly nol be less 
dangerous than those who have leaders to 
guide them., Mis the upheaval that must be 
reckoned with and the solution of the difficul- 
ty lies In probing the entire situation to the 
botiom. I is only when definitely stable 
relations can be established between capital 
und labour, when the periodicity of “strikes 
will become less frequent, when there is 
muliual trust and toleration {hal a real im- 
provement will) become possible. Surely, it 
does not require much imagination lo. under- 
stand that the Girni Kamgar Union is the 
ейесі and not the cause of the numerous riots 
in Bombay. liis a great pity that it has not 
yet been realised anywhere inindia that mere 
tinkering is no remedy for problems that are 
steadily becoming graver with the passing 
of time. | 

Pollawing the death of Jatinlranath Das, 
another prisoner in Burma, 
Phongi U. Wizava, who was 
undergoing a  senience of 
imprisonment for sedition, died 


Another 
Death from 
Hunger-strike. 
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of hunger-strike alter starving himself for more 
than a hundred days. Upper Burma, it must 
he remembered, was annexed oniy їп 1888 
and the record of British overlordship is sti 
young, Consequently, the martyrdom of Phon- 
gi Wizava has not hud the same electric effect 
in Burma as the death of Jatindranath їп 
India, But the seed has been sown and il 
is bound to grow, The Government of Burma 
Issued an official statement to prove that the 
dead prisoner was q very d us man, he 
advocated the use of bombs and neither the 
Government northe prison authorities were to 
blame. The statement may serve as a salve 
to the conscience of the Burma Government 
but it, will have no other effect. However 
enormous the offence of the culprit he was 
noi sentenced to death but to à term of im- 
prisonment The Government wanted him to 
serve out the sentence bul he hus escaped 
te a place whence he cannot be brought back. 
What explanation or defence can (he Govern- 
meni give for the damning faci that they let a 
prisoner die on their s? They condemn- 
ed him to imprisonment, he willed to be free 
and his will prevailed over all the powers of 
the Government. Phongi prisoners complain 
that they ure. deprived of their yellow robes 
and their religious observances are interfered 
wilh, The Phongis are monks ihal usually 
live a gentle and inoffensive life. Why should 
they preach ¥jolence agains! the Government? 
Many of them still remember the gentle ways 
that were followed after the annexation, and 
it is nol surprising ifihey or those who come 
under their influence are embittered The 
gulf of time can be bridged and the awakening. 
that has taken a hundred und fifty years in 
India to come aboul may come to Burma in 
less than two score years. = = 
The Government of Bihar and Orissa have: 
at last published their resolution ot the Report 
Bihar Ver- of the Vernacular Development 
naeularDeve- Committee, which Hal beea 
lopment Com- appointed by them so far back 
as 1925, in pursuance of à 
resolution moved in and adopted al a meeting 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. This 
Committee, under the presideniship of Sir 
Syed Ali Imam, was composed of a number of 
persons interested in the growth and expan- 
sion of the three principal erary linguages 
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ofthe province—namely, Hindi, Urdoo and 
Oriva. lt was called upon to consider what 
measures should be adopted for the develop- 


mentof the principal vernacular languages and 


literatiires of the province. Moreover, they 
were desired by ihe Government alse to cansi- 
der specially what Uevelupments, if any, were 
necessary in the higher teaching of these 
атаах The Committee staried their work 
in 1926, and concluded (heir deliberations in 
1927. They had the unique advantage of 
receiving the ‘help and advice of a number ol 
well-known scholars and litterateurs from 
other provinces, whose co-operation and ex- 
peri opinion had been invited and who were 
good enough to come to Patna to confer with 
ihe. Committee. Thus having been ai it for 
nearly iwo years, they submitted their Report 
which was published in Sepiember, 1927. For 
inl! two years. after the publication of the 
Report, the Governor-in-Minisiry went to 
sleep over it, and it is only now (in the year 
of grace, 1929) that they have waked up and 
published their conclusions, rejecting practi- 
cally all the recommendations made by the 
Committee! This is, in short; the history 
of this important Committee, from which 
it will ‘be amply made clear that all their 
labours and the money spent over them 
have been but à huge waste: Prom 
the very beginning the attitude of the Go- 
vernment of Bihar and Orissa, towards ihe 
Committee had been far from Satisfactory. 
Al ihe time when the resolution — was 
discussed in thé Council, both (he Minister 
of Education and the then Finance Member, 
while expressing all their pious sympathies 
for the laudable Wea behind the resolution, 
tried to throw cold waler on it by raising 
lhe bogey of financial stringency, Jullging, 
therefore, from the tenór of ihe speeches then 
made om behalf of the Government, as also 
having in view the fact thai ‘the attitude 
af Government in Bihar with regard to the 
growth and expansion of vernacular educa- 
tion has always been one of melancholy 
meanness, as is fully borne out bv their 
conduct on more than one occasion in the 
past and recenily by wital they have done 
with regard to the recommendations of the 
Vernacular Development Committee itself, not 
much could be expected to come oul of the 


appointed and curiously enough ii gave rise 
to Some glimmer of hope amongst a large 
section of the people. The disappointment, 
therefore, that the Government resolution has 
caused them must be very bitter. It has, 
indeed, caused widespread reseniment amongst 
the educated classes. in general, who natur- 
ally feel very strongly on the subject, But ol 
course nothing better could be expected of 
!e — Governor-in-Ministry ander — Diarcliy, 
which still continues to. be as wooden, inelas- 
Lc and irresponsive to public opinion äs 
ever, 

The Statesman has announced thai before 
long Sir J. C. Bose—who has just. returned 
from a highly successful tour 
in Europe—will make known 
the result of his latest res 
searches and discoveries which 
ure expected to revolutionize our present-day 
notions for the treatment of the heari and 
that the drug which will be so rendered 
available for this purpose will be a rerh 
table elixir of life. The world isnatur- 
ally awaiting onthe tiptoe of expectation 
forthe said announcement by the greatest 
Indian scientist. In the meantime, we 
gladly make room for the ijollowing 
communication we have received from that 
great. Indian inventor—Dr, Sankar A. Bisey, 
who bas heen living for some years in Ame- 
rica, at New York. Dr. Bisye's writes : ** In 
Mr. Sachchidananda — Sinhas — presidential 
address at the Delhi session of the All-India 
Kayastha Conference, a kind reference was 
made to my chemical discovery of water 
soluble, non-poisonous iodine, knowin to the 
medical and<scientific worll as Atomidine. 
| have. therefore, the pleasure of enclosing 
herewith copies of medical literature regard- 
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ig Atemidine and am sending two packages . 


of some samples per separate post, which 
will be òf interest to you and to the readers 
of the widely circulated Hindustan Review. 
You may be interested to know that the 
success of my discovery was mainly due 
losome herbs grown in India, which | dis- 
covered to have the remarkable effect of 
removing the poisonous and irrilating pro- 
perty of lodine. Atomidine has furthermore 


Proposed Committee. ‘Bul all the same, the 
resolution was carried, the Committee was. 
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the unique property of deep penetration and 
helping the growth of healthy tissue nol- 
withstanding i is over eighi times stronger 
than carbonic acid in germicidal power, and 
does not burn or harm ihe most. delicate 
tissues of the body, lodine as an element 
never possessed such properties, which | 
succeeded in accomplishing by treating my 
preparation with a herb | import from South 
America. Though | have been away from 
India for now many years | have devoted 
my time and atiention, amongst other things 
to Atomidine, which |s the result of many 
years of my research work, and lam happy 
jo Say my discovery has been recognized and 
endorsed by several eminent medical men 
апу scientists, as you will read in the 
Atomidine booklet, [tis now prescribed by 
several thousands of doctors and dentists and 
used in jane hospitals and clinics for the 
treatment of various diseases. Since ils 
publicity several analytical chemists tried to 
discover the secret of my process and tarmula 
without success as the herbs | imported were 
difficult io analyse: The sole agency for 
India is granted to the American l'roducts, Co. 
of Bombay and hope. my counirymen would 
find Atomidine benelicial in. the treatment of 
tropical fevers and diseases." И India is 
ever to achieve troe self-government, it will 
only be when her sons have distinguished 
themselves in all spheres. of human activities 
and competed successfully with Europeans and 
Americans in every field of research and dis- 
covery. Hence our gratification al the results 
achieved by Sir J. C- Bose and Dr. Sankar 
Bisey, 

The celebration of the coming. of age— 
although one year before the legally pre- 
scribed period of twenty-one years of the 
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Leader of Allahabad, by its removal into new 

A Great Svbstantially-built, and com- 
Journalistie modious premises and ihe in- 
Event. auguration of printing it on ihe 
latest type of rotary machine, hus been a 
truly notable event in ihe history of Indian 
journalism, The representative gathering 
that assembled on the occasion, ihe appre- 
ciative speeches made by the distinguished 
leaders of the various: political parties, the 
encomiums justly bestowed by them onm the 
present management of ihe concern as also 
on the Chief Editor (Mr. C. Y. Chintamani] 
and the Joint Editor (Mehta Krishna Kam). 
bore eloquent testimony to the very high 
position which is deservedly held by our 
esteemed contemporary in the ranks of Indian 
Journalism. It is as well that the celebration 
took ihe form it did, in view of the: very 
valuable. services rendered. by the: Leader to 
the cause of Indian Nationalism -and the 
constitutional progress of the country towards 
the attainmen of responsible government, 
ever since: it first appeared on the 24th of 
October, 1909, Making allowances for 
occasional lapses, inherent in all human inst- 
tutions, it may safely be averred that тегу 
few Indo-English dailies have been conducted 
during the lasttwenty years with greater know- 
ledge, strength of conviction, sense of fairness, 
broad-minded toleration and healthy vigour 
than the Leader, lt iš thus one of the highly 
influential Indian journals and pre-eminently 
deserves the success il has зо notably 
achieved. We, therefore, ungrudgingly join 
the chorus of felicitatious, which have been: 
showered upon it so unstiniedly by allsections 
of the press In the country. We wish Ihe 
Leader good luck and prosperity and a very 
long life of useful public activities. 
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Sig. VALENTINE CHikOL—AN EMiNENT LawveR; Mg. Roy 





SIR VALENTINE CHIROL, traveller and jour- 

nalist, was associated during the greater 
part of his career with the Times. He was: 
horn in 1852. Educated chiefly in Germany 
and France, he was in Paris in 1871. when 
the triumphant German army marched 
in. It was a fruitful initiation for a man 
who was to devote his life to observing, and 
recording events. All the horrors of the 
commune, the burning of the Tuileries and 
the other. stirring episodes of that period 
occurred around him, and leh -a deep 
impression on his mind. He returned to 
England in 1572, and for four years 
endured the uneventful routine of а 
clerkship in the Foreign Office. Then jor 
years he roamed about the world, visiting all 
parts of Europe, the British Empire, Persia, 
the Far East and the United States, during 
which period he wrote his impressions of 
history in the making for the newspaper with 
which he had allied himself. These and also 
more personal matters аге recorded in his 
hooks * Twixt Greek and Turk,” “The Par 
Easterm Question," ^ The Middle Eastern 
Question,” * Indian Unrest," * The Egyptian 
Problem," ** India : Old and New," and '* Fifty 
Years in a Changing World" This last 
volume was published early in 1928, and re- 
counts many of his early experiences with 
deductions which subsequent events led him 
to draw from them, There were few eminent 
persons in the realm of contemporary world- 
history whom he had not met. 

In 1899. Sir Valentine Chirol accepted the 
post of Director of the Foreign Depariment 
of the Tintes in succession to Sir D. Macken- 
zie Wallace, In 1912 he retired and in the 
same yearhe received a. Knighthood, — In his 
death Britain has lost a. gifted publicist who 
represented the higher type of British journa- 
lism and was widely respected lor his char- 
acter, attainments and knowledge of foreign 
affairs. He was au indefatigable traveller and 
only last year, at his advanced age, he visited 
India presumably to study its problems afresh. 


He did not come as. a stranger, for he һай 
visited the country earlier and recorded his. 
well-known publication, ‘Indian Unrest,’ 
which bore evidence of the conscientious care 
with which he carried on his investigations 
and his masterly grasp of details. This 
publication, it may be recalled, led to an un- 
successiul action for libel against him by the 
late Mr. Tilak. His earlier writings were not 
marked by any breadth of outlook on im- 
репа! questions, but latterly he developed a 
more sympathetic and. liberal attitude which 
was rellected in his hooks “The Egyptian 
Problem” and "India: Olland New." The 
physical ailments from which he suffered 
with advancing age Uid noi afec his in- 
tellectual virility and his thirst for knowledge 
continued unabated upto the end. He did not 
believe inthe modern sensalional journalism 
and he noted with regret the steady decline 
in its high standard as a result of the race 
for paying popularity. The journalistic world 
is the poorer by. his death. 


Mr. P; L. Roy, formerly one of -the best- 
known barristers in Calcutta, and the lead- 
ing criminal lawyer in’ Bengal died 73 years 
of age, He was the son oi a hig 
zemindar in Eastern Bengal, and was. edu- 
cated privately in India, and in England 
where he was sent in his teens. — After 
graduating from Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, he was called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1881, and, returning to India began 
to practise in Calcutta. He built up à very 
large criminal practice both in Calcutta and 
in the mofussil, and underlook a great many 
prosecutions on behalf of the Government. 

When the anarchical revolulionary move- 
ment broke out in Bengal nearly twenty-five 
years ago it was natural that the Government. 
should turn to him for assistance. He then 
became Additional Legal Remembrancer to 
the Government of Bengal, and eventually 
Director of Prosecutions in India. His 
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function was to advise the authorities as to 
whether certain cases should or should not 
be prosecuted, and in the event of a pro- 
secution to advise counsel in the case. 

His position called for a great deal ol 
courage, both moral and physical, and for 
months he went about under a police escort, 
But he never flinched from duty, however 
hazardous. 


LOYAL AND IDEALISTIC 


Mr. Roy retired from practice a dozen years 
ago, and had spent his leisure partly in 
Europe and partly in India. He took a keen 


E Hindutan Review (August, 1929) may tairly 

claim 10 be an enlightened organ. Its 
prevailing tone is political, which it could not 
very well help being, seeing that politics loom 
so largely in the life of modern India. Its 
politics, to judge from the tone of the editorial 
comments and of such contributions as the 
velrémently denunciatory article on. “ Back to 
Non-Co-operation : Our Oaly Slogan" are 
of a frankly nationalistic complexion. lis 
interests, however, are catholic enough to 
include such purely philosophical articles as a 
critique on the ethics of Plato or a historico- 
philosophical review as the informative and 
Stimulating study of the Indian Renaissance of 
the 19th century by Dr. Sir Jadunath Sircar. 
The speculation that is rife about the attitude 
of the Labour Party to Indian political reform 
and the high hopes placed in it are reflected 
in such articles as “ How the Labour Govern- 
ment can conciliate India" or India and the 
Labour Party." We have, however, both as 
Catholics and as Indians to take strong ex- 
ception to the views expressed by a writer; 
who has wisely enough chosen {o remain 
anonymous in an article entitled “The Inferi- 
ority Complex" which is an ill-considered and 
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interest in the industrial development of India. 
and was a shareholder and director of many 
companies. А 

He was a man of strong character, and of 
high, if stern, ideals. He was never known to 
swerve from them, or to compromise on any 
moral question, Withal he was the kindest and 
most generous oi men, whose hand was per- 
petually in his. pocket for the relief of others. 

He was one of seven founders of the Union 
Club, which was formed in Calcutta more t 
twenty years ago with a membership consist- 
ing half of Indians and half of Britishers ; and 
Ihis in turn gave birth to the Calcutta Ciub. of 
which he was also an original member. 





worse informed diatribe against the Bible and 
Christian ethics. It is well-knowm to every- 
one, except perhaps the author of this article: 
that Bible exegesis demands specialised know- 
ledge and competence, beyond the reach of 
the mere dabbler in its texts: who if te is 
not of the true fold can hardly see the wood for 
the trees. It is therefore dangerous if not 
grotesque to pronounce ex-cathedra opinions 
by picking out some stray text ofthe Bible or 
the other without an insight into the spirit 
that underlies it or by a patch work of quota- 
tions on the Bible, which, detached from the 
original context grossly misrepresent the 
authors meaning and intentions. To assert 
that in the Old Testament may be found the 
reots of the idea of racial discrimination, 
because the whole of the Old Testament 
represents God as the special patron and 
protector of the Jews js itself a sad exhibi- 
tion of the inieriority’ complex of the 
writer, We are second to none іп our 
condemnation of the racial pride of some of 
the Europeans in India; but it is the grossest 
travesty of truth to allege that it is based оп 
Biblical morality. The whole Spirit of the 
Bible gives the lie to it; It is blatantly antair 


CRITICISMS, DISCUSSIONS AND COMMENTS 


to. identify the failure of Christians in this 
respect, through ihe inherent weakness oi 
human nature, with ithe failure of Chris- 
lianity. There is little of the much-vaunt- 
ed spiritualism oi the East in the average 
Indian of to-day and yet we do not doubt for 
a moment that there is a rich spiritual herit- 
age thal India has derived from its ancient 
religions. Such articles do an irreparable 
damage to the peaceful progress of the 
country and the editors should think twice 
before harbouring them in a review, whose 
high tone of culture is inconsistent with such 
a deplorable exhibition of religious sectarian- 
ism and intolerance.—The Werk (Bombay): 
The Hindustan Review has discovered 
a step-sister of Miss Mayo. A novel has been 
published by an English publishing firmand it 
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is chastely and elegantly called “My Three 
Husbands.” (Due apologies to Indian ladies.) 
The story is supposed to be written by a 
woman who is said to be ‘on the prow! for a 
fourth." Her first hubby was a military 
officer and his Christian name was Edward. 
She narrates with glee how Edward used to 
knock down and kick up“ native" servants 
at Simla in “those days when the Indian 
Government knew how ta govern India" 
Alas! for those vanished glories and those 
glorious days! The writer of the novel says 
“have shot tigers on foot with Edward and 
have had all- soris: of hair-raising adventures 
but never did Edward look so. proud as when 
| kicked the wretched servant (native The 
Hindustan Keview asks: “Are any com- 
ments: necessary?" We repeal that querv —. 
The Hitavada (Nagpur). 


Published by L. M. Chrwuh ut 15 Eifmonxtone Roa Allahabuu, 
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ИЕ straightforward. declaration of 


Н. Е. {һе Viceroy—who has justi- 
fied his description of himself on his late 
visit to England, as the ambassador 
charged with India's aspirations—has 
. given rise to a controversv in press and 
оп platform which is most useful. 
When we read that Lord Sydenham, 
Lord Meston, Sir Micaehl O'Dwyer and 
Sir Reginald Craddock—why is Lord 
Burnham ignored ?—protest against the 
Viceroy's declaration, we at once realise 
that he has struck the right note 
promptly and decisively ; and when we 
find my Lord Birkenhead banging the 
table as he savs ' Never, never, never' 
will Britain yield to threats, we feel 
that from Galloper Smith the words 
foretell a coming surrender. Bravado 
is the last resource of the bully, who is 
conscious of his own weakness. On the 
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opposite side we find Lord Lytton, that 
steadfast champion of India, noting 
"the improvement in the political at- 
mosphere of India produced by the 
straightforward statement which Lord 
Reading attacked.” 

The fact is that Lord Irwin, with his 
unprejudiced mind and clear vision, has 
seen that Britain and India stand at a 
point whence diverge two roads. One 
leads to “ Dominion Status,” to India be- 
coming an autonomous wit, a partner 
member ina Federation of Free Na- 
tions,all equal with each other, to the 
avoidance of a color war between the 
one white and the six colored members 
ineévery seven personsin the" British 
Empire," a war probably spreading into a 
war between united Asia and divided 
Europe; the other to a friendly alliance 
hetween the nations of the two conti- 
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nents, the basis of a settled and enduring 
peace in the northern hemisphere of 
the globe. 
there be no clouding of the 
issues In 1917, when I was. President 
of the Indian National Congress, I 
spoke of the awakening of Asia and its 
causes, That “awakening” was describ- 
ed a few years ago by a careful observer 
of the public mind in the colored 
countries he had visited, as “The Revolt 
of Asia against White Domination.” 
The spirit of revolt has become more 
and moré intense and clamant sirice 
the Great War, which following that 
between E an and Russia, destroyed 
the belief in the invincibility of the 
white races in a war with the colored 
oe Moreover, China, through her 
civil war, has become a military nation, 
and is no longer a land in which Eu- 
ropean powers can establish 'spheres of 
influence, and plunder her through her 
customs. She has incalculable resources 
in productiveness, numbers and wealth, 
Under these circumstances, what shall 
be the relations between India, which 
once held and will again hold the 
primacy of Asia, and Britain, which is 
not inthe frstrank of European powers, 
though she is in that rank among world 
wers? Britain is at the head of a far- 
ung empire, but the scattered nature 
of her component parts makes her very 
vulnerable. With India as a partner- 
member she is safe. With India asa 
subject nation she is in deadly peril. 
She can yet make her choice, but the 
sands in the hour-glass of time are 
swiftly running through. 
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— To ensure safety, India must have 
Ju amd inmediate Dominion. Status. 
The conference to be held next year in 


London, preferably in May and the 
following months, must be held, not to 


discuss the granting of Dominion Status, 
but on the definite establishment | of. 
Dominion Status,in the shortest time 
consistent with adequate discussion of 
details. Sub-committees must be ap- 
potd by the conference to drait the 

ill for submission to the Indian Legis- 
lative Aðsembly and to the British 
Parliament, after the reports of the sub- 
committees have been summarised and 
presented to it. 

Meanwhile, as the informal com- 
mittee at Delhi decided, an organised 
educative propaganda on Dominion 
Status must be carried on. The National 
Congress and the Liberal Federation 
and the Muslim Leagues should appoint 
committees to discuss and d: a 
detailed statement of principles, and 
the all-Parties Conference or a new 
conference may be called to issue a 
Statement on which a Bill can be 
drafted. 

These suggestions I yenture to offer 
not for acceptance but for discussion. 
Further, leaflets should be drawn up, 
dealing with the departments of ad 
ministration and circulated for discus- 
sion. Let the Indian press take up the 
subject, and the English also, if it be 
Willing to co-operate, The time is ripe 
Let us be up and doing. Thus, in 
ractical fashion, let us worship the 
fother-land. 
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[т is becoming | increasingly clear that as 
* ont fight for politica! freedom grows in 
Intensity, there i$ 4 corresponding increase 
in the activities of 3 certain. wellaletined 
section of Britishers to malign India, her 
mstitutions and ber people. These traduc- 
ets, curiously enough, are generally those 
who haye eaten the salt of India but, for 
that very. reason, have mi immediate 
interest in the continuance of the present 
British domination im the country, May- 
be Miss Mayo came to India *unsubsidized, 
unceminitted, and in3ttached,! but her book 
itself shows, andl Lala Lajpat Rai has con- 
¢lusively demonstrated 1t im his Uma 
Amira, that her "facts and figures' were 
Cooker up for her by à number of obliging 
members of the ' steel frame' service, and 
these adinittedly affected her conclusions. 
The latest to enter the list is Sir Cecil 
Walsh—a retired judge of the Allahabad 
‘High Court— who at present is passing 
"the remaining days of his life’ im the 
enjoyment of notonly a knighthood, but a 
comfortable pension which, perhaps, to him 
would have been unattainable but forthe 
existing British dominance in this country. 
And one common. feature of such propagan- 
da is thatit is deliberately concerned with 
dias present social condition with the 
set purpose of side-trackiug the political 
issue. Due to the position that he happened 
to occupy, Sir Cecil's effort is more subtle 
und, therefore, more venomous and danger- 
ous, Не procured Ins first introduction to a 
gullible and credulous audience by writing 
a thriller, called Th Agra Dowhle Murder, 
One naturally expected the work ofa judge, 
especially in regard toa Case that had come 
up for decision to a High Court, to possess 
some value either as study in: Criminology, 
ur dence or Forensic Art. But ie 
dera Double Murder was remarkahle only for 
a collection of “love letters, which always 
appeal to those for whose consumption the 
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shilling shockers and the six-penny thrill- 
ers are produced im such bewildering guan- 
ties іп Europe However, that Voce 
admirably served Sir Cecil’s purpose. It 
created a “ hunger’ for his works and Sir 
Cecil, with the churacteristic commercial 
mstinet of a Scribbler of his race, has struck 
the iron while itis hot, and has sent out to 
an expectant world їз /яйгат Кз ү Crimes, 
No wonder that some journals in England, 
and several Anglo-Indian newspapers have 
hailed it as “another thriller’ just as a 
reader of a ‘six-penny caterer’ hates the 
villain in the piece, so will the reader of 
this“ thriller’ hates the Indian when he has 
been half way through the book, And this 
mdeed, 1s really the scheme which Sir Ceci 
has employed for the work under review. 
With subtletyand insidiousness, which at 
times Appear diabolical, He has weaved 
through his fifteen stories a running in- 
dictment of the Indian—oh no, not of the 
village caltivator—but also the Indian poli- 
tician, the Indian judge, the Indian lawyer, 
the Indian jury, the indian witness, the 
caste system, the sex relations and, last but 
not the least, the Hindu widow. Miss Mayo 
ather own game of slandering India has 
been beaten out af recognition by Sir Cecil 
Walsh, That throughout there is a dis- 
tinct political fiavour—though the hook 
is made to keep up the appearance of amere 
thriler'—there can no mistaking. 
The averment oÍ Sir Cecil that the- book 
meant "to throw some light upon the life 
and mentality of Indian cultivator” js 
obviously a mere. camouflage. 
cases referred to by him with the exception of 
one— the false confession'—are concerned 
with. villages E these ‘unsophisticated 
rustics’ äre merely nsed as pawns on Sir 
Cecil's chess-board, His generalisations po 
beyond his premises and there can be no 
unstaking that this is deliberately don 
and his views are fully dressed up end 
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solemnly given out to the world as those 
ofa person who was one of His Majesty's 
judges and tius entitled to consideration. 


n 


Sir Cecil in. the mauner of a born story- 
teller says: “I asked a leading Indian 
lawyer what he considered tobe the national 

port of his country?" ^ Making false 
гез! was the reply, Human mind 
by long usage has the tendency to accept 
without demur the spsi dixit of a Judge. And 
there can be no — that Sir Cecil 
Walsh obviously relied upon the human 
chology when lhe invented this story. 
Now his experience as, indeed, liis work was 
confined within the precincts of Allahabad. 
The number of the ‘leading Indian law- 
vers’ im the Allahabad High Court-is well- 
own and an enquiry from them each and 
allhas brouglit us to tlie conclusion. that 
the story is a malicious myth, But how 
else could Sir Cecil add ‘thrill' to his 
‘story,’ if this was not put into the 
mouth of an Indian, and that too of the 
‘leading Indian lawyver' ? The author 
opines. that разре d hardly exists 
in India, and wails that it is the absence 
of this which makes the task of admin- 
istration of criminal justice so arduous 
and anxious: Is it the fact that public opi- 
nion does not exist, or is it not rather that 
public opinion in India is crushed out of 
existence by a -system of administration 
which grinds out the moral fibre of human 
society. Public opimion has the peculiar 


knack of not confining itself to only help— 


ing the police and the judge in their in- 
vestigation but also of occasionally trans- 
ceniing that limit and claiming "certain 
moral rights,’ which appear extremely in- 
convenient to our foreign riers. And 


public opinion requires certain conditions 


for its growth—the essential condition be- 
ing Wages freedom, When the police or, 
for the matter of that, the courts become 
the instruments of political subjigation, 
they have blasting influence upon that 
extremely sensitive growth called public 
opinion. Bat Sir Ceci! will judge the pre. 
sent conditions in India by the Боаза. af 
England and make no. reference to the 
Varying political conditions of the two 
countries for, to do so, would, indeed, defeat 
the very purpose he has in view. One 
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wonders whether Sir Cecil dunng his 
twelve years’ stayin this. country studied 
the constitution and working of the ancient 
нае communities and the panchayat, 
which unfortunately is being gradually 
obliterated under the stress of British rule. 
The presence of public opinion, which he 
also calls “moral force, catt be seen and 
felt even now in the various chayats 
thatexist, though im —— 
throughout the country. But no! a study 
of that ancient institution would) only mis- 
lead Sir Cecil and make him deviate from 
the path of his duty as he conceives. 

Sir Cecil Walsh charges Indian judges 


with "possessing a curious pem Osi Hort 
to subject the homa fides of the police and 
the magistracy, hot only where the course 


of police investigation and. portions of the 
evidence for the prosecution provoke scejiti- 
cism and doubt but even asa general prin- 
aple for judicial guidance” We have no 
doubt that an Indian judge will with an eas 
conscience and wunbiushingly, plead guilty 
to the charge. But let us examine the 
logic Of Sir Cecil's, He has devoted several 
pardgraplis to showing that the police 
officers are not above fabricating evidence, 
and his story of the ' Tees pantomime” is 
the most thrilling of-all his present collec- 
tion of thrillers, Composed as the police 
force is of his own countrymen, ‘the Indian 
judgeis ina position to know them better 
than Sir Cecil can ever hope to do, even by 
eagerly imbibing wisdom oat the outpour- 
ings of the xealous Anglo-Indian Superin- 
tendents of Police at the Station Clubs. And 
do not the Codes of Criminal Procedure 
and Evidence themselves contain provi- 
sons enjoming upon the courts extras 
caution im weighing the value of police 
evidence? If, therefore, the Indian judge 
is d little suspicions of police evidence hc 
has, apart from the directions of the legisla- 
ture, upon Sir Cecil's own sliowing ample 
justification, But why distrust the magis- 
tracy? Sir Cecil has put їп an eloquent 
plea for affording ‘the fight of BIVINE 
evidence to an accused, but there is nota 
word in his book in regard to that astound- 
ing judicial anachronism which is coni- 
prehensively described in India as the 
amalgamation of executive and judicial 
functions. In India—yes, in the year of 
arace, 1929—the District Magistrate, being 
the head of the police, is still both the 
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prosecutor and also the judge, and his 
subordinates take their cue from him. Sir 
Cecil despite his upbringing at the English 
Bar swallows this great anomaly and ignores 
the ‘public opinion’ against it, for does it 
not help the perpetuation of the political 
domination by his countrymen of the people 
of this country? If, therefore, the Indian 
judge is rather inclined to distrust the 
magtstracy he is, if anything, less ruilty of 
political petrchant than a judge of Sir Cecil's 
type, who would deliberately tolerate such 
a judicial incongruity. These are only a 
few of the wild generalizations which have 
been indulged in by Sir Ceci] in his 
introductory chapter, but they are’ sufficient 
to show the basic political motive of his book. 
Indeed, Sir Ceci himself gives evidence 
ot his guiding motive dut he says: 
“These are the people whom we have to 
govern, and whom we have governed for 
more than one hundred and fifty years with 
a measure of success, which is) not merely 
remarkable but about which it may be 
confidently said that it is without parallel 
in history and unlikely to be rivalled. 
These are the teeming millions who know 
little and seem to be careless about the pro- 
fessional politician, who claims to represent 
them, and of whose life and character 
people in Enuland know little.” For such 
a piece of complacent egotism and yitupera- 
tive fulmination one can find a parallel 
only in the rhetoric of a “ die-hard” thumper 
in the Hyde Park of London, But belong- 
ing as we do tos long-suffering mice, it is 
still possible for us to (аке д sympathetic 
view of Sir Cecil’s diatribe. The continu- 
апсе of the present domination is anecessity 
for men like Sir Cecil, for, under another 
system of administration, it will not be 
possible fora friendly Secretary of State 
to foist pon Indian High Courts. his 
‘hangers-on to enable them to ‘earn an 
easy competence for their old age anda 
knighthood as an easy passport to respect- 
ability in à suburban English town. 


ПІ 


I shall now proceed to examine some 
only of Sir Cecil's ‘Stories '—for to examine 
all would be obviously going beyond the 
limits of this discussion. If these stories 
had heen recited merely as so many. ' thril- 
lers, no опе would have had a bone to 


pick with the author, for there is no 
community in the world which has notits 


catalogue of “astounding crimes. 
however, clainis that “these 

chosen as ty 
than eccentricities and abnormalities 


* t 
and,  characteristicallg, he would fot 
cite chapter and verse to show that 
these are "types, Having been a 


‘judge’ the authors word must be accepted 
at their face-value, Let us, therefore, take 
the story called ‘The Human Sacrifice’ 
To suit Sir Cecil's purposes India has to 


be shown as a country inhabited by semi- 


savages and what better material соці he 


unearth from the archives of the High 
Court—for it is admittedly a case which hr 
did not try himself—than the story of the 
woman who in a superstitious frenzy (at the 
instigation of a Sadhu) cutout the flesh from 
the body of a small child in order to. eat it 
for curing herself of barrenness. It is not 
our desire, and indeed it is not possible to 
justify the crime, Superstition im all 
countries has been responsible for many 
revolting crimes. English history as also 
Indian history will bear that out—not to 
speak of the histories of other countries. 
Itis true that ‘motherhood' is pri j 
an Indiam woman more than a. ' kingdom." 
If Richard HI brought about the blinding 
and the murder of the princes for a king- 
dom,one can understand the mentality of 
a poor, illiterate woman, the victim ‘of 
superstition and priestly infiuence, sacrific- 
ing another's child for getting onc herself, 
Butts this story, in any sense, typical of 
India any more than the murder of the 
princes by Richard IN] can be held to be 
typical of the royalty of England? Sir 
Cecil has himself to admit that * there fs no 
trace in the history of the Province, nor 
any of the historical writings on 
sacrifice of a similar act performed on thè 
Hoty ‘of a living child for such a purpose.” 
And yet he has not hesitated to include 
this among his “thrillers*- and why? The 
reason is much too obvious to be mistaken 
by an intelligent reader. 

_ Nothing is so established in English 
jurisprudence than that a verdict of *not 
guilty ' should be regarded às completely 
establishing the innocence of an accused. 
Unlike Scotland (where they have a verdict 
of'not proven') in India we follow the 
English precedent and do not allow an 


and illustrations rather 
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accused person, who has faced a trial and 
secured his acgnittal, to continue. to. suffer 
trom suspicion. No one should know it 
better than Sir Cecil Walsh; KC Yetin 
his second story headed "The Fate of the 
Watch Dog" he asks his readers to hold 
that Janki Kuar did im fact compass the 
death of the servint, Bhagwati, who wasal- 
leged to have been ordered by Janki's hius- 
band to keep a watch over her, while he was 
absent. The story of the alleged intrigue 
between Janki and Kalyan Singh (of which 
Bhagwan is said to have been a chance 
witness) upon Sir Cecil's own version, 
seems to have heen completely discredited. 
The socalled confession of Jhoksn, Sir 
Cecil himself admits, was “shown up’ in 
the cross-examituition of the Sub-Inspector. 
The Sessions Judge and the ussessors un- 
animousty acquitted Janki But —yes, but— 
Sir Cecil must rip open this verdict and 

ent Jauki to his. audience аѕ а woman 
“under her whose gentle winning smile and 
[fair skin smouldered the latent fires of an 
inherited savagery,' for it affords a lurid 
setting to liis characteristically illinformed 
attack upon the Hindu widow, whom he 
describes ^as being treated im the house- 
hold as an incubus,” and who (according 
tu this yery veracious writer) invariably 
varies the monotony of her cheerless davs 
with adventures in the field of love and 
who is “easily induced to indulge in 
intrigue and intimacy with ardent ad- 
mites” This is undoubtedly a most 
diabolical exaggeration, ant it but serves 
to show that the ex-judge, despite his 
twelve years. in India, never really under- 
stood Indian lite Which society there is — 
yes, even the English society not excepted, 
where widows de marry and more often 
tharis zood for mankind — where the bounds 
of decency are-not occasionally ieee 
Butit does require a judge al Sir Cecil's 
nitra-judicial temperament to make the wild 
deduction that he has: done: Iwas only 
the other day at the old Bailey that Prank 
Sullivan got seven years’ transportation for 
committing “ erave offences’ avainst three 
of his grown-up daughters. One would 
regard, from: ordinary standard of judg- 
ment, that Sullivan was an abnormal of- 
fender—butif onetook theliberty of borrow- 
im, Sir Cecil's monochromatic lenses, it 
would appear that “incest? was a typical 
English crime! 


VOPaneas, 
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The story of the * Murder in the Tem- 
ple is another of Sir Cecil's judicial extra- 
Here again a verdict of “not 
guilty'—-and that too by an experienced 
English: judge -is adversely discussed by 
the “learned author, merely to show the 
existence of an illicit intrigue between à 
Mahanth anda womun. Now Mahanths, 
like Christian bishops, have their histories 
of lapses from the standard of rectituile 
and morality, The problem of " eternal erian- 
gle’ has so far baffled civilization. But 
Sir Cecil with tis judicial acumen aust 
regard this as a" typical Indian ge 
crime" An accident made. Sir Cecil a. 
High Court ]udge, His real vocation— 
which he seems to liave realised late in life 
should have been thatof a "story-teller" 

‘The story of the ‘False Confession’ 
enables Sir Cecil to repeat the indictment 
which. Macaulay had male ayaimst the 
Bengalees. ‘The story shortly is that a 
'cung, bookish, Bengalee (on his: return 

Жау found his wife, a woman subject to 
hysteria, hanging by rope and dead. The 
devoted and distracted husband went to the 
police to report thie suicide. Bit the Head 
Constable was incredulous and: told him 
that mo one would believe his story of sui- 
cide and would rather take him to be the 
murderer. With characteristic detective 
instinct —so much admired by Sir Cecil—he 
asked the youth to confess, which would 
mean (he saul, thathe would wet sentenced 
to transportation for life, but eventually 
would be sent out in the labour corps to 
the Great War, which was then in progress), 
The distressed husband who, as_ the evi- 
dence showed, lovet his wife with true 
devotion, and in his then state of distrac- 
tion made a confession accusimg himself of 
the murder of his wife It was obvious 
that to the young man, in his then state of 
mind, life appeared to be without any pur- 
pose. The police “sent wp’ the case, but 
the court did tot believe the confession and 
accepted the defence that the woman 
committed suicide—and the confessing hns- 
band obtained his release. Now such a 
story would lead a judicially-minded person 
to no further inference than that the con- 
fession was à hysterical act of a-neurotic 
young man, of whom every ту nas 
got its own share But Sir Cecil, with 
characteristic mendacity, utilizes tie occa- 
sion for indulging in a gratuitous and-alto- 
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These discussions of a few stories, out 


ether pointless denunciation of thë Benga- 
се гасе  Sayshe:"If Chandra Das had 
not been a Bengalee this story would not 
have been written. А first-rate book-worm, 
i wonderful linguist, aid a ready talker, 
an industrious student, with a gentle subtle 
mind, the Bengalee lias alwavs been more 
in touch with Englishmen and English 
mints than most natives of India- But be 
lus drawbacks. He lacks virility, physical 
strength, and moral courage Bolus body 
and mind seem tobe soft pulpy texture. 
Macaulay attributed it to Ins contmually 
living in vapour baths: Whatever the cause, 
he often crumples under the strain of either 
physical danger or mental anxiety.” Only 
‘one like Sir Cecil, who would DH 
slut one's eves to facts, ean imdulge in. suci 

unmitigated nonsense. ‘The whole history of 
the Indian national movement, ever since 
its inception, alter the partition of Bengal, 
in 1905 has been full of tinique examples 
of — sacrifice and moral enterprize 
of the Bengalees. One may condemn the 
revolutionary niovementin Hengal- which 
despite severe repressive policy is yet alive 
and baffles all schemes for its suppression— 
but one cannot honestly allow oneself the 
delusion that itis being kept up by a body 
af physical degenerates and moral cowards. 
Sir Cecil, however, has his own point. of 
view to agitate and how can he do it better 
than by vilifying in such unmeasured terms 
the people, who are in the vanguard amongst 
the workers for the freedom of India ? 
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ДЕ» Maharajahs of Bikaner and 
Kashmere have made notable con- 
tributions tn regard to His Excellency 
the Viceroy's pronouncement of Domi- 
nion Status for India and the proposed 
Round Table Conference. I hope that 
they reflect the views held generally by 
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of a total of fifteen, should ‘suffice to prove 


the sinister motive that the author had in 


view in producing the book. No Indian 
can deny that there are great evils, im this 
country—z2s in al| others— which have to 
be rooted out. Rut all reasonable and judi- 
cious thinkers agree witli Professor Ross 
{an American) in his dictum that subjec- 
tion toa foreign yoke is one of the most 
potent causes of the decay of nations” Sir 
Cecil, however, will ignore history and ex- 
perience, for he is out to strike a blow in 
protection of the present political conditio 

m this country. On the admission whic 

he himself makes—though tardily—in his 
story of ^ The Murder in the Teniple” that 
his main acquaintance "with Indian- social 
life ts based " on E LEER courts 
whicli is concerned with rather seamy side of 
life arid that, therefore, his judgment is likely 
to be “warped,” one would expect that he 
would be more circumspect in. arriving at 
conclusions—and much more soim giving 
them out to the world. But he would not 
be a propagandist if he had taken that judi- 
clouscourse And asan anti-Indian propagan- 
dist he has no patience to weigh his words, 
much less to verify His facts and test his 
deductions The result is that to Sir. Cecil 
belongs the unique credit of out-mayoing 
Miss Mayo. His production is not only a 
“drain inspectors report,” but also a 

drain-washer's" 
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members of their order on the moment- 
ous questions that will form the sub- 
ject of discussion in the near future. 
The desire of Their Highnesses to find 
an honourable place for the Indian 
States in the India of the future on 
terms, “just and honourable and satis- 
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factory to the States as well as to Bri- 
tish India,” will find a ready response 
in the hearts of all patriotic Indians. 
These pronouncements clearly show 
that the princes now fully recognise 
that their future lies in coming to rea- 
sonable understanding with the pro- 
ressive forces in British India. This 
isa welcome change and I sincerely 
trust that they will not hereafter be 
guided by Sir Leslie Scott and others 
who tried to create, through the instru- 
mentality of the princes, insutmount- 
able barriers between British India 
and the Indian States. It is, therefore, 
satisfactory to learn from the Maha- 
rajah of Bikaner that “the ultimate 
solution of the Indian Problem is a 
federation of British Indian Provinces 
and the Indian States and that the 
word ‘federation’ has no terrors for: the 
Princes and the Governments of the 
States" tis also refreshing to read 
his assurance that "nothing is farther 
from their desire than to break up the 
country into two discordant halves war- 
ring against each other in fratricidal 
feuds and that they (the princes) earnestly 
look forward to the unity of India as 
much as their friends the political 
leaders of British. India, and that any 
undue incompatibility on the partof the 
princes would be both unpatriotic and 
unreasonable.” 

The attitude of the princes in the 
agitation that they carried on last 
year in Britain gave riseto grave mis- 
apprehensions, but the statement now 
måde by Their Highnesses must dispel 
ali doubts in the matter. India cannot 
attain its full freedom and become a 
self-governing Dominion without the 
inclusion of the States in the Indian 
constitution., This problem is an ex- 
ceedingly complicated one and would 
require patience, accommodation and 
goodwill on both sides and the best 
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brains in the coimtry must apply then- 
selves to its solution. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the Indian princes and 
their people and British Indian leaders 
should come together without any loss 
of time and discuss the. whole problem. 
m a spirit of constructive statesman- 
ship Such a conference will be able 
to do a great deal of spade work in ad- 
vance of the Round Table Conference: 
to be held later on and the various as- 
pects of the problem may be threshed 
out fully. The invitation of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru tö the princes fora con- 
ference was intended to afford this op- 
portunity and while there is so much 
that is satisfactory in the statements of 
Their Highnesses, it is not possible to 
agree with the reasons assigned by the 
Maharajah of Bikaner for not accepting 
the invitation. 

In the first place the Maharajah 
says that if the conference should be of 
any value it must be ‘tripartite and 
that he therefore weleomes the confer- 
ence proposed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment where the representatives of the 
Paramount Power with whom they en- 
tered into treaties would be present. He 
has apparently overlooked the fact that 
the Conference suggested by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was in accordance with 
the resolution of the All-Parties Confer- 
ence to baing about an understand- 
ing between the princes and people of 
the States and British India asa neces- 
sary preliminary to further action, He 
complains that Pandit Motilal “ignored 
the British Government and did not in- 
clude any of their representatives in the 
invitation and had also extended the 
Invitation to the ‘people’ of the Indian 
States to which step the Maharajah 
takes strong exception, Не could not 
have been unaware that the All-Parties 
Convention in accordance with the 
terms of which the invitation was made 
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was intended to evolve, if possible, an 
agreed scheme for the future constitu- 
tion of India including the Indian 
States and to po with it to the British 
Government later on ánd negotiate the 
same afterwards; The charge that the 
British Government has been ‘ignored’ 
has no justification whatever and it is 
impossible to believe that he seriously 
thinks that Pandit Motilal Nehru 
should have at that stage extended an 
invitation to the Government for the 
conference contemplated by him. If 
the Pandit had ‘taken such a step, the 
Maharajah would probably have covered 
him with ndicule. 

The real reason for the disinclina- 
tion of the Indian princes to join such 
a conference is asadmitted by His High- 
ness, that the invitation was extended 
by the Pandit to representative politi- 
cal organisation in the States, The 
Maharajah says that “it is impossible 
to expect the princes to depute the duly 
constituted representatives of their Go- 
vernment to sit with and to negotiate on 
an equal basis with the so-called repre- 
sentatives of their people as a separate 
and mdependent party." This is the 
real gravamen of the charge. His 
Higliness has himself repeatedly de 
elared publicly that. the term ‘State’ 
includes “not the ruler alone but the 
ruler, lis government and his subjects 
which are all the component patts and 
al to comprise the State.” It 
cannot, therefore, be urged that in 
any conference on the subject the 
people of the State have no place 
and ate not entitled to have a 
voice. In fact, he has himself publicly 

serted on more than one occasion 
that “if the independence of a State 

the subjects of that State lose their 
individuality and integrity. If the 
State gains fiscally it is not only the 
Prince but the Government and the 
Е,2 


Subjects of the State gain most. If the 
State loses in such matters such loss 
is shared by the subjects, the Princes 
and the Government." A State consist- 
ing of only the ruler and without the 
people is conceivable and, if as. stated 
y the Maharajah, the people of the 
State are one of the “component parts’ 
of the State the objection to their presence 
at the conference cannot be. understood. 
If the Maharajah's objection is to. the 
treatment of the people. as a separate 
and independent entity it can be got over 
easily by treating the ruler and the re- 
presentatives of the people as one unit 
and leaving it to them to come to am 
agreement on any specified point. 
His. Highness has however аы it 
clear that in his opinion the rulers of 
the States are “the natural leaders of 
their people and that they are the 
custodians of their rights and privi- 
leges" and that in all future negotia- 
tions the: representatives of the States 
and subjects should not find a place. 

In view of the fact that the Viceroy’s 
statement refers to. a Round Table Con- 
ference between the representatives of 
the States (which term includes the 
people of the States also) and British 
Indian leaders and the British Govern- 
ment it is of the utmost importance 
that representation at the conference 
should also be accorded to the people 
of the States. The readiness of the 
princes to meet the representatives of 
the British India and their refusal to 
recognise the representatives of their 
own people is liable to great miscon- 
struction in the States This will be 
mast unfortunate. It will be a source 
of great strength to the princes them- 
selvesand to their cause to have the 
support of their own people at this- eri- 
tical juncture. As public opinion in 
the States is now getting organised His 
Highness will also recognise that any 
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proposals which the peu may make 
must also be generally consented to by 
the people of the States and the theory 
of ‘natural leadership’ as a reason for 
ignoring the people of the States alto- 
gether at this juncture will do consider- 
able harm to the States. The claim 
now put forward by His Highness that 
m all diplomatic relations the princes 
are the custodians of the rights of their 
people will not be conceded. It is al- 
ready evident that numerous protests 
are being recorded by the political or- 
ganisation in the States. In the memo- 
randum of the Indian States People's 
Conference it was clearly pointed out 
thatany conerete proposals for adjust- 
ing the future relations of the Indian 











A NEW 


RECENT pronouncement of Sir Court- 

ney Terrell—Chief Justice of the Patna 

High ees eee toa judgment of hiis, 
dated the Ind August last—but (in his. own 
words)" witliout reference to. the facts of 
this particular case," has roused throughout 
the country very keen interest, by reason of 
lis having given in it directions for the con- 
duct of the [бит TET and the judiciary in 
criminal trials, which if acted np to, would be 
subversive of those principles in the admimis- 
tration of justice with which the Indian pub- 
lic have been long familiar. The learned 
Chief Justice himself designates this pro- 
nouncement of his asa “matter involving a 
very important point of principle” and such 
it would really be, if it could be accepted'as 
legally valid and sound. But the declaration 
of the “principle by the Chief Justice has 
evoked empliatic dissent from many quarters 
in the press of thé. country, whichis by no 
meats surprising considering the implication 
of Sir Courtney's observations, to which ex- 
ception has been justly ‘taken. To mention 
but afew of his critics— apart from the press 
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States with British India must be dis- 
cussed not only with the princes’ and the 
Governments of the States but also with 
the people thereof im- constituent a5- 
semblies wherever they exist, and also 
with the representatives of the people 
of the States. The Maharajah of 
Bikaner is a far-seeing statesman of 
the highest standing in India and the 
Empire and I trust that he and his bro- 
ther princes will strengthen their own 
cause by gracefully conceding the right 
now claimed and conmimending it to 
British authorities British Indian 
leaders should also do their best for the 
people of the States in this matter, and 
their support will be appreciated but 
their silence will be misunderstood. 
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m the province of Behar and Orissa — one 
might name Mahatma Gandhi in Iris. Young 
Judit, and such leading exponents of Indian 
public opinion as the Amrit Basar Patrika ol 
Calcutta and the /ndian Daily Mail of Bombay. 

As one who has cut off his cannection with 
a court of law in India asalawyer-and asone 
holding that the system of administration of 
justice, as now prevailing in tliis: country, i5 
primarily intended for establishing and en- 
liancing the prestige of the Government, ана 
not for dealing out justice tò the litigant and 
that the Hritish system (which the prevalent 
Indian system follows and. copies. im many 
respects ) is neither the best nor the most 
suited to the condition of this country, I am 
notsurprised to find these instructions to the 
subordinate courts issued by the highest 
judge in the province. They only add point 
to my contention that the prestige of the 
police is to be regarded as abovethe safety of 
the accused. It would seem that the pres 
tige of the Government is bound up with 
that of its subordinate limbs, and the police 
naturally deserve all the protection that it is 
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рше to give them, them, particularly i in these 
tter days, whern they are made thetarget of 
attack ses ali and sundry, It isto Бе regret- 


ted, however, that the learned Chief J — 


has overlooked two things for which nei 
the recalcitrant politician, northe pig-headed 
accused, wlio неш е accusations against 
the police, can be eld to be — 
"The first is that the ا ر‎ have been ‘held 
and declared in so many terms to be untrust- 
worthy Бу the ن‎ and the second is 
that they have been declared, at any rate, in 
Bihar and Orissa to be corrupted by their 
own chief. In support of the first, I have to 
cite only those sections of the Indian Evi- 
dence Act which render a confession made by 
amaccused person toa police officer or to any 
other persori, while the contessing accusedis 
under the inllnence of. the polen: innidtnis- 
sible in evidence against Similarly, 
the sections of the Code of Criminal Prò- 
cedure and the rules regarding the record- 
ing of first information and statements by 
the Police and the submission of their 
diaries to higher authorities, are based on 
nothing but a wholesome distrust iu their 
integrity and their capacity or proneness 
to fabricate or cook them, In support of 
the second I have but to refer to the state- 
ment of no less a person than the Insp 
General of Palice in Bihar and Orissa, so 
recently made:on no less solemn an, occa- 
sion than when he tendered his evidence 
before the Simon Commission, But if 
in spite of these, the Chief Justice thinks 
that the police should always be looked 
upon as being above suspicion, und that 
an accused or his counsel cannot ine 
pugn their conduct without taking the 
risk of the sentence of the former being 
enhanced, or the conduct of the latter 
being taken notice of by the High Court 
in its disciplinary jurisdiction, all I can 
say is that bad as things have been. all 
these years, these particularly are evil days 
forall who happen to be hauled up in а 
court of law on-a- criminal charge- Còn- 
sidering, therefore, the gravity of the 
matter—alike from the standpoint of the 
accused and his counsel—as also im view 
of the very emphatic dissent which the 
learned Chief Justices dictum—albeit it be 
but an eNWter dictum—has evoked to, such an 
extent that even Mahatma Gandhi has felt 
Justified in taking note of and commenting 
upon it, [make no apology for dealing ex- 


haustively with the: points dealt with | hy 
the learned Chief ei stie in view 

importan m both c administrative 
and judicial and the e LM aD PARTEM 
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But before doing so, IU shall quote below, 
in fairness to Sir Courtney Terrell the fi 
text of the observations under consicera- 
tion. ‘This ts what he laid down i "There 
remains another aspect of this matter 
involving « ery (mportaal point of principie (uy 


авс to which I desire to call the attention 


tribunals and legal practitioners: 
for their guidance- and jt received, illustra- 
tion in this case. After the submission of the- 
points.oflaw on behalf of the 
the junior Advocate on their behalf pr 
to enter into a discussion of the ds 
taking advantage of the principle that 
since there was arule for enhancement He 
was entitled to show that the accused 
should not haye been convicted, For. thus 
purpose he offered to demonstrate from 
the evidence that the whole case had been 
concocted by the Inspector and the Sub- 
Inspector, who arrest the petitioners. 1 
inted out to the learned Advocate that 
— quite at liberty to take this: course, 
but should it fail and should we come to 
the conclusion that the asperstons on the 
character of these police officers were with- 
out foundation, this circumstance would 
gravely: aggravate the original offence and 
that the sentence would. in that case be 
substantially enhanced. An adjournment 
for consideration was.granted, after which 
the leading Counsel for the petitioners 
appeared and stated that after consultation 
it had been decided not to go further into 
the facts and he confined himself to other 
und quite legitimate arguments against 
the rule ior enhancement. Itis extremely 
common for Advocates: for the defence to 
argue that the prosecution story i$ am 
entire concoction on the part of the police, 
and in the vast majority of cases no evi- 
dence whatever lelucidated im  cross-ex- 
amunation or offered by examination-in- 
chief, is ever produced im support of this 
argument. Now either the contention is 
raised on the direct instructions of the 
client, or is deliberately raised by the 
Advocste without any instructions at all 
In the former case the accused has added 


itione 
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to the heinousness of the offence with 
which he is charged by a baseless accusa- 
tion of outrageous conduct on the part 
of the police or other prosecutor. Im a 
clear case of this kind the tribunal should 
take this into account as a circumstance 
of aggravation in awarding the sentence. 
In the latter case, that is to say, where 
the suggestion is made by the legal prac 
titioner without reasonable cause, the legal 

ractitioneris guilty of the grossest pro- 
essional misconduct. Moreover, cross- 
examination on these lines is often grossly 
abused and it is the duty of the tribunal, 
if it has any suspicion when an Advocate 
begins an attack upon a prosecutor ог а 
witness by way of so-called * suggestions ' 
involving dishononrable conduct, to de- 
mand from the Advocate an assurance that 
te has good grounds for making the sug- 
gestions. If the assurance is not received 
the cross-examination on these lines should 
be stopped promptly. Ifthe assurance is 
given, and if it should appear at the ter- 
mination of the trial that no such grounds 
had existed, the tribunal should bring the 
conduct of the Advocate to the notice of 
the High Court, I make these observations 
in order that a check may be placed upon a 
growing and serious evil and without refer- 
enec fo m particular facts of this case (my italics, 
again), 

Now it would be noticed that the con- 
curring remarks ofthe learned Chief 
Justice's colleague— Mr. Justice Chatterjee— 
were strictly limited to the case ^T agree 
to the order proposed by the learned Chief 
Justice for the reasons given by him,” 
was all, he said, in dealing with the 
matter before him, and he was care- 
ful See in e language not to lend 
any 5 to the ~ very important port 
of сне" laid down by the Chief Justice. 
But though Sir Courtney Terrel's remarks 
were clearly an ohiter dictum—having been 
made (in his own words! “ without reference 
tothe facts of this particular case" and 
were not even concurred in by his colleague, 
they nevertheless merit carefal considera- 
tion, bearing as they do on the rights of the 
accused and his Advocate. These obs#rya- 
tions raise issues so grave in their character 
that I dcem it my duty to calf the attention 
of the public to them and to test their 
soundness and validity, frotti various stand- 
point — But before doing so, it is necessary 
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first to state that when tlie accused persons 
applied for revision of the convictions 
and the sentences passed on them the 
High — on its own motion, issued a 
notice on them to show cause why their 
sentences should not be enhanced, I am 
informed that it has lately become an iti- 
strument of criminal administration in. tlie 
Patna High Court to issue such motices 


frequently. At the hearin the Chief 
Justice (as he himself says carefully 
examined this aspect of the case," came 


to the deliberate conclusion that "in the 
particular circumstances of the case the 
punishments inflicted by the ion: 
Judge appear to us to be adequate.” There 
1s, therefore, no doubt that the sentences 
passed were proportionate to the guilt of 
the accused persons and that there was mo 
ground whatever for the enhancement of 
the sentences. 


ш 
What followed, however, is so amazing 
that I do not know if there exists a parallel 
to this case in the history of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in India Tt must 
be remembered that ordinarily accnsed 


persons are not entitled to enter into ques- 
tions of facts in revision cases; but spon 


this rule an exception. has 
which is to the effect that, where there is 
a notice for the enhancement of the 
sentence, the accused person is entitled to 
ask the court to investigate the facts with 
a view to show that he should never have 
been convicted. Relying on this rule 
counsel for the accused persons 

to demonstrate from the evidence that 
the whole case has been concocted by the 
Inspector and the Sub-Inspector who 
arrested the petitioners” The Chief 
Justice, thereupon, pointed ont to the 
Advocate that he was quite at liberty to 
take that course, but that should the point 
fail and (to adopt his won words) “ should 
we come to the conclusion that the asper- 
sions on the character of these police officers 
were without foundation, this circumstance 
would gravely aggravate the original offence 
and that the sentence would in that case be 
substantially enhanced" | haye already 
pointed out that, on a review of the evidence, 
the Chief Justice came to the conclusion that 
the punishments inflicted on the accused 
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were adequate How the conduct on the 
part of the Advocate in putting forward 
charges against the police officers which, 
indeed, constituted the defence of the 
accused, can be said to “aggravate the 
orginal offence," it is difficult to under- 
Stand, Itis needless to add that the Advo- 
cate in the exercise of wise discretion with- 
drew from the position which he intended 
to take up, and this particular defence of 
the accused was not placed before the court. 
I take the view that in acting, as he undoubt- 
edly did, the Chief Justice used his powers 
iu à way not contemplated by the statute. 
. Thereis undoubted power in the court to 
issue notices for the enhancement of ser 
tences, but I'do not believe that the legisla- 
ture ever contemplated that that power 
should be exercised in such a way as to 
place the Advocates in a position in which 
ier free discussion becomes impossible, 
It will be said that the Chief Justice 
did not stop the discussion at all, but what 
he did amounted, in effect, to say: " You 
may go on if you like, but you will go on 
at your own risk" It will be further said 
that the Advocate must have known that 
there was nothing in the charges against 
the police, or he would not have submitted 
so easily. Unfortunately judicial conscience 
and judicial intelligence have not yet 
been standardised. There are judges who 
‘will not believe in the charges against the 
poli however clearly they may be 
established; there are others who are not 
$0 enamoured of the police and are willing 
to investigate charges against them. Fudicial 
wisdom does not lie in shirking an enquiry, 
butin grasping the opportunity to weig 
the evidence and to condemn the. police or 
to exonerate them, as the case may be, and 
as the evidence may demand. But, in any 
"ir when a Chief Justice, with the authori- 
ty of a Chief Justice, says to an Advocate: 
You may proceed if you like, but if. you 
fail in substantiating the charges against 
that police, the sentences passed on your 
clients will be substantially enhanced,” it is 
tmpossible for any Advocate conscions of his 
anxious responsibilities as such, to persist 
with arguments which may have. very seri- 
ous results for his chent, I therefore empha- 
tically maintain that it is wrong in prin- 
ciple and i ible in practice for any 
judge to ndopt such attitude towards an 
Advocate. 


IV 


. Now let ussee if the Chief Justice is 
rightin his view that the sentence passed 
on an accused is liable to be substantially 
enhanced by the High Court, under cir- 
cumstances mentioned by him, I have 
always nnderstood that the fundamental 
rule of criminal judicature is that the 
tueasure of punishmentshould be in prapor- 
tion to the — appearing in the in- 
tention of the offender in the commission of 
an offence, The court, in fixing the punish- 
ment for any particular crime, will takeinto 
consideration the nature of the offence, the 
circumstances in which it was committed, the 
degree of deliberation shown by the —— 
the provocation which he had received (i 
the crime is one of violence), the antecedents 
of the prisoner up to the time of receiving 
the sentence, and lis age and character. 
But it isa novel principle and (in a country 
ruled bya foreign bureaucracy, where the 
executive and the judicial functions аге 
still united im the same individual) a 
dangerous principle that if you as an 
advocate criticise the lice, you inyite 
disaster either on yourself or on-your clients. 
Sir Courtney Terrell does not seem to 
realize that the conditions in india are 
entirely different from those obtaining in 
England, in this particular respect, and it 
is useless to apply, therefore, the English 
standard to thes country, England is а 
iree country, and criminal administration 
is in the hands of an independent judiciary, 
entirely free from official bias and execative 
control. But the position is entirely differ- 
ent, ii this matter, in India. Crimmal ad- 
ministration, in this country, is even to-day, 
largely in the hands of officials who are 
ander the di administrative control of 
the District Magistrate, who is directly re- 
sponsible to the Executive for the peace of 
his district and who endeavours tọ secure 
that peace through the police, acting 
directly under him, One of the objects of 
punishment is to prevent crime, and crimes 
which go undetected may lead to other 
crimes ; so there is 3 great inducement 
to those who are looking at the whole 
problem purely from the standpoint of 
administrative efficiency to find an offender 
for every offence committed im Indu. 
Though vicarious puni t is unknown 
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tu law, English and Indian, this aspect 
will not be and is not readily pp 


by tribunals— — ided over by gis- 
trates and even ——— ] — — have 
administrative alone, natur- 


in view; It is, а етене rightly 
considered unsafe to attach much weight to 
ite evidence in this country. Eyed in 
nd within the last year or two, the 
ро ice have come in for vehement criticism, 
tI do not — to have heard it 
ever ‘suggested that by criticising the 
police and impugning thei Ge konet m 
accused — their original 
and made themselves liable to have their 
sentences substantially enhanced, [ carn- 
not bring myself to believe that an Englisli 
judge would ever зау to a prisoner : " It is 
your defence that the case against vou 
is wholly false and has been engineered by 
the pouce I cannot shut you ont from 
g good your defence, but I warn you 
Shak if you tail to substantiate your case, 
the circumstance that you have made an 
attack on the police will be, taken to have 
greatly aggravated your original offence 
and the sentence in that case will be sub. 
stantially enhanced.” — It is easy to see that 
jay a mental attitude on the partof a 
€ must —— hamper the accused 

e conduct ofthe defence and greatly 
шше со their Advocates, which is cer- 
tainly foreign both to the letter and the 
aye of Engtish law. 

Sofar l haye dealt with one aspect of 
the case. But there is another which arises 
out of the instructions which the Chief 
Justice has given to the criminal tribunals 
to follow a certain course when attacks are 
madeon the police. These instructions are 
so full of peril, not only to tts accused 
of crimes but to their vocates, that I 
mn ropose to deal with them at some length. 

he instructions which the Chief Justice 
has given to the criminal tribunals in 
regard to the procedure which ought to be 
followed by them (when attacks are made 
upon a prosecutor or a witness called 
by. the prosecution) may be stated аз 
owsi— 

(1) When charges are made against 
the police on the direct instrüctions of the 
client, the latter has added to the heinous- 
ness of the offence, and the tribunal should 
take this into account asa circumstance of 
aggravation in awarding the sentence. 
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(2) ee an Advocate begins an 
atttack upon à prosecutor or a witness, it is 
the iy c the tribunal to. demand from 


liim an assurance tiat he — 
for making the attack. 
(3) Tf the assurance is 
the — — should be d 
prom 
(4) "i the assuratice is given; and if it 
tid appear ene tion of the 
trial that no such grounds had existed, the 


tribunal should dee, aê conduct af the 
Advocate to the notice of the High Court 


V 


It seems to me that no objection cam 

— to instructions (2). — But 
ere, again, is one very great difficulty: 
it be the case of the — that the 
evidence against him is en false, and 
has been concocted dr ae the pw — 
to say, if it 
cused to make a i — the 
prosecutor as an in of his 
еке and as constituting defence 
(and not as an attack upon the — 
conduct wholly unconnected with the 
circumstances of the charge against the 
accused) does the accused or his Advocate 
take a risk in putti — that charge ? 
1 entirely agree t irrelevant crass- 
каке йн merely with a view.to attack 
the general character of the prosecutor or 
his witness, ought ta be y dealt with 
by the tri уі but, at the same 
care must be taken to * that the 
isnot unduly ham presenta- 
tion of: his defence. The : answer. will be 
that there is no intention to hamper the 
defence, for the Chief Justice has made it 
clear that it is open to the accused to 
establish the truth of the imputation, But, 
as stated above, Science has tot 
discovered a башыча for measuring 
judicial conscience and judicial intelligence. 
Judges, like lawyers, differ on questions 

facts. If this were not so, there would be 
no necessity for a series bf appellate courts. 
If this be so, the dictum of the Chief J ustice 
places the accused in 3 паа im 
position, for it piny. be that a tribunal, 
either. from its ility to appreciate tlic 
facts, or its intellectual or political convic- 
tions that the police can never do anything 
wrong, will refuse to give effect to the 
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defence which nevertheless may have been 
established up to’ the Hilt The accused 
will, therefore, be taking a risk in every 
casein suggesting that the case against 
him is false, and his Advocate will be 
placed in the position of choosing between 
doing his duty to his client and thereby 
incurring the risk of having his mame 
struck off the rolls, or finding safety and 
thereby sulvation, by not raising the 
defence at all, But notwithstanding this 
difficulty, T realize that some check must 
be put on the unnecessarily lengthy and 
sometimes irrelevant cross-xamination 
(which is sometimes indulged in by a 
particular class of Advocates) and if it 
were made clear that instructions (2) and 
(3) are intended to cover cases of irrelevant 
cross-examination solely indulged in for 
the purpose of insulting witnesses, and not 
for the purpose of raising a specific defence, 
I can see no objection whatever to thent, 
But there ts no justification, whatso- 
ever, in my opinion, for instructions (1) 
and (4). Instruction (1) is directed against 
an a whereas instruction (4) is 
directed against his Advocate, I will take 
the case of the acctsed first Now, there 
is a well-known principle, hallowed by age 
and recognized by the prudence of succes- 
sive generations of great judges, that an 
accused is purely on the defensive and 
owes no duty to the prosecution, He is 
on his trial and the most elementary notion 
of fairplay wonld seem to demand that no 
impediment be placed in his way for 
making a proper defence to the charges 
against him It is impossible in the 
majority of cases to make a proper defence 
without definitely stating that the prose- 
cution cases false, It would follow, there- 
fore, that, according to the learned Chief 
реза if the accused does not plead guilty, 
puts — а ы — to the 
prosecution (and im the majority of cases, 
it is impossible for the accused to do so 
without sugrestingz that the prosecution is 
aud its evidence concocted) he adds 
to the heimousness of the offence and 
thereby aggravates it and makes himself 
liable for a severer sentence. ‘The doctrine 
enunciated by Sir Courtney Terrelbis so 
full of mischief that it is necessary _ to 
combat it at once- Isay without hesita- 
hon that if this doctrine prevails, it will 
be impossible for persons accused of crimes 


to defend themselyes adequately. It is 
certainly remarkable that in — 
history oi the administration. of. crimina 
justice in this country, it should not have 
struck any of the wise and eminent judges 
—who have presided over the various High 
Courts—to propound a doctrine which has 
now beet done, for the first time, by the 
Chief Justice of the Patna Court; after a 
short experience of a year and a ‘half in 
this country, 1 think that he himself 
should reconsider the matter; for otherwise 
his opinion (which is confessedly in the 
nature of an бй dictum and not acquiesced 
in by his learned colleague, Mr. Justice 


Chattari) will go down as a positive com- 


mand to the criminal tribunals to the 
obvious embarrassment of criminal justice 


us country, or at any rate in Bihar and 


Sa far as the last instruction is con- 


cerned, it is a matter which should be 


taken up immediately by the Bar Council 
[tis right and proper that the court should 
take an assurance from the Advocate that 
he has good reasons for cross-examining 
а witness to shake his credit by injuring 
his character. No responsible Advocate 


would cross-examine a witness as to his 


general character without 

grounds ; and, if there be any, who does so, 
he should be certainly suppressed, But two 
questions emerge: firs an Advocate 
bring himself within the rule by cross- 
examining on the specific defence of the 
accused person; secondly, whether 
the instruction of the client is not sufficient 
to protect the Advocate. It does seem to 
me that the Advocate should be completely 
protected, first, if he cross-examines a 
witness on the specific defence of tlic 
accused, although it may involve a sn¥ges- 
tion that the case against his client is 
entirely false and the evidence concocted: 
secondly, if he has the instruction of his 
client to cross-examine with a view to 
shake the credit of the witness by injuring 
his. character, An Advocate has grave 
responsibilities in the matter. of defending 
an ac person; and (although it is 
contrary to his duty to indulge ina roving 
— | S кан бели карлы 
tion and solely for the purpose of injuring 
the character of a witness) it is beyond all 
doubt consistent with the highest traditions 
of the Bar to cross-examine a witness on 


w 





definite instructions: er to put forward his 
clicnt’s case in as strong a lightas possible. 


VI 


Having thts clearly stated my own 
wiew of the matter, I shall now quate the 
opinions expressed by Mahatma Candhi 
in his Yeung India and ûne of the leading 
Indian journals. After quoting in full the 
dictum of the Chief Justice, Mahatma 
Gandhi comments on it as follows: “I 
was unprepared fora Chiel Justice becom- 
ing the framer of a gratuitous indictment 
against lawyers and their clients These 
remarks amount toa threat to the accused 
and their counsel. [H the fear of an increase 
in sentence or being disbarred hangs like 
Damocles sword on the accused or 105 
‘counsel, as the case may be, it would be 
ampossible for cither to impugn the conduct 
of the police, Whatever the learned Chief 
Justice's experience may be, the experience 
of the man im the street is, that in a vast 
number of casts the police story 1s manufac- 
tured, and the growing evil is not im the 
accused or liis counsel but in the police, who 
therefore need to be checked in their exces- 
sive to fasten a particular crime upon 
some one, The ordinary policeman 1s in 
mortal fear of degradation or dismissal, if 
he cannot secure convictions, It becomes, 
therefore, his interest to minnufacture а 
case in the absence of reliable evidence. 
The. judge, therefore, whose duty is. to 
presume the innocence of every accused 
person coming before him, would think 
twenty times before he puts a single 
obstacle in his way. Whereis. the lawyer 
who has not often felt the truth of the 
statement which he makes, but which he 
is tnsble to proye? And even a Charles 
Russel will be hard put to it to demonstrate 
the truth. that he feels within himself, if 
for fear of being disbarred, int case he fails 
to prove his charge, he is hampered in the 
course of his cross-examimation or examina- 
tion-tti-chiel? The Piggot forgeries would 
never have been proved but for his fiery 
cross-éexamunation. A lawyer who believes 
in the innocence of his client, whether he 
is prompted by him or mo, is bound, in 

er to discover the truth, to impugn by 
why of cross-examination or otherwise the 
prosecution story. This, however, is com- 
monsense and common law, but both are at 
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4 discount in India's courts of justice Tt 
issad, but it is true. "The Cluef Justice 
of the Patna High Court is to be congra- 
tulated upon his boldness im emphasisimg 
the fact" ‘This trenchant rejomder from 
the pen of Mahatma Gandhi, who can 
speak with the greatest authority on the 
stibject, should satisfy all impartial readers 
of the grievous error into. which SirCourtney 
‘ferrell has fallen in making the observa- 
tions under criticism _ 
| shall reproduce in further support o 
my contention from one more Indian 
journal—The Jadian Daily Mai’ of Bombay 
—which (edited by one ofour most eminent 
ublicists, Mr. K. Natarajan)—is_moted for 
its sanity and. moderation. It writes: 
“Sir Courtney Terrel has manifested in 
this, as in some-other instances, a tendency 
to generalise too readily from individual 
instances, a lahit of mind which is alien 
to tlie judicial temperament, It may be 
that in the particular case in question the 
defence plea: of police concoction was false 
or overdrawn. But it is unjudicial ta draw 
therefrom the unwarranted inference that 
maligning the police is too common à 
what ts more, to stegest such ways 
stopping it The ultimate effect of giving 
effect to the learned Chief Justice's propo- 
sils will be to throw obstacles to the 
defence of accused jn criminal cases. It 15 
an accepted maxim öf Jurisprudence that 
the accused must be given the greatest 
latitude, consistent with the principles of 
justice, in choosing his grounds of defence 
nnd he is entitled to explore all possible 
avenues ol establishing his innocence. No 
conscientious Advocate will ever undertake 
the serious responsibility of basing his 
defence on the theory of police concoction 
unless he believes, or has reasonable 
grounds to believe, that it is trae, То 
extort an undertaking from him: before: 
land that he is convinced of the. truth. of 
his nior to penalise lim if the plea 
should fail, will, therefore, be tantamount 
to hampering the defence needlessly and 
would be clearly against the — of 
judicial administration; Even an Adyocate, 
who believes honestly that the police story 
is a concoction will think twice before he 
bases his defence on it im view of the Chief 
Justice's instructions. Again, the truth of 
otherwise of such a ples can only be estab- 
lished in the course of examination-in-ehiet 
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atk cross-cxamination and if this is to be 
prevented, the resnit may be -substantial 
ntscartiage of justice. 10:15 but one step 
more 10 go further and sav that every 
defence tounsel, if he fails to establish the 
imocencé of his client, should be penalised, 
Whatever the grounds he chooses. Hoth 
the parties in a case, the prosecution as 
well as the defence, are equal before the 
Presiding judge, but the observations of 
the learned Chief Justice will lend colour 
tothe view that a judge who acts upon 

| shows needless indulgence or bias to 
oue of them. We think it is a pity that 
Sir Courtney Terrell should have made the 
remarks he is reported to have made” 


— 
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ISS CATHERINE MAYO'S book, 
Mother India, has produced wide- 
spread indignation in India. It could 
have noother effect. There may he some 
facts i her book but as a whole it is a 
gross libel against the people of India. 
All that she knows about this country 
was learned during a short tour, She has 
deliberately misrepresented the views 
of the people she met in this country. 
She has written other things and these 
prove that she is an evil-minded person. 
ler book khas run through several 
editions and has been widely read in 
Europe and America, and there can be 
no question that it. represents the people 
of this country ina maliciously false 
light, 
— It is generally believed that this 
book is part of a poner prope ant 
against the people of India. It has 
been written seeds the theory that 
the people of India are still so degraded 
and addicted to evil customs that they 
are not entitled to have the same status 
ás the Dominions of the British Empire. 
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Such are: them the many serious and objec 
tionable features of the view propounded 
by the learned Chief Justice of the Patia 
High Court. I submit that as the result af 
the criticism I have subjected it to,—in 
which I am supported by publicists of the 
very high position whom I have quoted 
ahove—it clearly appears to be subversive 
of the fundamental principles of criminal 
jurisprudence—both from the. adiinistra- 
tive and légal standpoint. T have confined 
myself in this survey to the administrative 
and judicial aspects; the very important 
legal aspects involved I shall discuss in 
a second paper next month, 
Л дг сонга) 
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It has been further asserted that besides 
the profits from the sale of the book 
Miss Mayo was paid to write this book. 
In other words, her pen was hired in the 
same way as-a-gvomda is hired to assault 
some one who has done him no harm. 
Of this there is no evidence, positive or 
circumstantial, but it is helpful to amy 
argument to accept this theory às correct. 
Who are the people interested in frus- 
trating the legitimate aspirations of the 
[os of this country and who would 
be willing to pay some  hireling to 
blackwash the reputation of Indians? 
They must be enemies of India’s free 
dom and India’s advancement. Wher- 
ever else such people may be found 
we need not look in America for them. 
We must refuse absolutely to believe 
that there isan American syndicate he- 
hind Miss Mayo or that the United 
States are in any way interested in hold- 
ing back Indian progress. The author 
ot /adia in. Bondage, the book for which 
the Editorand Printer of the: Afoder# 
Review have been fined, is Dr. Sundert 
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land, an eminent American diviue 
and writer, whereas Miss Mayo is an 
obscure calumniator who has obtained 
cheap notoriety by her scandalous book, 
and whose name is unknown in litera- 
ture. Has any one even said that Dr. 
Sunderland is a spokesman of the friends 
of Indian freedom? ‘The Americans as 
a nation are not interested any way іп 
India. 

There is no contempt greater than 
silence but evidently we cannot afford to 
let Catherine Mayo’s book pass in 
silence. The apprehension is that we 
shall be discredited in the world out- 
side our own, that those who might in 
other circumstances sympathise with us 
in our aspirations will shrink from. us in 
consequence of the lies so extensively re- 
tailedby this American woman. Evidence 
may be collected and published to prove 
that thestatementsin her book are wrong, 
but itis very difficult to neutralise the 
mischief that has been made. There 
is undoubtedly a large and powerful 
section opposed to the recognition of the 
claims of India. The European officials 
im India are opposer toa man to the 
early grant of Dominion Status and 
most ре ple itt England have the same 
attitude. This attitude has not been de- 
termined by the calumnies published by 
Miss Mayo, but undoubtedly these people 
are pleased. 15 ft possible to defeat this 
eampaignof calumny? To the Western 
world India is practically an unknown 
country; there is appalling ignorance 
even in England about India, though 
India is one of the mainstays of England. 
Other countries are wholly indifferent 
but they will readily believe the mali- 
cious stories of the American woman- 
writer and will scarcely attach much im- 

rtance to denials from this country, for, 
after all, Catherine Mayo is a white 
woman and— well, we are what we 
are. 
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by using strong language’ towards this 
wicked der evil propagandist I think 
that satisfaction has been obtained to the 
full, but what is to be gained by a number 
of books denouncing the Americans as a 
nation and exposing their vices and cor- 
ruptions? Is Catherine Maya the accre- 
dited representative of the American na- 
tion, wis she sent ont by the people 
of America, does she hold a brief on 
their behalf? Nothing of the kind. 
Dr. Sunderland, the writer of India in 
Bondage, has a much stronger claim to 
be considered a representative American. 
Some of the books written in India are 
the work ofunknown writers and the 
slinging of Billingsgate does not call for 
much literary skill. It can be done very 
efficiently by gamins and street. Arabs. 
These writers tell Catherine Mayo m so 
many words: “You have abused our 
people; very well, we will abuse your 
people and beat you at your own game." 

is is not the issue at all. The people 
of America are nowise responsible lar the 
slanders circulated by a woman who 
happens to bean American. She might 
have belonged to any other nationality 
and yet written this identical book. 
What satisfaction could we derive by abus- 
ing the people among whom she hap- 
pened to бє Беш? How can ап entire 
people be confounded with an individual? 
Apart from tlie obvious injustice of such 
a course its utter futility and impotence 
should give some pause to those who 
adopt it and defend it We have been 
upset not only by the false charges pub- 
lished in Mother India and the malice 
of the writer, but we have been deeply 
concerned by the prospect of our na- 
tional cause suffering from such a 
successful political propaganda. It is 
no use blinking the fact or our real 
apprehensions. Wedo seriously believe 
that this wretched book ean do us 
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positive and considerable harm. Do 
we for one moment believe that these 
other books that have been written by 
way of retaliation can do the great 
Amencan nation any harm? Are the 
‘United States ruled by a foreign power 
and are they dependent for their rights 
on a foreign Government? Any book 
abusing the American people can be 
easily kept out of the States; we are 
powerless against the free circulation 
of any book in our own country. The 
only books banned are those that 
attack the British Government. Who 
cares if the people of India are 
traduced ? 

There is a weightier argument still. 
The statements in Miss. Mayo's book, 
however false or malicious, have been 
accepted as first-hand evidence. The 
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"No num laa lero to hii valet, his boon compa- 
nion or his private. secretary.'—Lonl Carson, at a 
farewell banquet, in honour-of hia private sectetary. 

"Lord һе. through insulficient. attention 
to his duties, made a muddle. He should, for the засе 
of his friture тран decem from interfering while 
Lond Iowin endeavours to obtain wore sal from 
‘the wreck of Birkenhead “"—The Slatreman: (Angto- 
Inifian (taily, Calcutta), ч 

"The first change has been a change of spirit 
Wehaye got rulof'the Birkenhead tone. And also 
(aa the people of India do not always understand 
exactly what the values in this. country are) T will just 
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books that have been written as rejoind- 
ers have drawn all their facts from 
American and English sources. There 
is nothing in them that is original, or 
is not already known to English-speak- 
ing people in the Old and the New 
Worlds, Many Americans Have them- 
selves denounced the evil in their midst 
It is not at all our object to prove that 
the people of the United States are 
worse than the people of India, but 
merely to demonstrate that Catherine: 
Mayo is not & witness of the truth and 
she has deliberately and grossly calum~- 
niated the people of India. We have 
no quarrel with Americans or any other 
people in the world and we desire the 
moral sympathy of the whole world in 
our grim and long struggle for winning 
our birthright. 


— — — 
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remark —in the hope that my words may be passed 
ón-—ihat Lord Birkenheal occupies no official position 
whatever in the Goverument of this country: and [I 
understinil that he desires to be regarded at complete 
ly. detzeled from British politics. T learn —thongli 
TP know nothing about it that he i$ engugred in. some 
endeavour in the way of trate and commerce, "— The 
Right Hon'ble Wedgwood Bean, Secretary of Sirie- 
for India, im the Home of Commons debate on 
Dominion Status for India. 


Lord Birkenhead is one of those fortunate 
individuals who live to réad their owni 
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obituaries — His biography, which has been 
written by an uncommonly admiring friend 
oi his nnder the title of Lert’ Brrtertend: 
Aw глині af the fife of FOE. Smith, jas heen 
supplemented by him with Jie Posed Kirten- 
den Being Selections fromv the Speeches and 
Aptrecsations These two books are intended 
to establish that Mr. F. E Smith ‘now 
metamorphosed into a peer of the realm 
and a noble earl) is a superman. H the 
reader is not convinced of this contention 
of the biographer’s, it is to be assunied that 
the faultis not the latter's, but of want of 
intelligence on the part of the reader himself. 
Only on some such assumption can the 
existence of these two hooks by the writer, 
who has adopted the pen-name of ' Ephe- 
sian, can be justified. The publisher's 
puff, on the jacket of the so-called ‘ account’ 
states that this: “famous biography '—a 
tival; no doubt, of Sarmis JoAnson, Lackharft 
Se, and лиана Macnmday—' brings 
completely up-to-date ... F. E'sphenome- 
al career!" So the biography is. famous; 
and the career surveyed in itis ‘phenome- 
nal!' Where could one find in the literary 
world a happier combination? My own 
view, however, is that ‘Ephesian's’ Live o/ 
Lord Birkenhead is an absolutely uncritical 
piece of work, lacking in a sense of propor- 
tion, and that by far the greater. part. of it 
is fulsome panegyric on the career of a 
man, who has achieved ' 
could ѕо be destrgnated—mainly through 
the medium of traits which are not appre- 
cited amongst cultured people, howsoever 
much thev may be adrüired hy the vulgar 
herd, Ishall try to establish, in the conrse 
ot these critical studies of Lord Birkenhead's 
phenomenal’ career, both these conten- 
tions. 

And firstly, of the biographical sketch 
by'Ephesian' This is how the book was 
noticed by the Times of India, one of the 
leading Anglo-Indian dailies. in this 
country: ~The butter is of excellent 
quality but itis spread much too thickly. 
Ephesian' presumably selected his nom- 
de-plume because great is his idol in his 
eyes The note of the book is struck nt 

ie outset. On page ài 'Epliesian' holds 
that the motto of the Birkenhead peerage, 
„Райт mego fortarde’ 18 a polished Latin- 
ism, which reveals 
а classical scholar. Anadnürer who can 
see ina simple Latin motto, not bevond the 


success'—i[ it 


Lord Birkenhead as. 
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powers of composition. of a third-form 
schoolhoy, evidence of ripe scholarship can 
hardly be expected to take an impartial. 
view of his hero's career and it is not, there- 
fore, surprising to find the book one long 
eulogy, from beginning to end. The butter 
and the incense would seem not entirely 
unwelcome to the recipient, for it can. only 
have been from this source that the phato- 
graphs of F. E. Smith at the age of two, 
seven and nine, as undergraduate and ss 
don, as well as much other intimate nm 
were obtained." But adds tlie © ает йа? 
reviewer that “ Ephesian’sjudgment of Lord 
Birkenhead is not likely to coincide in all 
respects with the verdict of history.” The 
verdict of history, indeed! As. i$ thus 
fulsome flatterer of the great adventurer, 
whose career he surveys through the me- 
dium of astigmatic vision and monochre- 
matic lenses, atall cared to anticipate the 
judgment of posterity, when hé is out to 
make hay while the sun shines Poor 
Ephesian'—who has evidently adopted 
his pseudonym from the initials of Mr 
Smith's name (F. E'i-seems to be а 
deluded victim of his herp, rather than one 
who like the present writer has had the 
unique advantage of knowing the subject 
of this sketch.at close quarters. — | 
But wented not form our opinion of 


" Ephesian's! work under the guidance of 


‘the Timer 4/ Jndia reviewer or any one else, 


since we can very well do it ourselves by a 
perusal of the book itself. Now, this is how 
the author chooses to describe his here and 
his ‘phenomenal’ career: “Not even 
Wellington had such a career as this’— 
alas, for the shades of the mighty Napoleon 
who (we are told- by." Ephesian') na Пу 
“remains another of his (Lord Birkenlread's) 
favourite themes!" He is a “scholar of sin- 
gular capacity" and “was the most success 
ful (mark the superlative!) pleader of his 
day at the Bar and the best (the superlative, 
again, if you please) debater in Parliament.” 

Не has written a score of books on diverse 
subjects, not a single of which has failed 
to go Inte a second edition "—what of the 
shilling-shockers with theif circulation in 
thousands, in numerous editions? “He is 
the mast popular (nothing but the suptrla- 
tive, each time) speaker in the country on 
a public platform" and *his conversation 
is as attractive. as liis oratory." Itis hot 
surprising that such a umque: genius- was 


s. 
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the youngest Lord High Chancellor, but 
there's the rib, since the notorious Jeffreys 
of cursel memory, was even younger than 
Lord Birkenhead, when elevated to the 
woolsack! "'T'hatrecolleetion serves as the 
proverbial ily in the Birkenheadian pot of 
Ointment “His own skill as an actor (or 
actress 2) may b» gauged from the fact that 
when he was fourteen, he dressed as a girl 
and offered his services to his grandmother 
as a maul His disguise and histridnic 
skill were sufficiently successful to persuail: 
the'old lady to engage him" ОН Үн barn 
deceiver, one. may well exclaim! “His 
(father's) death being traceable to weakness 
resulting from his’ service: in the tropical 
heat of India," the dutiful son outof sheer 
filial piety, no doubt, has never forgiven 
India and the Indians and used to rattle 
his sabre (as Secretary of State for India) 
even without any occasion for it At 
Oxford, " he stayed at a’ Temperance Hotel” 
—which betravs the innate hypocrisy of 
the man, since we are told that” he enjoys 
good wine with an almost sesthetic appre- 
ciation of its origin, its traditions and its 
literature" and "he drinks his port as he 
did at Oxford" —no donbt, at the temper- 
ance hotel, where the port must have been 
smuggled in! Further we are seriously 
informed by this faithful chronteler- that 
по Frenchman: can teach him anything 
about brandy” — this last being undoubtedly 
the greatest qualification for a Secretary 
of State of a, on the whole, teetotal country, 
like India. But enough of the nauseating 
adulation indulged in by this mealy-mouth- 
ed writer, to whom even the obvious 
vices of his hero lean to virtuts sile. In 
contrast with such wretched stuff Lord 
Birkenhead's autobiography in his Lam, 
Life asl Letters Vs, with all its faults, a decent 
uction: But I cannot deal with it 

here, as we are concerned in these studies 
with his lordship's career, not as depicted 
by himself, but as known to me, during 
"my long and intimate association with 

im. 

The most notorious and universally 
condemned act of Lord Birkénhead's, as 
Secretary of State for India, being the 
арро of the now practically super- 

eded Simon Commission, it is interesting 
бх Пато from the pen of a distinguished 
German publicist impressions of the two 
men most prominently connected with 


m 
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that discredited body— lord Birkenhead and 
Sir Johm Simon. Thisis how Нег Rudolf 
Karcher draws pen-portraits of these two 
cronies —seemingly ranged on opposite sides, 
butreally «4 di or 'one-hearted'—in his 
well-known book called (in English) tres 
amz Pil/arx (pp. 137-9), which is remarkable 
for displaying an insight into their tharat- 
ter. This is what he savs of thim: “FE; 
Smith and John Simon live, as it were 
above parties-and above convictions, "Their 


politics do not involve them in painful 


struezies with problems or with theme- 
have taken up. They apply the who 

ртоѓеѕзіола! skill] of their. marvellously- 
trained brins to the f tation of their 
political chents’\cus= “The one pleads for 
the Conservatives, the other for the Liberals; 
a masterpiece of pleading on both sides, 


selves” They merely plead a couse oe 
е 
1 


but only alawyerstrumplh, They speak. 


butrarely from their hearts. Both are said 
to be good-natured, kind-hearted men, as 
soon as they take óf the barristers wip- 
But whether they s as coursel, ^or 


as ‘politicians or indeed as Ministers, 


what they soy never sounds real "There 
is no. heart or feeling in it, They ore 
mien with remarkable analvtical powers 
Simon's method of demonstrating a 
case is unrivalled. But he would make 


mincemeéat of hisown conntrymen equally 
were his 


mercilessly, even if the 
ersonal friends, aif they, had the  mis- 
ortone to differ from him im politics. 
His words are like a deadly chemical 


poison, that disintegrates and breaks ip. 
But what attempt is ever made to put. 


together, to canstruct, to build up? The 
House of Commons is well-provided with 
"learned * members, aud their clear, logical 
wity of thinking does much to give debates 


the hucidity and convincing power so often. 


noticeable in the leading speeches made at 
Westminster and on public platiorms. 
But the lawyer-pobitician 15:2 sort of nega- 
tive. Heistoo clever to have ideas, and 
too matter-of-fact and. impássive (о rouse 
sympathy," And so they are a wonderfully 
fine pair! I tan vouch from my long 
experience of Lord Birkenhead the absolute 
correctness: of the analytical delineation 
Of his character by thia gifted German 
writer, while I can büt assume it to be 
equally so in the case of Sir John Simom 
With: these preliminary remarks; D sliall 
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now proceed to survey the career of Lord 
Birkenhead asan administrator at the a 
Office, as a journalist, and lastly as.a debater 
— ;ersialist. I shall not deal with 
his work as the Lord Chancellor, since I 
um nota lawyer, but a mere layman 


H 


Lord Birkenhead flled the high office 
of the Secretary of State for India in. Mr. 
Baldwin's administration for a period of 
four from 1924 to 1928, and in that 
capacity he was frankly a failure The few 
speeches he delivered in the House of 

s or om the public platiorm, on Indian 
questions were frothy, rhetorical and at 
times even hysterical, remote from realities, 

id of genninr insight into Ludian condi- 
tons divorced from statesmanship and, not 
tinoften, calculated to embitter relations 
between Britain and India. He frequently 
rattled the sword, im the course of lus 
speeches on India, without the least justifi- 
cation and thereby justly evoked indignation 
throughout the length and the breadth 
af this country. That his speeches on 
Indian questions were mot only worthless 
but mischievous, is conclusively evi- 
denced by the fact that not a line from 
any one of them has been reprinted in 
the now «collected Sedes of Lard Birken- 
Amd, which has only the short speech 
delivered om the oceasion of the unveiling 
af the memorial to the Indian soldiers who 
fell in France; nor is the slightest reference 
made to any of his speeches on India im 
the appreciative preface to the collectio 
written by Lord Birkenhead’s great fnen 
and admirer Lord Hugh Cecil—than which 
there could be no more convincing proof 
im support of my contention, that his Indian 
specches were so worthless thatthey would 
not bear reproduction im a more of less 
permanent collection. ] 

As for his work at the India Office, it 
was admittedly open to grave censure, in 
support of which statement I may rely 
upon the remarks of the pro-government 
Srafesman placed at the head of this survey 
and also quote the observations of the Lon- 
dan correspondent of the Pioneer: — During 
the time of Lord ERA 
the India Council became a , amd it 
appeared that the policy of that polt 
tician was to make its value appear of no 
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account, Meetings lasted only a few 


minutes and even the most prominent mem- й 


bers were rarely taken into confidence of the 
Secretary of State.” "Two ‘good st жу 
continues that correspondent, "are going 
the rounds to illustrate Lord Birkenhead's. 
lack of knowledge of his Council and parti- 
cularly his indifference towards Indian 
members, Itis said that one Indian mem- 
ber in Eon E а — 
tate was asked if he liad had many Jong 
interviews with Lord Birkenhead.” “Не 
replied thathe had not). ~ But vou must 
have bad some talks with him," said Mr 
Benn. “ What was the longest interview 
той ever had?” “Ten seconds,” replied 
Lord  Hirkenhead's advisor. The other 
story tells how Lord Birkenhead tat meet- 
ing af India Council) made a long and 
enlogistic speech, weleaming a mew. Inc 
member, He dilated in graceful and ade- 
quate language upon his abilities, exper- 
fence and personal chr He concluded 
bv saving: " Before we begin our delibera- 
tions today, gentlemen, I should like to 
Каке our new colleague by the hand” 
hereupon, he walked rounil the table, and 
shook the hand of an sstomshed Indian 
gentleman, who had been a member of the 
Council forsome years. “Some peoplemight 
think these statements as anecedotes “faked ' 
by his Lordship's detractors. But those 
who were conversant with the -affairs at 
the India Office, during the period of Lord 
Birkenhead's term of office as Secretary of 
State, will have no difficulty in accepting 
them as absolutely true and not at all 
fictitious, The present writer— whose duty 
it-was te be in constant attendance on Lord 
Birkenhead at the time’Stmon Commission 
was constituted—can confirm the incidents. 
stated above by recalling the unquestioned 
fact that not one of the then three Indian 
members of the India Council had heen 
taken into confidence on the subject, or was 
even consulted by Lord Birkenhead about 
the constitution of the Commission. Let 
us now take into consideration, the decla- 
ration of Mr. Mullick—who has: lately 
come back ‘home’ after serving for a term 
as member of India Council—when he 
appeared as a witness before the Simon 
Commission in London. He said that he 
could quote instances from the diary (which 
he had regularly kept from the day of his 
appointment) to sliow how Indian interests 
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had been sacrificed by the India Council 
“Virtually the military and the political 
departments are dictators, and can get done 
whatever they wint Secretary of 
State did not know the Indian members 
and once Lord Birkenhead called me Dr. 
Paranjpye.” “Oh! whata fall was there, 


inj eouniriiromen!"—235 the London Punch 


once put it When questioned by some 
meniber of the Commission why he did not 
protest against his views not. being heard, 
Ме Mullick said that he had done so in 
the beginning, bot Lord Birkenhead dis- 
missed him with the reply that he could not 
carry out an individual member's behests! 
Since then, said Mr, Mullick, be had kept 
his peace, Dr. Paranjpye could hive given 
similar valuable evidence, not de- 
clined to do so, on the ground that he must 
be loyal to the policy of the Liberal Federa- 
tion. Now, Mr. Mullick's statement was 
amamazing revelation of the grossly humi- 
Hating position and intensely degrading 
status which had come to be occupied. by 
—at any rate—the Indian members of the 
India Council in the bureaucratic hier- 
archy during the regime of the great and 
glorious Lord Birkenhead, tham which 
there can be no more condign condemnation 
of that ‘noble Earl,’ whose. “adventurous’ 
and ‘phenomenal’ career, form the sub- 
ject-matter (of glowing panegyric in the 
pages of his. Life hy his admirer, ' Ephe- 
Stan.” 

One can hardly imagine even that 
august statesman, with his eyes habitually 
fixed on the stars, making the same mis- 
teke—as he did im the case of Mr. Mullick 
and other Indian councillors—with regard to 
the liall-parters at the. India Office: These 
incidents might, therefore, serve as a fair 
index of the effort by Lord Birkenhead to 
| himself in touch with those who were 
at least his colleagues by courtesy, much 
less to consult their wishes or be guided 
by their advice in matters Indiam. Mr. 
Mullick—in his evidence before the Simon 
Commission— bewailed the steady sacrihce 
of Indian interests by Whitehall to the 
whims and fancies of the military. junta 
and the devious policies of the diplomats. 
He made it clear that any protest voiced 
by him and his like could never be other 
than avoicein the wild , instuncing 
the retort of Lord Birkenhead that he could 
not give effect to the demands of a single 


member! Such an excuse could obviously 
be nothing more than a disingennous 
after-thought; for the autocrat who was 
so sublimely oblivious af his adyisor's very 
existence as Lord Birkenhead evidently 
was) was not likely to be persuaded out Of 
the course marked out by himself by the 
united protests of the whole body of them 

In the circumstances, a man of peace like 
Mr. Mullick matur preferred to shrug 
his shouklers, as he himself confessed, and 

keep quiet. But ifhe and his colleagues 
—it may justly be as were so utterly 
impotent, why did they stick to their Jobs 
and draw their salaries? It would seem 
the best thing they could do was to vote 
for their own extinction, and it is to be 
hoped that the Indians among them, at. 
least, will continue to press this view upon 
the powers-that-be. Be that as it may, 
Mr. Mullick’s ‘confessions’ throw not. only 
an. interesting buf, even more so, an 
instructive side-light on the relations 
subsisting between Lord Birkenhead and 
his Indian colleagues. After all this no 
one need be surprised to learn of the 
studied discourtesy of Lord Вис 
head towards those Indians who visited 
London (during the time he was st the 
“helm of affairs at the India Offce), after 
having served their Kine and country as 
members of the Government of India or of 
the provincial governments. Those of 
them who were ill-advised to call on Lord 
Birkenhead (by signing his visitors book 
atthe India Office) were never asked to 
meet him even officially, and were absolu- 
tely ignored. And we have it, on the 
authority of a retired Indian member of 
the Government of India—who was in 
London in 1927—that one retired Indian 
Executive Councillor, a Persona grafu with 
the Government of his Presidency, was 
actually refused by Lord Birkenhead an 
interview for which he had — ‘That 
is the Rt Hon'ble the Earl of Birkenhead 
all over! 

After learning all this of Lord Birken- 
head's work at the India Office, one need not 
care to enquire about Ins policy as rev 
in his acts and utterances. It would be 
sufficient to quote on the subject one short 
comment irom so sober, sane ahd sagacious 
a leading journal as the Indian босай 
Reformer of Bombay, which summed up 
Indian public opinion im the passage quoted 
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below: “We do mot think that Lord 
Birkenhead is a teetotaller and the proper 
thing to do is perhaps to dismiss his latest 
postprandial efusion on Indian affairs as 
the outcome of a man who had dined not 
wisely but too well. No educated Britisher 
in his saber senses would claim, as the 
Secretary of State is reported to. have done, 
that'we went to India centuries ago, for 
composing with the sharp edge of the sword 
differences which would have submerged 
and destroyed Indian civilization’ This, 
asa piece of history is such a palpable 
fictiom that itis impossible to believe that 
Lord: Birkenhead was responsible for his 
words when hespoke them, if he did speak 
them! The British, as every schoolboy 
knows came as traders to India and not as 
champions of Indian civilization. The sword 
whose sharp edge helped them to found an 
Empire was wef thei but that of the 
Indians themselves. Itis the same sword 
which helps them to retain India, and 
wiren India elects to wield it herself, Lord 
Birkenhead cannot and dare not ri to 
snrrender to her what is hers. We can; 
therefore, interpret his lordship's words only 
as intended as à snub to those im this coun- 
try who have made non-violence the basic 
principle of their mode of acquiring Swaraj! 
Phere are worse things than anarchy, and 
if India is to be ruled by a succession of 
litical adventurers from London, the 
imit must soot be oyertaken, Whether 
Lord Birkenhead was quite responsible or 
not when he made this insulting, insolent 
and mendacious speech, he ‘has forfeited 
every claim to the respect of Indians, and 
Mr. Baldwin will be ill-serving the interests 
of Britain and India if he does not find some 
sphere for him where his liar talents 
may be less mischieyously employed.” 
These are not the sentiments, however, of 
the Indiam press alone, and the condemni- 
tion of Lord Birkenhead’s principles and 


policy atthe India Office, as expressed by the 


Times of India —one of the leading. Anglo- 
Indian dailies—is even more emphatic. 
This is what it said: * 
bold flaring speech, provided (itis. under- 
stood) remarks of the orator are not to 
be taken seriously, but in this country any 
utterance of the Secretary of State for India 
is taken seriously, and for this reason the 
pleasure “with: which we read of Lord 
Birkenhead's high conception of Britain's 


veryone enjoys a. I 


bis 
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duty in India was mixed. One can: have a 
very high conception of the duties of civil 
—— = — e MERE 
alsifying history, but thts Es t Lord 
Birkenhead did when he declared that ме 
went to India centuries ago for composing 
with the sharp edge of tlie sword difer- 
ences which would have submerged and 
destroyed Indian civilization! The mer- 
chants of the old settlements might be 
gratified if they could rise from the grave to 
read this flamboyant penitence; Pat they 
would certainly be surprised. We havea 
right toexpect something betterthan this 
bluster from a Secretary of State for India.” 
Thus Indian aud Anglo-Indian opinion 
being in absolute agreement about the 
Birkenheadian regime at the India Office, 
L may now pass on to consider some other 
aspects of the career of this blundering, 
bullying, blustering swashbuckler at the 
India Office, a veritable Bombastes Furioso — 
who (as Secre of State for India) did 
шей е ар — ae to Britain and 
nitia —after referring to the correspondence 
which passed between him and the Pre- 
mier—Mr, Stanley Baldwin —at the time of 
his retirement. It was a fairly long epistle, 
full of pathetic touches, which Lord Birken- 
head addressed to the Prime Minister, on 
the eve of his tendering his’ resignation as 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for India. Ft is too long to quote here but 
the following passa may be taken as 
samples of its style and language: “I 
regret greatly my leaving the India Office, 
where I have spent four of the happiest 
and most interesting years of my life" 
Sach bat, sach but that-God's own truth; 
plenty to get and little to do," as Mr. 
Seargeat Buztuz pat it im his cross-exatmi- 
nation of Mr. Samuel Weller in famous 
case of Bardell versus Pickwick! ‘Then 
this. ‘male Niobe all tears’ indulges 
his innate conceit in. the following terms: 
The merit or demerit of my work there 
can only at present be known to the 
two — ed Mese with pagn 
co-operat to my cagues in 
Cabinet, whom I have kept closely inform- 
eql of every important decision, to my Coun- 
cil and to the admirable staff. atthe India 
Office, to whose zeal, ability and prudence I 
have owed so much. For rest, one can 
only wait, for the time will oné day come 
when the India Papers of the last four years 
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will be published.” Not content with the 
yerdict of history and posterity, he added: 

Ido not wish to leave the pubhc stage 
with anything in the nature of self-praise. I 
will only, therefore, say that after spending 
four years as a law officerand very nearly 
aslong as Lord Chancellor, T do not believe 
that the last four years will be ultimately 
pronounced as the most unfruitful years 
of my life” Now this superb egotism and 
impudent self-complacency was really too 
much for a plain, blunt man like Mr. 
Raldwin. Ani so im his rather curt reply— 
after putting in the ——— apprécia- 
tive acknowledgment—he co d not help 
administering the parting kick to his retir- 
ing colleague as follows: “Itis too early 
te estimate the value of your work at the 
India —— but I am confident that the 
historian of our time will do it justice.” 
The sting here—as in the postscript toa 
lady's letter—isat the end! Not surprising 
Lord Birkenhead was heard to be hum- 
ming to himself the following well-known 


lines ; 
* It was all very tice to dissemble your 


lov 

But why did you kick me downstairs?” 
. And yer this *kicked downstairs’ per- 
son who, as declared by the Statement, 
‘made a muddle’, at the India Office, 
(justly designated “the wreck of Birken- 
head") had the impudence, the other day 
to write to the 7imes warning the Labour 
Government that they should do nothing 
but sit tight untilthe report of the Simon 
Commission was issued. Fortunately, his 
letter—to quote the Statesman again— had 
"been blown to the winds? and bus sugges- 
tions in it absolutely ignored by the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State for 


it вн оа ааа tae 
#1 15 c a new 
lesson or unlearning —— learnt 
before and itis to be feared that he 
continue. to create as much trouble as he. 
can in th | ї ‘ogress to 
Dominion Status; witness his outburst since 
Lord Irwin's proclamation on the Ist Noy 
ember last. But he — be igno 
so long as there is Mr. at the India 
Office, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at the 
helm of affairs as Prime Minister. 1 cannot 
do better than conclude this survey of his 
career as the Secretary of State for India 
and the mischief he then wrought and also 
since then by quoting the observations of 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapri in a recent contribu- 
tion to the. Ze. He writes; “Lord 
Birkenhead has in his recent outburst fir- 
nished more than ample justification for 
the distrust and suspicion which attached 
to the appointment of such the Commission 
in —— H India is — — been dur- 
ing the last eey г ѕизрі- 
cious, distrustful, bitler—the responsibili 
for that must in no small measure be shared 
by Lord Birkenhead who derided and scorn- 
ed indian aspirations and who, if he had 
been left to himself, would have scrapped 
the Reforms, such as they are It was such 
a relief tous to know that the noble lord 
was employing himself more profitably in 
55 City = was no — charge Tu 

estinies Hutapparently liis capacity. 
doing mischief i unlimited ea we find 
him again at this juncture not playing the 
part of a peacemaker but that of a disturber 
of peace.” These remarks are the best 
sumtning-up from the Indian stand-point 
In my next article I shall distuss Lord Birken- 
head's carcervas a sournaiist. 
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T HE aim and object of Mr. Наз 
Coastal Traffic Reservation Bull is to 
encourage the creation and growth of an 
Indian Mercantile Marine. The means 
by which it is sought to be done is the 
| | reservation of the coasting trade 
of India to its own nationals. There 
is no principle of racial discrimination 
involved in it "The coasting trade of a 
country is regarded entirely as a domes- 
tic trade, the country's own preserve in 
which non-nationals cannot engage as 
of right, but to which they may be ad- 
mitted only as an act of grace. This 


tion is regarded as an axiomatic 
Fath of economic science and practised 
all the world over. Practically all the 
maritime countries of the world have 
followed in the past, or follow even now, 
this policy, The British Dominions have 
an undisputed right and power to reserve 
their coasting trade to their own nation- 
als. The Navigation Laws of England 
for over two centuries did the same for 
her, and they were only repealed when 
their purpose was served, after England's 
maritime and naval supremacy had been 
securely established in the world. 

This Bill is not the product of extre- 
mist opponents of ultra-national views, It 
is a much belated measure of economic 

gress for which India has been cry- 
ing for years past. The Indian Mer- 

ile Marine Committee that was 
appointed by the Government of India 
in 1923 reported, with one dissentient 
—and he was directly interested In a 
British shipping firm—that, for the crea- 
tion and growth of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, the eventual reservation of the 
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By G. D. BIRLA, M..A. 
(President, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce) 







Indian coasting trade for ships, the 
ownership and controlling interests in 
which were predominantly Indian, was 
necessary. Sir Charles Innes, who was 
then Commerce Member, stated on be- 
half of the Government of India that 
this desire for a National Mercantile 
Marine was a natural one. The present 
Bill proposes to attempt to meet this 
desire within a stated period of time. 
How can it then be said to be an attempt 
at confiscation or expropriation ? 

It is not contended that British 
commercial interests in India will not 
suffer by the reservation of the coasting 
trade to Indian-owned and Indian- 
controlled ships. British commercial 
interests in India are represented parti- 
cularly by. two shipping companies which 
enjoy a practical monopoly of the coast- 
ing trade of India by handling between 
75 to 90 per cent of the trade It ts 
impossible under the present conditions 
to devise any other means for bringing 
an Indian Mercantile Marine into being 
within a reasonable period of time. Dur- 
mg the last 50 years, over 20 Indian 
companies came into existence, but a 
ruthless rate-war was invariably waged 
against them, forcing most of them into 
liquidation. The estimate of Indian 
capital thus lost is put at over eight 
crores of rupees, that is, over five milhon 
pounds. 

The economic policy of the Govern: 
ment of India till now has not been 
adapted to the needs of the country. 
Ithas always favoured British commercial 
interests at the sacrifice of India, The 
moment any attempt is made to give 
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a new orientation to this policy, to 
regulate it to the needs of India, British 
commercial interests. range themselves 
in a solid phalanx against it The 
circular from the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce against Mr. Haji's Bill 
is a striking example of this attitude. 
It is a desperate attempt of British com- 
mercial interests in India to maintain 
their unnatural position at the sacrifice 
of the most vital interests of the country. 
А free, p rous and contented 
India as an equal member of the British 
Empire, free to adopt its fiscal and 
economie policy to its own needs and 
circumstances will, in the long run, 
contribute far more to the stability of 
tlie economie structure of England than 
all the profits earned by British Commer- 
cial interests in India multiplieda million 
times. "'here can be no question that,asa 
nile the interests of England and of the 
British community in India are far from 
being identical. The former require 
it free; prosperous and friendly India as 
an equal member of the Empire. But 
the latter demand that their private 
mterests should not be impaired and 
their privileges and monopolies should 
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Congress Economic Policy National 


|F [may sum upin two words it is suffi- 

cient to say that the economic policy of 
the Congress was and is a policy of National 
Economies, Whatever might have been 
the vicissitudes of policy and method in 
regard to the political claims and rights of 
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be left untouched. If the friendship - 
and goodwill of India mean anything. 
to England, she must fulfil her repeated: 


pledges and promises to India without 
any reservations and without any further 
delay. The path of reconciliation does 
not lie through the safeguards which 
have been demanded by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce. 

— "The real question which is at issue 
is whether the fiscal or economie policy 
of India should be determined in the 
interests of the people of this сораш 
or those of the British capitalists, No. 
question has ever arisen in the Indiam. 
Legislature of making discrimination 
ofa racial or communal character against 
any commercial or industrial interests. 
India claims the right to discriminate in 
favour of her own nationals, as in every 
other country. She also claims the 
right to protect her own industries and 
manufactures against those of other 
countries. India further claims the right 
to protect her own commerce in the same 
manner as England, the Dominions and 
all the rest of the world do. There is 
nothing racial or communal in these 
claims: 
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on the economic aspects of the 
national problems, the policy of the Congress 
has throughout been the same, namely, that 
of demanding a national economic policy for 
the country. Students of economics are 
aware of the diference between the Physio- 
cratic school and the Historic school and spe- 


India 


cially of the national systems of economics 


*An Address delivered at a ineeting of the Madras branch pf the European Association. 
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which date from the days of Frederick List 
Although at the present day these theoreti- 
cal distinctions haye given way before thie 
hard necessity of finding practical Solu- 
tions of economic problems in every 
country, the domination of the economic 
principles and theory of the British type 
over the affairs of India was indeedl very 
powerful in the early days pf Congress 
activity. Notwithstanding the essentially 
British or free trade bias that was imported 
into the economic knowledge that was 
imparted to. Indian students by their 
professors and their books in those days, 
notwithstanding their staunch admiration 
for and their attachment to the personali- 
ties and principles of British liberalism in 
those days, Congress leaders like Ranade, 
Dadabhai, Gokhale, Wacha and others 
have. from the outset, protested against the 
sacrificing of India and ler economic in- 
terests at thealtarof Free Trade or placing 
its finances at the mercy of doctrinaires in 
England or of parties that looked at 
economic problems solely through -British 
or Imperial spectacles. Indeed, m= the 
very first Congress attention was promi- 
nently drawn to the economic problem 
by Dadabhai Nowroji and the demand for a 
parliamentary enquiry into Indian affairs 
was based as much проп the economic as 
upon tlie political condition of the people iu 
L 


Economic Policy Dependent on 
Political Policy 


_ The Congress, in its early stages, was 
primarily an institution for organising 
public opinion for purposes of the represen- 
tition and agitation of Indian claims before 
the British rulers and the British public. 
The resolutions of the Congress laid. down 
its economic policy as part of its political 
demand for seli-voverning democratic 
institutions because it believed and still 
believes that only by the attainment by the 
country of poweranl responsibility in the 
conduct of (s own affairs was there any 
reasonable chance of its. econontic require 
ments bemg attended to and its material 
ams realised. The extreme poverty of 
the country, to which the Finance Ministers 
of those days, like Lord Cromer and Sir 
Richard Temple, were more willing to tes- 
tify than their latter-day successors, was a 
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nuatter of anxious discussion and delibera- 
tion among the leaders of the Congress 
and, as Dacdabliai Nowroji put it, amongst 
не several causes which are at the bottom 
of our sufferings, the employment of an ex- 
tensive foreign agency and the investment 
of large amounts of foreign — involving 
the exportation of tts annual profits owt of 
the country without a direct equivalent 
were repeatedly pointed to as the most 
important, contributing to the increasing 
annual drain of the wealth of the country 
and its consequent growing poverty. 
While, therefore, the general resolutions 
of the Congress demanded political reforms 
by way of the liberalisation of the constiti- 
tion, the expansion of the powers of the 
Legislatures and the redress of various 
administrative grievances, they — were 
also uniformly accompanied by resolutions 
demanding the atielioration of economic 
conditions The demand for ecanomir 
and industrial enquiries, for general nnd 
technical education, for the mitigation of 
the burdens of land revenue se ents 
and the abolition of the Salt Tax, the 
Cotton Excise duty, and above all, the 
retrencliment of public expenditure ^in 
partienlar the. growing rmilitiry burden of 
the country—aswellasa reform ol its cur- 
rency and fiscal systems were the theme of 
annual resolutions at every Congress ses 
sion, 


Swaraj and Swadeshi 


The progress of political events in the 
country, however, and the opposition of 
vested interests, made it more anil more 
clear to the Indian National Congress that 
the demand for piccemea! reforms in the 
political field and the appeal for financial 


and fiscal justice in the economic field were 


becoming futile, that promises made to 
the ear were broken to tlre heart, and that 
constitutional and administrative measures 
were always hedged round with reserva- 
Hons in favour of the dominant interests 
of the mailing class: ‘I'liat made the reality 
of — and economic: freedom impos 


sible, When the Congress, therefore, re- 
ceived a new orientation af policy ini 
1905-00, Dadabhai Nowroji, the Father of 


the Congress, who more than anybody 

i | y else, 
contributed to the exhaustive study of the: 
cConome problems that have confronted 


á 
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the Congress, gave the country in Calcutta 
tn. 1900 the gospel of “Swadeshi and 
Swaraj’ as the twin objeetives oT. tlie. Con 
gress: Wiule Swaraj as im the seli-gov- 
eming colonies" as it was. even then jê 
fined, was the. definite objective to which 
all efforts and attempts of the Congress 
should be directed, Swadeshi was the 
definite means by which economically 
and polrtically that aim was to be achiev- 

L All activity and agitation in respect 
of administrative, political, — — 
economic improvements came to be treated 
as subsidiary to this main purpose. and 
policy of the Congress. 


Home Rule, Non-Co-Operation 
and Swarajism 

he history of the political move- 
mènt since those days las, as you will 
recollect, turned round wliat is known as 
the Home Rule movement with which 
Mrs Besant’s and  Lokamanya — Tilak's 
names were identified oll the passing of the 
Montagu Reform Act and. with the Non-Co- 
operation movement muugurated iu 1920 
of which the Swarajyu Party and its pro- 
gramme were off-shoots in 192320. The 
effect of the growth of political agitation 
and struggle for national freedom when 
retorms are lonz delayed anid deferred hope 
maketh the heart sick, has always been to 
create moderate and extreme elements with- 
пла political organisation. Amd in tlie case 
ofa great and zrowing organisation like 
the Cony itis natitral, nay, itis a hieal- 
thy sign of its vitality, that its progress 
should have been tiarked by the emergence 
of youngerand more virile parties, whose 
so-called extremism cannot be explamed 
away as the result of adouble dese òf origi- 
nol sia. Indeed, the extremist of yesterday 
finds himself the moderate of to-day and 
the back-nomber of to-morrow. Political 
labels-or differences im pace apart, the de- 
mur for national freedom: hus now come 
to he recognised as the natiral and inalien- 
able right of liman beings-—at least after 
the War—and if freedom and self-rule could 
not be had for India within the political 
aggregation known as the British Common- 
wealth, or if people are honestly convinced 
to that effect, it.can be no sin on their part 


to aspire for national freedom without the. 


Empire It will be for you to convince 


offerin Dominion Status and showing how 
India's political füture as à self-respecting: 
nation will be sectored thereby. i 


Unity and Uniformity of National 
Economic Policy 


But whatever mutations of opinion or 
thought have existed on the exact political 
status of India within or without the Em- 

ire in the achievement of its freedom, there 

been no difference of view-pomt m 
regard to the economic needs of India 
among Indian politicians whatever the 
school af thought to which they may belong. 


And therefore it is that you will find there 


has been no room for difference of opinion 
or for controversy over those provisions of 
the National Demand contained m the 


Nehr Report which deal with the €co- 


nomic policy of the county under Swa- 


raj Without therefore, tiling up your 
time with the several economic demands 


which the Congress has put forward from 
time to Gime as anintegral port ofits — 
cal demands, I shall putas briefly as 1 сап 


the yiew-point from which, as J under- 


Stand it, the Congress scheme of Swaraj 
will deal with the economic problems that 
wonld arise out of the establishment. of 
Swaraj upom the basis of full Dominion 
Status. 

In. doing: so. 
by saving that the establishment of a self- 


governing constitution in Ehis country does. 


not present atiy special economic problems 
as such, which in principle or method can 
be orare fundamentally different from those 
with which the British people had to deal 
in the case of other Dominions 


Swaraj and Economic Policy 
The Congress, scheme. ûf Swaraj can- 


templates Indias economie policy = be 
nyolyes: 


primarily national. It therefore е 

all the steps tliat are necessary to free India 
from foreign domination no less im the 
economic and industrial than im the politi 
cal sphere. In securing and establishing 
this freedom the coming Swaraj gover- 
ment may be trusted to pursue a just policy 


nnd not to contemplate any steps -ofn spolia- 


tory character nor amy confiscating af 
rights lawfully acquired and ‘actually 


= 


them to the contrary by frankly sna fully 


[think I. should premise: 
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enjoyed in India by non-trationdls. Tf, how- 
ever, apart from just rights, the European 
comttitnity in this country lay claim to all 
the advantages that will; acerwe from the 
ursuit of-this national policy to. nationals 
in. India, tlie obvious step lor them to. take 
is to become part of India's natiónals.— 1H 
Europeans settle down and become doni- 
cited in this country, it of course goes with- 
out saying that they are (ped fart citizens 
of the Indian State entitled to the righits and 
subject to all the duties: of Indian citizen- 
ship: Ti, on the other hand, they are here 
only a5:sojourners whether with or without 
a mission, for purposes of trade, commerce, 
or the service of the Strte, then it follows 
that they. will have, ordinarily. speaking, 
exactly the status which non-nationals 
im other Dominions, or Britishers, not domi- 
ced in those Dominions possess, I do 
not see that there is any escape from 
this position once you grant that India ts 
entitled to full responsible government of 
the’ Dominion’ type The question whether 
as members of the same Commonwealth 
Britishers in India should have rights and 
obligations which mark them off from 
aliens: and foreigners doing busmess in 
Iudia i8 one which, | think, hasto be solved 
exactly in the same way as tt lias been and 
would be solved in the Dominions: The 
claim, therefore, for amy special or. exeep- 
Чопа treatment of the Britishers im India, 
whatever it may mean, cannot, from. the 
Congress point of view, be held to: prevail 
ayainst the primary demands and require- 
ments of the nation itself and this. i8. parti- 
cularly the case in the held of economics. 


No Trusteeship 


The doctrine of trusteeship, of course, 
ceases to exist with the acceptance of the 
policy of self-government for India, and 
surely tristecship also implies stricter 
obligations to and lesser advantages: deriv- 
able from the Ceslí que Irisdonl, T presume 
that no Britisherin this country claims a 
price for his consenting to pive np the 

awers and privileges which hemay now en- 
Joy by reason of the domination of the British 
Government not any fresh remuriermation 
for the past discharge of the duties of trus- 
teeship even assuming that there is any 
substance in this hollow theory of trus- 
teeship, Ш then, there is att offer of British 
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capital or services in the development of 
Indias commercial, industrial or political 
future, it should wholly be left to. the coun- 
try nnd its responsible government to de 
cule whether it is or itis not to the interests 
of the country to necept it om the terms 
offered. It cannot be left to the offerer to 
force its acceptance upon the offered. On 
this free basis, P believe, it would be per 
fectly possible that the future Swaraj Gov- 
ernment of India might be willing to mdent_ 
as freely upon the services. aml capital of 
the British as may be netessary $0 long às. 
they sre satisfed that it would not be detri- 
mental to their own national interests-or 
to their own nationals in other ways: 


Steps to Achieve Economic Freedom 

The present position of India in the 
economic sphere is one of dependence upon 
foreign capital, forcign trade, and the forergtt 
ugéncy in «administrition, This is admitted 
anil the steps necessary to free her irom that 
position and the just treatment of lawful 
interests lawiully acquired are, of course, an 
essential part of this process. 1 presme 
that evene im tlie view of the most extreme 
pro-Hritish exponent should it he сон | 
that they should at least be woverned by. 
the policy defined and elaborated between 
Wt? aod1919, not merely as to the. const 
tution of India, but as to 1ts fiscal and eco- 
nomic policy, Though the Congress has 
never accepted the implications of the 
Announcement of 1917, 0£. wluch the boy- 
cott. of tie Simon Commission is the latest 
proof, it has recognised thatthe economic 
policy that followed it and has now been 
fairly well-established, in! at least some 
important respects tias been in tlie direc- 
tion of Congress: policy and has liad the 
support of Congressmen, 


The Great War 

The injustice involved. in the dictation 
01 India's fiscal policy Irom Londer at the 
instance of British. vested interests had 
indeed impressed itself forcibly om the 
British public during the War. And ‘the 
disadvantive to the Empire itself which 
resulted from this policy during the War 
when India, though willing to help, found 
itself disabled by Britain's past economic 
policy, from supplying the needs of Britain 


nnd the Empire in the supply of so many 
industrial and other products opened the 
eyes Of all thinking men at the time It 
was during te War that the first steps 
towards the acceptance of the principle o 
fiscal freetom and real industrial develop- 
ment for India were conceded: by the Goy- 
ernment. Until tint time, although it was 
true that tie Government of Indinon miny 
occasions: had strongly protested to. the 
Home (Government 3gamst the many fiseal 
injustices which they had been compelled 
to impose upon India at the instance ol 
the British Governtnenr—sucli as, the те- 
imposition of the cotton duties, mm the 
eighities, the imposition of the countervail- 
ing excise duty in the nineties, the unequal 
distribution. of. tlie military burden all 
through ond the manipulation of India's 
currency under the directions of the India 
Ofice—neither the Executivenor the Legis- 
lature in India were permitted to deal 
with: fiscal und financial questions with any 
freedom. 


The Joint Committee and Fiscal 
Autonomy 


Tlie process of change began during the 
War when the Government of India were 
not allowed to increase the cotton duties 
pani ferm with othereustoms duties The 
neceptedl policy of the Coalition Goverment 
and of all British (political parties in this 
tuatter was putin clear terms by the Report 
of the Jomt Committee of the Government 
oi Fadia Act in 1919 as follows: 

“Nothing is more likely to endanger 
the good relations between India and Great 
Вена than a belief that India's fiscal 

olicy ims dictated froin Whitehall im the 
interests of the trade of Great Britain, That 
such a belief exists at the moment there 
can be na doubt. That there onglit to be 
no room for it in tlie future is — clear. 
India’s position in the Imperial Conference 
opened the door to tnegzotton between 
tdid and the rest of the. Empire but 
nesobation without power to legislate is 
likely to remain ineffective. A satisfactory 
solution of the question can only be guar- 
anteed by the grant of liberty to the 
Government of India to devise those tariff 
arrangements whitch seem best fitted to 
India's needs as an integral portion. of. the 
Biritiali: Empire: It. cannot be guaranteed 





by statute without limiting the ultimate | 
power of Parliament to control the admi- 
nistration of India, and without limiting the 


power to veto which rests in the Crown; 


and neither of these-limitations finds: a. 


place in any of tlie statutes in the British 
Empire — lt. can- only therefore be 
assured by an acknowledgment of. ton- 
vention. Whatever be the rtglit fiscal policy 
for India, forthe needs of her consumers 
as will as hér manufactürers, it is quite clear 
thatshe should Have the same liberty to 
eonsuler her interests as Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, 
therefore, thé Secretary of State should; as. 
far as possible, avoid interference on this 
subject when the Government of Indin ane, 
its Legislatures are in agreement amd they 
think that his intervention, when it does’ 
take pans should be limited. to safegzuard- 
ing the international obligations. of the 
Empire or any hsesl arrangements within 
the empire to which His Majesty's Govern- 
mentsa pariy” | 


The Industrial Commission and 
Sir F. Nicholson 
The appointment of the Indian Indus 
trial Commission im 1916 was the first 
definite step tiken by the Government 


in Indis itself to re-examine — India's 
industrial policy from the nationalist 


standpoint and its recommendations Бау 
been thie basis pom which thè active palicy 
of industrial development im India by 
protective duties and ‘bounties, By the 
development of hanking and industrial 
education and other steps lias been pursued, 
It was before the Industrial Commission 
that Sir Frederick Nicholson, who is 
perhaps the oldest influential member of 
your community, plied his views as 
regards Indian industries which can bear 
repetition before you at the present day: 

l beg to record my strong opinion that 
in the matter of Indinn industries, we are 
bound te consider Indian interests firstly 
secondly and thirdly, I imean by ‘firstly! 
that the local raw product should be uti- 
sed, by "secondly ' tat industries should 
be introduced and hy thirdly’ that the 
pront of such industry should remain 
n the country,” 








Indian Steel, Indian Railway, 
Indian Loans 


It was feared at thè ontset in India 
that this fiscal freedom would not materi- 
alise to any appreciable degree in the 
neir future. But the working of the 
Reforms Act and the financial position and 
commitments of the Government induced 
them to. put into force this policy by the 
enactment of the Indian Steel Protection 
Actof 19274—the first tardy amd tiny indita- 
tion of recognition of the economit policy 
which. the Congies in the interests of the 
Indian nation, had all along advocated. It 
was followed in the next year by the repeal 
of the Indian Cotton Countervailing Excise 
duty which also inyalyed a_ recognition of 
the fiscal freedom that has been repeatedly 
denied to India at the instance of the 
British Government. Some time before 
this also the Government of India claimed 
end enunciated another peltcy—frst with 
game hesitancy, later om with emphasis 
born of the support of the ‘Legislature 
thereto—in regard to Indian railway deve- 


Jopment. The Government once for all 
accepted the policy of State ownership, 


control and management of Indian railways, 
in place of the development and adminis- 
tration of indian Railways ay private 
British capitalists. Althongh these mea- 
sires have touched but the fringe of the 
есопопие policy advocated by the Congress 
they constitute, as [take it, an acceptance 
of the national character of Indian economic 
policy in which the interests ol foreigners 
cannot take precedence over the interests 
of the mation. One of the significant 
indications of the effect of this national 
pressure may be noted in the fact that the 
Indian Government during Sir Basil 
Blackettà time had so reformed its finances 
as te erable him to confine all his borrow: 
ings to India and not to go tothe London 
market for Railway or other finance. 
Though the Government has since found 
itself unable to persevere їп this policy— 
thanks to the exchange difficulty and other 
causes that are keeping India’s trade in 
such п depressed condition now-—still the 
principle that the Governments loan 
requirements, mainly for кешке expeti- 
diture and previous obligations, should 
be met fran within this country and 
not from without, is also, I believe, an 
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accepted part of the Indian Government's 
policy. 


External Capital Committee 


Indeed the policy of restricting the 


utfiow of foreigu capital wzs.a unanimous re« 
commendation notonly af the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission of (917 but also of the 
External Capital Committee of which Sir 
Basil Blackett and Sir Charles Innes were 
the most important members: The Indian 
Industrial Commission had recommended 
жина that: 


Capital should have full scope 


for mvestment in Indian industries anil 
that foreign capital shouhl only supplement 
it to accelerate the pace" | l 
The External Capital Committee ol 
1924. went further ind its recommendation 
was in the following terms: — 
_ itis. more advantageous to India that 
its requirements fornew capital should be 
supplied from internal rather than from ex- 
ternal sources sofar as internal capital is 
forthcoming. ‘The real soliution of the prob. 
lem of external capital lies in the develop- 
ment of India’s own capital resources,” 


capital awaiting development and it was 
recognised in practically all the replies that 
the Committee received that there. is. suff- 
cient potential capital in India to meet 
the larger part of India's industrial require- 
ments.” 





Accepted Principles of National 
Economies 
_ if, therefore, in all these directions the 
Government as well ascertain Europeans: 
in this country have accepted and acted 
upon a national economic policy for India, if 
they have conceded that the protection ol 
Indian industries should be placed before 
the demands of foreign tmporters or dum- 
pers, if Indiam railway development is to 
be freed from the trammels of company. con- 
trol from Lonilon, if all these steps are 
justified, I claim that their implications 
must necessarily invalve the position that 
you can haveno canse for quarrel with 
the future Swaraj Government if it conti- 
hucs the principle of fiscal and economic 


autonomy that has been conceded but 
proceeds further and attempts to give 
it gore reality aud life im the rebuilding 
а the prosperity of this most impoverished 
country, The necessary consequences of 
it are that India will reconstruct her eco- 
nomic srrueture aud take her proper place 
as an economically seli-sufficient and 
progressive country, that she will restore 
Ше — and welfare of ler rural 
population in accordance with her growing 
necs, that she will develop lier industries 
and Her conimeree in the same way asother 
natians-are dom, that her industrial and 
uH products and her manufactures 
will be developed, not for providing the 
raw ttaterials for tlie manufactures of other 
countries amd that she will lose no time in 
getting ril of ler dependence npon foreign 
countries for her needs and nj growing 
out of the position of merely producing 
raw products for the benefit of other nations. 
It cannot be denied that this country isemi- 
nently fitted for many industries which have 
yet to grow or witich have yet to develop to 
the required stundard and which have not so 
far developed on account of the competition 
of the foreigner in her own markes ‘This 
stite of things will go and it will be the 
business of the Swaraj Government to see 
toit Hercommerce reqnires to be develop- 
ed and for that purpose her shipping and 
hermarine have also.to be developed as fast 
e: her Government can enable her to 
0 SO. 


Justice to Existing Interests 


‘There is of course essential condition of 
justice on which she should pursue all this 
and if that essential condition of justice is 
satisfied, I liope you will agree that the па- 
Honal economic aspirations of this great 
country willnot be thwarted by a sation 
that has itself struggled through cemturies 
for economic freedom and prosperity, And 
what is this essential condition? Let us 
examine ita little closely, As I said it is 
admitted! that there is in (his country a large 
шош of foreign capital invested and yield- 
ing aretum, Itis aio admitted that there 
are à very large number o£ Europeans 
employed: im- this country in business oF in 
tlie services whose existing and scerning 
Nehts to use the wards of w statute, can- 
not be ignored. 

ES: 


кечса чаони 


‘The amount of foreign capital invested 


int this country has been variously catinin tell 
ut between 800 and 1,001) millions sterling 
and constitutes in. regard to repaymentiby 
way of profil, interest and capital, an anual 
drtin of 50 crores on the resources of 
the country, [n speaking of this as à deaim 
I hope none of my. hearers will vet bark 
into the confusion into which the drain 
theory has been dragged s 
the amount payable by way of interest and 
instalments of capital of this investment, 
whatever might have been its history, is 


justly claimable as of right hy the investors: 


or their suceessors ts of course not gainsaid 


But that India would be better of if all this: 


investment had been found Out of the wealth 
of 1ts:owar peopie within the country so that 
thereby it would have avoided the export 


annually of the large quantity of wealth re- 


resented by the home charges is equally a 
act which cannot be painsaid and that is 
what we mean by asking tnt this drain 
should cense—not that the payment ol in- 
terest, ete, ot these investments should 
Cease by any unjust fiat of the State 


European Services 


Similarly in regard to the payments 
made for the services of Europeans-in: ludia 
employed in the administration of ceres, 
the Services have already in a fit of extra- 
nervousness obtained prurantecs and asstir- 
ances ‘since 110 for all their existing and 
accruing rights and also for compensation if 
thes elect not to serve this country under 
the changed conditions, not of Swaraj, but 
even of the Montagu Reform Scheme The 
continuance of these rights has been specifi- 
Cally provided for in the following terms in 
the Nehru Report in the same manner as in 
Cannita of South Africa, 


The Nehru Report Assurances 
The Report observes: 
We are next-confronted witi questions relat 
ing to ropes commerce, and aretoll that 
"men who have put great. sunis of money in 
India aml are daily increasing sphere of their 
operation, have a riglit to know if we con- 
template an early change: of governments: 
Similarly we are told that “men entering 


so often. That 












the services” whether civil or military, 
whether Enropeun or Didim, have a right 
to know if) we intend a radical change of 
Government at om carly date. 

“As regunds European commerce, we сип- 
nol see why men who haye put great sums 
of money into India, should atall be nervous. 
Itis inconceivable that there can. be any dis- 
criminating legisluton azaimst any conr 
munity doing business lawfully in India. 
European commerce, like Inilian commerce, 
tas had to bear in the past çand will have to 
bearin the future the vicissitudes insepar- 

ible from commercial tindertakings on a 
large scale, and no Government iu the West 
or amywliere else has been able effectively to 
prave a permanent and stable solution fer 
the conflict between Capital and Labour." 

Tlie question next arises as to whether 
here are any other European interests in 
which the demand for protection or adequate 
guarantees cam reasonably be made and on 
this I may say at once that the authors of 
die Neliru Report have stated the follow- 
ing 


_. “however, there are amy special in- 
Lerests of European commerce which require 
special treatment in future it is. only fair 
that m regard to the protection of those 
interests, Europeans sliould formulate their 
proposals and we liave no doubt that they 
will receive proper consideration from those 
who are anxious for a peaceful solution 
af the political problem, " 

And since the Nehru Report bas been 
formally endorsed by the Congress; it has, 
in effect, taken the sume position 


The European Claims 


Ido not know exactly what are the 
other items in the Bill of Claims which von 
would want me to meet iri this connection. 
Bat E presume that they would come under 
the general categories which have been 
summarised under the heading of *Finan- 
cial ‘interests antl nsponsibilities’ in the 
memorandum of the European Association 
— to the Simon Commission 
itt 

“The total capital controlled by the 
British community antonhts to many 
hundreds of million pounds, while of the 
immense import ond export tride of. India 
amounting ‘annually to  £400,000,000 
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Europeans have respousihility for the larger 
share,” 

“It would appear unnecessary 
phasise the fact that ‘the well-being: 
Indian people: 15 as much dependent o 
the development of Indin’s economic 
resources as on phe development of her 
political orgamsations, and in the form 
sphere the British coinmanity will formany 
years to come have to play aleading: part." 
— Y presume also that it wonld be im this 
category that you wotld melude: the ques- 
tion of shipping and coastal trafhe anil 
similar matters in which British enterprise 


is likely to come into conflict with Indian | 


enterprise, 


Swaraj and Foreign Trade 


Now so far as the inmport and éxport trade 
ol India is concerned, I laye already stateil 
thar with the concession of the policy of 
fiscal freedom for India and the acceptance 
af a policy of protection by the Indian 
Government, a policy of hounties and state 
alil for assisting Indian industries aml a 
whey of finding Indian loans in Indiaas 
ar js possihle the principle that the inter- 
rests of Indias industrial md economic 
development shoal prevail over any mere 
expectations of tdem and profiteers in 
the future economy of this country cannot 
heignered any longer, It would nat be 
right to raise any misleading plea of racial 
discrimination in respect of whatis essen- 
tially ап economic (question, for British 
trade with India can only be affected by 
the growth of industrial development in 
India during a corse of yenrs during 
Which England ноша easily find other 
markets for displaced goods or otlier goods 
te import into India as she has dene it 
the past. 

2muülurly in. regani to concessi 
mineral, commercial or other (n fed 
te new industries it should be entirely left 
for the Swaraj Government to decide 
whether in the national interests foreign 
mineral concessions cay be permitted or 
wiether foreign industrial or commercial 
interests should be allowed to develo 5 

In all these economic and industrial 
matters, it woul! certainly be not beyond 
the capacity of the future SwarajGovernment 
to determine what are tational interests It 
5 wrong to assume after concealing the 


kh 
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rient toself-rule and the capacity to Чо во, To take care that, while the море 
of 


that the future Swaraj Government үш 
beso foolish as to sucrifice the truv interests 
Of the mation if they would be promoted 
by. the co-operation of the cupital or indus- 
try Of the British or foreigner and thatthey 
would, out of sheer cussedness, eschew the 
foreiyner and ee themselves for the 
nonce. Itis equally wrong to assume that 
the requisite enterprise, skill as well as 
capital could not be found in India ar that 
this country should not look forward as 
earlv and as far as possible to meeting all 
her- requirements: in this respect from her 
own nationals and within her own 
country, 


Safeguard by Instructions. 


The proposals tlint have been: made - 0n 
behalf of the European Association: to 
protect the interests of mon-official Erro- 
peuns in thm country, im. particular their 
financial ‘and commercial. interests, Плус 
been advanced and developed in some 
propositions which I think I should ex- 
amine from the standpoint of the 
Indisn National Congress. [n their memo- 
randum to the Simon Commission they 
have suf rested thal tree interests have of 
late not received that attention which they 
had received in the past and they there- 
fore ask in the first place fora continuance 
of those clauses in the present histruments 
of Instructions (6 Governors which enjot 
on them the following duties : 

To see that no order of your Govern. 
ment and no Act of your Legislitive 
Council shall be зо framed that any of the 

verse interests of or arising from race, 
religion, educational, social condition, 
wealth or ony other circumstance, may 
receive unfair advantage or may m 
fairly be deprived of privileges or 
advyantayes which they lad hitherto or 
be exclude from the enjoyment of benefits 
Which may hereafter be conferred оп the 
people at large, 

. To safeguard. all. members ol our ser- 
vices employed in the said presidency in 
the legitimate exercise of their. functions, 
and in the enjoyment of recognised rights 
and privilezes and to see that your Govern- 
ment order all things justly and reasonnbly 
in their regard and . due obedience 
is paid to all just and reasonable orders nnd 
diligence shown iti their execution. 





inhulstting the said presidency shall enjoy 


al [facilities for tht | 
commercial апай mdustrial | underta 
no monopoly or special privilege which 





isagninst common interest shall be establish. 


ed, and no unfair discrimination shall be 


made im matters affecting commercial or 


industrial interests: 


Safeguard by Statute 
Thev ask in the next place over and 
above these general safeguards by executive 
instructions, for. constitutional and statutory 
safeguards. in respect of taxation, trade, 


professions, commerce, and industry. "hey 


ask that discriminatory legislation should 
he forhulden altogether. In response to 
à request that this demand may be pit in 
the form of a draft statutory provision 
your Association have put forward, as yo 
ull know, two drafts known as the Bombay 
and Bengal drafts which 1 have here before 
mic and which I shall not trouble to read 
through in. full, Nordo I on-this occasion 
Want to enter into any elaborate discussion: 
of these drafts and. clauses; D. desire only 
to examine them in the light ofthe princi- 
ples which as I said are fundamental. itr 
the econoune policy of the Congress As 
! haye sail before the claim | for guarantees 
or assurntices tn respect of invested capital 
or properties and rights lawfully acquired, 
possessed and enjoyed in India is àm m- 
necessary one 23s it exists in the present 
scheme of things, There is no question: of 
any repudiation on the part ofany Govern- 
ment, Swarajist or otlier, tliat may. succeed. 
to the present bureaucratic Government 


Offer of Liquidation 


But if assurances are discounted or 
suspected, speaking for myself as a Con- 
gressmamn, I should be more teady to сол- 
sider the question of liquidating the whole 
of this Пан Бу raising the necessary 
securities on the National creditand ussets 
of the country—in the same manner. as 
thé French people did. when they wanted 


to wipe hway ‘the disgrace of German 
шагу occupation at. the end of the 


Franco-Germau War in the seventies— 
than to incorporate. statutory guarantees 
bevond what the present 


the development of 





constitutio 
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affords. With the magnificent asset of 
her riilwavs and other nctive capital 
works, the question of the sufficiency of 
assets cannot arise Indeed, thie total 
public debt of India productive ami impro- 
ductive, about E00 and odd millions, as 
compared to Enropean courtries 15 50 
gmail in relation to the assets as well as 
the anmual resources of its Government 
even on the present extravagant scale -of 
expenditure, that I do mot think the cry of 

tiny India's credit or position in the 
world's money market need be seriously 
considered, As regards European services 
also I lave said that their existing anti 
accruing tights have already been duly 
safeguarded. 


Guarantees Against Trade 
Developments 


Buton the question. of. the import and 
export trade of Great Britain with: Indis 
itis indeed difficnlt for mec to understand 
whatin reality the claim made is. I your 
professional faith in Free Trade is real, 
then it follows that you cannot be 
affected by. the fact that other countries 
fallow a protective policy. It would be 
-childish to assume that the moment 
freedom in fiscal policy is given to India, 
its Cabinet will immediately proceed to 
enforce legislative prohibition of -all 
British imports to India, or as the Ameri- 
cans dul, to empty the tea chests into the 
sen. it would amount to an economic 
injury which would practically be a physi- 
cal impossibility, Indiam Cabinets will of 
course strive to build: up. Indian industries 
that must in course of time make India self- 
sufficient in اد‎ of all articles which she 
herself is capable of producing, But this 
росу сати be curried out ata moments 
notice and à great manufacturing country 
libe Britain which has believed in am 
achieved success under Free Trade, can well 
look with confiderice to tlie development of 
fresh markets amd the production of other 
goods not produced m India. 'Tó ask there- 
fore that comme ar trade expectations 
ahould not be leit to the free play al pon 
cal and economic forces, but should he 
secure] by constitutional karantes or 
legislative safepuanls is to ask for the im- 

ition of a regime of capitulations on an 
indigenous Goyeriment m India of to ask 
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for a perpetual charge on the resources of 
Indin ‘The demand in the Bombay draft 
that there should bea constitutional limi- 
tation on the Indian Legislatures’ power to; 
make any law in India calculated tu discri- 
minate not only against any commerce 

or industrial oragricultürul interests already 
established, but interests to be established im 
the future, withoutlimit of time w, to pit 
forward a claim. on behalfof Britishers to 
liold the gorgeous East in fee for all time—a 
claim which is inconsistent even with the 
accepted policy of the 1017 announcement 
The Bengal draft puts it in. @ different 
form, but the claim is, in substance, there 
also, while the latest emendation of these 


drafts is the demand that the power to decide 


whether any legislation is: discriminatory 
or not is not to be in the Courts, but in the 
(Governor-General or Governors in India, 


What is Unfair Advantage and 
Undue Privilege ? 


I shall presently come to. the question 
of discrimination; but Ushall dispose of the 
proposition that the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to Governors shonld provide for the 
protection of rights other than those whicli 
you would want statutorily protected. The 
claim that no race or class should receive 
unfair advantage or should ‘be ашу Ек 
eluded fron benefits or deprived of privileges 
or advantages which they have Hitherto 
enjoyed, is one which itseems to me requires 
much clearer defnition than you have 
chosen to give — What is an advantage, 2 
privilege or a beuefit and what is the extent 
of the enjoyment that would constitute a 
claim for its protection aud whether the 
word ‘inhabitant’ can be legally extended 
to cover the cases of residents or traders 
who lo not make Iulia their home, cannot 
be left to be decided bythe discretion: of 
Governors, however eminent. And if ndvan- 
tiges im fields other than commerce are to 
be of the same comprehensive character 38 
that which is claimed in respect of come 
merce ot trade established or to be establish- 
ed in future im this — — that 
such indefinite obligations could not be 
aceepted by any national government But 
I believe that undne preference of any. kind 
in favour of or as against any class or race 
in respect of- any rights or roperties law- 
fully possessel and enjoyed will not bë 
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permitted in the same manners they ought 
not to be permitted under the present regime. 
For the rest, if, as my friend, Mr James 
happily put it im bis speech in the Legis- 
lative Council the other day, you do feel 
increasingly the urgency айй need far a 
constitutional settlement, the offer of a 
discussion round] à table with the authors 
of the Nehru Report is before you. 


* Discriminatory’ Legislation 


But then it would be argued, what we 
ask for is protection against discriminatory 
legislation of a racial or class character. 
[t is contended that since in England the 
Indian has equality of status and legal 
rights so in India the Englishman should 
sufer no disabilities or unfair discrimina- 
Hon against his commercial interests. I do 
not know whether the removal of legal 
disabilities or unfair discrimination against 
the commercial interests of Englishmen in 
India is the same thing as equality of status 
and legal rights for Indians in England. 
But so far as equality ofstatus and legal 
rights are concerned, I do not think it can 
he contended that there has-been in Con- 
gress or nationalist circles any disposition 
to deny any such equality of status or 
tights. The authors of the Nehru Report 
lave gone into. this question and have in 

ir Definition Clauses defined. the word 
Citizen’ and ‘Citizenship rights’ to in- 
cinde thè cases of subjects of the Crown 
who carry on business or reside in the 
territories of the Commonwealth as distinct 
from those who are naturalised in this 
country. : 
. The distinction, of course, must exist 
in ай constitutions- British as well as 
foreign — between nationals, hori or domicil- 
el in India and residents and -sojourners 
carrying on business and the legal rights 
and obligations of the latter must tecessari- 
y bé more restricted. The Swarsj consti- 
tution in all these matters will follow 
accepted juristic and constitutional. princi- 
les. There is, however, a strong detnand 
in the Con ; that this. claim for civic 
rights for residents should not be conceded 
in respect of people of those parts of the 
British Empire who impose the racial bar 
upon indians going and residing in their 
climes; but so far as Britishers are concern- 
ed there has been 0 dissent from the pro- 
position as set forth in the Nehru Report 


It would appear that what is claimed for 
the British in India is more than the rights 
of domicile where it existsor of residence, so- 
journ or business. The right claimed for the 
European commnnity is aot for its indivi- 
duals who come and go, but for its corporate 
entity, “The British community in India,” 
we are told, “is very small, but important, 
and its position, is-one of some complexity, 
Whilst the community as such and the 
majority of the big commercial firms have 
an unbroken connection with India fora 
century and more, the individuals who 
compose it are constantly changing. ‘They 
come to India nt the outset of their cireers 
and leave it os retirement after the best years 
of their lives hail been given in its service "— 
such services, | may point out, in passing, 
have always been generously paid 
though the earnings and gains of these re 
tiring individuals go out of the country, 
In other words, the demand is not cale 
ior civic citizenship rights for those domi- 
ciled in this conntry, and for those residing 
itt this country, uot merely for the protection 
of properties or interests established in this 
country, but fora connection and stake for 
present and future generations, maintained 
in this country by an ever-changing group 
of European sojourners in India. I must 
say that no constituted Government can 


hope to meet or to provide adequate com- 


pensation for claims of this extraordinary 
character, At the same tinie, I shall be the 
last to say that the continuance of the màn- 
tenance of these connections and tlie accept- 
ance of the services of these Europeans in 


this country should or would cease ina day. 
They will continue as before, so long oe 


they could be maintained on a free 
equal basis, 56 long as they are. trot. sought 
to be forced by statutory guarantees based 


on suspicion, As Mahatma Gandhi has put 
at “when that atmosphere of trust and con- 
fulence is created om the basis of equality 
and freedom no Enropean will find the 
Nor can 


Indian a niggardly bargainer.” 
| believe that the financial and commercial 
position of England isso low that it cannot 
take the risk of this possibility and find 
other fields for investment of capital for ex- 
ploiting the resources needed for her indus- 


tries elsewhere within or without the 


Empire; that she must needs keep hold of 
political domination on this country as a lever 
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for maintiining trade and commercial in- 
Lerests, expectations aud developments. — To 
me dt is unthinkable that the people їп 
England oreven the European community 
in India obsessed with the magnitude of 
their interests, would take such a wholly 
un-Enwliah view of their fights and respon 
sibilities: and of thetr duties towards the 
Indian nation: 

‘There are again claims made ou behalf 
of the European community for jrotection on 
the Ed of their beinmp, a very small mi- 
nority au tlie basis.of tlue demand for protec- 
tiom of minorities imm several Contmental 
States - questions of representation and the 
enactment of laws or. administrative regimla- 
bons us teo social, educational and other 
miutters concerning thc -comtinnitv. 1 
need say very little on, this. matter. bevond 
the Smtement that they can well he matters 
for discussion and easy setiement at friend- 
ly conferences: They would be treated with 
consideration in the same way as other 
minority problems are treated, 


Europeans and The National 
Viewpoint 
The real tronble below! these pronounced 
differences between the European and Jndiay 


ARABIC AND 





[aes 





INESSE to Roman, the Arabie script is 

more widely distributed in the 
world than auy other written or printed 
character; its use extends from the 
western border of China to the western 
end of the Mediterranean (formerlv to 
Spain), and in addition to Arabic jt is 
used in writing the Turkish, Persian, 
and Hindustam languages. Two main 
types of script.a rounded and an-angu- 
lar, have existed from tlie earliest times, 
and other varieties have been [ater 
developed. The rounded seript, related 
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communities in matters of trade and fimance, 
is that the Europeans in this eotintry, even 
when they desire Honestly lo eo-operate 
with the Todians, do notrealise thie mrpli- 
cations of æ national outiook, Tithe Euro- 
рели community m India, or at least a large 
part of that community becomes nä- 
bonalised in the sense that its members, 
settle dowt and wet domiciled in this coun= 
try, becoming an integral part of the Indian 
nation, then all these difficulties, ull these 
demands for protection, efe iis, com- 
pensation and the rest will vanish. (Ei, an 
the other hand, they treat this country only 
asa place where- they havea commercial 
or business stake, for which purpose they 
reside temporarily and depart, may bein 
successive groups for years, then itis ineyi- 
table that tlie point of view af the ROD 
however well-intentioned, should be willy 
uarrowed down to the question of the protec- 


ton and development of. his. own interests 


primarily, aud that tlie claitus and demanda 
for their protection and compensation und 
development should be foremost it his mind: 
l would therefore appeal tothe European 
community to examine the National De 
mand from this nntiosal view-point and 
sincerely hope that they will find it sound, 
moderate amd wholly acceptable. E" 
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to the later Naskhi, appears. already on 
papyrus leaves dating back to the 
lirst century of [slim (seventh century 
AD). The nigar Küfe script (which 


takes its name from Kafa, founded ii 
555 as the religious and intellectual 
capital of Isliim previous to the fonnding 
of Baehdad a hundred and thirty years 
later), however, occurs: in pre-Islamic: 
Arabic inscriptions (Zebed, ALD, 512, 


and Harrün, Á. D, 568) and. remains in 


almost universal tse in books, especially 
in examples of the Quran up to, the 


v 
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ARABIC AND TURKISH CALLIGRAPHY. 


twelfth century, when it is rapidly 
replaced by the rounded Naskhi and 
closely related "Thulutl scripts. — 

_ Examples of early &üfic writing, in 
the shape of Egyptian Qurün pages on 
vellum, are wel] represented in the 
collections; some of tliese are nibricated 
and provided with decorated chapter 
headings in. gold. Islamic: tradition 


involves an enonnotus respect for the 


writen: word, and no careor ассїигасу" 
could be too great to be expended 
on the sacred book, Tf early Kiitic 
whiting is not deliberately calligraphic, 
that is to say, not intentionally artistic, 
if 48 nevertheless unquestionably the 
test monumental and noblest fori 
that Arabic writing has ever attained, 
The very few dated examples in exis- 
tence show that mast of the vellum 
leaves belong. to the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, and that m the eleventh 
century paper began to conte into genc- 
tal use. The severer form of Кайе 
writing belongs mainly to the ninth 
and tenth centuries, a slightly more 
ornamented style to the eleventh: after 
the Fatimid period, ending AD. 1153, 
Kühe is replaced in. Egypt bv Thuluth 
and Naskh though it survives into 
the thirteenth century in Mesopotamia 
and Persia, What appears to be Fast 
Persian Kific is found on mimerous 
very handsome Quran pages written 
On a brownish paper in a rather ornate 
style characterized by a tore slender 
body and the great heiwht of the letters 
rising above the written line (p.41);' 
this kind of script is handled with 
extraordinary virtuosity, and the-result- 
ing pages, if less grand, are now тоте 
elegant and perhaps more pleasing than 
those of the older manuscripts. 

‘The nse of vellum survives in the 
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Maghrib (‘Tunis and Moroeeo) into the 
twelfth century, and here the Maghribi 


script develops at fitst at Qairawan | 
(seventh to tenth centuries), 
Spain (Andalusia and Cord 


then at Fez, a8 well às. im Тип uk tu: 
This Maghribi ("western") seript lias 
an elegance fully equivalent to that of 
Persian  Küfic, br is charavteristically 
rounded forms present à very different 
appearance. These rounded forms are 
also quite distinct from the older roun- 
ded cursive which develops in Meso- 
рома and Egypt into the Taler 
Naski: 1 E 

An artistic development, accompany 
ing the invention of seripts of various. 
kinds, additional to the ornamenta]: 
forms of Kûfe, takes place cóntemr- 

ancously in Mesopotamia and- 
Jaghdad in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, From this time onwards. 
calligraphy comes to be regarded as a 
fine art, and the names. and biographies 
of famous calligraphers are known) and 
recorded like those of great masters 
It may be that the Islamic tendency, 
surviving eyen al the present day, to 
regard calligraphy as the greatest of the 
fine atts is to be connected with the 
traditional (not, as usually supposed, 
qtranic) prohibition of representative 
art, owever this may be, it is a 
development that takes place iti connec- 
tion with that of the whole art of making: 
fine books, which was so successfully 
pursued in ‘the Islamic world, espectally 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and А 
centuries. Paper as a Writing muterial 
had come into wenera] use only after 
the tenth century and rapidly replaced 
vellum, The dominant seripts of the 
twelflli to fourteenth centuriesin Meso. 
potamia and Egypt ure the rounded 
Bokr af Ghaznà, ALD. NI 
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semi-cursive Thiluth and Naskhi, with 
Kiifie reserved for ornamental tithe pages 
and chapter headings, though, as we 
fave secu, a kind of decorative Kie 
flourished in Persia as late as the 
thirteenth century. Thuluth differs 
from. Naskhi obviously only іп the 
croteh or hook which terminates thie 
apward strokes of the //f and other 
vertical elements; the two are often used 
side by side, e. g. for chapter headings 
and text respectively. | 
One of the earliest of the famous 
calligraphers is Yaqut Musta'simi who 
worked im Baghdad in the thirteenth 
century. Great value is attached by 
modern Turkish  calhgraphers — to 
examples of Musta'simts work, of which 
signed and dated examples are known; 
his style is in fact the foundation of 
that of the later Turkish schools. A 
leaf assigned — by moder Turkish 
experts is reproduced on this page. 
ре — script had already 
heen fully developed in Egypt in the 
Fatimid and Atyyibid peri The 
most magnificent Qui'üns written im 
Thuluth or Naskhi, however, are those 
of the Mamlak period (1252—1517) in 
Egypt. The Musenm has long posses- 
sed ап important pulpit doorway with 
Arabic inscriptions of the reign of 
Barqaq (1382 — 1398). Two manuscripts 
of parts of the Quran belonging to tits 
period haye magnificently decorated 
initial pages, reproduced om page 55, 
combining intricate interlacing designs 
in gold with ormaménta! Kiificietterme, 
ind both of these preserve their original 
tooled leather bindings. larger and 
entire copy of the whole Our'án, m 
Naskhi script, is provided witli a colo- 
plot in which it ts stated that it was 
written by order of the Treasury in the 
reign oof Sultan “eur Saif-al-Din 
Jaqmag (1435—1453), A, probably by 
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royal command, either for the king’s 
own use or for presentation to some 


mosque. One of the finely. illumin 
title-pages is reproduced on page 52. 
After the fall ofthe Mamlaksthe Otto- 
man (Othman) Turks, whose empire 
dates from 1299, inherited the traditions 
of Islimicart-and paid great attention 
to calligraphy, adhering mainly to the 


" standard Thuluth and Naskhi seripts; 


and maintaining chose relations with 
Egypt, though working also partly 
under Persian masters, Amongst tlie 
most famous ‘Turkish calligraphers are 
Shaikh Hamdnilah (teacher and favorite 
of Sultan Bayezid II, proprietor of two 
rich villages in Hungary, shaikh or 
prior of a darwesli tironastery, fánious 
also as a faleoner, archer, awimme;r, and 
tailor, d: 1520), his son Mustafa Dede 
(d. 1539/1540), Hafiz ‘Othman (teacher 
of Sultan Ahmad IM, and of whom a 


contemporary is said to have remarked, 


"We know what calligraphy means, but 
‘Othmin shows us the realitv;' he 
gave lessons on Sundays. to ihe pror 
and Wednesdays to the meh, d. 1698] 
1699), Ahmad  Qara-Hisari (called 
Vaquti-Rim, “the Yaqut of Asia Minor,’ 


worked in Egypt, d. 1729), Yedi Quleli 


(a descendant of the Prophet, pupil of 
‘Othman, d. 1731/1742), Нан Yûsuf 
(of Persian origin, d. 1786/1787), Миа 
Kutahtali (son of Naili of Galata, fl. 
early nineteenth century) and Haüfw 
Ibrahim Shevqr (d. 1829/1830) All 
these and others less noted are repre- 
sented in the collections. The first 
three of these belong to the school of 
the “Seven Masters of Asia Minor.” 
Through ‘Othmin the tradition has 
descended to the present day. The ship 
of Noah reproduced om page 56. bears 
a signature “work of ‘Othman "in the 
smaller medallion to [ей and the 


designation “ Picture of the ship of Noah, 
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our high prophet, peace be unto him" 
in the larger medallion, these texts and 
the ship itself being composed in Küfic 
characters; below in Naskhiare Turkish 
verses in which the author says that Не 
“wrote” this ship to be a memorial of 


himself after death. The most accomp- 
lished calligrapher of the present day is 
Hj Kiwnal Effendi, from whose hand 
is the fine example written in 1927 and 
here reproduced on page 53. 


REFERENCE TO THE STERLING LOAN OF 


JANUARY 1929 





By MR. B. RAMA CHANDRA RAT 


E 
oie ek eee, т 
T! ERE is no gainsaying of the fact that 
foreign capital undoubtedly promotes in- 
dustrial development, if itis alilised solely for 
developmental purposes and has a favourable 
bearing on the Exchange market. Interest 
payment and dividend remittances may other- 
wise operate but the whole. process is am 
advantageous one building up national 
wealth. This. has been the real experience 
of Japan and Canada. Even England recently 
took steps to perpetuate British control over 
American capital which was allowed to 
penetrate the British electrical industry, As 
one prominent German Banker says " Capital 
isin its very nature inlernational and only 
elemental occurrences in the political or 
other spheres can divert ii from its natural 
field of activity, The movement of capital 
towards Germany can in the long run, there- 
fore, only be averied by Germany herself, if 
she pursues an erroneous economic policy 
for il is mot to be supposed that the aimo- 
sphere of international. economic undersiand- 
ing which is apparent loday throughout the 
whole world will entirely be dismissed In the 
near future." ' 
The repayment oi extermal debt means 
the transferring of wealth from the borrowing 
country to the lending one, ihe exact reverse 





of what took place when the external debt 
was contracted. In spite of this disadvantage 
external borrowing musi be resorted to, when 
the country’s internal capital resources have 
become well-nigh exhausted or if it is. a 
capital-poor country with no means to 
develop natural resources. * 

Another reason, when recourse to foreign 
borrowing can be advocated, is the slow rate 
of expansion and growth of economic activi- 
lies inthe borrowing country, Under such 
circumstances a rapid exhaustion of the 
available sources of weallh in Govern- 
meni loans would restrict the scope ‘of the 
economic activities im the borrowing country. 
Foreign capital liberates domesiic resources 
of wealth for domestic use but the willingness 
to invest on the pari of foreign holders of 
wealth depends on the confidence that peace- 
ful conditions continue to prevail in the debtor 
country. 

There is still another reason why some 
amount of dependence on foreign capital is 
lo be recommended, The growth of capital 
in any country is oflén. subject to the law of 
diminishing returns, Economic conditions 
such as sirikes, indusirial depression, elc., 
may tend to reduce Savings in the country, 
So access to international markets should 





1 Quoted from the recent report of the Darmstadte: Tank 
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‘ever be given up by any country; lt is 
international Investment that has to һе 
‘encouraged—not the flow of one Nation's 
capital alone 

— The floating of an internal loan is not 
free from complications as И is usually 
Supposed to be. For instance it is “a direct 
real burden” and tends lo transfer wealth 
from oae section of society 10 another thereby 
aggravating’ the existing inequalities of it- 


come in the society: At any rate il appears 


to bea lesser evil as the money lends lo 
remain within ihe country. However, there 
is по need to fear the effects of external 
borrowing ii a couragious policy of. national 
economic development is pul on foot: While 
almost all the reasons for external borrowing 
are understood, it remains to grasp. the. rea 
Uifficuities of the situation arising oul of 
external borrowing. Undesirable political 
enlanglements naturally arise oul of excessive 
borrowing froma foreign country: It may 
Jead to invasion of the country and ultimate 
colonisation of the country by the external 
capitalists, ifthe borrowing country were to 
commit a default or think of open repudiation 
of debt. Like Britain’s occupation of Egypt, 
many ofthe American Kepublics might have 
been under the occupation of European 
Governments but forthe timely intervention 
of the United States of America with. her 
world-famous Monroe Doctrine. 

Even intér-governmental borrowing is no 
less dangerous and would also lead to delicate 
international questions which end nitimately 
in disputes and wars, when the debtor coun- 
iry does nol. promptly liquidate the foreign 
loan. 
Although it is on these grounds — hat 
independent Governments generally think 
twice before tapping the foreign capital 
resources, ‘still it is an acknowledged faci 
that public borrowing in an external market 
is an advantageous one when conducted up 
to alimited extent. i acts as a safety-valve 
und promotes the economic progress of the 
country. There cannot be any wholesale 
condemnation of the policy of external 
borrowing. But the rates at which the loans 
are to be floated, the markets in which they 
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are to be floated, the time at which they are 
to be floated, and the opportunities that are 
to be given to the private Internal investors 
to subscribe lo the sume loans, are indeed 
matters of grave concern. Tl fs on these 
grounds that the policy of external horrowing 
generally fails to satisfy popular opinion in 
any Country. 


The main reasons why Indian economists 
object to the sterling loans must now be 
understood. Firstly, British capital is of the 
type which takes all the risk afd all the 
profit, The American capital on the offer 
hand insists on securing a fixed interest- 
bearing instrument. Witness (һе South 
American conditions which amply bear out 
my statement, No wonder America’s capital 
is increasingly being employed їп the Stale 
Railways, public works, etc,, and the socialisti- 
cally inclined states are conducting (he public 
utility services with the help of foreign 
capital, We in India ought to lakè a lesson 
from this and allow Britain to act more as a 
banker to the Indian industries and less as a 
workshop supplying us with technical requir- 
ments, These should be done or manufactured 
within this country itself, under Indian indus- 
(rial aegis. At present banking, insurance 
and shipping services are given to us for our 
raw materials and food products. fn future, 
insurance and shipping services might be 
declining as Indian people can perform the 
same with equal promptitude and efficiency. 
lf native or domestic capital which is taking 
important part in commerce, at least on the 
Western side, were to pursue the same policy 
in Industries, shipping and insurance in the 
first instance, the economic progress and 
self-sufficiency of the country would soon be 
attained. Like the socialistic states of 
Argentine and Ausiralia, our State should 
dim at securing foreign capital mainly into 
the fixed interest-bearing type of investment, 
reserving (he larger share of the profil, for the 
whole community by the Stite-ownership oF 
public utility services, | 


One reason why British capital has to 
be shunned has already been related. There 


is another grave reason why access to the 
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London money market appears to be inadvis- 
able. fi is indeed true that London has 
again objained recognition as a world’s loan 
centre, While America is supplying the 
Continent of Europe and Norlh. America, 
Great Britain is. supplying South America, 
South Africa and the Dominions of the 
Empire. This she has been able to do’ “by 
borrowing shori in America and lending the 
same lora long period," This is à grave 
mistake for which she might pav in the near 
future. Apain her domestic needs for invest- 
ment capital are great and Prof Keynes says 
that ‘England can lend £75 millions a vear 
when compared with £109 millions in the pre- 
war years. He pleads for domestic investment.” 
The self-same opinion is expressed by the 
Liberal Inquiry Committee. If such are her 
Womestic needs and 17 ber resources. are 
more slender {han before, Ihe rales al which 
the foreign loans would be granted would be 
higher than before, It is only at high rates, 
that British capital can be secured in the 
near future. Under such conditions depend- 
ence onthe London money market alone is 
bad Brance. 
Another factor which has ro be borne in 
mind is the newly arisen prosperity of the 
American country. viz. the United 
states of America. Ausiralia was allowed 
to float the loan sometime back in New York 
as the London Money Market was not 
rovided with ample resources at thal time. 
ut forthe fact ihat the brokerage charge 
is high in New York there is no reason why 
we should not float loans ina foreign Coun- 
try provided our political overlord tolerates 
it. It also depends on America’s willingness 
to lend, So long as speculation continues 
unchecked foreign loans would not be eagerly 
Subscribed to by the American investors. 
Enough: has been stated of two factors 
which ought to govern our external borrow- 
ing. The third factor, namely, the time at 
which the loan has to be floated, must tow 
be. understood. Just as the domestic loans 
can be floated successfully in the slack season 
$o also the loan should be floated in the 
foreign market at an opportune moment. li 
is understood by all students of finance that 
the autumnal drain to America precludes 
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easy conditions jn the London money market 
al that time. January is considered as the 
best time for floating loans in the London 
money market. But when abnormal conditions 
prevail li the important money centre; such: 
as New York, they tend tw iniluence the 
monetary fates in other centres: When 
speculation was being checked by credit 
contraction to a certain. extent high money 
rales lended to prevail in New York. These 
had iheir repercussion on bondon: Without 
stability in New York, money conditions in 
London could not but reilect-the same. As 
a matier of fact these tended to inlluence the 
other centres also, 

The. fast reason for condemning access: 
to foreign market is the depriving of the 
opportunities io ihe domestic investors to 
contribute iheir own. quota 1o the external 
joan floaied im the joreigg couniry. When 
Indian capitalists: are willing to invest. im 
Brazil, there is no reasom why they should 
пої invest in the sterling loans of this 
country. Any imdecent haste with which 
these loans are floated stands seli-conde- 
шпей. it has-alwavs been the past policy 
of the Government to give very few 
opportunities forthe Indian capitalists to 
subscribe to the sterling loans, When the 
(927-1928 loan was floated in London il was 
oversubscribed оп {һе day on which the loan 
was floated, How could the Indian investors 
have adequate opportunity to subscribe to 
the loan ? 

Having laid down general principles: on 
which external borrowing hus to be conducted 
by any Independent Government, it remains to 
examine bow far these are adhered to by the 
Government of India in floating sterling 
treasury bills and loans in the London money 
market, As Sir Basil Blackett studiously 
avoided external borrowing in his earlier 
years of administration, the recent cases of 
sterling loans and sterling bills will be taken 
into consideration. The Controller of Cur 
rency on p. 22 of his Annual. Report for 1927- 
1928 says that :— 


‘In January & sterling loan was. issued in 
London to provide funds for capital expendi- 
ture on Indian Railways and to repay 25 millions 
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India Bills maiuring on 29th of that month. 
The loan took the form of £7 and half millions 
four and half per cent stock issued at £9) and 
half per cent redeemable ai par al the latest 
on the Ist June 1968, ihe Secretary of State 
for India reserving to himself the righi to give 
three calendar months’ nolice to redeem the 
loan a! par on the 1st June 1558 or any half- 
yearly Interest date thereafter. The loan was 
inlly subscribed on the day it opened,” 

Here is. à tacit admission ihat maturing 
sterling bills arè being repaid by regular löng- 
term indebledness—a practice which cannot be 
justified on any accepted canons of public fin- 
ance. Such apolicy leads to the contracting of 
regular loans for meeting corrent expenditure. 
Long-term borrowing is to be advocated only 
for executing pubiic improvements which can- 
not be paid out of current revenue or when 
emergencies like wars, involve huge expendi- 
iure which cannol be met out of revenue 
from taxation. Prof. A. C. Pigou says “il 
is generally’ agreed that the funds for 
Governmental expenditure devoted to produc- 
ing capital eqipment—the fruits of which 
will subsequently be sold to purchasers for fees 
ought to be raised by loans," |f the whole 
of the loan was needed for railway expendi- 
ture, it could be easily justified. But арап 
of it was meant to repay temporary borrow- 
ing. 
— borrowing is justifiable 4pecial- 
ly during the course of the year when greater 
expenditure than the collected revenue has to 
be incurred. Deficit financing “isa bad expe- 
dient and if it is pursued each year it can be 
pulan end to, only by consolidating the indebt- 
edness into regular long-term loans: The 
balancing of the budget is now the accepted 
feature of public finance and one year with 
another the surpluses and the deficits ought 
to balance. Again there should be systematic 
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arrangement of the different forms of debt 


when a constant use of them is being made 


ап! strict business principles Should be 
followed in the matter of borrowing either by 
the treasury or by the Government and oppor- 
tunities must be given forall classes of people 
lo invest in ihe public debt. l 
The second example is the Toasting of 
Sterling Treasury bills of £6 millions to finance 
capital requirements, This is anolher example 
of unsound financial management, These were 
meant to augment the Home Treasury balance 
and to meet the pressure arising out of the 
financing of Burma Railway requirements, 
The “Statist” paper pointed oùt this anomaly 
and instead of renewing Treasury bills fora 
further period to répay maturing | 
bills and contracting a long-term 
finance the capital expenditure it is inexplic- 
able why this unsound policy was. pursued. 
lt can be justified only on the ground that a 
long-term loan could nol -be floated at that 
period and as the pressure lor financing was 
grave the Sterling Treasury bill was only 
an expedient which was meant to be replaced 
һу а long-term loan. i a 
The recent sterling loan £e, 1928-1929 
was for millions. The Controller of Currency 
in his report which has just been issued says, 
“In January e sterling loan of 10 millions: was 
issued to provide funds for capital expendi- 
ture on railways in India for the purchase of 
the Burma Railways and to repay £6 millions 
India Bills maturing on the 25th Pebruary- 
The loan took the form ofa second issue of 
the 1958-1968 loan which was first issued in 
ihe previous year in the form of £7 and half 
million bearing interest at four and half per 
cent. It was issued at a price of £9) percent," 
The maturing treasury bills were repaid 
oul of the proceeds of the loan, That much 
which was spent oa financing railway requiré- 
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ments was evidently repaid owt of the long- 
term loan. H as stated already à part ol the 
£6 millions, was for temporary purposes 11 
means floating a long-term loan for repaying 
temporary obligations. 

The necessity to float Sterling Treasury 
bill& becomes appareat when we know thal the 
weak exchange conditions preclude purchase 
of sterling on a large scale. li sterling has 
lo be purchased at Is..6d, il is not possible 
lo secure this rate as the exchange market 
meeds every support at the time of the slack 
export season. Treasury bills are to be 
floated to steady the rate Anda release of 
rupees by purchase of sterling means further 
depressing ihe exchange ratio which fends 
lo remain at the gold export point irom this 


country, fe, Is. 5 A The policy of pur- 


chasing sterling at. 1s. 64- would have this 
Меен гої forcing the Secretary of State very 
often fo have recourse (o the Sterling Trea- 
sury Bills, The remittance programme fails 
either on account of weak condition of ex- 
change or firm money conditions in London 
which tend to make the exchange banks, 
unwilling to part with sterling. resources. 
While the resort to the Sterling Treasury 
bills is. not 4 serious evil at all so long as 
these are repail on maturity oul of accruing 
revenue, the policy of sterling loans must be 
justified on the canons of public finance and 
must satisfy the practical tests we have laid 
down already in the beginning of the essay, 
ie, the rale of interest, the market, the 
time and the opporiunities granted to internal 
capitalists to subscribe to the sterling loan. 
Coming to the rate of interest, the 1928- 
1929 Joan was floated at 91 per cent while 
the previous loan was floated at £91 and 
half per cent, all other conditions practically 
being the same, Except that money condi- 
tions have become worse and promise to be 
$0 in the future, there is oo other reason 
why the decline in the credit condition of the 
Government of India should take place. Най 
political conditions and the Indian attitude of 
resentment ogainst the Simon Commission 
really any effect, the conditions ander which 
the loan could be floated would have been in- 
deed far worse, 
The floating of the loans in London alone 
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is inevitable as the Subordinate Government: 
of India could not do any other thing ihan 


float a loan in the politically overlord country, 


Le. the United Kingdom. Unless thè specu- 
lative propensities of the New York investors 
are held under check it would not be possible 
lo How! loans successfully there, Inlast Jan- 
uary, ihe speculative current was ai its full 
force so much so that in Febroary, the 
Federal Keserve Board was openly issuing a 
manifesto as regards iis determination to 
check speculntion. — The slow and steady 
return from Governinent Investments will pol 
satisfy the American people. The necessary 
temperament to play the role. of worlil’s 
finance cenire does not seem to exist in the 
New York centre. Until conditions definitely 
improve the floating of Toads imn New 
York would be impossible. Though the 
international invesmen! market should be 
tapped, still the present limes do not seem 
lo be propititions to any extent ta pursue this 
policy. 

The next issue is the possibility of secur- 
ing the required sums from the internal 
markel. — Natlonalisi economists have un- 
doubtedly recommended the floating of inter- 
nal loans at higher prices rather than subject 
lhe country to the Uelelerious influences af 
foreign capital, They base their arguments 
solely on the remarks made by the Qovern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee 
presided over by Sir B. Dalal. The question 
of securing rupee loans is purely one of mere 
"prices and security." — Given both these con- 
ditions if would be easy to convert the Indian 
hoarder into an investor Since these lines 
have been written and echoed by the External 
Capital Committee, rupee loans were freely 
Hoated in this country. But too many rupee 
loans on the part of the Government would 
have a disastrous effect on the Commercial 
Banks. They may prefer locking up their 
funds in Government investments instead of 
helping trade and industry, which, of course, 
is its sole-and bounden duty. 

Again floating loans at increasingly higher 
rates of interest would lead to the demorali- 
sation of the pili-edzed market Banks, 
being the holders of pilt-edged investments, 
would stand to lose hy this policy. Discount 
ing rales rise and the cost of living would 
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ultimately be prejudiced. These are some 
of the economic effects of public debts. 
When the taxable capacity of the Indian 
people is low, there is no reason why it 
should be strained further by too rapid a 
course of loan floatations in the internal 
and external markets. A Loan Council, 
somewhat on the Australian model, 
has to be created in ihis country. lis sole 
duty should be to arrange loans in апу 
market and when conditions. in the interna- 
tional markets are favourable, they should be 
resorted to. 

Considering the fact that the recent rupee 
loan was a partial failure, there ought to be 
some amount of restraint exercised in rais- 
ing further loans, It was stated just the other 
day that the Tata: Hydro-Blectric Scheme 
would be financed by an American Syndicate. 
li was quite sure thal cheap capital could not 
be raised In this country and had necessarily 
to enter info an agreement wilh the American 
Syndicate. 

The third criterion in judging the loan is 
the question of time. January is necessarily 
the besi season so far as the London money 
market Is considered, Unduly firm money 
conditions were responsible for the poor res- 
ponse on the part of the market; the 
under-writers being saddled with 22 per 
cent roughly of the loan amount of 1928-29, 
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Lastly, greater opportunities were afforded 
than in ha Ghee of 1927-1928. loan, to the 
Indian investors willing to lock-up their funds 
in sterling loans. But mere lime extension іх 
noteverything. The Imperial Bank should 
aland ready to pay interest: at the District 
Treasuries to these people subscribing to the 
sterling loans, lt should be practically и 
remittable loan, as in the days of the John 
Company, when a part of the loans floated 
in the Calcutta. money market were of 
this character. Even  bullion had to be 
sent from this country te England to 
enable the Hon'ble the Court of Directors 
to perform this aspect of business, EE, 
pay the principal or the interest which 
was converted into sterling .at a fixed rale 
of exchange. Bills were drawn for this 
purpose and had to be honoured by the 
Court of Directors out of their resources 
or bullion remittances. made by the Govern- 
ment of Indis from Bengal! Some such suit- 
able arrangement will have to be made or 
devised for those Indian investors who are 
willing to invest in the sterling loans of the 
Government of India. This would be most 


effective way of cajoling and humouring the 
Indian investors so as lo teript them to. sub- 
scribe lo the sterling loans. 







T this time of year when joy, so to speak, 

is forced upon us, gravity is tabooed 
and itis almost a crime nol lọ wear a smil- 
ing face, it may perhaps be worth while to 
occupy a few minutes in speculating as to 
what are our real feelings on (he subject. Our 
hearis are just now popularly supposed to 
be brimming with geniality and good will 
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towards humanity; wè have made for the 
nonce a fabula rasa of our troubles; it is hall- 
fellow well-met with every one, and life. for 
atime isto be all beer and skittles, or, if 
ihat is too vulgar an expression, all cakes 
and ale. Tom whom we have studiously cut 
every week of the past year we must now 
greet with a kindly nod, and wish a merry 
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christmas to Jack who in our heart of hearts 
we believe to be the greatest scounürel 
unhunpg. — We musi forget Mrs, Taitle's im- 
pulations on our character, und forgive Miss 
Jones. all ihe unkind things she said of our 
figure and our dancing, as well as the can- 
did iriend who so judiciously ‘retailed them 
tous the next morning. We must ask fo 
dinner James who once demolished our poor 
Nurse in the nonsense Review in such 
withering periods. and pretend when we 
meet Brown not to. know: that it is his pen 
who daily reviles us and our policy in the 
columns of a “leading journal.” 

Does the return of Christmas really 
soften us in this. way? Can we rush into each 
other's arms by rule, and be exuberantly 
festive at command? Not that we hate any 
body im particular. That is ioo sirong a 
word for these degenarate times: ‘Dr. 
Johnson rightly liked “a good hater,” for 
such @ man must be possessed of both 
character and feeling. But our. phrase now- 
a-days is “So and so bores us" or "What's- 
his-name's am ass,' and our animus towards 
him is entirely of a negative character. We 
wouldn't do or wish him any harm for the 
world; all we ask of him is to stand ont: of 
our sunshine, to make himself scarce, to 
keep out of our way. But we think we are 
justified In saying that these sentiments are 
fatal to fnturé good fellowship. A great 
hatred may develop into as great a regard; 
but indifference or, to put it stranger, aversion 
is nof easily conquered, and the “stony 
British. stare" isto most of us far more 
exasperating than the look of active and 
intense dislike. The same feeling causes an 
author to prefer to have his book "cut up" 
by a critic rather than neglected altogether, 
and made the subaltern who is alleged to 
have been addressed by thè ivon Duke with 
a" D,— you, sir, get out of my way " proud 
of the notice of His Grace, 

lt is not then, we think, easy to love 
our neighbours because itis Christmas time, 
and, we suspect, few of us attempt to do so. 
Weare further more repelled by the non- 
sense that is always written al this season 
by enthusiastic doctrinaires. Dickens has 
much to answer for in) this respect. His 
“Christmas Carol“ and “Picknick” have 


been the progenitors of all the efnsive 
Stories and maudlin sentiments thal are 
poured forth by the gushing school on this, 
Subject every year,—lucubrations which are 
stldom гейеешей by a single spark of 
Dicken's humour. in these Christmas is 
held up asthe universal panacea —the healer 
of all wounds, the reconciler of all enmities. 
Your present grievances, according to this 
class of writers, are to disappear simul- 
taniously with the turkey and plum padding; 
and your dismal forebodings as to the future 
to be washed away in bumpers of claret, 
Would indeed that this were the case. The 
“LT wish you a merry Christmas," however 
kindly meant, when our hearts are ill at ease, 
hasa painful irony about it, which Hood 
has well depicied in one of his poems, where 
each verse, after enumerating the thousand 
iils that torment some aonfortunate victim, 
concludes with “Butl wish you a happy 
New Year.” Wedo not affect any especial 
cynicism, but we are sure thal lo most of us 
this christmas. gaiety is forced and unreal; 
there is a skeleton at our feast, and among 
the flatterers (if-any ) who surround us, we 
cannot help noticing also the busy mockers. 
lt was not so in our youth and far 
otherwise in our childhood: Then indeed, 
we believed in old Father Chrisimas, in the 
tree laden with nice presents, the tip from 
uncle John, the visit to. ihe pantomime, and 
all the rest of it. As we-grew up our merri- 
ment was somewhat marred as we missed, per- 
chance one or two dear faces from the table 
and began lo wonder where they were keeping 
Christmas and whether they took any account 
of us. We passed into the world and found 
that Christmas left us where were before; it 
solved none of the problems of existence; 
the earth was brass and the heayens were 
iron; and inspite of the consolations of reli- 
gion, We went on our way wearily, seeking 
for a sign, We uiterly disbelieved the poets 
of our youth who. told us that Christmas, like 
Hesperns, brought all good. things, though at 
last, if we were kindly disposed, we found 
some satisfaction in promoting in others that 
happiness which we could never find for 
ourselves, | 
Chrisimas in India, indeed, is -a somè- 
what different affair to Christmas ‘‘ at home.” 
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There can be no, or very few, family gather- 
ings herë; anù unless wè shul ourselves up 
altogether, we mist learn to be. more cos- 
mopolitan in our attachments. It js still, 
however, the baradin, as all our depeadents 
are careful to inform us, and the end. of our 
year, when according to the popular theory 
we take stock of the past three hundred 
and. sixty-five days: meditate on what we 
have done and what we have leit undone; 
grieve over our misdoings and make good 
resolutions for the future. We are not, i 
is true, reminded by outward nature, by 
withering leaves and leaden skies that we 
ourselves are hastening to decay, but the 
close of the year in a foreign land brings 
with it associations that equally, il not, 
more deeply, stir our hearts. A good 
many of us, in the first place, feel inclined 
lo ask of ourselves que diable allait dii 
faire daus veite galere? What brought us 
to India’, and what good have we done 
here ? | 
What lured him to life in the tropics ¢ 
Did he venture for fame or for pelf ? 
Did he seek a career philanthropic ? 
Or simply to better himself ? 
Most men-onless the remarkable theory 
urged some years ago һу а clergyman in 
this city he trut—namely, that it was some 
great sin that drove the Europeans in. Calcu- 
Ma from their native shores—would, we sup- 
pose, süy that the fast alternative was the 
true one, Wesotghta “career” ihal pro- 
mised constant occupation and future advan- 
cement, in preference to the weary waiting 
that sickens the soul, if it does not break. the 
hearl of so muny of our brethren at bome. 
Whether we bavo found il answer as we ex- 
pected, and are salisfied with our choice, must 
depend on our diferent temperaments. This 
man perhaps will waste his days in hankering 
after the joys that he has tos in Europe, 
while another will so devote his energies: to 
his work as ever to think scorn of the pleas- 
ant land thai he has left, and campare uníax- 
ourably with his adopted country, Then 
again, the remembrance of the relations and 
friends so far behind us, whose faces we may 
never see again saveio dreams, can hardly 
jail to affect ws more at this season than any 
other, 
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li dj à true remark of Dr. Johnson's that 
it is change that chiefly reminds us ofthe fli 
ght of years; ond that they who lead quiet, 
uneventful lives in which to-day succeeds 
yesterday as to-morrow will succeed to-day, 
are ap! lo conceive of time as. running in a 
circle and returning to liseli. And we mist 
all have observed how quickly changes occur 
in places and among people whom we have 
left. Marriages and deaths make great gaps - 
in family circles and bring home to. us in a 
starting manner the instability of all things: 
The gaiety of many a well-known hearth we 
learn is more subdued, the holly is woven 
“with trembling fingers", there are more- 
vacant chairs, and the attractions of- return- 
ing to Europe are diminishing year by yeari 
And yet im spite of this and the increasing 
pains in our liver, we still cling as fondly 
as ever to life and grudge every moment) of 
our existence as so much taken therefrom. 

We must beg pardon if the train of thought 
in which we have indulged be considered 
unduly melancholy and has too much * dash- 
ed their spirits.” But it is the shadows of 
life that one chiefly sees in India and the 
lights are few and for between. We lack the 
amusements here which carry off Chrisimas 
so well athome. In the first place we miss 
the children or rather the "young people" 
for whom it is so pleasant to cater, There 
are fobalog of course, but they are for the 
most part of so exceedingly youthfal a cha- 
racier as lọ be unable, we fear, to distinguish 
accurately between Christmas Day and: their 
own brithdays. Then we have no cattle 
shows, crystal Palaces, skaling parties, рїс- 
lure exhibitions, animals, ee and only one 
pantomime.. The opera is a dream of the 
part and Dave Carson's entertainment has, 
we believe, also collapsed. There are, it ‘is 
(гие, оле ог жо Fancy Fairs to come off 
shortly, bul these are not very exhilarating. 
eileriainments, So nothing now remains 
but the Assembly and private balls, and as 
these depend for (heir success chiefly on the 
ladies and they (thank heaven!) are always 
m spirits, we feel there is something good to 
be got out of Christmas yel, and we heartily 
recommend all those who are able to do so, 
ogo * dance the Old year out and the New 

ear in: 







баалга ева ааа ааа анана ва 
Lamb and Christmas! Christmas 
and Lamb! | 


[HAT a choice blend of good things! 

No less choice intellectually 
than good culinarily, A right royal 
Christmas feast. May one not also say, 
the acme of a chef's hichest artistic crea- 
tion? "This distinguished Londoner, no 
less than his comrpeer, Dickens, has left 
anindelible impression on this һа -рарап 
and half catholic festival. Both loved 
Christmas, and all it stands for, passion- 
ately; and ina way that to-day seems to 
bea lostart. Lamb's view of this great 
festival is reflected in this delightful letter 
to Manning, the friend of his boyhood. 


"Dear Old Friend and Absentee (he 
writes}: This is Christmas Day with us: 
what it may be with vòu I don't know —the 
twelfth of June next vear, perhaps—and if 
it should be the consecrated season T don't 
see how you can keepit, You have no tur- 
keys: You would not desecrate the season 
by offering: up a withered Chinese bantun 
instead of the savoury grand Norfolkian 
holocaust, that smokes.all around -my. nostrils 
at the moment froma thousand firesides. 
Thien what puddings have you? Where will 
you get holly to stick-in your churches, or 
churches to-stick your dried ten deaves (Ша! 
trust be the substitute) in? What memori- 

you can have of the holy time I see not 
A chopped missionary or two may keep up 
a thin idea of Lent and the wilderness, lint 
what standing evidence have you of the 
Nativity? ''Tis our rosy-cheeked, home- 
stalled divines—whose faces shine to the 
tune of ^ Unto us a Child i$ born "—íaces 
tragrant with the- mince-pies of. halfa сёр. 
tury, that alone can elucidate the holy mys- 
tery, 1 feel refreshed with the Holy tide, 
My seal is great against the unedified fea- 
then. Down with the idols, Ching Chang Fo.” 


. Manning, at the time, was stationed 
tm Canton, Hence the references to tea- 
F, 7, 
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leaves, chopped missionaries, and Ching 


Chang Fo. _ Again, writing to Coleridge 
just before Christmas 1818 hesays: 

" We are sorry it never lies in yor way 
to come to us, dear Mahomet, but we will 
ome to you. L have butone holiday, which 
is Christinas Day nakedly—na pretty gar- 
nish and fringes of St Jolin's Day, Holy In 
— etc, that used to bestud the calen- 
“шт; 

And he made the same lament 
to Bernard Barton : 

“Christmas, too, is come, which always 
puts a rattle into my moving skull—a 
visiting, unquiet, unquakerih season. І 
hope you have some holidays at-this period, 
|! have one day, Christmas, Day—al оо 
few to commemorate the season, " — 

Yes, Lamb loved Christmas pas- 
sionately, He loved its social pleasures, 
its good cheer, its spirit, and the ver 
mosphere that goes tomake up this Day 
of days in the Christian year. And, 


above all, he knew how to say “Thank 


you!" as itshould be said. For Lamb 
the charming claim has been made, that 


he was an artist in the very gracious and. 


seasonable art of acknowledging a gift 
And " — шее envy a man whi 
caught the whole spirit of gift-giving and 
— it for all Hine <i Fick tees 
words—" Presents Endear Absents" Can 
anything be neater and more com- 
plete? 

The classic * present” that endeared 
the “absent” was a sucking-pip, an old- 
fashioned dainty to which Lamb was 
very partial. It is preserved for us in 
that most delightful of delightful essavs 
"On Roast Pig.” And here are two 
examples of that happy blend of gratitude 
and hospitality which were so enimentl y 
characteristic of the man who never 
wearied in well-doing : 


ery at- 
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“Dear Aesop: Your pheasant is glitter- 
ing but your company will be even more 
acceptable this evening. Wordsworth will 
not be with us, but the nextbest thing to 
him is Charles Lamb” | ү 
`` Could he have said “Thank you! 
and at the same time extended hospitality 
in more gracious words and manner: 
Again, how well repaid must the dear 
lady of this letter have felt: 

“Dear Miss H.: Thank you for а 
noble goose. It wanted only the massive 
oncrustation, that we tsed to pickaxe open 
about this season in old Gloster Place. 
When shall weeat another goose pie to- 
gether? The pheasant too must not be 
forgotten, twice as large and half as good 
as a partridge.” 


But, away behind the light playful- 
ness of his charming character and na- 
ture, there shines steadily a light that 
suffuses him ina glow which,more than 
anything else, endears him to us for all 
time. And that is the light of his love 
for that pathetic figure, Mary, his afflict- 
ed sister who, in a fit of madness, had 
taken the life of her own mother. It is 
very pleasing to know that his self- 
sacrifice and devotion were rewarded by 
the discovery of real happiness for him 
in Mary's company. What their compa- 
nionship was all who have read the 
“Essays of Elia,” and who have enjoyed 
the charm of the most natural letters ever 
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written, will know. Mary, of course, is 
immortalised inthe Essays as Cousin 
Bridget of “ the choice literary gifts and 
the rare humour.” That Lamb was 
rewarded by real happiness im Mary's 
company is revealed to us in a letter he 
wrote at Christmastide of 1827 : 

* have writ to say (lie writes) that I 
hope to havea comfortable Christmas with 
Marvy and cannot bring myself to stir from. 
home,” 

So wrote the man whose delicate 
wit made his company the delight of 
the many eager to enjoy it. So sur- 
renders he ‘the goog cheer, the good 
wine, and the convivial company hé 
so enjoyed And all because he pre- 
ferred “a comfortable Christmas with 
Mary,” 

No wonder his memory “smeils 
sweet and blossoms in the dust,’ по 
wonder he is as dear as his handful of 
books; no wonder it was said of him 
that he personifies “infinite riches in a 
little room.” 

Let us, this Christmas tide, seek to 
capture something of the spirit of the 
season which Charles Lamb i; 
Lamb and Christmas! Christmas and 
Lamb! In truth a succulent dish to 
gladden your heart—a dish whose 
flavour will remain with you as a happy 
memory long after the feast is over. 


a 
Н ир" m. 


TO MAHATMA GANDHI 
By D. M. SUBRAMANYAM 
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Alas! we're tired of wealth and pow'r and strife, — 
Wealth built by grinding down the poor man's soil, 
And pow'r by strangling out the weak man’s life, 
And strife that murders all wheth'r fair or foul. 


In such sad state, the world looks up to thee 
To lead her forward on the cherished path 
To freedom, peace, fair-play and unity, 
And faith that never shrinks from despot's wrath. 


March on, brave soul, thy workis yet begun; 
Kind God that sent thee here to heal our woes, 
Will surely spare thee Hill thy task is done, 
The self-same task for which all saints arose. 


To teach the cult which sums all needs be taught 
‘Duty is Love, Love Duty; —long forgot. 


THE SIGH 





By CYRIL MODAK 
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The Poet's sigh that once could shake 
The palace of Love's royal heart 
Down, down to its foundations, make 
_ Emotions, drowsy inmates, start 
From flattering dreams to run and greet 
Love's courier-thought with welcome sweet : 


This sigh that once had power to bring 
'To windows of Love's gracious eyes 
Tear-heralds that in silence sing 
Of ache for throbbing ache: it lies 
Faint in the vulgar dust of chance, 
But still Love! at thy feet perchance! 
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DR OLIVER ELTON'S book, C. E.. Man- 
гариг A Memoir reveals ihe great 
ournalist author with a surprising clarity. 
here was something elusive about ihe late 
Mr. Montague, whose leaders іп the 
Manchester Guardian—of which he was for 
years the chief leader-writer—eventuall 
formed and shaped- ihe opinion of the worlil 
on many vital matiers, and even his books 
of essays aud novels left his personality 
somewhat obscure. But Dr. Elton fills the 
gap, for out of a great friendship, and by 
quotations from letters and the writings of 
Montague we do get a real glimpse of the 
subject of ihe memoir, who was a grent 
journalist, author, essayist, and novelist. 


= 
* 






Charles Edward) Montague was ihe son- 
in-law oi Mr. C. P. Scoti, the famous editor 
of the Manchester Quardían. Hewas a рго- 
duct of the Oxford University, and, until 
lwo years or so before his death, was (he 
chief leader-wriler imn that world-famous 
paper. He has been described as one of 
Ihe best leader-writers of his time, and as 
one of those very few who contributed to 
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the raising of its standard. The majority 
of journalists bave, by choice, or by com- 
pulsion, to keep their lights under a bushel 
lo be content to be so many violets 'neath a 
mossy Stone, but as for leader-writers,— 
anonymity is the badge of their tribe, the 
very condition of iheir being. But some 
of these, nevertheless, attain to such distine- 
tion that itis noi dificult for practised 
readers to identify them behind their neces- 
sarily unsigned productions. The most of us 
(and especially is this the case with Jour- 
nalisis —the journalists of the leading-articles 
and paragraphs) havea stereotyped way of 
writing. li has been saîd that every man 
hus his own peculiar style, just as he has his 
own peculiar cast of countenance Now, 
this is one of those truisms that are not 
true, The generality of mankind are not 
individual enough to possess-a distinct style. 
They but imitate that which is most fashion- 
able at the time; or, to adapt the words 
that Prince Henry applied to Poins’ thought, 
their style“ keeps to the road-way,” it does 
not budge so much as an inch from the 
prescribed line, It requires some more than 
common talent to cultivate your own manner 
of writiny out of the rubbish-heap of words 
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that is lying about for everybody's use. This 
is the first step in the process. Tlie second 
step isto make thal chosen instrument of 
yours so distinguished andso much a. part 
of yourself that discerning readers can at 
once find it ont to be yours wherever it is 
seen. This i$ nol such an easy thing as mav 
be supposed: this kind cometh not ‘out but 
by prayer and fasting. Among such writers 
were the lite Mr. H. W. Massingham and 
ihe late Mr. CE Montague. Massinghum, 
indeed, was à prince àmong journalists = 
whatever he wrote, whether it was a leader, 
or a piece of dramatic criticism. or a hook- 
review, or a " London Diary " (under the 
pseudonym of “A Wayfarer") became a 
thing of beauty in his hands lt could not 
have been bettered. lt was Лора “oi 
purest ray serene.’ We do not say that 
Montague was as great as Massingham ; 
but he too had an individual style that could 
be easily identified mnong a thousand z and 
he brought to leader-writing such gifts as are 
generally bestowed on less perishable things. 
oday’s leader is tomorrow's chaff, But the 
great writer js he who does not disdain to 
give the whole of himself to the writing of 


f, knowing ibat il has, and can have, at 


most bu! a life of twenty-four hours, if eveo 
that. This is to have a lilerary as well as a 
journalistic conscience ; and we shall show 
inthe course oi this article to what a pitch 
Montague cultivated jl. He was simply 
earnest on the leadiny-article, and he 
showered all the wealth of his irony on the 
wong kind of leading-article : we refer our 
readers to his early novel, A ird Let Loose 
Before | leave this branch of the subject 
| should like to write a few words on the 
extraordinary talents that are often put to 
the service of journalism—talents that are 
not always rewarded as they ought to be. 
Unless ihe journalist in question takes lû 
book-writing also, tis fame has litile chance 
of surviving him, has litile chance, that js, 
of sailing unhurt along the stream of time : 
it will, at best, be confined. to his own genera- 
lion. Journalism js a very hard tusk-mis- 
iress : it takes all or almost all. from. others, 
and gives very little in return. It is there 
fore, a pity that some of the greatest intellects 
give ihe most of their abiliiles to it; To 








alter the words of the poet slightly, they give 
ир to journalism wita! was meant for mankind. 


But, fortunately for him as well as for 
us, Monlague was an author also: and to 
posterity. will be known only as am author. 
He belonged Чо ihe generation of Wells, 
Bennett, Galsworthy,. and Conrad. Now, in 
any review of ihe novelists of ihe Edwardian 
and Georgian eras, we generally see the 
names of these four mentioned, hut not thai 
of Montague But Montague brought to 
ihe writing of his books considerably more 
literary talent than any of the quartette of 
novelists above cited. One can see that he 
was meant for literature from ihe very 
beginning But lt is a pity ihat he spent 
so many years of his life In active journalism; 
with the result thai, whereas Mr. Well), 
Mr. Bennett, etc, have written books by the 
dozen. Montague was the author of ily 
eighi books in oll (fine, with the posilur 
mously published Artion anil Otter Stories). 
This; in the majority of cases, detracts a 
good deal from a writer's reputation; Of 
course, there are authors,—as, for instance, 
Mr. A-E) Housman and Mr. T. S: Eliot— 
who are known widely despite the meagre- 
ness—ihe extreme imeapreness—of their 
ргойосіїоп: Literary merit, we know, Is ‘not 
always directly proportionate fo the number 
of volumes that a writer publishes or has 
published; A man may write only one 
book, but ihat one book mar Be precions 
as rubies. © The poems of Sappho,” said 
Meleager, ^ are few, but roses" But, all 
said and done, volume also counts im tiera- 
ture, It shows fertility of imagination: 
Montague, then, wrote few books : bul we 
believe: they are sufficient to ensure his: 
fame—if notin the eyes of the “ general 
public,” at any rate in the eyes ol those. 
competent to judge. What, indeed, iis Mr. 
Birrell furiously asks somewhere. has the 
“general public” to do with literature ? 
In literary circles Montague is, and willbe; 
know. б 


IV 


For any detailed account of Mu Mtagne's 
life and work as a Journalist, | shall refer 
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the reader io Prof. Elton’s excellent memoirs, 
which is as interesting and informing а 
hook as the work of that well-known author 
usually is. 1 propose to deal. however, in 
this survey with Mr. Montague’s literary 
works. Now apan from the posthumous 
work (Action and Other Stories) Mr. Mon- 
tagué was the author of the following eight 
works : (Novels) : A Hind Let Loose, Fiery 
Particles, Rough Justice, and. Right Off the 
Mapi (Essays): The Morning's War, Disert- 
chantment and The Right Place ; (Criticism): 
Dramatic Values. 

Montague was 4 master of irony; and in 
the days when it was not fashionable,—nay, 
when, ii was positively outrageous,—to speak 
truth, or to speak in favour of truth, he bent 
all the forces of his mind to champion its cause. 

primum mobile of bis work was to cast 
out hypocrisy from public life. Of course, 
he did not succeed] : no one can. Unless the 
whole temper of a political community changes 
iundamentally, people, even if they be of the 
calibre of Montague and Massingham, have 
little chance of success against corruption 
in high places, For, let ws admit once and 
for all, that /s corruption in high places ; and 
it reached its high water-mark in the days 
of the war. Montague waged an unceasing 
battle against it; and it is not to his discredit 
that he did not win. Human nature must 
undergo considerable alteration before such 
things can be possible. All the same, there 
is merit in fighti-g against evil (of whatever 
sort): it requires a great deal of courage, 
and it bespeaks a noble mind Montague, 
thea, stood up for truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth; and his irony was 
directed against whatever was false or under- 
hand. Let us not minimise the importance 
of irony, either in literature, or in that allied 
art, journalism. So long as it is put to the 
right use, il is A weapon of the very first 
class against all kinds of uncleanliness in life. 
We need not think of Swift in this connexion. 
Swift, of course, has his defenders, like Mr. 
Charles Whibley,* who, indeed, seems to 
believe that he is à typical instance of that 
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class of persons known as injured innocents. 
But, taking the consensus of opinion, we can 
say that he was at bottom a. malignant per- 
son, and that the springs of his irony were 
consequently foul at their yery source. 
Leaving aside, therefore, the famous Dean 
of St- Patrick's we may safety aver that irony, 
so long as its motive is to let truth have a 
fair chance of success in this world, is to be 
encouraged and not disco . Monta- 
gues irony was of this sort: falsehood, 
wherever found, was anathema to him, 
" Atitonoio Stradivari hes an eye 

That winces at false work and loves the true.” 

He had, to apply the words that Thacke- 
ray used with reference to Swift, “a genius 
wonderfully bright and dazzling and strong 
—1o seize, toknow, tosee, to flash upon false- 
hood and scorch it into perdition, to penetrate 
into the hidden motives, and expose the black 
thoughts of men, "+ 

ow this irony of his, as it is seen in 

his books, is directed against two classes of 
persons; the politicians and diplomatists and 
journalists that actually contrive to promote 
war between nations, and the wrong kind of 
journalism and journalese 


V 


His first novel, A Hind Let Loose, t is a 
rollicking fantasia on journalism, or, at least, 
on journalism as it was at onetime. We 
think that this is the only novel ia the whole 
range of English fiction that is pre-occupied, 
from beginning to end, with journalism and 
journalists; and, of course, only a journalist 
could have written it. Montague knew jour- 
nalism as few people have ever known it ; and 
he knew it com amore. There is a town called 
Halland which boasts of two papers: The 
Warder (Conservative), and The Stalwart 
(Liberal), edited respectively by Brumby and 
Pins, Both papers happen to have (without, 
however, the editors being aware of it) the 
same leader-writer, Pay. The entire comedy 
of the book rests on this fact. The Warder 


— ——:———— = 
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was printed attwo in the morning, and thé 
Staiwart at four, ‘And so-....- ' said —*— 
The graphic ellipse was wasted on Molly 
|Fay's wiie)------ ‘So?’ she asked. ‘So a 
man can be here (ir., at the Warder's office), 
say, from ten till one, savin” away ai the 
Empire, and then step across to the Stalwart, 
and save it some more—from: the Warder 
and all such perils of the nigiti—from a 
quarter past one until three. Pay might 
very well have stood for the original af. Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways in Bunyan's master-piece. 
He was a consummate artist in a certain 
type of leader-writing that used to be the 
fashion, once, and which, we beliéve, is not 
completely extinct even now. Two or three 
columns ofa paper mày be- filled daily, yet 
ii you come to analyse what is written, you 
will Тай (о find a single salient thought, ora 
single pointed phrase: it i$ merely a sort 
of literary Warmecide feast. It scarcely 
touches the subject at all:it serves not to 
convey any idea, bat rather to conceal the 
absence of one. 

As Montague says: — "Not till now 
had he seen with eyes fully open, the 
Tile of splashing solemnly about in a 
vocabulary, for splashing's sake, the preier- 
ence for just jingling, for the sound they 
made, the bunch of keys that, rightly tarned 
in the locks, were inlets to gardens by 
rivers in Bagdad. And the strangest thing 
of all was connoisseurship in the practice ; 
to man like his uncle there were, it 
would seem, a better and a worse in the 
trade of making words stand. for nothing; 
ihere were qualities of nullity, degrees of 
skill in keeping mind and head blank ; the 
void was not all one, nor tero û level." (A 
Hind Let Loose, p, 218.) Fay was capable 
of writing on the same nightiwo entirely 
different leaders on the same subject, e.g., 
on Lord Albry's speech. Bul it so happened 
that, on the night in question, the office of 
the Stalwart was burnt down and Pinn, its 
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‘editor, had to seek the hospitality of Brumby 


and the Warder’s office for the printing of 
that night's Stalwart, While he was hobnob- 
bing with Brumby, Pay, all unawares, èn- 
tered Brumby's room and there met Pinn's 
eyes which were staring at him, all amaze- 
шеш. Рау, It is necessary to add, passed 
as “ Moloney” in Pinn’s Office. Pinn greeted 
him: “Moloney! you here!" Brumby stared 
wildly, “Moloney!” Pinn's eyes hunted 
round the room, No, there were only the 
three of them there. He stared back as 
wildly at Brumby,’ Pay ?'" The cat, then 
was out of the bag, FPay's poose was, at 
long last, cooked. He was given ihe sack. 
all round. | 

Then followed the farce. Payless, the 
two papers started their existence on the 
morrow. Bat both Brumby ani Pinn had 
reckoned without their host. Highly respect- 
able-men both, they Jacked one thing—lack- 
ing which they lacked all—and (hat was the 
gift of writing. For one whole week or so 
they lashed themselves into leader-writing 
and managed, no doubt, to issue their papers 
as of old. But there was a lack of the peculiar 
Payian grandeur and of the genuine journa- 
listic touch about their articles, and readers 
at once recognized it: they unerringly put 
their finger on the- diseased spot The talk 
ofthe town did not fail to reach (he ears of our 
hoary and perspiring editors. What was johe 
done now? Nothing else but to kiss the 
rod, to face the inevitable humiliation, and 
to solicit Fay's services again: which they 
accordingly did, independently of cach other, 
And the curtain descended on Fay's enhanced 
honor- 

Now, what is ihe moral of this? fu ds 
" plain as way to parish church,” He who 
runs may read it. it is to abolish insincerity 
in journalism, and to raise the standard of 
writing, and, what is most important of all to 
allow only such people to become editors, 
who know how to write. 
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А DISTINGUISHED German theologian, Dr, 

Heinrich Weinel, spoke of Neitzche's 
philosophy as " the history of his life," ndd- 
ing that “the most important thing in the 
last instance is not that we refute him-—hut 
that we understand him. For 10 understand 
him is to overcome tim This criticism 
with equal truth and force applies to Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, His philosophy is also the 
history of his life. И is not a thing apart. 
It is his * experiment with trath.” And the 
most important thiag about Mahatma Gandhi 
also is thal we understand him and not that 
we refute him. It is worth while understand- 
ing. this man who has made one of the 
most heroic and adventurous experiments 
known to history. Criticism of his principles 
and methods is rife bat understanding them 
rare. The two volumes “Seven Months 
with Mahatma Gandhi " by Mr. Krishna Das 
аге а coniribuiion to the understanding of 
him. The author has tried. not only tore- 
state Mahatma Gandhi's thoughts but also 
lo rethink them, using more or less. his own 
language, He has on the whole given us a 
very clear idea of the personality of the 
Mahatma whose “experiments with truth" 
go far beyond the narrow boundaries of the 
national and the temporary.” He has also 
described vividly, faithfully aad graphically 
the progress and development of his greatest 
political enterprise—the non-co-operation 
movement, which convulsed the whole of 
India and shook the mighty British power 
for a time, and which succeeded—though 
the success was temporary and incomplete— 
in establishing political unity in India by 
bridging over the differences between Hindus 
and mans, and was able to weld tò- 
gether, even though for ashort time, the 
population of this gigantic country. torn 
asunder by differences religious, social and 
political, as actuated by one uniform national 
sentiment. But it was all a temporary affair. 
The non-co-operation movement has osier- 


* Sere Months with Makahma Gondit—2 vols. By 
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sihly colla except ( a4. present ) the idea 
of it — dies and which will raise 
its head again and again under favourable 
conditions. The movement failed ia 3 sense 
bat one lives over those — as one 
reads page affer page in these exc 
interesting volumes of the dramatic events 
of that critical and epoch-marking period in 
the history of India. They present an in- 
ward view ol the non-co-operation movement, 
its rise and growth, its success. and failure, 
and further an interpretation of ihe tendencies 
and ideals of the time, an explanation of 
some of the momentous steps taken by 
Mahatma Gandhi that roused the keenest 
coitroversy during that fatein! period of 
Indian history, an elucidation from Mahatma 
Gandhi's point of view of some of the most 
controversial issues that were raised as in- 
evitable corollaries of the movement inaugu- 
rated by him, and a. vivid account of the 
action and interaction of the various events, 
collisions: oi principles and personalities, 
describing all these with the impartiality of a 
historian as also the personality of Mahatma 
Gandhi with a fidelity more touching than 
that of Boswell to Johnson. 
Il 

Before: referring to the actual happen- 
ings of the рено сомага by these two 
volumes, it would be useful for their proper 
Appreciation, to refer shortly to some of the 
events leading up to them. Before the 
Great War Mahatma Gandhi was a pro- 
nounced co-operaior tor he believed that the 
sum total of the activities of the British 
Government was for the benefit of India. 
During the War Great Britain made big pro- 
mises in order to secure the support of India. 
India responded ificently to the appeul 
of kelp by Great Britain, The Mahatma 
himself took part in the recruiting of the ariny. 
But after the defeat of Germany, Britain 
forgot all about India. The Mahatma had 
still faith in the promises of Britain, but that 
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faith was shattered when the Rowlatt 
Bill was rushed through the Legislative 
Assembly in F919: As a protest against the 
Bill, the whole of India observed haral 
under the leadership of the Mahatma on the 
6th April of that year, И was a mighty 
demonstration. Except for some trouble at 
Delhi the hartat passed of peacefully. 
Gandhiji was rushing to the scene of occur- 
rence, bat he was arrested on the way and 
brought back to Bombay. The news of his 
arrest led to disastrous results. Subsequent- 
ly there were troubles in the Punjab, followed 
by the proclamation of martial law, and the 
cold-blooded massacres al Jallianwalabagh, 

The Muslims of India were also 
sore inasmuch as their point of view 
was that they had consented to support 
Britain during the war on the condition 
that Turkey would not be penalised severely 
after Viclory and Mr. Lloyd Ceorge, the 
then Prime Minister, hud given his word for it, 
but inspite of his promises the treaty al Sevres 
imposed very severe conditions on Tarkey. 
Despite all this Gandhiji pleaded for co-ope- 
ration at the Amritsar Congress, for he was 
yet under the impression that the promise 
would be redeemed and also that the Punjab 
wound would be healed. Bul these turned 
out to be vain hopes — The Khilafat pledge 
was not redeemed and. the Punjab crime was 
approved by the House of Lords and 
whitewashed, The glorification of the Pun- 
jab administration and the flouting of Mustim 
sentiment led to the final break with the 
British Government so far as Mahatma 
Gandhi was concerned. He accordingly 
advised the country to adopt non-co-opera- 
tion. The movement. had (wo aspects, one 
destructive and the other constructive, The 
destructive aspect consisted in boycotting 
educational institutions, legislitures and 
jaw courts. The Wea was thal И was the 
educated people whe were working the 
Government machinery, and if they volun- 
larily withdrew from it, the machinery would 
cease (о work automatically. The con- 
siructive side of the movement consisted in 
peaceful organisation of the masses. The 
pivot of all activities was to be the spinning 
wheel The means prescribed was non- 
violence. Now this movement was Mahatma 
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Gandhi's test contribution to thè eman- 
cipation of India, from two of view. 
The first was: that before his advent in the 
field of Indian politics only two methods: 
of political warfare were known to the 
country, either to put pressure on the 
Government constitutionally or to give them 
& fight by an armed uprising. The first 
presupposed that the British Government 
would be зо foolish as to hand over the 
administration of the country to the people. 
іп a fit of generosity, the other did noi take 
into account (he fuct that it wasa scientific. 
age and India was exceedingly ill-equipped 
tọ give the British battle on scientific lines, 
So Gandhiji pointed out there was a third 
way and that was non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion. Apart from this originality of concep- 
tion and method, the other aspect from which 
this movement was of a far-reachin а, анд 
cance has been thus pointed outs 1 
Fulop-Muller in. his book— Lenin amt Gandht 
“Gandhi's nationalism contains pone of 
those elements which make the nationalise 
movements of the Western countries seem 
n menace to peace, Gandhi's national idea 
is not the principle of narrow concentration 
on his own nation and a hostile attitude to 
all other nations; it is rather a consciousness 
of having 4 Specific task to fulfil for India, 
Whenever nationalism ceases to use violence 
und consciously and unconditionally rejects 
violence, it wil become a principle fundi- 
mentally diferent from the nationalist im- 
perialism of Europe. Gandhi has awakened 
the Indian people to a national ethical 
system which can never be a danger to 
other countries.’ As Gandhiji himself has 
said: “For me patriotism is the same as 
humanity, | am patriotic because | am 
human aud humane," Mr. Krishna Das 
commenting on this aspect of his guru's teach- 
ing ohserved: "The movement of pesce of non- 
co-operation, if successful, in Indid would 
be à means oí World's deliverance.” It 
is difficult to say that he is wrong in the 
view he thus propounds. 

The programme oi non-co-operation was 
adopted at the special session of Congress 
held in Caleutta, in September, 1920, After 
ihe adoption of his programme, Mahatma 
Gandhi carried out a Whirlwind propaganda 
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throughout the country in connection with 
it. The author of Seven months with Matanna 
Gandhi saw him when he was addressing 
lbe- students of the Hindu University of 
Benares on the 261h of Nov., 1920, advising 
them 1o non-co-operate. It was at that 
meeting that while emphasising the necessity 
of non-violence, Gandhiji uttered Ihat re- 
markable: ruth: “li you draw the sword, 
you will perish with the sword." Later, 
Mr. Krishna ‘Das himself joined Mahatma 
Gandhi us his. personal assisiant. It was in 
August, 1921, that he joined him and. was 
always by his side m his tempestuous, 
raging, tearing propaganda—chronicling the 
daily events until the incarceration of Mahatma 
Gandhi in March, 1922. The evenis of this 
momentous period fall, according tothe author, 
tinder four heads: (a) Awakening, (b) Prepara- 
tions, (c) On the March, and (d) Halt, The first 
volume describes the first two phases and. the 
second volume the last two, with at amazing 
fidelity to details, which make the book a 
most valuable contribution. lo the history of 
modern India. 


Hl 


The first volume gives a picture of the 
tremendous upheaval throughout the country 
os & result af the non-co-operalion move- 
ment  liaiso shows tlie hold that Mahaíma 
Gandhi obtained over the musses, nnd de- 
scribes the hopes and fears, enihusiasms and 
excitements which swayed imillions of lieurts at 
that time, with 4 minuteness. of detail which at 
present seems a trifle tedious—hecause they 
аге {ЇЇ sû fresh jn public memory. They 
would not he so fresh, however, to succeeding 
generations and asthe author has pointed 
out; “And though posterity may be eager 
to know and understand the intensity and 
magnitude of the movement and. the awaken- 
ing by it, no definite picture of the same may 
be available af that time." We also get a 
luminous view from the detailed descriptions 
inthe book of some of the special features of 
Mahatma Gandhi's character. 

It would he unnecessary (o go into 
details here, They ought to be read in. the 
book itself, but certain ontstandiny facts set 
forth in it may be mentioned here. When 
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Gandhiji succeeded, however, temporarily, in 
rousing unprecedented enthusiasm in ihe coun- 
try and bringing into one camp people split 
up into different castes and fails and acquired 


that unprecedented influence over them which 


Emperors might envy, the Governmeni—say 
they may now what they will —became nervons 
at the startling success of the movement. Lord 
Chelmsiord had leftthe “mostfoolish of all foolish 
schemes" to die of inanition. Bui his contempt 
did not kill che movement and his successor had 
to take different and stern measures.. There were 
also instructions from London for firmness, 
There was great excitement jn Britain as well, 
and ihe storm brewing there burst first over 
the heads of Ali Brothers. They were arrested 
and tried by the Court of Sessions at 
Karachi. After their arrest Mahatma Gandhi 
issued letters of invitation to. various. Provin 
cial leaders to come and meat liii: at Bomba 
on the 4th of October to consider the sitaation. 
He also wrote an article * Tampering with: 
loyalty’ in which he declared in unambiguous 
language that the offence for which the All 
Brothers. were being prosecuted was по 
offence al all that the Congress had been: 
openly committing it since the special session 
of it-held in Calewtta, in 1920, that the Khila- 
fat Committee had also been guilty of the same 
offence even earlier, while he himself had 
committed the offence earlier still, As-ior 
the charge against them of spreading. 
disafiection, ihe Congress. also had been 
doing it and it had become its prime duty 
to do it. 


The leaders met at Bombay on the dih- 
of Ociober, 1921, in response to Mahatma. 
Gandhi's invitation and it was decided after a 
great deal of discussion that a manifesto over 
their signatures should be published. The 
manifesto drafted hy Mahatma Gandhi with 
certain modifications, was published in the 
newspapers. It stated that it was the 
inherent right of every Indian to ess. 
his opinion with full freedom about the pro- 
priety or otherwise of citizens offering their 
services. to. or continuing to remain im the 
employ of the Government, either in the 
civil or the military department. It further 
declared that in the present circumstances 
of the country it was wrong mot only for 
Musalmans but for every Indian of whatever 
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persuasion {о serve in the. army or any 
other administrative department of the 
Government. The publication of the manifesta 
caused a sensation and excitement. 
Government here played into the hands of 
Mahatma Gandhi and were  mon-plussed. 
We must skip over interesting details and 
come to the incidents of the 4th of Novem- 
ber, al Delhi, where the All-India Congress 
Committee met || passed the famous 
Civil Disobedience Resolution, congratulal- 
ing the nation on its demonstrating iis capa- 
city for exemplary self-restrainit: by observ- 
ing perfect non-violence over the imprison- 
ment of Ali Brothers and other leaders and 
authorising every Provincé to undertake 
Civil Disobedience on its own responsibility 
and laying down certain conditions to be 
fulfilled before individual or mass Civil 
Disobedience was to be launched. |n spite 
of this resolution Mahatma Gandhi advised 
the representatives assembled there on the 
folly of indulging in any precipitate action, 
and the author of the book, under review, 
says that Mahatma Gandhi told them in- 
formally that “the time for exercising 
their power had not yet arrived. Therefore 
he enjoined them ta concentrate in the first 
instance on the fulfilment of the Spinning 
and Khaddar programme and then to finish 
by fulfilling the other conditions vital to the 
Maintenance of the peaceful character of 
the strugule In the meantime he would 
have launched his campaign of Civil Dis- 
obedience ai Bardoli. — At that time if. would 
be the duty of every other province to watch 
closely the course of happenings ді Bardoli 
and taking lessons therefrom, irala and 
equip themselves for action whenever called 


upon." The diferent leaders then baie 
him farewell. 
The success of Gandhi's experiment 


appeared to be within measurable distance 
oi time, Was it alla dream? li appeared 
to “be so. For the success of Mahatma 
Gandhi's experiment an absolutely peaceful 
atmosphere was more than indispensable, 
This part of the Mahatina’s teaching has not 
been properly appreciated by the general 
body of ihe. people: The Bombay riots 
that occurred on the very day the Prince 
of Wales set his foot in India showed the 


movement. The frenzied mob molested 
the peaceful passengers in the tram) cars. 
Foreign caps were forcibly removed. 
Europeans were pelted with stones. Liquor 
shops were smashed and tramcars were burn. 
Even Parsi ladies were badly assaulted. 
This was a rude shock to Mahatma Gandhi 
himself, for he wrote: “ The Swaraj that 
| have witnessed during the last two days 
has stunk into my nostrils. Hindu-Mustim 
unity has been a menace to the hand- 
ful of Parsis, Christians and Jews. The 
non-violence. of non-ca-operators has been 
worse than the violence of co-operators." 
The inhumanities perpetrated during the riot 
proved too much fer poor Mahatma Gandhi 
and he resolved to fast away his life and oae 
afternoon he called Mr. Krishna Das aside 
and spoke to him in Hindi which the author 
has translated thes; “| cannot say for 
how many days more it will be possible for 
me to continue in this body. The mere cess- 
ation. of carnage would not be enough for 
те. That would not soothe my troubled 
spirits. Рог the disturbances 
brought to an énd in no time if only we would 
invoke jhe ald of ihe military who would shoot 
down rioters and restore order. There is 
also another way. The warring factions may 
go on fighting till they could fight no longer 
aud are red of mutual killing. That way, 
of course, peace of a sort might be establish- 
ed, But such peace is not whai l have in 
view. The picture of peace | have before my 
mind's eves is wholly different; and till 
that materialises; | am resolved not to 
break my fast. But the type of fraternal 
peace for which my soul is hankering 
seems under present circumstances to 
be wholly out of the range of practical 


politics, Therefore, as | was telling 
vou, | do not know how many 
days more | am destined to live’ This 


resolve of Mahatma Gandhi caused conster- 
nation and desperate efforts were made 
by leaders to restore peace which was 
uitimately restored. A peace breakfast con- 
ference was held where co-operators, non-co- 
operators, Hindus; Musalmans, Christians 
and Parsis all joined. The representatives 
ol the different communities stood up one 


dangerous character of the non-co-operation | 


could һе 


Е 
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after another to express their joy and grati- 
fications at the restoration of peace. At the 
conclusion Mahatmaji read out his address 
after which at the earnest request of the 
whole party he broke his fast. The first 
volume ends here 


IV 


The second volume of Mr. Krishna 
Das's Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi 
takes up the thread of the narrative until the 
conviction. and imprisonment of Mahatma 
Gandhi in March, 1922. This period, of 
unprecedented interest and excitement, is, 
as has been pointed out by the author in his 
preface, marked by clearly defined phases: 
“lt showed, for instance, an India-wide move- 
ment of Civil Disobedience against the pro- 
mulgation of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the Seditious Meetings Act resulting 
in the arrest and imprisonment of almost all 
the non-co-operating leaders of India with 
about twenty-five thousand followers. Secondly, 
it was during this period that the question 
of a Round Table Conference with Govern- 
ment was mooted and negotiations were set 
on foot which ultimately broke down in 
circumstances which have been described in 
detail in this volume, Thirdly, it showed the 

reparations for aggressive mass Civil 
Disobedience at Bardoli under Mahatma 
Gandhi's direct supervision and guidance 
which, however, had to be suspended on 
account of an outbreak of mob violence at 
Chaura Chauri.” 

After the Bombay riots Mahatma Gandhi 
gave up the idea of unfurling the banner of 
peaceful revolt at Bardoli, The primary 
object of his activities thenceforward 
became “ to inaugurate a reign of mass non- 
violence." He therefore tried to organise dis- 
cipline and perfect an All-India Volunteer 
Organisation for this purpose. Only those 
who had absolute faith in non-violence and 
were prepared lo submit Lo a. course of dis- 
cipline could be its members. But Government 
promulgated the Criminal Law Amendinent 
Act and declared volunteer organisations 
unlawful, Now the position was that either 
the organisations had to be disbanded or the 
volunteers were to offer themselves for arrest 
and imprisonment, The Ahmedabad Con- 


gress of 1921 chose the latter course and 
advised people to seek imprisonment by joining 
their Volunteer iations. The Congress 
Working Committee at its sitting of 30th 
December explained the meaning of Ahmeda- 
bad resolution, lt declared that the object of 
the Congress in passing the resolution regard- 
ing the volunteers was to assert. the right oi 
forming such Associations in spite of notifica- 
tions of disbandment of volunteer organisa- 
tions issued by several Local Governments. 
The pledges for anybody who wanted to be 
a member of the national corps were made 
very stringent. Apart iroar those to. remain 
non-violent under any circumstances, to pro- 
mote Hindu-Muslim unity, remove untouch- 
abilitv, to put on Khaddar there were two more 
clauses that ran thus ; (1) | am prepared to 
suffer imprisonment, assault or. even death for 
the sake of my religion and. my country 
without resentment; (2) In the event of my 
imprisonment | shall not claim from the 
Congress any support for my family or 
dependents, 


Not only hundreds but thousands of 
volunteers enrolled themselves in the corps. 
There was tremendous enthusiasm, | 
sion of Civil Disobedience on account of Bom- 
bay riots had damped the ardour of ће рео- 
ple. lt revived again when the Government 
took the offensive. The visit of the Prince. 
of Wales which was ander the ban of the 
Congress and the successful karta! wherever 
he went gave Lord Reading an opportunity to 
attempt to crush the movement. The pea 
ful activities of the non-co-operators (for it 
must be remembered here that aggressive 
Civil Disobedience had been abandoned) were 
sought to be crushed not only by thè promil- 
gation of the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act but by à free 
and lawless use of section 144 and the 
security sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. The Government were now on the 
war path and thi non-co-operators were on the 
deiensive, but it was given out to the world 
by the Government that they were resorting 
lo extraordinary measures for the preserva- 
tion of law and order, Mahatma Gandhi 
thoroughly understood Lond Reading's diplo- 
macy and said ;“ Swaraj, the Khilafat, and 
the Panjab occupy a subordinate place to the 
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issue sprung upon fbe country by the Govern- 
ment, Wenmst first make good the right 
of free speech and free association before we 
could make any further progress towards our 
goal. The Government would kill us if they 
could by a flank attack, To accept defeat 
in the matter of free speech and free associa- 
tion is to court. disaster, 1: the Government 
is allowed to destroy non-violent activities 
in the country, even the moderates’ work 
would come fo a standstill, In the general 
interest, therefore, we must defend those ele- 
mentary rights with our lives. We cannot 
be coerced into welcoming thè Prince, пог 
can we be coerced into disbanding volunteer 
associations, No costis too great in. pur- 
chasing those fundamental rights.” There was 
no yielding on this by the. non-o-operators 
and Government pursued its career of repres- 
sion, Practically all the non-co-operation 
leaders were arrestel —Pandit Moti La! Nehru 
and the late Mr, C. R. Das and Lala Laipat 
Rat and others, “The rank and file were 
not cowed down because of the arrest and 
imprisonment of leaders. A regular unend- 
ing Stream of volunteers peacefully flowed 
into goals by disobeying the police and magis- 
terial orders.” Qovernment were at their 
wis eod and Lord Reading confessed that 
he was “puzzled and perplexed," These 
arrests shook Gandhi with joy, “ In fact | 
had never found him in sucha hilarious 
mood," says the author. Тиз there was an 
orgy of repression on one side and a 
determined resistance on the other, and 
the situation in the country became very 
embarrassing. 


V 


l| was at this time that the talk of the 
Round Table Conference was mooted, It 
was started by the moderates led by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Even Mr. C.R. 
Das intervened from the jail, The negotiations, 
however, broke down. Did Mahatma Gandhi 
"bungle' everything or did he do the right 
thing in the circumstances ?. The author has 
placed all the materials {that were not avail- 
able to the public before on this’ point) in 
Part l|. of is second volume and a study of 


them will make ihe. position of Mahatma. 
Gandhi abundantly clear: “з 


When the negotiations failed, Gandhiji 
addressed an ultimatum to His Excellency, the 


Viceroy, intimating to him his intention of 


starting mass Civil Disobedience in Bardoli 
to enforce the threefold demands ої the Con- 
gress and also to vindicate the elementary 
rights of free speech, free association and 
free press. “ But" he said, * before the propis 
of Bardoli actually commence mass Civil Dis- 
obedience | would respectfully urge you as 
the head of the Governmeat of India finally 
to revise your policy and set free all the non- 
co-operating prisoners who are convicted or 
are under trial for non-violent activities." 
Continuing he said: “If you can see your way 
to make the necessary declaration within 
seven days of the date of publication of this 
manifesto, | shall be prepared to advise post- 
ponement of Civil Disobedience of an 5 
ive character," The Government of India 
issued à communique in reply in which they 
emphatically repudiated the statement that 
they had embarked on a policy of lawless 
repression and declared their resolute- 
ness to enforce respect for law and order 
and to protect loyal and peaceful sub- 
jects of the Crown. Mahatma Gandhi 
published a rejoinder. All these three docu- 
ments that the author has incorporated in. his 
book, should be studied carefully for à proper 
appreciation of the position as it then stood. 
After this followed Mahatma Gandhi's furious 

reparations fur mass Disobedience at Bardoli, 
When the preparation was complete and Civil 
Disobedience was about to be started, it had 
to be once again suspended on account of 
happenings at Chaura Chauri Gandhiji was 
severely censured by his followers for the. 
suspension, who little realised that his anguish 
was unutterable and was infinitely greater than 
theirs, in. having had to suspend non-co-oper- 
ation, The time of his arrest was now draw- 
ing nigh and before be was arrested, he 
wrote his famous article ‘Death Dance’ in 
which he sald; ‘The councillors want their 
fares and extras, the ministers their salaries, 
the lawyers their fees, the suitors their decrees, 
the parents such education for their boys as 
would give them status in the present life, 
the millionaires want facilities for multiplying 
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their millions and the rest their unmanly 
peace. The whole revolve beautifully round 
the central corporations, It is a giddy dance 
fram which no one cares to free himself, and 
$0, a5 the speed Increases, the exhilaration 
is the greater, But it is a death dance, and 
the exhilaration ts induced by the rapid heart- 
beat of a patient who is about to expire” 
After Gandhiji finished writing this article he 
‘called the author of the Seven Months with 
Mahatma: Gandhi and said to him - * Krishina 
Das, see what a beautiful article | have 
written.” Beautiful indeed! Yet how terribly 
irue! Oandhi is then arrested, tried and sent 
to jail, Krishna Das after seven months of 
trance wakes up and finds himself utterly 
desolate, Here comes to end a remarkable 
record of seven crowded months of glorious 
life of Mahatma Gandhi who as declared by the 
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late Mr. Gokhale, “is, without doubt, of the 
stufi of which heroes and martyrs are made. 
Nay more. He possesses the marvellous 
spiritual power of turning ordinary men 
around him into heroes and martyrs" In the 
last iwo- part the author gives a synthetic 
review of whai he has described in the-two 
volumes-and a genera! survey of the political 
condition of India under Mahatma Gandhi's 
leadership. They would be extremely helpful 
fora proper understanding and appreciation 
of Mahatma Gandhi —his message, his ideals 
and his contribution to the regeneration of 
india and of the world. The-author has by 
writing and issuing 1his splendid record, done 
a really distinct-service to India and his work 
deserves to be widely read ami highly 
appreciated. 
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THE Hyderabad State 1s one of the 

most picturesque tracts in India. 

Its scenic beauty and the peculiar habits 
of the people and their ways of living are 
pecial féatures which arrest the atten- 

tion of the visitors to Hyderabad. It 
ses natural scenery which no other 

ndian State eam boast of. Its physical 

features are asvaried asthey are enchant- 
ing. This ts the premier State m India, 
having an area of 82,698 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the British 
districts of Khandesh and river Tapti, 
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om the south by the rivers Tungabhadra 
and Kistna, on the east by Wardhaand 
Godavari rivers:and on the west by the 
British districts of Sholapore and Alimed- 
nagar. ‘The country is rich in minerals 
and deposits of iron ore are distributed 
over the granitic tracts of the State. In 
this State Hindus number about 85 рег 
cent of the total population, Muhamadans 
about 10 percent and other classes about 
Sper cent. The Hyderabadis in general 
are venerally very kind and courteous 
and they are noted for their lavish 


Ei should express my sete o gratitule to Mr: R Krishnaswamy Mudira], the enterprising editor and 
puhlisher of the Pietorial Hyderabad for having given me his cheerful consent to make nee of fiis blocks. for 


thie ilietratel atticle. 
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hospitality te outsiders, The remarkably 
magnificent publication regarding this 
State—called Pictorial hus 
traversed a hitherto uiexplored field in 
unearthing to the public gazethe long- 
hidden history of the State and this 
begutifulls-illustrated hook deserves the 
foremost place among the standard works 
devoted to the Indian States. Its editor 
and publisher— Mr. K. Krishnaswamy 
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Islam five of the princtpal men of Mecca 
who were afterwards of imntense assist- 
ance to Mohammud and lay hid with 
them in the cave of Mount Tira when 
he was in imminent danger from the 
Quraish who had resolved to put him to 
death. One of his descendants Shaikh 
Shahabiddin, who flourished in one of 
the southern provinces of Persia mm the 
thirteenth century, was noted for his 
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Mudiraj— deserves well of the Hydera- 
bad Government and publie for tliis truly 
splendid work. | 
The family of His Exalted High- 
ness the Nigam, who is pre-eminent 
ашоп the ruling princes of India, traces 
ity origin on the father's side to the 
first Khalifa Abubakar and on the 
mother's side to the Prophet Moliamad 
himself. Abubakar brought over to 


sanctity and learning. Three centuries 
later his lineal descendant Nawab Abid 
Kuli Khan came to India in 1658 
during the reign of the Mogul Emperor 
Shahjaham. In 1660 he was made one 
of the tninisters and in 1661 he. became 
the. Chief Minister to the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. In 1687 he took part in the 
siege of Golkonda under the Emperor 
Aurangzeb and died as a result of a 


shot from acannon. He wassneceeded, 
in all his honours and emoluments, by 
his son. Mir Shahabiddin  Ghaziddin 
Khan Feroz Jang who came to India 
from. Samarkhand ten; years after his 
fathers death. His first enterprise was 
in Rajputana where he was despatched 
against the Rana of Udaipore and in 
honour of his success he was given the 
tithe of Khan. 
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title and honours and became first 
of the Nizams. In 1712 when Jehaugir 
Shah, Bahadur Shah's son, ascended 
thë throne, Mir Kamruddin was appoint- 
ed to a place of trust and responsibility 
under him and when Fanikh Seyyer 
became the Emperor in 1713, his very 
first act on ascending the throne was to 
appoint Mir Kamruddin, as-Subedar of 
the Deccan and further he was also 
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In 1705 Feroz Jang was appointed 
Subedar of Gujarat He had married 
a Syed lady, a descendant of the Prophet 
and hence that family from that date 
came to be known by the. title. of * Mir! 
In 1675 the wife of Gaziuddin, daughter 
of Sadulia Khan, a minister of the 
Emperor Shahjahan, gave birth to a 
child at Delhi called Mir Kamruddin, 
who eventually succeeded to his father’s 


honoured ‘with the tithe of Nizam-ul- 
mulk, ° Regulator of the Slate In 1714 
he was deputed by the Emperor two quell 
the rebellious Mahrattas who had been 
giving the Emperor a good deal of 
trouble and when he returned to the 
place he was amazed ta find that one 
Syed Hussain Ali Khan had been 
appointed Subedar of the Deccan. 
hnmediately Nizam-ul-mulk -proceeded 
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to Delhi and on his arrival he was made 
Subedar of Moradabad and was recalled 
to Delhi, The next Emperorwas blind- 
ed and subsequently murdered. "Then 
the Sayyeds placed a grandson of 
Aurangzeb on the throne whoassumed the 
title of Mohammud Shah and appointed 
Mir Kamruddin as bis Prime Minister, 
He wanted to effect a radical change in 
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Hyderabad and he became. supreme in 
the Deccan: The Emperor inappreciation 
of his services conferred upon him the 
Government of the Decean and he was 
also given the power to settle the affairs 
of the country, repress the turbulent, 
punish the rebellious and cherish the 
people. This was held in the year (724 
and it can be said that this year marks 
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the administration of the country, but 
was not allowed any independent voice 
in the administration, since the Emperor 
was underthe sway of his evil advisors 
and he immediately resigned his post to 
resume his vieeroyalty of Deccan. Оп 
hir return he found that his authority 
had been usurped by Mubaraz Khan 
whom he had left at the. helm of affairs. 
After killing him in a battle, Mir-Kam- 
ruddin made a triumphant entry into 
F. P 


the beginning of the independence of 


the Nizam. 


RESIDENTS 


The relations between the British 
and the rulers of the Hyderabad State 
strictly date from the treaties of 1766 and 
1768 and it was in 1779 that the first 
British enyoy, Mr. Holland, was appoint- 
ed to the Hyderabad Court Не 
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remained in his office fora -yearand was 
succeeded by Mr, Grant The period of 
office of Captain J.-A- Kirkpatrick, who 
was the Resident of the State irom 1799 
to 1809 was very memorable because 
during his (entire of office he negotiated 
several important treaties on behalf of 
the Governor-General with the Nizam, 
on tlie conclusion of which he received 
valuable presents from the latter. This 
Resident was on very cordial terms with 
the Ruler. His life was one of romance 
and he married a Mohammadan lady 
by whom he had two children. The 
circumstances whitch ied to his marriage 
with that Mohammadan lady is given in 
Pictorial Hyderabad thus: “Achille 
Kirkpatrick — exercised very — great 
personal influence in Hyderabad during 
the nine years thit he was Resident and 
found 3 romantic attachment to a young 
Mohamtiadan lady of good attraction and 
related to the great family of. MirAlum. 
It is said that the young lady was about 
to be forced into a marriage which was 
distasteful w her and that rather than 
submit to’ it she took refuge im the 
Residents house or rather zenana, [йг 
in those days it was considered no 
reproach for a European official to con- 
form in this respect to the customs of the 
country. “This naturally ied toan in- 
timate friendship between the lady and 
the Resident. He brought her openly 
to the Residency built specially for her 
the ‘Rangmabal’ and there made the 
usual public acknowledgment of 
mariage according to Mohammadan 
ritual by allowing garlands to be bound 
about his head. There was, of course, 
a good deal of stir im European as well 
as Indian society regarding this alliance, 
It was also said, on the other hand, that 
the mother of this damsel being à woman 
of rather questionable character actually 
contrived the whole affair and sent her 
daughter to the Resident with the 
avowed purpose of gaining his friend- 
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ship to her family. How баг із мег. 


sion af the incident can be 

must be leit to the readers conjecture; 
for ina society so fall of intngue an 
backdoor influences as that of Hyderay 
bad is.and has been, nothing can bé 
said with certainty and the student of 
history js bewildered by proofs. and 
counter-proofs galore!” Col, Kirkpatrick 
went to Calcutta in. 1805 to confer with 
the Governor-General on some political 
affairs and he died there. due to illness. 
The present Resident is Sir William 
Barton, who succeeded on the Ist July, 
1925, He has already justified the 
confidence reposed in him by the public 
by his affability and charming manners. 


THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 


The present ruler is the. sixth in 
descendant and was born onthe 6th 
April, 1886, When-he was very young 
his father gave him best possible 
education and besides that he travelled 
over the major portions of his king- 
dom just to acquaint himself with 
the local affairs. He ascended the gadds 
under better auspices than jis futher 
and on the occasion of the ascension he 
saidin reply to the Resident's speech - 
“TL promise you that in every way I will 
do my best ta do good to my people and 
my country by following im the foot- 
steps of my father and T will always be 
loyal to the British Government.” To 
those who have closely followed the 
rapid strides made by the Government 
in the progress of the administration it 
can very well be seen that His Exalted 
Highness has clearly followed the 
policy enunciated by bis father in admi- 
— the country to the hest advan- 
tage of the people. In 1914 when 
Nawab Salar Jang resigned hisminister- 
ship, His Exalted Highness took the 
administration into his own hands and 
without the help of a minister he carried 
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an its administration for a period of. five 
years and onder his vigorous adminis- 
tration the gigantic work of damming the 
river Musi, for the purpose of preventing 
future floods and securing a plentiful 
water supply for the City of Hyderabad 
was taken in hand; the sireets of Hy- 
derabad were broadéted ; й: Hncw High 
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without a portfolio, was formed just to 
assist His Exalted Higlimess in all admi: 
nistrative affare In decluring the eoineil 
open His Exalted Highness made a-re- 
markablespeech mentioning the fact that 
the Executive Connet] would strengthen 
the administration in all its branches 
and offer sound advice on those matters 
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Court, a noble edifice and one of the best 
buildings im India in its architectural 
beauty was built at a cost of 20 laklis ot 
nipees ; and enormous sums of money 
were expended upon planning, build- 
iig and making designs forthe nen 
City of Hyderabad. Notwithstanding 
all this expenditure the revenue was 
wood and finance sound, In tlie -year 
1919 an Executive Council consisting of 
a president nnd seven. ordinary mem- 
bers and an éxtraorditiary member, 


affecting the larger imterests of the State 
that had been specially reserved for 
the exercise of his own power. Sif 
Ali Imam was: appointed as the first 


President of the Nizam's Executive 
Council. Since 1925, Maharajah Sir 


Kishen Pershad Bahadur has been. the 
President and he is. popular with all 
classes: There is tia more outstanding 
personality im the Hyderabad State 
that) the Maharajah Bahadur His ts 
a name to conjure with and it isa 
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common belief in Hyderabad that every- 
thing is possible with Maharajah 
Bahadur and nothing without him. 
That will perhaps sum up what liis 
name stands for in Hyderabad politics 
It is not by accident òr adventitious 
aid that he has built up so unique 3 
reputation for himself He has wor tt 
hy dint of honest, strenuous work 
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extending 
the advancement of the State: he having 
been the Prime Minister for mam 
years under the Nizam-— Mir 
Mahboob Ali Khan 

Another notewor tiry featur in the 
asdmimstration of the Hyderat me State is 
the efficiency of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department which sets as a — 


* 
late 
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overa very long period for 
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to the British India and Indian States 
as well, This department is the besi 
in India at present and ‘as the editor 
ot ictorid fiyderabad = Very aptly 
observes: "Crime that is not detected 
within twelve hours of its takmg place 
is of rare occurrence," This depart- 
ment is under the able hands of Mr. 
Venkatarama Reddy, Kotwal, who has 
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ilre; ady established his reputa tion gs 
а д бт. rate detective officer. The Hwdera- 


bad administration has several udis: 
tinct and well-marked features whith 
have made it «a model state ‘The 
co-operative movenient has made quite 
а ‹ CO51 iderahle Progress in the lamid; 
The Development departments have 


made notew orthy progress, 


The Agri- 
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cultural department has done much 
good by introducing scientific methods 
ind few implements and the ryot has 
taken to them. The progress made in 
the education of boys and girls has 
been equally striking. In many 
branches of administration, the 
achieved has been considerable and 
to-day it stands as x model State for 
other Indian States to follow in its 
ideals and methods in administration. 
We have but barely touched wpon 
the fringe of a great subject which 
is dealt with: exhaustvely in. Zorzi 


flyderaiaud and to which the reader 
must refer for vivid deseriptions and 
striking details. Now that interest is 
being more and more taken in British 
India im the administration of Indian 
States, it seems to me desirable to 
draw the attention of my educated 
Ícllow-countrymen — both inand outside 
the Hyderabad. State— io. some of the. 
many attractive features in its adminis- 
tration, through the medium of sa 
influential and widely-cirenlated a 
periodical as the Hindusian Review. 
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ME L. K- ANANTAKRISHNA AYYAR is an 

` Acknowledged ambhority on’ Malabar, 
especially onthe two States of Travancore ani 
Cochin. In his Anthropology of the Syrian 
Christians te deals exhaustively with one of 
the well-known and important communities of 
these States, which contain among their sub- 
jects the population. practically of the whole of 
the Syrian Christian community. As becom- 
ing an anthropologist, the author studies 
carefully the origin of the Syrian community. 
and both from their physical traits, customs 
and ceremonial observances, he draws the 
conclusion that it is closely akin to the Nayairs 
of the State. The social position of the 
Syrian Christians seems to have been from 
the very early days one of great eminence. 
Indeed, their rank was of such. dignity that 
they were reckoned ‘sons of kings’ The 
charters that the community obtained from 
the kings of Kerala placed them in a privileged 
position, The learned author supplies a good 
deal. of information about the habital anil 
socia! customs of the Syrians. The Latin 
community, a product of. the evangelistic cam- 
paign of Xavier anl his. successors in that 
good harvest fell, receives also the author's 
careful study, Every student of jhe subject 
is indebted to the author for his treatise, 
which is à comprehensive account of. Syrian 
history, cistoms, manners, and social anil 
religious conditions. Ц і5 а valuable study 
of the Syrian Christian community, 


Oran Religion and Customs ~By Sarat 
Chandra Roy. (Man in India ' Office, Ran- 
chi.) 1929. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy is admittedly the 
greatest Indian anthropologist and his many 
books on the aboriginal tribes of old Jharkhand 
(now miscalled Chhota Nagpore) have been 
justly acclaimed by ihe greatest European 
anthropologists as valuable contributions to 
ihe study of the subjects they deal with. Pro- 
fessor Hodson—Reader in Ethnology in the 
Cambridge University says of it in his Fore- 


word: “A book like this; sane, clear, scien- 
lific, sympathetic, comprehensive, is of. prine 
importance to ihe studeni of Anthropology, 
to the student of Religion and to {һе д- 
ministrator who seeks or should seek tà un- 
derstand the forces which govern human 
activities, and itis full of charm and interest 
for the general reader who desires to know 
somelhing at once accurate and intelligible 
of the peoples of India" Higher praise than. 
this it would be difficult to bestow, The 
author has certainly enhanced his reputation 
by writing this highly instructive book, 


Hindu Exogamy—By S. V. Karandikar. 
(О. В. Taraporewala Sons. & Co., Kitab Mahal, 
Hornby Road, Bombay.) 1929, 


lt is a highly creditable work that Mr: 
Karandikar has written on the subject of 
‘Hindu Exogamy.” |t is-ameritorious Ireat- 
ise on the study of Hindu marriage outside 
ihe gotra, As he puts it correctly in the 
preface, “ Hindu marriage is governed by two: 
sorts of restrictions, endogamous and exo- 
gamous, Every Hindu musi marry within 
his endogamous sub-caste and outside the 
exogamous group," called poza. The present 
treatise deals with the exogamous restrictions 
only. The author's researches point to Ihe 
conclusion thài corra and prava relationships: 
Jo not necessarily postulate any blood re- 
lationship, Says the author: “ Gotra institu- 
tion was not based mpon ancestry, and at feast 
In the earlier stages the Brahmin law-givers 
were fully conscions of the artificiality of the 
organization and all their social legislation 
except the marriage legislation were based 
upon family its a unit and not the gotra.” 
And further: “ Gotras did pot signify anything 
more than family naümes or sur-names, that 
Píüvards were various schools. ol learning 
and rituals, that pravaras had no reference to 
descent...-.and finally the puma or group 
organiznlion of gotras was in its-early days 
a changeable factor" That the subject is 
one of great importance and interest cannot 
be dowbted, and jt has been exceedingly well 
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handled by the author in the book under 
notice, which is marked by knowledge aud 
scholarship: i 


The Work of Medical Women in India 
—By Margaret Balfour and Ruth Young. (Ox- 
ford University Press, Bombay.) 1929. 


The Purdah System and its Effect on 
Motherhood—By Kuthleen Olga Vaughan, 
M.B. (W. Мейес Sons, Lid, Cambridge) 
1928. * | 


Domestic Science for High Schools in 
India— By Mable A. Needham, B.A. (Oxford 
University Press, Bombay.) 1929, 

The three books enumerated above all 
deal with Indian conditions, and are writlen 
by British women working in or connected 
with India, The first on our lisi contains 
# large amount of facts dealing with the 
history of the medical women in India In 
giving this history the authors also describe 
the conditions under which Indian women 
live and present a picture of those customs, 
now fast disappearing, which tell upon the 
health of the Indian worten-folk. 1| is true 
that India is notorious for ihe high rate of 
infant mortality and for the miserable condi- 
tion of mothers. Bul it is not only due to 
the social customs, but also.to poverty, which 
claims such a large number of deaths of 
infants and their mothers. M is, indeed, 
unfortunate, but the causes are many and 
unless ie econemic conditions of India’ get 
betler and unless ihe masses can afford 
better ways of living, there is hardly any 
prospect of decrease im the deaths of our 
infants and their mothers. These economic 
considerations have not been kept in view 
by the authors, but thongh their work 
suffers seriously from this omission, it has 
none-the-less: great value as а useful 
contribution lo a subject of yreal importance 
and deserves serious attention. 

Dr. Leonard Hill points out in his preface 
to Dr, Vaughan’s book, called The Purdah 
System, that condemns young girls lo a 
hideous life of confinement, separated irom 
all contact with sunlight and open air, and 
il-fed, which: atrophy their mind and body. 
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The osteomalacia produced by wait of light 
leads to crippling and pelvic deformities which 
cause greal suffering and loss of life in child- | 
birth Dr. Vaughan says that the canal 
boat and other peasant women, living in 
he open air of Kashmir, are fine examples 
of womanhood; it is the better-to-do who 
are deformed by the purdal life. tt js very 
likely the Europeans interested in: our social 
progress take an exaggerated view of our 
defects and disabilities, but their views are 
nevertheless entitled to respect, and al a 
time like the present when social reform 
and progress are in the air. a book like 
Dr. Vaughan's is welcome. 

Domestic Science for High Schoats in India 
is a capital text-book of the ‘subject it deals 
with. [ts scope is comprehensive aud it brings 
within its survey a vast mass of practical 
knowledge relating to domestic economy— 
house, furniture, equipment, water-supply, 
drainage, clothes and other useful topics. 


“Introductions to Modern Knowledge” 
series—(Oeorge Koutledge Sons, Ltd., Broad- 
way House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C.) 1929. 


The six-penny book has established 
ltiself, [ts recopnized function is 1o meet the 
growing demand for the right to share in the 
results of modern thought Butit can fulfil 
ls function only if i) unites the science and 
scholarship of the expert wilh skill im fore- 
seving the difficulties of those who are not 
experts. To give special attention to. this 
condition is the object of the Aoutledpr 
Introductions. They seek to provide the 
groundwork of modern knowledge, historical, 
scientific, artistic, and other together with 
ile initial statements of the practical prob- 
ems ol lie. Though there are oiher six- 
penny series, these books ihat are mow 
launched. claim as their. chief merit that they 
give first essentials in luzid language; deal. with 
practical, social problems, are written by 
specialists, are illustrated and supply descrip- 
tive lists of books for further reading, One 
of the first batch is Mr. Dudlay Buxton's 
from = Monkey to Man which ts. an ideal 
Introduction to the subject it deals with, 
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Knowing Ourselves: A Book for 
Boys —By A. W. Barnes. (John Bale, Sons 
and Danielson, Ltd, 83-91 Great Titchfield 
Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1.) 1929- 


Mr. A. W, Baraes' Knowing Ourselves iS 
am excellent little book of sexual instruction 
for boys and should form an invaluable gift 
book from parents to their sons. |t deals 
mainly with personal hygiene in the broadest 
sense of the term. tis now widely recojr- 
nized that much mischief ensues in the case 
of young men for want of proper. knowledge 
of matters sexual. Instead of leaving it to 
them to find them out by personal experience, 
it is now considered desirable to impart 
them through proper medium, For sacha 
purpose the book under consideration is very 
well-designed and wé have much pleasure in 
commending it. 


LATEST INDIAN BIOGRAPHICAL 
LITERATURE 


Madhav Rao Scindia—By H.M. Bull 
and K, N. Haksar. (Mijah Darbar Press, 
Laskar, Qwalior.) 1928. 

The biography of the late Maharaja of 
Gwalior, written by Mr. H. M. Bul and 
Colonel Kailas Narayan Haksar is a notable 
trifule to the memory of a distinguished Indian 
prince, distinguished in various spheres of 
activities. I would be han! to find among 
modern Indian rulers a more Interesting 
figure for biography than the subject of 
this volume. e late Maharaja, who died 
prematurely in 1925, in Paris, at the early 
age .of forty-nine, was noted alike as a suc- 
cessíul administrator, broadminded states- 
man and sympathetic ruler and the record of 
his career deserved being given permanence, 
as has. now been done jn the volume under 
notice, A not unsympathetic critic wrote of 
him some time back: “ There are inconsis- 
tencies enough in the character of Madhav 
Rao Scindia to provide the historian with a 
large field for his art. Innately practical yet 
faulty in judgment of men; ап impatient 
idealist never looking backwards, yet a prey 
to delusion. A servant of his people and a 
life-long worker in their cause, yet impatient 
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of criticism and more and more an autocrat.” 
There is everything disclosed in. this criticism 
to make this volume a most interesting. bio- 
raphy, and one feaves it with the impression 
ofa great figure, the greatness of which is 
thrown into dramatic relief on the canvas 
as depicted by the authors of this book, one 
of whom—Colone! Haksar—was the most 
intimate friend of the Maharaja's. and also 
onc in whom he reposed the greatest conii- 
dence. While his failings are not to be con- 
doned, nevertheless the great work done by 
Madhav Rao required the publication of a 
sketch like the one ander sarvey. tis an 
excellent contribution to the history of the 
State of Gwalior in the 20th century. 


Zaka Ullah of Delhi—By C.F, Andrews. 
w Heffer Sons, Ltd, Cambridge, England.) 
1929, | 


Mr. C. F. Andrews—the author of Zaka 
Ullah of Delhi—has been. for twenty. vears 
the intimate. friend of Tagore and Gandhi. 
and is well-known and loved for his sym- 
pathy with the national awakening of India. 
In this book he tells a deeply moving story of 
one of his old Delhi friends; who. was noted 
for the originality of his educational ideas and 
for his earnest desire for unity between the 
different religions in India, and for friendship 
between East and West. The author gives 
here, along with the porirait of his friend, an 
historical sketch of great value reve: ihe 
situation at Delhi before the Mutiny, Con- 
taining illustrations of Dethi, this book 
would be of great value as a living 
ment to anyone travelling in the and 
visiting that city. As regards the subject of 
the memoir, Zaka Ullah was one of the first 
batch of Indians who joined the school at 
Delhi, founded in pre-Mutiny days to impart 
English education and teach the Western 
sciences. He was aman of ideas and took 
a keen interest in the ‘Aligarh Movement.’ 
He was one of the last who was almost 
directly connected with the old Moghal court, 
In this book, we have the life-story of an un- 
ostentatious yet sincere worker by a man 
who is very well known in India for his 
sympathies with Indian aspirations and who 
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was personally acquainted with Zaka Ullah. 
The book will be read with interest by all 
who want tọ learn about Old Delhi and its 
residents. 


‘Sir Asutosh Mookerji: A Study—By 
PC. Sinha. (The Book Company, Lid., 44А 
College Square, Calcutta.) 1928. 


Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume. —Edited 
by (the late) J. N. Samaddar. (Thacker, Spink 
& Co., Esplanade, Calcutta.) 1925. 


Mr. P. C. Sinha's S/r. Asutosh. Mookerji : 
A Study is the first work on the subject and, 
on the whole, 4 creditable performance for à 
pioneer work. We gladly endorse what 
Sir C. V. Raman says in his foreword: 
“Few will question that a biography of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerji is well worth writing. 
The extraordinary abilities and personality 
of the man commanded admiration and re- 
spect from all, and a record of his fife and 
achievements cannot fail to prove an inspira- 
tion to his countrymen, young and old, both 
now and in future generations. Combining 
im himself the intellectual outlook of a great 
scholar with the Napoleonic vigour of a man 
of action, Sir Asutosh had few equals in his 
lifetime, either in India or outside И. In 
attempting, for the first time, to collect the 
available materials concerning the life of Sir 
Asutosh and presenting them in a readable 
form, Mr. Sinha has rendered a distinct 
public service.” This is just the view we take 
alike of the subject of the memoir and the 
author's performance. The late Professor 
Samaddar’s Memorial Volume constitutes 
an excellent supplement to Mr. Sinha's sketch. 
It contains thirty-eight contributions of great 
value by well-known Indian and European 
scholars on the different branches of Indology 
to which Sir Asutosh was devoted. Students 
of indian research and scholarship will find 
in this book highly useful and instructive in- 
formation. 


Rajarshi Ram Mohan Roy and Brah- 
marshi Keshab Chandra Sen—By Manila! 
C. Parekh. (Oriental Christ House, Rajkot, 
Kathiawad.) 
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Raja Ram Mohan Roy's Mission to Eng- 


land—By Brajendranath Banerji. MN M: 
Roy Chowdhry & Co., College Street, 
Market, Caleutta,) 


There is more than one life, їп English, 
both of Ram Mohan Roy and Keshab Chandra 
Sen. And yet the studies presented by Mr. 
Manilal Parekh are yery welcome. The 
author himself is. a well-known writer and 
mystic and professes (о be a follower 
of Christ, but not of Christianity or Church- 
ianity. Heis now gone to Europe to preach 
what he regards as genuine Christianity of 
the Christ to the Western nations. So his 
two studies have an individuality about them, 
which is generally lacking in the average 
biography. Thus his vivid sketches and 
studies of ihe careers of the two great 
Bengalee reformers will usefully supplement 
their biographies. Mr. Brajendranath Baner- 
jis account of Raja Ram Mohan Roy's 
mission to England is of great value, based 
às it is ou uapublished records, 


Prophet Muhammad —By Ahmad Shai. 
(Natesan & Co,, Madras.) }929. 


The Prophet of Islam -By Muhammad 
Ali. (Dar-ul-Kitab Istamia, Ahmadiyya Build- 
ings, Lahore.) 1929. 


Mr. Ahmad Shafi presents, in his Prophet 
Muhammad, an unvarnished and straightfor- 
ward outline of the chief incidents that mark- 
ed the career of a great world-personality, 
The incidents and conclusions recorded in this 
sketch have been taken from the book written 
by the late Maulana Shibli and other sources. 
Моа Yakub Hasan has contributed two 
learned chapters on the Quran and Hadith 
and has given selections therefrom, which 
virtually complete the book. For the life of 
Muhammad, as of any prophet, will be in- 
complete without the teachings ; and we are 
glad to find in this excellent monograph copious 
extracts fromthe sayings of the Prophet culled 
from various sources . .. Mr. Muhammul Ali's 
Prophet of Islam is planned оп {һе same lines 
and it offers an excellent sketch of the salient 
points of the career of the greatest Arabian 
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who evér lived. lt is primarily meant 
for non-Muslims and —shonld appeal to 
fem. 


A Woman of India—By G. 5. Dutt, (The 
Hogarth Press, 52 Tavistock Square, London, 
W; C, 1.) 1925, 


In his A Woman of /ndia, Mr. Ч. 5, Оши 
(of the Indian Civil Service in Bengal) pre- 
sents a sketch of his fate wile—Saroj Nalini— 
a daughter of Mr. Brajendra Nath De, himself 
one of the first batch of Indians in the Civil 
Service. The lady was the founder of the 
Mahila Samiti movement in Bengal and 
the chief Interest of the book lies in it that 
it presents a comprehensive sketch of that 
movement ; which since January, 1925 [when 
Saro} Nalini was cut off in the prime of her 
youth) has rapidly developed not only in that 
province, but also in those of Assam and 
Bihar and Orissa. The value of the book 
is considerably enhanced by a sympathetic 
Introduction by the Rev. C. F. Andrews and 
an inspiring l'oreword by Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore. both of whom knew her very well. 
The proceeds of the book go to the cause for 
which Saroj Nalini gave her life. We trust, 
therefore, it will prove to he onë of the 
‘best-sellers, and will command an ех- 
tensive circulation. 


Shivaji Sowvenir—Fdited by Q. S. Sar- 
desai. (K. B. Dhawale, Bookseller, Girgaum, 
Bombay.) 1928. 


Мг. 0. 5. Sandessi's compilation was 
issued in connection with the celebrations 
of the Shivaji tercentenary in May, 1927. 
li comprises three sections —English, Mara- 
thi and Hindi and Gujarati. The English sec- 
lion — besides a foreword-—has twelve different 
sub-sections containing highly useful and 
informaiive matter on topics relating 1o 
Shivall and his times. Apart from matter 
which embodies the resul of moderi- re- 
search, there is one section devoted to-origi- 
nal documents. These include Shahaji's 
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officers. Al] these are. of very great value 
fo the student of the Mahratta period of 
Indian history, For the rest, there is other 
much useful matter in this very instructive 
compilation, which should interest all Indian 
historical writers. Asa contribution to the 
history of the man who “taught modert 
Hindus to rise to the full stature of their 
growth,” the book has a distinct value of Its 
own, 


RECENT LITERATURE OF TRAVEL 


Friendly Siam—By Ebbe Kornerup. (G. 
P: Putnam's Son, Ltd., 24 Bedford Street, Lon- 
don.) 1929. 


Friendly Siam is the work of a Danish 
traveller and the translation js well-rendered. 
It is a travel book full of highly interesting 
information, The author was allowed by the 
reigning prince to go everywhere and sec 
everything: which he puts down systematically 
place by place and illustrates with photo- 
graphs. Itis evidently a most fascinating: 
country of courteous people much, as we sity, 
behind the times with its feadalism, but go- 
ahead in many other ways. The hook is à 
story of pure enjoyment of life lived among 
the people of the country. In one marked 
respect it follows traditional lines, for it is 
seldom that travellers in Siam do not indulge 
in am imitation of the emotional style of Pierre 
lot. Our author is a master of descriptive 
language and has a keen eye for colour; 
lis descriptions of (he virgin forests of Siam 
and of ils waterways, of sunset and tropical 
night are excellent poems in prose. The 
author's story is certainly a series of 
emphasis, li more reservedin nature, the 
reader may find a note of artificiality and 
feel thal some descriptions are sophisticated, 
but the general atmosphere of the book is 
traditional setting. The 
scope of the work under consideration is 
comprehensive and ithe author deals with 
the country as a whole, and noi only—as 


letter to Aly Adil Shah, a (Persian) firman, 
Shivaji's letter to his father, another letter 
to Maloji Ghorpade and also letters to his 


many writers do—with Bangkok, the capital, ч 
only. The maps and illustrations add to the V 
value of the letter-press. — | 
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An Account of a Motor-Car Journey 
from London to Delhi: Express to 
Hindustan— By H. М. Ellis. (John. Lane, 
The Bodley Head, Ltd., London.) 1929. 


ii 
.a&xpress to Hindiustan 2 the Story of a Motor 
Car Journey from London to Delhi by Mr. H. M. 
Ellis, is the record oí an unusual attempt by 
three Australians to reach Australia by motor- 
car over а route in which sea travel 
was reduced toa maximum of 800 miles. 
Although bad weather prevented the remain- 
der of the journey, the author and his com- 
panions were the first people to complete a 
motor-car journey from London to India 
without taking train or crossing unnecessary 
water anywhere. The route followed was 
through Vienna, Budapest, Sofia, Constan- 
linople, Aleppo and Bagdad, and the party 
had many strange experiences, including im- 
prisonment in Turkey and breakdowns in in- 
accessible places, The book is a very read- 
able account of a journey which was notable 
as a ieat of endurance boih on the part of 
the car and iis inmates. The author has left 
out all technical detalls and written bis story 
in what ihe French call the anecdotique style, 
knocking off the miles with bursts of bois- 
terous humour and snatches of song, with 
ihe resul that the book is a scrumptious 
work of travel, Much the best part of 
the narrative is the section—about half 
the book—dedling with Turkey. The 
Turks on ihe whole treated the motorists 
kindly, in spite of ihe playful efforts of 
Ihe authors companions; but they had 
some troubles. They were under open 
arrest for some days at Ismid. Beyond 
Konia they stuck |n the mud and nearly 
got into trouble with the villagers; and 
between Konia and the Cilician Cates they 
had іо wail three weeks for spare: parts. 
During this delay the author had talks with 
Turks who had seen the Kut prisoners and 
the Armenians as they passed thal way, and 
came close to being knifed by aman who 
said he wsed to be Enver Bey’s chauffeur. 
Mr. Ellis captures our fancy with his: story 
of the Persian carpets. The peopie in Yezd 
kept on running out and putting. carpets 
in front of the car. At first the motorisis 


thought this was a hint lo them to stop, 
but afterwards they found this was the local 
way of making carpets old for Americans | 
Altogether, it is a very delightful book. 


On Mediterranean Shores—By Emil 
Ludwig. (George Allen & Unwin, Lid, 
Museum Street, London, W. C.) 1929. 


Herr Emil Ludwig is one of the foremost 
literary men in Germany and has long since 
made his mark—especially as a biographer. 
In his latest book, culled Orr Mediterranean 
Shores, he traverses the new sphere of the 
literature of travel. In it Herr Ludwig sets 
out from Genoa, visits Capri and Paestum, 
spends.a considerable lime in Sicily, looks 
for a momen! at Tunis, iraverses  Egvpl, 
goes thence to Constantinople, crosses Asia 
Minor, gets back to Greece by way of Pales- 
tine, and makes his way home to Venice. 
An almost stereotyped round, you may сау: 
but the famous author of Christ, Napoleon 
and Aismarck gives us no. ordinary book of 
travel, and his account is aleri, sympathetic, 
charming, and entrancing. We are aware |b 
opinions are apt to be divided about books 
of travel, and what might seem fascinating 
to one critic might prove tedious to another. 
Thus one critic of the book under notice has 
recorded his opinion about it as follows : 
“His descriptions seem to us to degenerate 
more often than nol into mere pretentious 
wordiness, and his reflections bear the stamp 
of counterfeit emotion. Only once. in his 
description of Troy, does he seem to ube 
genuinely moved by the place he is describieg. 
This. book is, in fact, fustian. When Herr 
Ludwig wrote his Life of Christ, he was widrly 
suspected of literary charlatanism, His 
sent book seems to us to justify thal sus ei- 
cion. The ungenerous might be inclinjd 
to label it literary bàrnstorming," Ths 
seems lo us * Johnsonese run mad.’ |n our 
opinion iiis a book which every impartial 
reader will find ‘beautiful and enter- 
iaining, and those, who {like the present 
reviewer] have themselves revelled in the 
glory oí the Mediterranean shores, will 
be stirred to the depths of their hearts by 
ihe perusal of this beautitully-written book. 
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An Adventurous Journey— Russia, 
Siberia, China—By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
{Thoraton B terworth, Lid. 15 Bedford 
Street, London: W.C.) 1929. 


We welcome the revised and popular edi- 
tion of Mrs. Tweedie's book, which was origi- 
nally issued in 1926. She experienced rather 
more adventure than she cared to appreciate, 
After leaving China because of the. civil war 
in the winter of 1924, she determined to 
return to its lure in more peaceful times. 
As n means To that end she went to Russia 
in April, 1925, saw sights and heard tales 
that have made her call a chapter + Russia 
im Rags,” and another ‘Hell.’ Crossing 
Siberia, which was even worse, led to many 
queer and some terrible experiences. And 
when she landed in China, at Harbin. she 
found civil war had ceased for the moment. 
bui a more serious anti-loreign war was 
begioning, inflamed by the Soviets who had 
crossed Siberia with her. She stayed many 
‘months in China during some of the most 
anxious days for Europeans. Before she 
left a new civil war was well under way; and 
the foreign boycott and intimidation were 
still in full force. Adventures and unique 
experiences indeed befell this. much-iravelled 
lady, often called by the press * the world's 
greatest woman traveller," ami her book 
under notice is a wonderfully graphic delinea- 
tion of the lights and shadows in the 
countries she traversed, 


Dreiser Looks at Russia—By Theodore 
Dreiser, (Constable & Co,, 10-12 Orange 
Street, London.) 1929. 


Theodore Dreiser, a well-known American 
novelist, visited Russia at the invitation of 
the Soviet Government and surveyed the 
working of the communist State, from a 
critical but sympathetic standpoint, He 
travelled fo such far inland cities and ont- 
lying regions as Perm, Novgorod, Kiev, 

һагкой, Rostov, Tiflis, Baku, Batoum and 
Odessa. In fact, his tour was planned on 
& comprehensive scale, In this book he tells 
of what he doesn't like as well as of whai 
he does; and there {5 genuine interest as 
well as valuable information to be derived 
from the chapters on Women and the Sex 
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Question; Literature and Art; Religion; 
Propaganda ; the Peasant; and the Russian 
versus the American Te t And 
there is humour, charm and pathos in * There 
Russian Restaurants’ and * Vignettes,’ 
Though but a small book on a large subject, 
itis marked by truth and candour and is A 
n contribution to the study of modern 
ussia. 


The Egypt 
Gladys Peto, 
London.) 1929. 

Things Seen in Sicily —By Isabe! Emer- 
son. (Seely Service & Co., LuL, 196. Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London.) 1929. 

We have already noticed appreciatively 
the earlier volumes of the * Outward Bound 
Library, in which Miss Peto's Egypt has 
now appeared. [tis a series of illustrated 
handbooks for the information and entertain- 
ment of travellers, which aims at presenting 
a vivid, accurate and absolutely up-to-date 
view of the life under post-war conditions in 
all parts of the British Empire. Every 
author is a writer of established. reputation 
(in many cases a woman writer) who has 
lately made his or her home in the country 
depicted ; and the same requirement has been 
made of each artist. The books, therefore, 
may be taken not as transient ‘impressions,’ 
but as the fruit of intimate and up-to-date 
knowledge. Miss Peto’s Egypt is comprehen- 
sive in Scope, practical in design and vividly 
depicts life, as it is today, in the land of 
the Nile. . Isabel Emersons Things 
Seen in Sicilyis.a charming description of one 
of the most beautiful islands of the world, 
with its many ancient buildings of 
sandstone and its interesting people, their 
legends and history. h is quite worthy of 
the ‘Things Seen” series. 


of the Sojourner— By 
(J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd, 


LATEST TOURIST LITERATURE 


A Satchel Guide to Europe—By W. J. 
Кын, — edition. Revised аш 
enlarg Do Crockett. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, Boston, U.S.A., =< бш 


Allen Unwin, Ltd, 40 Museum Street, 
London, W. C.) 1929. 
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The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe — 
By E. C. Stedman. Edited hy T. L- Stedman 
Twenty-fourth edition, {Roberti M- McBride 
Å Co., New York, U.5.A.) 1928. | 

We welcome once agaln the new editions 
of the two highly useful and-excellent Ameri- 
can guides to Europe, which have passed 
through: many editions, The late Dr, Rolfe's 
book is a very useful, reliable -and readable 
travelling companion for the tourist іп 
Europe, which has been bronght to 4 
rare standard of accuracy and thoroughness. 
Clear, compact. and comprehensive, it 
gives in its revised and enlarged edition 
wonderfully detailed and clear maps and 
lowrn-plans and the freshest information on 
all matters relating (о European travel. 
This guide has now. reached its forty-ninth 
edition. lt is essentially practical in scope 
and design, and it hus condensed successfully 
avasi mass of sound information which 
gives the tourist all that he need know to 
make his tour comfortable and interesting: 


The select bibliographies are a very useful 


feature of the Sutchel Gunite, which is: the 
indispensable travelling companion for the 
tourist in Europe, giving as it does the latest 
information on all kinds oi travel, including 
molor and airplane. lt will save time and 
money, as every important route is described, 
the war zones are fully treated, and all in- 
formation essential for an easy, economical 
and delightiul tour is clearly given in the 
fullest. detail. In spite of its nearly six 
hundred pages of small bul clear print, it is 
handy enough for a satchel or handbag and 
it supplies a veritable cyclopzedia of Baropean 
travel. 

lis competitor, compiled by Mr. Stedman, 
is also a meritorious work in its sphere. For 
more than twenty-five years it has been 
thoroughly fested by wide use among. travel- 
lers. Its convenient size, logical arrange- 
ment and compactness of information, make 
it of inestimable value throughout (hose 
portions of Europe generally covered in a 
Single tour. The present edition has been 
carefully revised up-to-date, and furnished with 
entirely new maps, especially prepared. for 
the purpose. Further, dis scope ls more 
comprehensive and ittraversesa larger ground 


khan the Satchel Guide. — dts size, adapted to 
ihe pocket — which is its distinctive feature— 
and its lucid arrangement render it highly 
useful to travellers in Europe: lt were much 
to be wished that there was available to the 
tourists in India‘a pocket-guide modelled up- 
on these two excellent American hand-books 
to Europe. 


The Official Pocket Guide to Europe 
and The Real North America Pocket 
Guide-Book —By Harman Black. (Real Book 
Company, Woolworth Building, New York, 
U.& A.) 1929, 

Mr. Harman Black's series of guides, 
called * Black's Blue-Books '—so named be- 
cause of the colour of their covers and also 
their authoritative information derived from 
Official sources—are truly unique in the litera- 
lure of travel at any tate,in English, They 
are in the matter of books for travellers what 
lablaids are in medicine—1he concentrated. 
essence of highly rarefied, up-to-date, practical 


information, giving. just the quintessence 
which a traveller is likely to require. They 
are thus remarkable for brevity, comprehen- 


siveness anil:simplicity and wi help lo reduce 
to à minimum the time, expense and worry 
of travel and the study of voluminous guides, 
as they boil down to their last essence the 
directions for travel, and are equally careful 


in what they describe and in what they omit, 


They give (in clear readable type) practical 
information and sound advice about all 


matiers apperiaining to travel and facilitate 


reference by supplying maps, indexes of 
routes, plan for using the books, tables oi 
principal objects of interest (in ‘plack-face 
type) anid lists of worthwhile things, Of 
this series of many volumes, three of the 
best-known are The Real Round the World 


Gaide—the first and the only one so far (im 


English) describing a complete eastward and 
westward trip, The United States and Canada 
Povket Gaide—now issued, duly revised and 
enlarged, 45 The Real North America Pocket 
Guite-Book—dealing not only with Canada 
and the United States, but also with the rest 
of North America and even Hawai—and 
last but not least She Official (Guile io Enrope, 
anew édition of which—thoroughly revised 
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and carefully overhauled—has been issued 
during the current year. | 

Considering the scope and the object of the 
series in which it appears, Mr- Black's Guide to 
Europe differs materially (in its treatment of 
the subject dealt with) from the two descriptive 
guides to Europe, noticed above. It can be 
justly characterized as—so lo say— an up-to- 
the minute Guide to European travel and also 
to Egypt and Palestine, while it gives the fullest 
particulars {in a booklet in pocket) of all the 
air Services, with schedules, of routes, distan- 
ces and fares, For the rest, its distinctive 
features are; outline maps showing the dis- 
tances between the places covered in the book, 
and the time required by train, ship or aulomo- 
bile between these places, all of new Europe 
under Versailles treuty boundaries, including 
new Russia, no abbreviations, and the arrange- 
ment oi the countries and maps in alphabetical 
order, indexes of maps, cities and countries in 
front of the book, and referencesto pages where 
places are actually described in black-facetype, 
also complete study and research reierences to 
Emyclopridia Britannica by volumes, page and 
maps, systematic continuous trips through 
each country and each city as a unit, also 
complete general European trips, every route 
to the metropolis of. each country (by land or 
sea) from every frontier, each city’s objects 
of interest in "black-face type, the direction 
travelled —North, East, , West, and last- 
ly complete airplane routes throughout 
Europe, with detailed information about air- 
travel in the form referred to above. Put 
Shortly, li is difficult to over-rate the usetul- 
ness and value of a skilfully-compiled book of 
reference like Mr. Black's Official Pocket Guide 
to Earope, with the aid of which the worries 
incidental to travel im the British Isles and 
on the Continent will be reduced to a mini- 
mum and the information contained in which 
will conduce alike to comfort, economy and 
enjoyment, 


Passing Through Germany —(Terramare 
Office, 23 Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 48, 
Germany.) Sixth edition, 1929, 

Printed and published in Bertin, Passing 
Through Germany is a capital annual guide- 
book (is English) to that great country. The 
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edition. under notice for (1929-30) is the sixth 
annual publication. |t deals mot only with 
the scenes and sights of the important cities. 
but also natural scenery, religious art, music, 
aviation, automobilism, city life, ГР» indus- 
tries and scientific studies. 3 at 
printed, well-got-up, beautifully illustrated 
and embellished with maps, Passing Through 
Germany is not so mach a e-book аѕ ап 
almost ideal supplement to lekers. The 
contributor's who's who shows that the book 
has been written by experts; hence why itis 
not only accurate, sound and informative, but 
also readable and interesting. As some of 
the articles are changed, from year to year, it 
would be as well to. indicate in each anneal 
edition those omitted and the new ones in- 
troduced, |t would be still better if euch 
edition, in future, had a table of ihe articles 
omitted, with referesce given to thè particu- 
lar issue in which they appeared. This 
will be of great assistance to lovers of Ger- 
many, who may possess aset of this highly 
interesting, instructive and informative work 
of reference and study combined. 


The British tsles—-Pourth aod enlarged 
edition (Ed. J. Burrow & Co,, Ltd, Central 
House, 43-5-7 Kingsway, London.) 1929. 

The fourth, remodelled and enlarged edi- 
tion of The British. [sles —issued in associa- 
lion with the White Star line— is a compré- 
hensive hand-book (о Great Britain and 
Ireland on new and improved lines and will 
be highly useful to tourists in these countries. 
Embellished with 28 maps and plans, which 
materially enhance (he usefulness of the 
letter-press —it contains 4 complete gazetteer 
of the principal towns and places famed for 
their beauty, history or antiquarian features: 


list of the chief show-places throughout the 


country with hours of admission; concise 
guide to London; outline tours of the favour- 
Ие British touring areas; descriptive list of 
the noted architectural treasures of Great 
Britian ; section on American pilgrim shrines; 
calender of annual -classic sports, events and 
quaint local customs worth seeing with the 
dates, together with a great amount of valuable 


information not found in the ordinary guide- 
books.. The arrangement of the 


descriptive 
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matier is alphabetical and topographical 
and is thos likely to facilitate reference for 
ihe. tourist im a hurry. The range of its 
practical information is wide and the book, 
ds 4 whole, will be invaluable (o short-term 
tbürisis. 


The ' Pilot Guide Books'—(Ihe Pilot 
Press, 2 Little Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W: C. 2.) 1929, 

The Pilot Press have embarked upon a 
new series of guides, which are well-planned 
and well-written. The series is intended to 
comprise almost all ihe lamous cities and his- 
toric sites in Britain, such as Oxford; Cam- 
bridge, Stratiord (upon Avon), Exeter, Canter- 
bury, Wisdsor and others. The first three 
volumes issued deal with the two University 
towns of Oxford and Cambridge and Shakes- 
peare's birthplace, Straiford. These illusirated 
booklets are both descriptive and informative, 
апі each contains practical information for the 
guidance of the tourists. When completed, 
the series (as a whole) will be one of the 
best for the tourists in Britain, 


A Tourist's Guide to Ireland —Dy Liam 
O'Flaherty. (The Mandrake Press, 41 Museum 
Street, London, W. C, 1.) 1929, 


Book of Dublin —Edited by B. Hobson. 
(Thi Corporation of Dublin, Dublin, Ireland.) 
929, 


These two guide-books to (Ireland and her 
capital) differ entirely in (heir scope, scheme 
and outlook, Mr. O'Plaheriy’s Tourists 
Guide £o [reland is not a guide-book ai all, in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term, It is 
neither descriptive, practical, nor topographi- 
cal, but purely psychological. It does not 
describe places, does not tell vou what to see, 
where lo go to, or even what to do, but 
analyses -skilfully and deftly. the psychology 
oi ihe Irish priests, politicians, publicans and 

asants: Though, therefore, nol a guide- 

ook, it will be found highly useful by tour- 
ists in Ireland asa supplement lo the guide- 
books to that country-..--.--Mr. Hobson's 
book of Dublin is the official hand-book to the 
capital of Ireland, issued by the Corporation 
of that city. Iris a capital, illustrated hand- 


г 


book to the metropolis of Ireland —or rather 
techni to that of the Irish Pree State, 
It describes succinctly—yet in. sufficient detall 
for the purposes of the resideni in or visitor 
to Dublin—the scenes and sites; arts and 
craits, manulactures and commerce, iransport 
facilities, libraries and museums, academics 
and galleries, holiday resoris and suburbs, 
parks and gardens and other important 
aspects and institutions of the capital of the 
country, and. às sach it will be found highly 
useful. But it lacks practical information, 
which should be provided in the next edition, 


. Salter's Guide to the Thames —By J. H. 
Saler and Jd. A. Salter- (Salter Bros. Lida 
Folly Bridge, Oxford.) 1929. 


Burrows Guide to the River Thames— 
By A. D. Murray. (Ed.—J. Burrow Co; 
Ltd., Central House, 43-57 Kingsway, London, 
W. C. 2.) 1929, 

Both the above guides are well-known 
to the many frequenters of the Thames. valley, 
Mr: Murray's Barrows Gaide—which is issued 
on behalf of the Thames Boating Trades 
Association—is Лисій, апі compact but 
rather condensed; whereas that by Messrs. 
Salier is systematic, detailed and compre- 
hensive, Both are well-illustrated and 
embellished with sectional maps of the river 
and folding maps of the Thames valley. 
Barrows Onide ls a new work, while Salers 
Gaule is now in its thirty-first edition, Each 
of these (wo guides. will serve ihe object of 
the average travellerin the Thames valley, 
while armed with both of thent—which 
usefully supplement each other—he will 
have at his command a4  well-arranged 
conspectus of highly useful and practical 
information about all details of travel in the 
Thames region. 


RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE 


The Bloody Assize—By Sir Edward 
Parry. (Ernest Benn, Ltd,, Bouverie Street, 
Strand, London.) 1929. 

His Honour Sir Edward Parry's The 
Bloody Assize is an account of the terrible 
tragedy of 1685, known in history as * The 
Blood Assize.’ The author has followed the 


i 


methods. of portraying the true facis ot his- 
tory in the graphic and readable form, which 
he used with such signal success іп his 
previous work, The Overbary Mystery, The 
political causes of the Bloody Assize are fully 
treated of, but the main: theme of this book 
is the drama enacted by human beings and 
illustrated by scenes actually played. Three 
men of strange and varied characters, whese 
lives were full of colour and adventure, all 
oung men of the Same age, seem to have 

ñ fated to bring about this tragedy by 
their selfish ambitions and to have destroyed 
themselves with their victims, The careers 
of two cvil-doers, George Jeffreys and Titus 
Oates, and the sad story of the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, and the part played by 
common citizens, innocent and guilty, great 
and small, who became involved in their 
conspiracies and adventures, make a stirring 
drama of a remarkable period of England's 
history. The story of the Bloody Assize has 
to be gathered from letters and memories and 
dying speeches and the traditions and legends 
of the countryside. Fully to understand these 
fragments it is good to visit the actual scenes 
they describe. Much of the England of 1685 
is happily for the historian even today. You 
may still stand on the Cobb at Lyme Regis 
where Monmouth landed, and follow his 
marches through Dorset and Somerset, as the 
author has done, and picture the debacle at 
Sedgemoor, Moreover, you can visit the 
great halls of Winchester and Taunton and fill 
them in imagination with the victims of 
Jeffrey's lust of cruelty, By his methods 
of breathing the spirit of life into bones of 
things, which being dry as dust the world 
is condemned to oblivion, the author has 
constructed a picture of the age and a 
narrative of the tragedy which is of fascinat- 
ing interest, Titus Oates, Judge Jeffreys, the 
Duke of Monmouth, and the Monmouth 
rebellion live most ایال‎ in these pages. 
Judge Parry bas undertaken much research 
work ood has approached the handling of 
his material as an expert lawyer with a 
lifelong experience of the value ої 
evidence. The result is that we have con- 
siderable new light shed on the chief 
characters in the great Monmouth drama. 
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For this especially the book is worth careful 


Legal Aspect of Social Reform—By 
Рап Appasamy, M.A., LL.B. (Christian 
Literature Society for India, Madras.) 1929. 


Mr, Paul Appasamy's Legal Aspects of 
Social Reform is a. work. which breaks new 
ground, both ín law and in Indian sociology. 
lt is a highly interesting book, as it deals 
with problems of social reform, which are 
to the fore today in India, from the point of 
view of a legal expert. |t sets before the 
ordinary reader in clear language the direc- 
tions in which Hindu Law should be 
reformed. А genuine attempt is made in it 
to appreciate whatever is fine behind the 
ancient laws of India and to adapt it to 
modern conditions, and thus this book has 
à distinct value of its own at the present 
juncture. The author takes ihe three prin- 
cipal peculiarities of the Hindu Law—the 
status of women, caste and the joint family— 
and he treats them from the point of view of 
a legal expert. He is fully at home with his 
subject and writes with the authority of a 
trained mind. The book is not a text-book, 
though many important cases are referred 
to, neither is it a treatise. Its chapters are 
short and to the point and aré arranged in 
an orderly sequence. The author shows A 
careful appreciation of what is fine and just 
in the old Hindu Law, butit is not difficult 
to See that at heart he is a modernist and that 
he would be glad to see many doubtful old 
customs dr lt is a very informing 
little volume, useful to the thoughtful layman 
tather than to the practising lawyer for 
whom it is probably not meant, At the 
same time, the book will appeal to all edu- 
cated Indians interested in social reform and 
progress by means of legislation —though 
whether the result obtained by legislative 
interference is worth having is a proposition 
open 1o doubt. But though the views 
expressed by the author—an Indian Christian 
and a high judicial officer in Madras—may 
hot prove palatable to some, they are none- 
the-less worthy of careful consideration at the 
hands of earnest reformers. 
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The Point-Noted Index of Cases Over- 
ruled and Reversed (1809—1929)—By 
A S Srinivasa Aiyar. (Law Publishing 
Company, Mylapore, Madras.) 1929. 

Mr, A. 5S. Srinivasa Aiyar’s Point-Noted 
Inilex of Cases Orerruled and Reversed (1809 — 
1929) will be found an exceedingly useful 
reference work by the Judiciary and the Bar. 
The need has been felt for a handy little 
book which shows at a glance to the busy 
practitioner whether (he cases that he 
proposes to rely on his arguments before 
the Court are good law or whether they have 
been overruled or reversed by — later 
decisions; and ii is this need thar has been 
met by this very useful publication. It is 
tedious work wading through digesis to find 
oul whether the cases that support your 
position are current law; for the digests 
deal with all cases, whether they support 
or rely on or dissent from or overrule 
or reverse. Such tedious reference is 
now obviated by this handy book which 
comprises in a tiny volume all references 
to cases which are no longer law, but which 
encumber the law reports and mislead the 
unwary practitioner or judge. The scope 
of the work is truly comprehensive. The 
compiler has considered all the cases 
reported in the authorised as well as un- 
authorised reports of the highest courts in 
British India and has carefully noted whether 
an entire case has been overruled or whether 
only one or more oi the questions. covered 
by it. The labour involved, in the prepara- 
tion of the work, must have been enormous. 
The printing and get-up arce quite satisfactory. 
If the book be revised, from time to time, and 
kept up-to-date, it will form a most useful 
Companion alike to the judge and (һе 
practising lawyer, 
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Rent and Revenue Law of the 
United Provinces—By L.P. Saksena. (Rai 
Sahab Ram Dayal Agarwala, Law Publisher, 
Allahabad.) 1929. 


Both these books deal with the revenue 
laws of the two neighbouring provinces of 


E. 1 


Land Registration Act 
rasad, B.L. (Pleader, Arrah, 


Bihar and Orissa and and Omsdh. Mr 
R. N. Prasad's M 7 
an excelien! annotated edition of the Bi 


Land Registration Act, which is in force Hi 
Beagal and also in Bihar and Orissa, The 


book is comprehensive in its scope and the 
notes are highly elncidative and fully 
explanatory. Il wlll he found to be of great 
wility to revenue officers and practitioners 
it revenue courts. ,.,, Mr. L. P. Saksena's 
Rent and Revenue Law of the United Provinces 
is intended as a guide for students and 
itis well-designed for the object in view. It 
covers in a short compass the whole ground 
oi rent and revenue law and procedure and 
will be of great assistance to law students 
who have to master the subject. 


Indian Administration—By M. R. 
балада, (Oxford University Press, Bombay.) 
9, 


That Professor Palande’s text-book called 
Indian Administration should have gone into 
a second edition in the course of three years 
from its first appearance, is a ‘conclusive 
proof as io its popularity amongst and 
usefulness to our college students, for whom 
it is primarily intended. At the same time, 
it is so well-planned and well-put and is 
withal so sound and accurate that it may 
justly claim to appeal to a much larger circle 
outside the colleges. Of the dozens and 
scores of such works published in recent 
years, if is one of the very good ones. 


ON THE EDITOR'S TABLE :: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 


Amongst Indian publishers few are more 
enterprising than the old-established firm 
of Messrs. D, B. Taraporewala Sons & Co., of 
190 Hornby Road, Bombay, Their latest 
important publication is Mr. K. M. Panikkar's 
Malabar and the Portuguese, Oi the author 
we can but reiterate that he is a thoughtful 
writer, who brings study and research to bear 
upon the historical subjects he handles, with 
the result that his works justly merit appre- 
cation for scholarship. His latest work is a 
valuable contribution to the history of south- 
eastern India. This is the first. comprehen- 
sive and connected history of the dealings of 
the Portuguese on the West Coast of India, 
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The whole story, from the first voyage to the 
final collapse of Portuguese power in India, is 
treated in considerable detail. Apart from 
its value to students of Indian history, Mr. 

Panikkar's book will appeal to all those in- 





terested in the relations between Europe anil 
Asia and in the wider problems of Empire, 
since British trade in the East is to a great 
extent inherited from the commercial mono- 
poly established by the Portuguese. The 
manuscript of the work, which is written from 
original sources was read with great interest 
and admiration by several eminent scholars 
including Sir Richard Temple and Sir 
Evan Cotton, Chairman ої the айан 
Historical Records Commission, Sir Richard 
Temple who contributes an appreciative and 
interesting foreword to this work, writes: 
"Mr. Panikkar has performed a work of 
value to students in providing a summary oj 
the history of the Portuguese in Malabar. 
He has, however, thus confined himself to a 
portion only of their doings in the East, rigor- 
ously moreover keeping to. this theme. and 
ihe chief value of his observations (to my 
mind) is that he gives the history from the 
point of view of the Indian who has been 
trained in historical research and js capable 
of bringing out the essentials of the story he 
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has to tell. |t is not a pleasant tale, but 
that js not his fault, —rather that of his sub- 
ject.” We readily and heartily endorse the 
encomium bestowed—and justly so—upon 
this young Malayali scholar by Sir Richard 
Temple. We shall watch his literary career 
with great interest. 


Amongst other books recently issued by 
Messrs. D. B. Taraporewala Sons & Co. (Horn- 
by Road, Bombay) we may particularly. deal 
with two concerned with the women's move- 
ment in India— Women in Modern india and 
ihe second edition of Professor N. S. Phadke's 
Sex Problems in India. To praise the tatter 
—which we have already noticed in terms 
of appreciation —would be an act of superero- 
gation, Ц deserves very wide circulation in 
view of the very great importance of the 
subject it deals with in a masterly way. 
Women in Modern fadia—which is introduced 
by Mrs. Naidu—is an excellent collection 
of fifteen essays by highly cultured Indian 
women writers on various subjects connected 
with the woman's movement in. this country, 
Written by persons who know what they are 
Writing about, these essays are highly in- 
formative and constitute a useful compendium 
of the present position of educational. and 
Social progress amongst Indian women, The 
book should appeal to all social reformers. 


We welcome the popular edition, in 
two volumes, of the revised text of Messrs. 
Monypenny and Buckle's Life of Disraeli: 
Earl of Beweonsfield (John Murray, Albemarle 
Streel, London, W. As Mr. Buckle him- 
self —who has edite the new edition —just! 
remarks the “Life has indeed been ork 
ticised for its bulk, bat of which the compre- 
hensiveness and authority have never been 
questioned." The book is not likely to be 
Superseded, as jt is bound to remain for all 
time the final authority on the full career of 
Disraeli, But in its” original six volumes, 
it was apt to prove bulky and unwieldy to 
handle. Therefore, Mr. Murray has decided 
fo reissue this standard work complete in 
two volumes, for a guinea, By the adoption 
OF very thin but durable paper, the whole of 
the leiter-press of the six volumes, including 
prefaces and appendices, is given, and 
nothing has been omitted except a certain 
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number of illustrations. Mr. Buckle has 
carefully revised the work throughout, but 
solely with the view of correcting mistakes, 
inaking needed explanations, and adding such 
new facts of importance—in themselves 
extremely few—as have come to light since 
the original publication. In its present form, 
bringing the book within the means of readers 
oi moderate means, this classic in biographical 
literature will be very welcome, 

Mr. A. S. MacNalty's Book of Crimes 
(Elkin Methews and Marrot, Lid, 54 Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C.1.) i5 a notable 
addition to the literature of criminology. This 
book contains twelve studies of crimes. It 
differs from the usual presentation of crime- 
stories in that the author, ineach case, has 
made it his aim to give something more 
than a bare narrative. By attention to the 
historical setting of the drama and the 
characters of the actors, he has written a 
book which is easy to read and is 
full of human interest. The crimes considered 
are mostly in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and a certain number of them are 
now given in detail for the first time. 
Mysteries of the nineteenth century, such as 
‘Madeleine Smith’ and ‘The ath of 
Charles Bravo, are also included, but eve 
concerning these more familiar cases the 
author has new information to give and fresh 
speculations to ailvance. There are also two 
stories and all lovers of ‘The Beggar's 
Opera’ will be interested to find one of them 
concerned with that demure flame of Mac- 
Heath, Jenny Diver. In many cases the 
author has fresh information to give and 
iresh speculations to advance, which make 
his book highly interesting. 

Mosi anthologies are restricted to English 
poetry, and exceptional interest, therefore, 
of World Poetry, 
edited by Mr. Mark Van Doren (Cassell & Co., 
Lid, La Belle Sauvage, London, E. C.) 
Lovers of poetry, will find in this volume 
examples of the best poetry of practically 
every country of the world, and in many 
Cases the poems will direct them to hitherto 
untapped sources of delight, Jn selecting 
the fo poems Mr. Van Doren has wisely 
made it a rule to admit only those which 
seemed to him beautiful in their English 


rendering, and no reader is likely to doubt. 
the soundness of his choice. Though the 
book runs to over 1,200 pages, it is not 
bulky. and. the three indexes—authors and 
translators, titles and first lines—add cally 
to its value. A comprehensive enticing’ of 
this kind has been wanted till now and it 
only remains to be said that the production— 
(уре, paper and printing—is worthy of the 
contents. Here for the first time the | 
of the world is made accessible to E 

readers, and this volume brings together the 
full chronological anthologies of the oetry 
of China, Japan, India, Persia, Arabia. the 
Hebrews, Egypt, Greece, italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Russia, Britain and 
America, It thus takes its place among the 
standard anthologies, as indispensable to 
every library as to every poetry lover. 

Mr, Clemeat Wood's. Ontiine of Man's 
Knowledge (Lewis Copeland Company, New 
York, U.S.A, and The Richards Press, Ltd., 
90. Newman Street, London) is a truly re- 
markable work—accurate, comprehensive and 
instructive. We welcome this book which 
contains, in à Single volume, the things that 
every informed person is expected to know. 
The author deals vividly with the history of 
man since he first appeared on the earth and 
with all his achievements in Science and in 
Art, This fascinating book is à story to read 
with excitement, to re-read with benefit, and 
to keep for constant reference. Itis divided 
into six sections: History, Science, Litera- 
ture, Art, Religion and Philosophy—each sub- 
divided into varioussub-sections, Here is a firm 
foundation, compressed into 600 pages; His- 
tory, with its romance and tragedy; Science, 
including animal life, astronomy, mathema- 
tics, modern inventions and Nature itself; 
Literature, from its beginning to the latest 
authors; Art, from neolithic stones to 
modern masters; Religion from its super- 
stitious origins, Philosophy, from age-old 
wisdom to modern philosophers—all com- 
pressed in a brilliantly-written volume 
which is graphically sketched the complete 
march of mankind. To conclude, the book is 
4 university in itself; its facts are marshalled 
in a masterly manner; and it is lucid in its 
style and modern in its point of view. It may 
justly be described as a synopsis of human 
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knowl ; a library in one volume; not 
only аы, for people who have not had 
time for much reading, but so brilliant and 
scholarly that it can be read with real interest 
and appreciation by those who are already 
sed of a good background of general 
owledge. At the end of the book isa 
chronological chart, extending tò many pages, 
arranged im six parallel columns, whereby 
man’s achievements in any century or part 
ofa may be seen ata glance. 

We have lying before us some excellent 
text-books of indian history for our young 
students—either new books or new editions, 
Amongst new books we have A History of 
India {in two separate parts dealing wiih the 
Hindu and the Mustim periods) by Professor 
Srinivasachari and Ramaswami Aiyangar 
(Srinivasa Varadachari & Co., 4 Mount Road, 
Madras). This is out-and-out ihe hesi text- 
book of the subject—absolutely sound, 
accurate, scholarly and impartial. But for 
those who may regard it as a little too com- 
prehensive for young students, we may safely 
recommend Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan's 
School History of Inia (Longmans, Green & 
Co.,6 Old Court House Street, Calcutta), 
which is fortunately not tainted with the 
author's spirit of blatant communalism, which 
— distigures his political writings. 

three new editions before us are Mr. 
Prothero's Short Primer of Indian History, 
revised and enlarged by Mr. T. O. Hodges; 
A History of Ancient and Modern India by 
the late Mr. R. C. Dutt, brought up-to-date by 
Professor Bokil (both issued by. Macmillan & 
Co., of St. Martin's Street, London) and a 
History of India by Mr. David Sinclair, revised 
by Mr. A. D. Dhopeshwarkar, with an addi- 
tional chapter on the present administration 
of India. (Oxford University Press, Bombay). 
Each of these three is for the average stu- 
dent, an excellent text-book. 

li is a great pleasure to welcome an 
authoritative work on India, which hails 
from America. The Annals is the organ 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Philadelphia, and its Septem- 
ber number contains a volume exclusively 
devoted to Indian topics. This particular 
volume has been published under the able 
editorship of Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar of the 
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Calcutta University. Itis one of the most 
authoritative publications of its kind issued 
ina foreign country, for in the list of its 


contributors oné finds such names as Sir Tej 


Bahadur Sapra, who writes the chapter on. 


Indian Constitution, Sir Lalabhai 

who writes on Industry and Commerce, Sir 
J. C. Coyaiee, who writes on money re- 
construction in India and Sir P. J. Hart 


who writes on the Indian Universities 


Messrs. Ramananda Chatterjee and A. H- 
Watson, who deal with journalism among 
indians and Anglo-Indians respectively, Ma- 


hatma Gandhi who writes on the Back- 


ward and Untouchable classes and the tate 
Lala Lajpat Raj, who writes on Europeanisa- 
tion and the Ancient Culture of India 
aré other eminent 
the scope of the work is fairly comprehensive. 
In the face of such a publication oné need 
have little fear for the pernicious propaganda 
launched by Mother India and works of that 
Пк. Unhesitatingly we would recommend 
this volume for careful reading to people not 
only in America but in every other foreign 
country, who may have some interest, 
however little, in India; while if should be 
also attentively studied by educated 
Indians, since it isa highly valuable compen- 
dium of accurate and sound information 
about Indian institutions and problems, 

The Madras Library Association, which 
is a registered institution, was formed as a 
sequel to the sessions of the All-India Librar 
Conference held in Madras in the year 1927. 
Its. object is to propagate and popularise the 
idea of the Library movement, to promote 
education by means of libraries and to 
encourage and foster mass education. [n order 
fo carry oul its objects the Association has 
now brought out a collection of valuable 
articles from the pen of many well-known 
men and earnest workers in tlie cause—called 
Library Movement. The Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri has furnished the wolume 
with asmall but forceful foreword in which lie 
emphasises the importance and timeliness oi 
the movement. The other essays also are by 
eminent writers: The Association has rightly 


recognised that the movement cannot make | 


much headway unless the vernaculars are used 
as instruments in its service, The volume, 


contributors. Thus 
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therefore, contains also essays in the principal 
vernaculars of the Southern Province, viz. 
Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam. The 
book, which is neatly printed and got-up, 
deserves to be widely read and kept in all 
reading rooms and libraries, as it is a pioneer 
work of great interest and usefulness in the 
interest of the library movement in this coun- 
try. As such it deserves wide circulation 
and genuine appreciation. 


The Process of Literature by Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie, M.A., D. Litt: (George Allen 
& Unwin, Lid., Museum Street, London) has 
as iis sub-title ' an essay towards some recon- 
siderations. The author is fully qualified 
for the task she has undertaken, Her book is 
a masterly study of the art of; letters consi- 
dered from anew point of view, as a process 
of human activity rather than as a series of 
objects produced by that activity. Il examines 
in detall ‘the process of literature’ from 
the stimulus of the writer by his experience 
öf life to the reader's reaction to what has 
been created as a result of that stimulus, and 
describes just how a book comes into being. 
И is Intended for the writer, critic, and 
teacher, as well as the professional psycho- 
logist. ltis by no means easy reading, but 
those who will persevere with it will find it 
highly stimulating and thought-provoking. 


The Renewal of Culture (Qeorge Allen & 
Unwin, Lid., Museum Street, London, E. C.) 
Ian excellent rendering into English from 
the Swedish of Lars Ringbom, and it is all 
for the best that this highly important work 
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has now been rendered accessible (thanks (о 
the enterprise of the Publishers) to English- 
knowing readers. Init Dr- Ringbom begins 
with a biological analysis of human society, 
and shows how human nature js dominated 
by the desire for power—creative or destruc- 
live. A civilisation in which a lust of desiruc- 
tive power predominates is doomed to extinc- 
tion. Progress is due to two antagonistic 
instincts —for seli-preservation and for race- 

reservation, individualist and collectivist. 

reedom nowadays is threatened by collecti- 
vism; we rely too much on subordination ; 
whereas it is free and voluntary co-operation 
that is required, an identification of individual 
and racial instincts. Dr. Ringbom, who has 
known the excesses both oi the Russian 
Imperial System and of the Mob Rule, sees 
signs of a new development. [n a work, so to 
say, breaking new ground, it is difficult to 
say that all the views expressed by the: 
author will command general assent. But 
howsoever that be, there can be no two 
opinions that his data and conclusions alike 
merit very careful consideration, 


Who's Who in Film Land, the second: 
edition of which has just appeared (The 
Diamond Press, Ltd., 128 Long Acre, London, 
W. C. 2) has been carelully edited by. Lang- 
ford Reed and Hetty Spiers. И is а biogra- 
phical Year-Book of 1,750 men and women 
of the screen. The sketches, though brief, 
are accurate and succinct and should interest 
that large circle of human beings who: 
obtain their recreation and entertainment from. 
cinema shows, 





* Fram the destined walls 
Of Combili, cent of Cathainn Can, 
And Sumarchaudl by Oxus, Témir's throne 
To Paquin of Sinoean Kings ; nnd thence 
To Acra nnd Lahore of the Grent Mogul,” 
Milton's Pervdise Laws, 


Tue Stanre of LAnore 


“They hiel now arrived at thy epleniid city of 
Lalare, whose mamusoleutns nnd shrines, marni- 
lirent &md numberless. .......would have | power- 
ELLEN the heart anil imagination of Lalla 
Roo - zii ucl brilliaut diaplawe üt life nmi 
dsimanitry — the palaces and domed and 
fil minnrete of Lahore, mude the city altogether 
n place of enehantment"—Moores — Lalln 


" Fresh gardens and heavy trees beside well- 

t ronds, cool honses and an upstanding carhed- 
dispersed aver four »quare miles of ground, 

und bailes the Mall the bitter amell and zilenee 
ОЁ сж дан зор. Offices there am too... Toomy 
1lequate ;- hospital and colleges, institutes 

mud horteultural  gardens........2]| thmt makes 
for contentment wl efficieney. Thrust tightly 
into one upper corner of this.city E Mea anil 
spaces, 211). nudging i£ umcertamniy in tal OREN 
SE are the crooked alleys of the densely-panked 
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"t. Lahore: Wy T. H. Thorutón and J. 1. Kipling. 
3. Lahore: Пу Byed Mihaminad Lati Khan Bahalur. 


nntivse town. 


Beyond that, again, бена the 
wooded level to. the "Nope gs inhospitable bulk 
of rel sandstone rises, sign  unmistaknhle of yet 


anotherof ihe palace foripesea of thé 
* A& Lahore"— Pereeval Landón: in his Mader 
Hie. dt, 


" Labore.,.......has a history ollenmugh...... 
.. going far back beyond — — annales 
When Alexander the Great ns hêr, Lahore... 
wae certainly an imposing eitr, There nre tem- 
ples tnd mosques anh tombe by 
some of them linya enabled inte... „Песау, 2... 
nid mnny.are-sonreely distiiguishüble from ium- 
hle«lown wid deserted houses, һе: авот 
edificas rear] by the modern: rulers... tell af 
another aspect of affairs, in which lavish magni- 
fence, the splendour of lost arts, the pride of 
despotism, have given place to quiet work, to 
unrestimg effort in a stupendous: task... .....t0 even 
handed justice, That is La SS 
Henry Crnik in his Impressions of India, 


The above four extracts put into a 
nutshell the chief scenic attractions of 
Lahore, To begin with, all ihat is best in the 
shape of splendid monuments belongs (in 
Milton's words) to the’ Lahore of the Great 
Mogul "—no remains of any pre-Mogul 
architecture being in existence. Similarly, 
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Moore, in describing, in Lalla Rookh, 
" the splendid citv of Lahore," refers to 
"dis mauseleums and shrines, magnificent 
and numberless " and to its *' palaces and 
domes and gilded  minarets"——all о 
which we owe to Akbar and his des- 
cendants. Mr, Perceval Landon and Sir 
Henry Craik—while referring respectively 
to the " red sandstone-palace of the Moguls" 
and the temples and mosques and tombs by ihe 
score," —draw prominent attention to. “ the 
handsome edifices reared by modern rulers," 
їп the “shape of “ offices----.-... hospitals, 
colleges, institates and horticultural gardens.” 
The: attractions of Lahore thus consist of 
the mosques and palaces reared by the 
Mogul Emperors and thelr administrators, 
and the public buildings which we owe to 
the British, Hindu, Buddhist, Jain and Pathan 
remains- are non-existent (except. what сап 
be seen in the Lahore Museum) and Sikh 
architecture, as exemplified in Ranjit Singh's 
Samadh, is at best tawdry and insignificant. 
Lahore thus cannot boast of any remains of 
antiquity and its interest to the student of 
Indian history is only sentimenial, as stand- 
ig on the site of an ancient city, close 
to the line of Alexander's march into (he 
Panjab, Por the sake of convenience, we 
shall first guide the visitor to:modern Lahore, 
it which the best objects worth seeing lie 
on the surface, and then lead him into the 
labyrinths of the. city, “ the crooked alleys 
ofthe densely-packed native town, in the 
words of Mr. Landon, in which are situated 
the famous mosques and ihe Mogul Fort. 


THE CiVIL STATION 


The civil station of Lahore is known as 
Donald Town and is named after Sir Donald 
Macleod; Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 
lH extends over a large area and is connect- 
ed by an excellent road with ihe cantonment 
of Meean Meer. Of the: latter, the “ military 
city," itis sufficient (o note that it is said by 
Mr. Reynolds-Ball to boast of the “ most 
prosperous cemetery of any military station 
in India!" The cil station is well laid out. 
lt is à city of handsome public edifices, excel- 
leni residential quarters, fresh and green 
public gardens and parks, with heavy and 
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unbrageous trees, all intersected by well-kept 
roads, the chief of which is that known. as: 
the Upper Mall (in common parlance only. 
“ The Mall’) along the length and nearabonts 
of which lie the principal public buildings, 
hotels and shops: The Mall boasts as hand- 
some edifices and well-stocked a range of 
shops as few other Indian cities, outside the 
presidency towns ; while the improvements it 
has undergone during the last two decades 
of the present’ century, have transformed it 
into one of the finest promenades for ~ eating 
Ihe air of an evening. in fact, the trans. 
formation of the Mall has been so great and 
so striking that one wonders whether il. cond. 
ever have been the same parched, dreary and 
sunscorched road on which one used. till 
the end of the first decade of this century, 
to (literally) “ eat the dusty air.” Now a 
drive up and down the Mall reveals. to 
the ‘astonished and admiring eyes of the 
visitor unsuspected pitiuresqueness, from 
end to end. The whole length of the 
Mall—exiending, for about three miles, from 
the Victoria Jubilee (Town) Hall to the Aitchi- 
son Chief's Coliege—is a fine promenade, the 
central portion well-meialled, with turf. laid 
on à slightly raised platform, which renders 
the whole length beautifully green and immen- 
sely soothing and refreshing to tle eyes. Ün 
this torfed platform, running on one side along 
the whole length, are instulled massive iron 
pillars for electric lights. Beyond it come 
wide earth and cinder footpaths for pedes- 
irians, while on опе side, between the foot- 
path and the turfed platform, is laid outa 
splendid riding course covered with tan-bark. 
The open sites available have been laid oat 
to the best advantage with shrubs and flowers. 
Water pipes, laid throughou the length, not 
only enable the turf to be Кері green, but the 
road itself beautifully cool and moist, The 
properly-keried footways, the dustless central 
portion, the lovely green margins and thé 
glorious tan ride; with the floods of electric 
light at night over all, show what can be done 
by judicious expenditure of money in turning 
a dusty desert into a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever. 
The chief public edifices are best seen 

taking a drive along the Mall, from end to 
end; other notable buildings are close to it 


A striking feature on the modern architecture 
inthe Panjab—and the fisest examples of which 
are to be seen in Lahore—is the successful at- 
tempt made to adap! ihe [ndo-Saracenic style 
to our present-day requirements, The grace- 
ful result is due to the efforts of Mr. J. L. 
Kipling (father of the more famous Rudyard, 
and Principal of the Mayo School of Art) and 
to the late Ral Bahadur Kanhya Lall and the 
late Sir Ganga Ram, both distinguished engi- 
neers. The new style is notable tor the 
harmonious blending of the beauty -of the 
Indo-Saracenic design with the largeness of 
dimensions characteristic of Western archi- 
tectural art. Perhaps the most notable exam- 
ples of this mew East-and-West style—which 
deserves to be largely adopted all over the 
country—are the Lahore Museum, the Univer- 
sity Hall, the High Court and the Aitchison 
Chief's College, all of which lie along the 
Mal {tis great pity, however, that side 
by side with these, there are other structures 
—palatial and handsome in their own way— 
quite out of keeping with the beautiful build- 
ings of the new Indo-Saracenic Sehool For 
instance, close to Ihe Museum there is the 
Victoria Jubilee (Town) Hall, which is bad 
enough im all conscience, but to pile on the 
agony, 4 Post Office, And the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, both in the Renaissance style, have 
been built, which are quite out of place, es- 

cially as they are so close to the fne build- 
ing of the High Court. 


THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


We shall now enumerate the chief public 
buildings which lie along the Mall. Starting 
from the Town Hall end, we pass to our 
right, in the order named, the Mayo School 
of Art, the Lahore Museum, the Municipal 
Market, the Post Office, the Accountani-Ciener- 
al's Office, ihe High Court, the Roman Catho- 
lic Cathedral, the Masonic Lodge and the 
combined Lawrence-and-Monigomery Hall, the 
last in frigidly. classical style: Starting from 
the same place we pass to our left, in the 
order named, the University Hall, the Imperial 
Bank of India, the Anglican Cathedral, the 
Victoria Memorial (covered im by a beautiful 
lado-Saracenic canopy of delicate tracery), 
Nedon’s Hotel, the Government House (an 
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old tomb ol a cousin oi Akbar's adapted 
to modern requirements), the Panjab Club 
and the Aitchison Chief's College which 
comprises, says Sir Henry Craik. “a 
spacious  well-timbered park, where; 
at wide and convenient distances, stately 
buildings arise—chapels, class-rooms, living 
rooms, dining rooms, gymnasia, stables—all 
on an imposing scale.” Theother buildings 
which are close to the Mall, and which are 
worth a visil, are (he many educational insti- 
tutions in which Lahore is so rich. These 
are the Government College, ihe Forman 
Christian College, the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College, and the Medical College, besides the 
Training College, ihe Model School, and the 
Mayo School of Art, referred to already. At 
the back of the Museum is situated the Pan- 
jab Public Library, housed in a Mogul pavi- 
lion, with four white copulas, and well-adapt- 
ed to the purpose in view. The Railway 
workshops—one of the largest in Indin— 
employ iwo thousand workmen and are 
worth à visit. None of these buildings. or 
institutions requires any detailed description, 
but an exception should be made in the case 
of {he Museum, ior no sketch oi Lahore, 
howsoever slight, can be regarded as com- 
plete without some detailed reference to that 
great institution. 


In point of — as a collection of 
Indian arts andindustries, the Lahore Museum 
ranks third in the list, coming below only 
ihose of Calcutta, and Madras. lis nucleus 
consisted oi the collections brought together 
for the first Panjab Exhibition of 1864. A 
temporary structure was put up for these; 
and they remained in il until 1894, when 
they were removed to the present splendidly- 
designed, commodions building, which— 
apari from thie wonderful collection it houses 
—is one of the sights of Lahore, and of 
which the foundation stone was laid by the 
late Duke of Clarence, elder brother of 
the present king, during his Indian tour of 
1890-91, No visitor ta: Lahore but should: 
рау а visit—ii possible, prolonged—1o the 
splendid collection in the Museum, of ihe 
contents of which Mr. Percy Brown, when 
curator, brought out exhaustive catalogues, 
û perusal of which is an intellectaal treat. 
The catalogues can be had at the office of the 
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museum, amd ore cheaply priced. = The 
central interest of Lahore," says Mr. Percesal 
Landon, is “the Museum," and he adds 
that " nowhere in the world is Buddhism 
portrayed so finely as in (hese stones,” The 
picture gallery is no less interesting. The 
exinbits-are displayed on the walls and also 
on specially-designed sereens in the centre 
of the gallery, Even more important for 
educational purposes is the Industrial Art 
Department, which is so arranged ani classi- 
fied that it is possible for a visitor, without 


any previous instruction, to follow out the: 


details of the important local and provincial 
irades—as one may read in a well-illustrated 
book. Each bay of the gallery is devoted to 
some particular manufacture and the first or 
Index case, in each bay contains a model 
(to scale) of work-people engaged in the 
various branches of the industry. This 
arrangement appeals (o even the most casual 
and aimless visitor, while to. the intelligent 
observer it reads like an interesting book. 


THE CITY 


Donald Town, the civil ‘station, is joined 
(o the Lahore pate of the city by the Anar- 
kali Bazar—a long, busy, bustling thorough- 
fare about a mile in length, crowded with 
Indian shops—which abuts on the Mall. The 
city of Lahore, the “ native town," covers 
nearly seven hundred acres and is one of the 
largest urban areas in India, containing a 

lation of over two hundred thousand. 
t is surrounded by a brick wall cut down 
to hfigen feet. The moat has been filled in 
4nd converted into a public garden, which 
How encircles the city on all sides, except 
the North-West. A metalfled road runs round 
the rampart and gives access to the city by 
thirteen gates. This city-garden, which is 
Planted with luscious fruit trees, acts as a 
lung to the teeming population of the city. 
Who are too busy in their work-a-day life to 
ge oul for fresh air either io the prettily- 
laid-out Gol Bagh, (* Circular Garden’), 
also known as the Anarkali Garden, in front 
of the Victoria Jubilee (Town) Hall, or to the 
much more. extensive Lawrence Gardens 
(along the Mall) which cover. 112. acres and 


contam a botanical section comprising a large 
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variety, of beautiful trees and shrubs; as alsa 
a zoological section divided ino an aviary 
and à menagerie. The Lawrence Gardens are. 
handsomely laid out, are beautifully kept ир 
and they form an excellent recreation ground. 
The Mogul buildings are all situated in- 
side the city, except one— the tomb of Anar- 
kali, [tis an octagon cased in plaster and 
surmounted by a dome: There is nothing 
remarkable about the building which, tong 
used as the station church, is even now de 
secratel as a (Clovermmem Library. It is 
worth visiting, however, forthe sarcophagus 
which. was placed over the tomb in the cens 
wal chanmihber, but which has now been reles 
galed to a small corner room at the east end: 
The ‘Cenotaph, which is declared by ihe 
writer of Murray's Handhook af Panjab as 
" for some reasons the most interesting thing 
lo he seen in Lahore," is made of the purest 
white marble, and the ninety-nine names of 
God carved on it are—in the words of the 
same wriler—" so exquisitely-formed as to 
surpass anything of the kind im India." Anar- 
kali (“Pomegranate Blossom “) was the name 
of the Jady buried in ihe building. She was. 
the beloved of Prince Salim (afterwards the 
Emperor Jahangir), and died in 1594; the 
building and the cenotaph were erected. 
by the royal lover in. 1615, | 
. The best way to approach the city is. 
through the Delhi gate The city has ехіогі- 
ed for centuries the admiration of artists amd 
lovers of (he picturesque. — "lis flat roofs and. 
balconies," says Mr. Revnolds-Ball , "recall. 
oM Cairo.-5......—..and its bazars should 
appeal especially to ariisis." The following 
grape description of the city of Lahore, by 
ir Henry Craik (in his /epressipns of India) 
gives a vivid Idea of the capital of the Panjab: 
"Imagine a city standing on à space of some 
six hundred acres, inhabileJ by a leeming 
population, pent tp In narrow, twisted streets 
and girt by a wall with thirteen gates. Within 
its narrow limits, are palaces and gardens, 
spacious and splendid) mosques with towering 
minarets and gilded domes, wedged in by a 
narrow street oj shops anil rahhit warrens of 
houses, all decorated with marvellous lattice- 
work, carved in teak and brigtit with Hangings 
ofevery hue. The walls of the city still stand ; 
the crowded buildings still in manv cases 
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retain their dainty lattice-work, all dusty and 
decayed.: Some of the mosques still glitter 
with their gilded minarets and sparkle in the 
‘sun with the. wondrous beauty of their tiles. " 

Driving in an open carriage—or better 
still riding an elephant, for the streets ure too 
narrow at places for carriages to pass easily — 
ou first reach the very beautiful mosque 
бын, in 1634, by Hakim-Ala-ud-din, Vazir of 
Emperor Shah Jahan, and hence popularly 
kiown as Vazir Khan's mosque. It has little 
architectural pretensions, but it is deservedly 
famous for the wonderful encaustic tiles which 
cover its walls and minarets, It is beautiful 
inlaid work, the colours of the tiles being 
burnt in. and set in hard mortar. It isa 
true fresco painting and gives the mosque a 
superb appearance. Altogether, Vazir Khan's 
mosque is one of the finest-sights of Lahore. 
Leaving the mosque and proceeding beyond 
it, along a street remarkable for handsomely- 
carved corbelled balconies and projecting 
oriel windows, you reach the Sonahari Mas- 
jid (*the Golden Mosque”) which is promi- 
nent for its three gilt domes, and was built 
in 1753: lt is poor as a piece of architecture, 
but its situation at the junction of two narrow 
and crowded streets is extremely picturesque 
and its domes. glittering in the sun give it 
very, attractive appearance. 

Proceeding farther through the city, you 
enier the pretty garden called " Hazuri Bagh,” 
lt forms an outer couri to. the- Fort and the 
Jama Masjid or Aurangzed’s mosque, On 
the eastern side of it stands the high crenellat- 
ed wall of the Port and in its centre the 
Akbari Darwaza, a massive gateway built by 
Akbar, which was formerly the entrance to 
ihe citadel bul is now closed. lts towers wl- 
tract attention by the elegance of their design. 
On the western side of it, stands the splendid 
Juma Маз {also called Badshai Masjid) 
being the principal mosque: of ihe city, built 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb, in 1674. li is 
raised on a lofty plattorm supported by arches 
and is approached by a fine flight of steps. 
Though it is, im the main, a replica of the 
morefamousShah Jahan’s superb Jama Masjid 
at Delhi, still its magnificent proportions and 
massiveriess excite admiration and its graceful 
minareis are (he most prominent feature in 
the landscape. Between tbe Fort and the 
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Jama Masjid is the prettily-laid-out Hazuri 
Bagh, in the midst of which stands the 
Barahlari, a beautifully-designed marble pavi- 
Поп It was built by Maharaja Ranjit Singh— 
* the lion of the Punjab "— with marbles ex- 
ploited from the Mogul mausoleums, amd is 
perhaps the only elegant building that can 
be placed to the Maharaja's credit, His 
samadh or mausoleum, a. glittering white 
structure, in which his ashes lie, adjoins the 
“Hazuri Bagh.” but is too fantastic and 
tawdry to interest critics with an aesthetic 
sense. Not far from Ranjit Singh s Samadhi is 
the shrine of Arjun, the fifth Guru and the 
compiler of the Adi Granth the Sikh Scrip- 


turės. 


THE FORT 


Facing Ranjit Singhs Samall, is- situate 
the Hathi Paon gate of the Fort. A steep in- 
cline, made by the British, leads inte the interior. 
The walls facing the gate. are decorated, the 
facade being inlaid with a mosaic of encaus- 
tic tiles representing grotesque figures. On 
the lefi, near the top of the incline, is the 
Moti Masjid (the "Pear! Mosque") built. (in 
1598) of white marble, with three domes. 
North ofit, isthe enclosure ofthe Shish Mahal 
"Palace of Mirrors"), which is the joinl work oi 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. The main build- 
ing In the enclosure is memorable as the place 
where the sovereignty of the Panjab was trans- 
ferred to the British, in 1849. The. painting 
aud the mirror-work with which the walls and 
the ceilings are embellished were done by the 
Sikhs, and they ill-agree with chaste beauty 
of Mogul architecture. In the centre of the 
west side of the quadrangle, is a graceful 
white marble pavilion called Nau Lakha, which, 
as its name indicated, is said to have cost nine 
lakhs. lt is a beautiful work of art, inlaid 
with the Pietradura work, associated with the 
decoration of the Taj Mahal. Between the pil- 
lars on the south side of the quadrangle, walls 
have been put up and the enclosure is 
utilized as an Armoury, the contents of 
which are. very interesting, notably the battle- 
axe and shield of Guru Govind. To the 
east from here is ihe enclosure of Akbari 
Mahal. in it are situated the Dewan-i-Khas 
and the Dewan-i-Am, both built by the 
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Emperor Shah Jahan. The Dewan-i-Khas is 
4 beautiful hailding of white marble, supported 
on thirty-two columns, with a tesselated black- 
and-white marble pavement. From this you 
proceed to the Khwabgah-i-Kalan, the archi- 
Iraves of the pillars of which are beautifully 
carvedin Hindu style, Near the centre of 
the Fort i5 the Dewan-i-Am, supported in the 
centre by twelve columns. It remains to add 
with regret that the beautiful. huildings in the 
Lahore Fort have greatly suffered by reason 
of vandalism—lndian and British. Ranjit 
Singh converted the Moti Masjid into a tres- 
sury And i| continued to be so used until the 
lute Lord Curzon came to its rescue, But the 
“ British barbarians” went one better. They 
used, till litely, the Dewan-i-Khas asa church, 
and the Dewan-i-Am as barracks for Tommy 
Atkins! Fortunately, the excrescences they 
introducéd have now been removed, and the 
buildings restored to their former glory. 
Anarkali's tomb, as noted. above, still conti- 
nues, however, to be used as the Historical 
Record Room. lt is sincerely to be hoped 
that such desecration of the splendid remains 
of the Mogul period will be completely given 
up before long. 


EXCURSIONS TO SHALAMAR AND SHAH DARA 


lt. only remains to add a word about the 
two well-known excursions from Lahore, the 
Shalamar Gardens and the mausoleum of 
Jahangir at Shah Dara. The Gardens are 
five miles from the railway station and the 
drive is dusty—unless you drive on the road 
along the canal, which is well-metalled. 
About half way you pass Gulabi Bagh (“Rose 
Garden") laid out, in 1655, by a cousin of 
Itmad-ud-daulalhi an. Admiral of the fleet to 
Shah Jahan, The Nakkushi work of coloured 
tiles is very beautiful, hardly inferior to that 
on Vazir Khan's mosque. Opposite to the 
Gulabi Bagh, across a field on the south 
side of the road, is the tomb of Ali: Mardan 
Khan, the celebrated engineer who laid out the 
Shalamar Gardens, in 1637. The most 
striking feature of the Gardens is, that they 
are laid ош in terraces, divided into three 
parts, in tiers. of different levels. The whole 
extent is about eighty acres, surrounded by a 


at each comer. Canals traverse the Gardens 
and there are handreds of fountains, In the 
centre there is a fine pavilion suited for 
picnics. Though laid out in monotonous 


Squares and now in a state of decay, the. 


Shalamar Gardens are stilla favourite resort 
of the citizens of Lahore and well deserve a 
visit. 

The other excursion from Lahore—that 
to the mausoleum of Jahangir at Shah Dara, 
on the right bank of the Ravi, is more interest- 
ing and is a pleasant drive of five and a half 
miles over the railway bridge. Before cross- 
ing the railway, is seen the tomb of Noor 
Jahan (the famous wife of Jahangir) which 
was probably never finished and is now 
totally in ruins, After passing the railway, 
a domed building is passed, which isthe tomb 
of Asaf Khan, brother of ihe Empress Noor 
Jahan, and one of the principal administrators 
under Jahangir, It has been utterly ruined 
and desecrated. An archway of white marble, 
fifty feet high, leads into. the garden court of 
Jahangir's mausoleum (once the Dilkusha 
garden of Noor Jahan) which stands on a fine 
terraced platform, with four slender and 
graceful minarets ut the corners and a 
pavilion over the tomb chamber in. the centre. 
The passage to the tomb chamber is paved 
with beautifully streaked marble and the 
cenotaph (of white marble) is inlaid with 
pietra dura work and stands in the centre of 
an octagonal chamber. On the east and 
west sides of the sarcophagus are beautifully 
carved the ninety-nine names of God, and 
there is also an inscription which gives the 
date of the building of the mausoleum as 
1627. A stair-case leads up to the roof on 
which stand the minarets four storeys high — 
built of magnificent blocks of white marble 
eight feet long—from the tops of which fine. 
views of the city and the country аге obtain- 
able. “Altogether this mausoleum,” says 
Murray's Handbook. of the Panjab,“ is one of 
the finest in the world and, after the Taj and 
the Kutub Minar, is fhe nobles building in 
India. It is vast, solemn and exquisitely 
beautiful.” And this isthe best place at which 
to bring our peregrinations to a close, 
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PANDIT JAWAHARLAL МЕни!': THk 
PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


теш Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru—who 
is now in forty-first year—is not the 
youngest President of the Indian National 
Congress (for Mr. Gokhale, who in his thirty- 
‘ninth year, presided over the Benares session, 
held in 1905, has still that distinction), he fas 
this to his credit that he will be the first to 
have presided who was born after the Con- 
came into existence, In I885. Viewed 
in any light, Pandit Jawaharlal —who was born 
inthis very city of Alluhabad on the tAth 
November, [889—is by no means elderly for 
the great work te will be called upon to 
undertake in the last week of the current yeur 
and in the ensuing year, in thè cause of the 
political progress of India) The only зоп о? 
his distinguished father —Pandit Motila! Nehru 
—young Jawaharlal was given the best educa- 
tion his father could arrange for. Itis true 
Pandit Motilal had moi come quite to the 
front at the Allahabad High Court Vakil Bar 
till 1896, when he was made. an * Advocate," 
but even in. 1889, he occupied a promineni 
position alike in the Profession and Society. 
So from the very beginning of his son's career 
as a student, he made the best arrangements 
for his education. 

The present writer first met Jawahartal in 
1896, when he was only seven, and itas 
watched his career ever since with sympathy 
and interest He recalls that at that time 
Pandit Motilal was anxious more for the 
health of young Jawahar than his intellectual 
development and so, in 1897, he took him 
with the resi of his family to Kashmir. Later, 
he engaged for him capable private tutors 
(mostly Englishmen) of whom the most not- 
able was a well-known writer and theoso- 
phist, Mr. FT. Brooks. fy 1905—at the age 
of fifteen — Jawaharlal left India for. education 
in England, accompanied by his father, mo- 
ther and sister, and took his admittance into 
the famous public school at Harrow, from 


which he went later to the Trinity College, 





Cambridge, He also joined, in London, the 
inns of Court. and was called to the Bar, at 
the Hon'ble Society of the Inner Temple, in 
1912. He returaed to India in the same year 
after taking, at Cam e, second class 
honors in Natural Science, | Y, Zoolc 
and Botany. Later, the degree oi Master of 
Arts was conferred on him by his University. 
tis to be noted: with dratification that in 
spite of work in other and wholly different 
fields, he has not lost touch with his first-love 
—Science— as is evidenced by the publication, 
back, of his Letters from а 
his. Daughter (Allahabad Law Jour- 
nal Press) which: is an excellent, illustrate! 
sketch, ig remarkably simple English for 
Cilldren, which will be found by them very 
interesting and highly instructive. 

During his. stay in England. Jawaharlal 
took great interest in Indian affairs. He was 
deeply stirred, in 1907. on receiving the 
Hews of the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai 
and was greatly interested in the then new 
upheaval in Indian politics due to the activi- 
lies of * Bal, Pal and Lal ' —as Messrs. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, Bipin Chandra Pal ond Lula 
Lajpat Rai were, in common parlance, called 
in those days These three Indian publicmen 
and Mrs, Besant were fo him then the 
Puistanding personalities in the sphere of 
Indian politics and their views influenced 
histo à very large extent. But though his 
youthful views were affected largely. y: those 
of the three Indian Jeaders and Mrs: . 
he had not evidently during his stay in 
Eugtand any settled political convictions 
other than those which mty be vaguely 
called socialistic. From {913 to 1920 һе 
practised in the Allahabad High Court, hut 
obviously his heart was notin the work amd 
he does not seem to have striven alter or 
aspired to professional si 5, OF Was possi- 
bly overshadowed by his father. Be that as 
it might. he formally renounced practice on 
the inauguration of the поп-со-орегайоп 
movement іп September, 1920, and is not 
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likely to resume It So his professional career 
may be taken as closed. 

Shortly after his return. home, le. attended 
4S buta ‘visitor’ the session ofthe Con- 
gress, held at Patna (then officially called 
"Bankipore `) in 1912, which was presided 
over by ihe late lamented Rao Bahadur R. N. 
Модһојкаг, for many years a prominent public 
man of the old-school of Indian politics But 
even while practising, Jawaharlal was deeply 
interested im our public activities. fn 1914 
when Mr. Gokhale issued an appeal for 
funds, for public purposes, Jawaharlal collect- 
td abont forty thousand rupees: In 1917 
he took a prominent parvin Mrs: Besatit’s 
Home Rule agitation of that vear and in Mr. 
Tilak's Home Rule League, and was appointed 
Secretary of Mrs, Besant's League. In 1919 
when his father started at Allahabad an Indo- 
English daily, called the /ndependent, Jawahar- 
lal was one of the directors of (he concern. 
and one of the principal literary contributors 
to that paper. It It died after a short life, iis 
death must be attributed to others than 
Jawaharlal, Inthe same year he went to 
the Punjab immediately after the martial law 
period and took part in the Congress enquiry 
Were. Later im tha! year, he took a promi- 
nent part in the agrarian xgitation in Oadh, 
which resulted in a substantial change in the 
tenancy flaw in favour of the tenantry. In 
1920, he was externed by Government from 
Mussoorie on his refusal to give any under- 
taking that he would not meet the Afghan 
delegates, who had come there for the Peace 
Conference. His refusal was ' on principle,’ 
and was withdrawn ailer a few days. Since 
ihe inauguration of mon-co-operation — in 
September, (920 (ai the special session oí 
the Congress held at Calcuta, under the 
presidentship of Lala Laipat Rai) Jawaharlal 
has been, of course, prominently connected 
with that movement, and in December, 
1921, was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. Released afier three months, he 
was re-arrested after some weeks, апі 
was, on conviction, sentenced lo a term of 
one year and nine months, Discharged after 
nine months in jail, he was again arrested in 
the: latter half of 1923, in the Nabha State, 
where he had gone to see to the treatment 
accorded to the Akali Sikhs and was sentenced 





(for disobedience of order to leave the. State] 
—— and m to me years. for an 
ер ігасу. Both the sentences were 
apparenily йау suspended till the crack. 
of doom, and he was discharged almost 
immediately. He has thus been ‘at large” 
for now over six years. i 

Since 1923 when he was elected General 
Secretary of the Congress, Jawaharlal has 
been intimately associated with that 
political organization, the fortunes of which 
he will be now called upon to direct in the 
present and in the next year, as its Presi- 
dent. During the last six. years he has been 
successively clected President of a large 
number of political and industrial conferences 
and organisations, a list of which would 
exiend over inany columns. In the course 
of these years of strenuous public activities, 
he spent the greater part of 1926-27 in 
Europe, where also he brought to the fore, 
on the platform and in the press of the 
various countries, (he problem of Inilia's 
freedom. He wasat Moscow in November, 
1927. on the | occasion of the celebrations 
of the tenth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Soviet Republic. In 1928 he contri- 
buted to some leading Indian journals a 
series of highly informative articles on 
Soviet Russia, which have been since brought 
together—under that 1itle—in book form 
and present a very interesting account of 
the present political and economic condition 
in that country. Iniluenced evidently by his 
travels in Russia, he went to the Madras 
session of the Congress, in 1928, and brought 
up there his resolution urging India’s claim: 
to ‘Independence* of which he has been: 
since then perhaps the chief protagonist. 

Such is, in brief, a record oi the. life and 
career of the President-elect of the Lahore 
session of the National Congress, Wt is 
clear from it that Pandit Jawaharlal is a 
highly educated and remarkably cultured 
gentleman, and what he may be lacking in 
political or administrative experience, he more 
than makes up by a regular course of daily, 
intensive study of the best sociological 
literature which, indeed, now constitutes his 
chief hobby. He has been—like many others 
—mainly influenced in his views by the books 
he has read and the personalities he has met, 


498 
as. also by such soul-stirring events as the 
shooting in the Rai-Bareli district fin Ошан) 
in his presence. Himself the embodiment of 
& synthesis alike of Eastern and Western 
culiures, he naturally attaches yery greal 
importance to the cultural side in the deve- 
lopment of a nation, Having received train- 
ing in Science and qualified in it, he naturally 
sels very great store by it; nevertheless he 
would give a high place in Indian cultural 
rennissance Io paetry, art, music, religion and 
even town-pnlauning. In the domain of 
Indian sociology, itis believed, he would 
recognize private properiy im all personal 
things, but wold not exploit national 
resources jike minerals. In the sphere of 
politics, he is said to helieve in *world- 
federation,” and that all truly backward 
classes should be Specially taken care of 
by the State, ad also in the protection of 
genuine minorities, who but for it may suffer 
irom exploitation. 

Pandit Jawaharial lives a very simple life 
amd dresses geaerally in Khaddar. He was 
married im 19}6 toa highly intelligest aad 
well-educated July, who sympathises with 
his ideals amd supports him in bis trials and 
tribalations. They have but one daughter of 
twelve, for whose behoof Jawatarial wrote 
the letters (now published in book form), 
noticed above. Unlike some ol the great 
Indian leaders, of the past, he has not made 
an impression on the public mind by. his 
merits as either a gréat publicist or a 
renowne! public speaker. His speeches— 
which have been just made accessible in a 
handy and useful collection, called Life aud 
Speeches of Jawaharial Nehra (through the 
eaterprise of a local publishing firm, National 
Publishing Msuss)—Jo not impress one by 
their oralorical fire but by their obviogs 
sincerity. remarkable earnestness and strength 
of conviction. We published i+ the lait issue 
of the fiadestan Review a long symposium 
showing how well, on tlie whole, his. election 
lo the presidential chair of the National 
Congress, hal been received by the Indian 
press, and we offered our felicitations to 
Pandit Jawaharlal on such almost unanimous 
Support in the organs oi Indian public opinion. 
It but remains to wish him success in the 
very arduous task he has undertaken, ut thig 
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critical juncture in the affairs of the. coantry, 
in riding the destinies of the oldest and 
Still the most influential of our political onza- 
nizations, and we venture to express ihe h 

that he will so manage its affairs as to lend 
India onward on the road to responsible 
Government. | 





SIR. PHINOZE SETHNA : THE PRESIDENT- 
ELECT OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL 
FEDERATION 


The Hon'ble Sir Phiroze Sethina—who is à 
distinguished publicman—was born on Octo-: 
ber §. 1866, and received his carly education 
in Calcutta. Having matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of that city, he-went over to Bombay, 
and having graduated al the: University ol 
Bombay in 1887, joined his father in business, 
in which he has occupied, for years; a very 
high position. Sir Phiroze, who has been a 
Justice of the Peace and an Honorary Magis- 
trate of Bombay for nearly 25 years, was 
honoured with the award of the Q.B.E. in 
1916 and ten years later, in 1926, he was 
knighted. 

His participation in the public administra- 
tive life of Bombay commenced in the year 
1907 when he first became a member of the 
municipality. The notable part which he 
took inthe Affairs of this body is disclosed 
by the fact that he became the chairman. of 
its standing cominittee in 1914, and its presi- 
dent in 1915—at the time this being consi- 
dered à record. Since ihea he has been 
continuously serving on the municipality. 
But apart from his work on the latter bod : 
he has also served jor more thana de 
a5 & port. trustee for Bombay, and is also at 
present serving as trustee for the Improve- 
ment Trosi of Bombay. In 1916 he was 
nominated to the Bombay Legislative Council 
and Since the date of the inauguration of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, in 1921, he 
his been elected a member of the Council of 
Slate heading the poll at the elections held in 
1921 and again in 1926, 

prominent position which Sir Phiroze 
holds in the financial and commercial fife of 
the city of Bombay iz well-known, He is 
а past President of the Indian Merchants’ 
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Chamber, and is Chairman of the Central 
Bank of India with which institution he has 
closely identified himself. Bat his interests b 
no means have been confined to municipal, 
legislative, commercial and financial affairs. 

It may be recalled that he ran the exhibi- 
tion of ‘Old Bombay’ with Mr. Wardlaw 
Milne as joint secretary on the occasion of 
the visit of His Majesty the King-Emperor in 
1911. Besides he has been treasurer of 
various important funds started in Bombay, 
and he has been secretary of the Women's 
Branch of the Bombay Presidency War Relief 
Fund. In the Commander-in-Chief’s Despatch 
of March, 1919, dealing with the part played 
by India in the war, it may be remembered 
that His Excellency submitted two fists of 
persons, and the more restricted one contain- 
ed the names of those whose services were 
described ns * having been of particular value 
und whose assistance and work are brought 
specially to notice." In this restricted list 
there were only ten names from the Bombay 
Presidency. and amongst the ten there was 
only one indian name, that of Mr. (now Sir 
Phiroze) Sethna. 

A prominent member of the Parsi community, 
Sir Phiroze is connected with several import- 
ant religious and charitable institutions, But 
he is first and foremost a patriotic Indian, 
As already shown, his business interesis nre 
wide and varied. bur he now devotes much 
attention to insurance іп all its branches. Не 
is the General Manager Of the Sun Life 
Insurance Co. ol Canada for India, Burma 
and Ceylon, a company which is known to 
do the lirgest amount of new business of 
any British insurance company throughout the 
world, AS previously mentioned, he is the 
Chairman ofthe Central Bank of India which is 
by far the largest. Indian bank, and he is also 
Director ei several other important com- 
panies, including the Tata Iron. and Steel, the 
New India, the Bombay Telephone, the Bom- 
bay Steam Navigation Co, Ltd, the Union 
Bank and about à dozen cotton mills. 

It will perhaps be remembered that Sir 
Phiroze was appointed by thé Government of 


India a member of the Indian Sb 


mittee, and also of the sub-committee which 


visited the Military, Schools of the United 
Kingdom, Prince, Canada and the United 
States, He was also one of the six delegates . 
зеш Ву the Government of India tw the 
Government of the Union of South Africa to, 
seitle the question of Indians residing in the 
Union. He and Sir William Carrie were 
appointed members of the committee to ine 
vestigate the affairs of the Army Canteen 
Board, In connection with this work, he 
came much in contact with army contractors, 
and when they recently formed What is known 
as the Canteen Contractors" Syndicate, consist 
ing exclusively of contractors, they unani- 
mously invited him 10 be their chairman, 
He is, undoubtedly, a prominent figure in the 
Council of State and is regarded as a very 
active member of that body, where he repre- 
sents sane and progressive nationalism At 
one time he took a keen interest in^. Masonic 
affairs and was fortwo years Grand Master 
of all Scottish Preemasonry in India. He has 
travelled extensively and has paid irequent 
visits to Europe and America, and is a 
typical cultured and enlightened Indian. Jt 
was during his first visit to Europe in 1900 
that he met with a railway accident and. was 
seriously injured. This one of the worst rail- 
way disasters recorded, occurred at Slough 
near Windsor. Her Majesty the Queen Vic- 
toria showed Mr. Sethna much kindness when 
be was lying for weeks in the Windsor tn- 
firmary, and he was in fact the last Indian to 
have been presented to Her Majesty whose 
death occurred a few months later. Sir 
Phiroze is thus an experienced publicist, who 
is ín intimate. touch with the problems and 
affairs of his country, and there is 

reason to hope that a man of his ca ; 
patriotism and culture will give such a lead 
to the proceedings of the National Libera} 
Federation—at its forthcoming session at 
Madras, in the last week of the current year— 
as will make that body compare favourably 
with others in advanced political outlook. 





[М T only ihe State. of Nepal, but India 
(as à whole) has lost heavily in the 
premature death of Maharaja Chandra Sham- 
sher Rana, who was great alike as a mili- 
tary commander and a civil administrator. 
He was born on July 8, 1863, anil was the 
ühh son of Jang Bahadurs youngest brother 
General Dhir Shamsher, who held for a long 
time the actual office of Commander-in-Chiet 
and practically that of Prime Minister also. 
At the age of nine he began the study of Eag- 
lish under Nepalese tutors. He was the first of 
his family to. secure the matriculation certi- 
ficnte of the Calcutta University and His 
success stirred him to further academic 
ambitions. But the sudden illness of his 
isther compelled him to abandon his schemes. 
He was called io Nepal to attend his 
father’s death-bed. The death of his father 
was the turning-point of Chandra’s life. In 
1885 the important posifion of Senior Com- 
manding-General was inherited by him on 
the death ef an elder brother, and he rapid- 
ly rose in military rank, and held the 
portfolios of the Foreign Office and oí Public 
Consiruction. On the death of his eldest 
brother in March, 1901, tie was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Nepalese army. 
in the following year û bloodless, revolution 
brought him 1o the place of first authority, 
and on dune 26, 1901, he became Prime 
Minister and Marshal. 

In 1903, Chandra Shamsher represented 
ihe kingdom of Nepal at ihe Delhi Durbar, held 
io announce the accession of Edward Vil 
as King-Emperor. His first important 
service to the British Government was the 
efiective aid he gave in connection with the 
expedition which’ unveiled’ Lhasa. In his 
letter о Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy, he 
summed up once forall the policy of Nepal 
towards the Government of India. It. repre- 
sented his constant and determined attitude 
and it might also be said that it is as true to- 
day as when it was written. He wrote : "| 
shall take this opportunity of assuring Your 
Excellency’s Government that 1 shall always 
deem it a sacred duty and a valued privileye, 
nol only to cultivate and continue unimpaired 


ihe friendly relations subsisting between the 
Government of India and Nepal, butto streng- 
then. and improve thems, so that we йу 
realise all those expectations which the ass 
ciation of a power like that of Eagland 
naturally raises іп eur minds. lam fully 
conscious thal our interests can best be 
served by the continuance of friendly relations 
between India and Nepal.” The peace and 
order maintained in Nepal by the strength of 
character, firmess and good sense of the Pre- 
mier enabled him to leave the country for à 
visit to England In 1908) He was most cor- 
dially received by King Edward. He foured 
throughout the United Kingdom. A visit to 
Oxford was marked by the vonferment of the 
D,C.L. degree by the University. The per- 
sonality of His Highness made a marked 
impression on English society, When the 
present King-Emperor held the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi, in 1911, the Maharaja was 
granted a personal salute of 19 guns, He 
did notgo to Delhi as on this occasion the 
poteatates of independenl territory. were nol 
pe — be present. He — pri 
vilege of entertaining the King-Emperor in 
the Terai. jungles. Mis rero DR 
India, the King-Emperor aphed to the 
Maharaja : “ Dear Maharaja, | know | can 
always count upon you and your people as 
my truest friends.” Continuily was given 
to the cordial relations between the Royal 
family of Great Britain and the head of the 
Nepál administration during the Indian tour 
of the Priace of Wales, who spent a happy 
week in the Nepal Terai as the guest of the 
Maharaja. | ЭШ 

The eiforts oí the Mabaraja to raise the 
moral and humanitarian standards of his 
country have been crowned with success: 
Slavery, which was am institution in the coun- 
try fromthe time of the Gurkha conquest, 
has heen abolished, and all slaves have been 
manumiited with the general consent of the 
slave owners and the population of the coun- 
try generally. The total cost of the measure 
was Ks. 3,070,000. To Chandra Sbamsher 
also musi be given the credit for abolishi 
the practice of Saf trom one end of N 
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to the other. He replaced the obsolete pudi- 
cial system of Nepal by modern courts and 
established an Ayurvedic School at Khat- 
mandu and a number of bospitals at various 
centres. The present trade prosperity of 
Nepal is. due to the late Maharaia's new road 
— The roads and bridyes and ropeways 
that he caused to be built have greatly faci- 
litated transport, and a small railway connect- 
ing Indian border with roads and a ropeway 
to Khatmandu was opened some three. years 
o. Immediately on the outbreak of the 
Great War the Maharaja threw himself with 
energy and thoroughness into thë great work 
of helping the British cause. The Maharaja 
Saw al once that help must be given on à 
large scale; and most active efforts were 
made to increase rapidly the man-power con- 
tribation of the State. help given was re- 
markable not only in quantity but in quality. 
In December, 1923, a new treaty between 
Nepal and Great Britain was signed. The 
Treaty provided for perpetual peace and 
friendship and for mutual recognition of the 
independence of the two Governments. The 
late Maharaja received many decorations from 
ће King-Emperors —Edward VII and George 
V—and several foreign countries, and shortly 
before his death the French Government 
honoured him with the highest French dignity 
the Grand Croix of the Legion of Honour. 


— . 


In the death of the Maharaja of Kasim- 
bazar, Bengal in particular and (he Hindu 
community ín general have losi a great 
philanthropist. Maharaja Sir Manindra Chan- 
dra Nandy was boro in 1860. He lost his 
mother when he was barely two years old 
and his father when he was thirteen. On the 
death of his maternal aunt, Mabaranee Swar- 
namoyee, he succeeded to the Kasimbazar 
estate and since then, he spent about a crore 
of rupees in iurthering the cause of education 
in and outside Bengal In respect of educa- 
lion he was perhaps the greatest benefactor of 
India in modern times. He maintained a first- 
grade college at Berhampore, named after his 
maternal uncle at an annual expense of over 
half a lakh of rupees. The Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Calcutta ‘and the School of Mines at 
Ethora also. testify to his desire to see his 
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countrymen qualify (n. departments of stud 
other tham Aris. Several schools —— 
wise maintained by him, while he contributed 
liberally to the funds of the Do 
College and the Rungpur College and 
paid two fakhs of rupees cach to the 
Benares Hindu University and the Bose In- 
stitute, The Calcutta University was the reci- 
ріепі оѓ а large sum from him and he also 
paid Rs.40,000 to the establishment of a 
Medical school at Berhampore. He sent sta- 
dents to England, Japan, Germany, America, 
etc., for industrial training and the association 
for the Scientific and Industrial Education 
oi Indians, the Technical Institute, 
the Deaf and Dumb School, the School for 
Blind Children and others all received liberal 
donations from him. He paid the fees of 
fiity students of the Sanskrit College and 
spent more than Rs. 2,000 every year 
on  impecunious students siiting for 
University examinations. A generous patron 
of literature, he employed undits to edit 
and translate Sanskrit books. The Sahitya 
Sammilan, a literary conference, which has 
now become an annual institution, was first 
held in 1910 under his auspices at the Kasini- 
bazar Haibati, The cause of Suffering hu- 
manity always appealed to him, He helped 
liberally to establish the Albert Victor 
Hospital at Calcutta and himself estab- 
lished and maintained the Curzon Charit- 
able Hospital ai Kasimbazar. Por the 
industrial development of his country, he 
did much and he was chosen to open the 
first. Exhibition organised by the Congress 
at Calcutta. He was connected with almost 
every public movement in Beagal for the last 
thirty years. He was for over fifteen years 
the Chairman of the Berhampore Municipality 
and till the day of his death the Chairman 
of the Murshidabad District Board and Presi- 
dent of the British Indian Association, and 
of Various other political, social, educational 
and industrial institutions, 


Indian industry and commerce have sus- 
tained a greal loss in the premature death 
of Mr. Narotam Morarji Gokuldas of Bombay. 
He was born in the year 1877 at. Porbander, 
and educated at the Elphinstone ; 
Bombay, on leaving which he joined the firm 
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of his father, Messrs. Gokuldas Morarji and 
Company, merchants and millagents. Here 
he soon made a name as a good businessman 
and came into prominence in the public life 


of Bombay by his active participation. in iis 


public movements, which had for their object 
the amelioration of the condition of ihe poor 
and relief of distress caused by floods and 
famine. | 
politics or in the Municipal affairs of the city, 
but-at the same time be was a silent support- 
er of the school of politics as represented 
by the Indian Liberals, 
services to the cily he was appointed Sheriff 
of Bombay in the year 1912. Latterly he 
took great interest inthe scout movement, 
and was District Commissioner of the Bombay 
Scouts Association, Last year he went to 
Genoa as the employers’ representative at 
the Labour Conference. He rendered valu- 
able sérvice to Government on important 


He did not take an active part im 


In recognition of his 
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occasions, notably ано the Great War 
when he hel Lord Willingdon {ibe then 
Governor of Bombay) in making ihe war loan 
a success in Bombay and the Presidency. 
He helped in a similar manner when the 
development loan was raised during the time 
of Lord Lloyd. Asa partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Morarii Gokuldas and Company 
he brought the two mills under the manage- 
ment of the firm, to the highest state of pro- 
sperity. His greatest-achievement, however, 


was the floating of the Scindia Steam Naviga- 


tion Company. He was a director of several 
joint stock companies in. Bombay, including 
some-of the Tala concerns, He was ol 
the original directors ofthe Tala Iron and 
Steel Company, who had made the floating 
of the company possible by taking up large 
blocks of shares, He was also a founder ої 
the Morarii Cloth Market al Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay. | 
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М\/НЕХ as Prime Minister, Disraeli (then 
tie Earl of B Beaconsfield) attended 
n e m tigress 1578, 
— АЕ: from which he was said to 
nion Status. lave brought “peace with 
| honour’ Bismark — the man 
of blood and iron'—was evidently so im- 
with him that he was reported to 
Vei ioi t The old few, that is 
the man" Y we have a real ‘old Tew" in 
dear Lord Reading, for Disraeli Had been 
baptized when quite à boy. But no one can 
say of Rufus Isaacs (metamorphosed into a 
peer of the Realm with five balls) what 
Bismark said justly of Disraeli—" that is the 
man.” For profoundly disappointing as has 
been the whole debate (in the House of 
Lords) on Lord Irwin's announcement, the 
most disappointing contribution to it was 
the speech of the Israelite predecessor of 
the present Viceroy—who like good king 
George II is proud to declare that he 
"glones in the name of Britain!" [n the 
course of a long, rambling and rhapsodical 
speech, he permitted himself to perpetrate as 
шапу eg ous follies as he liked, taking 
advantage of the gross ignorance of his audi- 
ence. Amongst other things, this is what 
he let himself say as the gist of his 
speech :—"I now approach the matter which 
is the gravest subject of issue After the 
two. proposals to which I have referred, a 
rther proposal was made by the Secretary 
of State, which was that the reference 
should be made to the future of India in 
the Isnguage, or something approach 
the language, used in the statement issu 
The purport of it was to say thatin the use 
of the term ‘responsible government" in 
the famous declaration of 1917 and іп the 
preamble to the Government of India Act, 
1919, when the new reforms were first de- 
clared and instituted, it was implicit in that 
term that the ultimate goal to be attained 
should be Dominion Status, I at once took 
objection to the use of the term. It is not 
that I or my party object to Dominion 
Status being regarded as the ideal which 
we eventually hope to reach in relation to 
the Government of Indis. In duc course 
(еге аге various stages through which, 
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undoubtedly, India will have to pass. ‘That 
she may reach, first, responsible govem- 
ment, and then full nsible government 
and a Goverament which would really be 
formed v much on the basis of the 
Dominion Governments, will not be dis- 
puted by me, But I objected to the use of 
the term, because it neyer had been used 
hitherto in any formal document and it was 
3 new departure fraught with considerable 
peril, and in no circumstances ought any 
reference to be made to à change of term 
indicating the ultimate status to bé attained 
without са until after the Simon 
Commission reported” It seems to us 
that “the old Jew'*is clearly deteriorating, 
or you would not expect an ex-Lord Chieé 
ustice of England and also ex-Viceroy t9 

tray so crass an ignorance. Now, is ita 
fact that the term ‘Dominion ' 
either as such or in its implication, ^ never 
had been used hitherto in any forma! docu- 
merit and it was a new departure "? Is that 
the knowledge which this five-balled peer 
possesses (as the last great ex-Viceroy) of 
Indian public affairs? If that be so, he has 
justly merited the censure cast on him by 
Lord Ronaldshay (now the Marquis of 
Zetland) in the course of a letter to the 
Times, for his misinterpreting the terms of 
the Viceroy's announcement. It may be 
useful, therefore, to recall some only out of 
the many previous declarations of British 
policy in India, which have been rade, 
since 1917, by British statesmen and public- 
men, which will show that there has been 
no difference of opinion in the interpreta- 
tion of the declaration of 1917. 


We shall quote but ten declarations, ont 
ofmany, of the tse of the term Domition 
Status or its implication :— 


Previous (1) June 5, 1919. Mr 
ee pe Montagu (on the second read- 

^ ing of Government of India 
Bill}: That pronouncement, (4, of 


August 20, 1917) was made in order to 
achieve what I believe is the oniy logičan 
the only possible, the only acceptably 
meaningof Empire and Democracy —namely, 
an opportunity to all nations flying tlie 





кено» trol their own destinies” 
) December 5, 1919.. Sir Donald Maclean 

the third тезш of the Government 
of India Bill): would say to those 
honourable friends of mine who are afraid 
of the future of Indi within the circle of 


the British Dominions across the seas this 
one thing: if we wish to retain India with- 
in the British Empire, we must not be 
afmid of development and change." 
13) December 11,1919... Lord Sinha (on the 
second reading of the Government of India 
Bill); “Ihave sufficient faith.,.,to be 
lieve that the result of this measure will be 
to inaugurate a relationship between them 
which will enable India in due time to 
reach the full stature of à prosperous, loyal 
and grateful partuer in the. privileges and 
duties which belong to the great world 
family of the British Empire.” (4) Decem- 
ber 23,1919, Extract from Governor-Gene- 
ral's Instrument of Instructions: "For 
above all things, it is our will and pleasure 
that tle plans laid by our Parliament for 
the progressive realization of responsible 
government in British India, as an integral 
part of Our Empire, may come to fruition, 
to the end that Bri India máy attain 
its due place among Our Dominions.” (5) 
February 9,1921... The Duke of Connaught 
(at the inauguration of the Council of 
State and Legislative Assembly): “1 аш 
thé bearer of a message from His Majesty 
the CEE Itis this:—For ye 
it may be for generations, patriotic an 
loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for 
their motherland. To-day you have begin- 
nings of Swaraj within my Empire, and 
widest scope and ample opportunity for 
progress to the liberty which my other 
Dominions enjoy.” (0) May 7th, 1921, Lord 
Reading (as Viceroy at Simla): “I need 
not assure you that I assumed my office 
actuated by the earnest desire that I might 
— to contribute to the happy 
and peaceful development of that hig 
destiny which awaits India, if she chooses 
toava herself of it as a partner in the 
British Empire, The road is mapped out 
for her. An auspicious start has been 
made, and it rests with the King-Emperor's 
message as their guiding star." (7) Feb- 
ruary 26,1924. Lord Olivier (in the House 
of Lords as Secretary of State for India): 
His Majesty's Government, having 
themselves the same ultimate aim as the 
Indian Swaraj party, namely, the substity. 
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tion of responsible Indian Dominion Govern- 
| y the present admittedly transi- 
tional political constitution, are earnestly 
desirons of availing themselves in what- 
| found the best possible. 
method of this manifest dispos 
effectual consultation.” (8) April 15, 1924. 
The Under-Secretary of State for India (in 
the House of Commons); “The object of 
that (Government of India Act) was gra- 
dually to train the people of India jn the 
art of self-government so thut eventually 
they might, as ] have suggested, take their 
place alongside the other free nations in 
the — Коен ЕШ (0) March. 
18, 1927, Lo Irken (as (Secretary 
of State for India): “There was much that 
might be gladly offered and loyally accept- 
ed which would afford a precious promise of 
a constitution which might last for long, 
and might bring India ly, and perhaps 
permanently, ott PIA terms as an honoured 
partner into that community of British 
Dominions which men knew as the Em- 
pire." (10) May 24, 1927. Mr. Baldwin (as 
Prime Minister); “Some ten years agoit was 
declared that the aiti of British. policy was. 
the progressive realization of sible 
government in British India as an gral. 
part of the Empire, Since then great 
strides towards that goal have beet d 
and in all the joint activities of the British: 
Commonwealth of Nations India now plays 
her patt, and in the fullness of time we 
look forward to seeing her in equal partner- 
ship with the Dominions.” Such decla- 
tations conld easily be multiplied but those 
already quoted are enough and to spare. Let. 
others alone, what of Lord Reading's own. 
observations qttoted above ? | 


_ But thatis not all. As pointed out by a 
vigilant Indian correspondent af the Times of 
Julia the matter has (so ta 
A Privy Say) received judicial sup- 
Couneii De- port from their lordships of 
claration. the Privy Council, as would 
appear trom the following 
extract from a judgment of the late 
Viscount Haldane (sitting in. collabora- 
tion with Lords Dunedin, Atkinson, Summer 
and Salvesen) in- respect of à crimit 
appeal from the Court of the Judicial Come 
missioner of Nagpur, delivered on the 20th 
November, 1924 (Lord Birkenhead was then 
the Secretary of State for India); —" I should 
like to make this observation. The power 
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here arises not from 
this Board to the court 
below, as a court of criminal ap but 
asthe Privy Council advising the Sove- 
reign with regard to the exercise of the 
prerogative. The preroyative is that rerti- 
nait of the power of the Crown which 
remains to the Crown to interfere with tri- 
bunals of justice, which does not exist in 
this country at all: it has passed away im 
the historic development of the constitution : 
it used to exist and it does exist to sore 
extent in the cuse of the Crown Colonies, 
because they are managed directly by the 
Crown through Ministers; but when one 
comes to self-governing dominions, I should 
be very sorry.to say that even tlic principles 
of Dille's case could be a plied to the 
constitution of Canada. ‘The constitution 
of Canada and of Australia, taking those as 
illustrations, have so developed that they 
are virtually self-governing dominions, ani 
itis a question to my mind as to whether 
the. principles. of. Dillet's case apply in the 
case of seli-poverning dominions. India is 
not yet in that state, but it has been pub- 
licly said that India is recognised by the 
Imperial Government as being on the 
way to becoming now self-governing do- 
minion and, therefore, even with regard to 
India, it is with the utmost care that we 
should pronounce any proposition that, 
that — fragment of the. prero- 
tive, of which I have spoken, remains. 

e Crown has to be extraordinarily cau- 
tous in asserting the survivor even of that 
very restricted prerogative which exist- 
ed years ago but which may not exist 
now." As justly remarked by the Jndian 
Seal Reformer: “Nothing could be more 
explicit than these words of the late Lord 
Haldane that Dominion Status has been the 
officially recognised goal for India, and Lord 
Irwin in his recent pronouncement merely 
emphasised the same thing once agaiti so 
that the possibility of any other interpre- 
tation of the declaration of 1917 might be 
definitely excluded.” And yet such is in- 
nate human prejudice and the inherent 
feeling of racial domination that Lord 
Reading felt no hesitation in indulging in 
terminological inexactitude that the 
term Dominion Status, “never had been 
used hitherto in any formal document and 
it was a new departure" We may now 
understand why Lord Reading was such a 
miserable and hopeless failure as Viceroy, 


toa entertain ap 
the relation 


If Tord Irwin is justly regarded as the 
embodiment of sincerity, no wonder that 
those who came in contact with Lord 
Reading found him to be the very personi- 
fication of insincerity. 

But that is not all. It is clear from Lord 


Keadiny’s speech that—as rightly remarked 

by the A//ndu—those for wliom 
ava eats he had made himself the 
on Status. spokesman were strongly 


opposed to the idea of self- 
government for this country. materializing 
at any time till the Greek , and tliis 


view of the matter is fully borne out by the 


full text of the speech. Lord Readin 

was careful to point out that, all баби 
his period in India, he himself had never 
used nor allowed to be used the words 
"Dominion Status" and he therefore 
declared that Lord Irwin had acted foolishly 
in uttering those dangerous words—antterly 
oblivious of the fact that the goal of Indian 
as equal partnership with the Dominions 
had been repeatedly affirmed, since 1919, in 
the many declarations quoted above If 
these were not ‘formal documents’ we do 
not know the meaning of the term. Rut 
Lord Reading санау ignored — them— 
including his own—and took Lord Irwin 


to task, simply because it suited him to do - 


so. And what is his substantive objection 
to the use of “Dominion Status”? This 
сап be best understood by putting to- 
gether two passages in his s —to 
which attention bas been specifically drawn 
by the /indw—siile by side. e first 
reads :—"It is not that I, or my Party, object 
to Dominion Status being regarded as the 
ideal which we eventually hope to reach 
in relation to the Government of India 
That in due course of time, through the 
various staves which India undoubtedly 
will lave to pass, we trav reach first respon- 
sible Government and then full responsible 
Government and a Government which 
would really be formed very much on the 
basis of Dominion Government, certainly 
will not be disputed by me” The second 
states that the considered view of himself 
and his party was; “The mere mention 
of Dominion Status at a moment imme- 
diately after the prolonged consultations 
of the Viceroy with the Government at 
home, after the discussion with the various 
political parties and with the knowledge 
that the Simor Commission had brought to 
an end the collection of evidence and Was, 
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therefore, considering its report, would 
inevitably convey to the opinion of India 


that it was meant to confer Dominion 
Status, if not at once, atleast within a very 


short period of time; that the effect of this: 


statement was to bring the ultimate goal 
appreciably nearer and thatit could mever 
kave been made but for that ри ose" 
Now the first passare represents the Liber- 
al-viston of Indin’s progress in at least 
three different stages—and an ideal. „Се 
stages are responsible Government,” " full 
responsible Government” and “a government 
which would really be formed very much on 
the basis of Dominion Governments.” We 
agree with our esteemed contemporary that 
what it cores to, shorn of its circumlocution, 
is that Lord Reading and those who think 
like him do not contemplate any time whern 
India might claim to be placed on a footing 
of absolute equality with the Dominions, It 
is; therefore, nothing short of a disingenuous 
jugglery with words tosay,as Lord Read- 
ing did, that he regarded Dominion Status 
as the-ideal which might some day be 
realised if all the obstacles thereto were 
removed by that time. Heand his like are 
firmly persuaded that these obstacles will 
never be removed, because with them. the 
wish ts most emphatically father to the 
thonght That is why Lord Reading 
dreaded, as the second passage quoted above 
shows, the. Government's mere reiteration 
af Dominion Status as the natural issue or 

gal for this country. Lord Reading and 

is like, mot being sincere about the goal, 
naturally carmot tolerate tle idea of negotia- 
tion with India and would make the Simon 
Commission the arbiter, though that in- 
volves them in the preposterous position 


that the Commission has a better wnder- 


standing of the needs of the- Indian situs- 
tion than the Viceroy! | Lord Reading. has, 
by his periormance, done a service neither 
to Britain nor to India, whose salt. he has 
eaten. From such personal experience as 
we had of him when he was Viceroy, we 
are firmly persuaded that Lord Reading 
is a wholly unmoral man of the Lloyd 
George type. Not surprising then that 
the two are very great and life-long friends 
and that it was Mr. Lloyd George who 
inflicted upon India as Viceroy this Hebrew 
opportunist, whiose administration wrought 
great mischief in the matter of Indian 
political progress. There can be no doubt 
now thatit was he who put up Sir Malcolm 
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Hailey to advance the untenable plea that 
responsible Government" was different 
from “Dominion Status” Speaking in the 
Legislative Assembly in 1924, this iswhiat 
Sir Malcolm (who was.then Home Mem 

was. led to say, beyond all doubt atdhe 
instigation of Loni Reading:—" The pro- 
nouncement of August, 1917, spoke of the 
gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation or Sapam oe Government in 
India. That is also the term ised in the 
Royal Warrant of Instructions which adds 
that ‘thos will India be. fitted to take her 
place among other Dominions” The term 
ias its significance. We knew that was 
deliberately chosen, The Cougress ani 
the League had asked the Imperial Govern- 
ment to procisim its intention to confer 
Self-Government oti India. at an early date 
and the Cabinet chose the present. term, 
Tlie expression used in the Act isa term of 
precision, conveying that the Executive 
in India would be responsible to the Indian 
Legislature instead of to the British Parlia- 
ment — If you anniyse the {епп “full 
Dominion Seli-Govermment' you will see 
that it is of somewhat wider extent, convey- 
ug that not only will the. Executive be 
responsible to the ‘Legislature, but the 
Legislature will in itself hove the fil 
powers which are typical of the moder 
Dominion. Isay there is some difference 
of substance, because responsible Govern- 
ment is not necessarily incompatible with 
a lezisiature with limited or restricted 
powers It may be that full Dominion Sell. 
Government is the logical onteome of гё- 
sponsible Government, nay, it may be the 
inevitable and historical development of 
— Government, but it is a farther 
and a final step,” Now that this uncon- 
stitutional cobweb has been brushed away 
by the Irwin announcement, we cam quite 
realise the discomfiture of and consequent 
annoyance on the part of Lord Reading, 
Hence his speech accompanied by the 
gnashing of teeth and the tearing of hair. 
Hence his joining- hands witii India's arch- 
enemy, Lond Birkenhead, who was justly 
exposed by Mr. Secretary Wedgewood Benn 
as now but a negligible quantity in British 
public affairs, We are tid, however, 
that we have not yet seen the last af this 
Reading-Rirkenhead combination against 
India, Let the country be full prepared 
for their doing thetr worst in Hin way of 
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hindering India’s progress towards 
Dominion Status. 
.Yet another serious split has occurred 
this month— next in importance ошу to 
Füe T that of the National Con- 
on split. ETCSS itself, in 1920. It would 
"3 ` seem that we Indians—say 
what we may, or feel what we will—are 
incapable of carrying on any struggle—aye, 
even for freedom—tor even a few years 
without yielding to the baneful influences 
the fissaperous tendencies and the centri- 
fugal factors which have played, and still 
do, so important a part im our life and 
activities, It were much to be wished that 
instead of devoting himself to the discovery 
of the means for the resuscitation of a frog's 
heart, a scientist of Sir Jagdis. Bose's high 
reputation would apply himself to analyse 
the food we eat, the water we drink, and the 
earth: we live upon to find out the exact 
uature of the germs underlying them, 
which evidently are capable of perpetually 
breeding disumty and — ion amongst 
all classes, communities and ranks in this 
unfortunate country, and of which the split 
in the Trade Union Congress is the latest 
example, ina long series. Naturally the 
newspapers have been full of it, but the 
best account of the trouble and the reasons 
or has written by that exceed- 
ingly well-informed weekly, the Servant of 
Zadia Gf Poona, and we shall utilise its im- 
partial su ' as an absolutely correct 
statement of тк facts. For some years 
past, it MN struggle has been going 
on within the bosom of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress between the so-called ге- 
formist" and communist elements, and it 
was only a question of timeas to wlien a 
permanent — between them would 
come. t In spite of the fact that most 
of the prominent leaders of the communist 
persuasion were disabled from being pre- 
sent at Nagpur. to Stampede the Congress 
into à. position of subordination to Moscow, 
it was known for some time before the 
Congress actually was convened that a 
crisis would deyelop and that the final rup- 
ture would be consummated at this year's 
session. In his presidential address Pandit 
awaharlal Nehru vigorously advocated the 
cott of the Whitley Commission. But 
the crucial point was whether he would 
counsel the affiliation of the Congress 
with the Communist International On 
this point he was undecided. — He was of 
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course quite convinced that the Second 
International was not the body te which 
the Congress should be affiliated. ‘The 
Third International or the Communist 
International was organised in 
1919, Ithas 1,707,769 members, chiefly in 
Russia and Germany... The reasons advanc- 
ed by Pandit Nehru for mot affiliating the 
Trade Union Congress to the Second Inter- 
national will not bear examination. He 
ended by saying that the Congress: should 
be independent of both bodies, establishin 
a contact with either as might be found 
useful. He might have told his. audience, 
if he wanted to instruct them, thatthe Third 
International is committed toa programme 
of world revolution and then perhaps its 
objective ss well as its method would have 
isowned by them, As it the 
evasive speech of the President made little 
difference to the resolutions which the 
Congress adopted in the end. The resolu- 
tions for the affiliation to the League against 
Imperialism and to the Pan-Pacific Trade 
Union Secretariat, rejection of the proposal 
to hold an Asiatic Labour Congress, refusal 
to send delegations on behalf of Indian 
workers to the LL.C, recognition of the 
Workers’ Welfare Lengue, all of which 
made it clear that the majority wanted to 
leave on the Congress the stamp of cont- 
munism. In face of such resolutions it 
was impossible for the older leaders of 
the Labour mtovement like Mr. Joshi 
Dewan Chaman Lall, Mr, Sanjiva Rao, an 
others to continue in the Congress any 
longer. They at once seceded, clearly 
explaining the reasons of their secession 
in statement. Not only have they come 
out of the Congress, but have decided ort 
forming a separate body entirely free from 
communistic influences. The breach—as 
emphasised by the Poona journal—may be 
regrettable, but was in the circumstances 
inevitable, The anxiety of the older leaders 
to keep divers elements together is well- 
known, but they could not obviously allow 
the infant labour movement in this country 
to be tied to the chariot wheels of Moscow. 
The Labour movement i 


^ is now split into 
two sections, and when both are at work 
for some time workers will be in a tion 
to decide cach one where his place is: ‘The 
net result is that just as the great political 
organization of the country, the National 
Con _ Split inte two in 1920, so has the 
Trade Union Congress, nine years later. A 


similar situation developed two years back 
in the Muslim League, of which two separate 
sessions were held—one in Calcutta and 
the other in Lahore. There are also now, 
we cs: two separate organizations of 


the Social erence, one of which is held 
wherever TE National Congress 1% іп 
ati 


the other where the Liberal 
Federation meets All this does not 
betoken a development im our capacity 
for ruling расе which we so much 
profess to desire, The present disruptive 
situation in the country—whether in. the 
political organization (the National Con- 
gress) or the labour movement (the Trade 
Union Congress), or the social reform. pro- 
paganda (the Social Conference) or com- 
mural associations (the Muslim League) or 
any other, is the direct result of the intense 
impulsiveness of a section of people (mostly 
of the younger generation) belonging to 
each of these bodies, due to their lacking 
a sense of discipline and a broader outlook 
on life There was much wisdom in the 
teaching of Gokhale that a yard of joint 
progress achieved by of us ng 
together is more advantageous than fifty 
yards, scoured over in advance of others, 
by one section only. But evidently such 

i is st discount in these go ahead 
days, when a section of the. people believe 
in running on by themselves like a steam- 
engine, leaving the ger and goods 


yans standing stock-stil at the last station! 
The appointment of Mr, Sripad Balwant 
Tambe—Senior Member of the Executive 
: Council, in Central Provinces 
The — and Berar—as the Acting 
— Governor, has naturally 
evoked interest for more 


reasons than one. It is the second time 
an Indian has been so appointed, since 
the late Lord: Sinha was the recipient of 
this lionour in 1920 -the elevation to the 
padi of the Nawab of Chhatari on the 
sudden death of the Governor of the United 
Provinces being due to an act of God! In 
this respect—as rightly pointed out by the 
Leader—the Labour Government have done 
far better than their predecessors. Mr. 
Baldwin and Lord Birkenhead passed over 
Sir Abdur Rahim and appointed Sir John 
Kerr to offidate as Governor of Bengal; 
while, when Lord Peel was Secretary ol 
State, the Nawab of Chhatari was similarly 

over in the United Provinces in 


vour of Mr, George Lambert, notwith- 
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standing the circntmnstance tiat the Nawab 
had acted a few months earlier by of 
statute consequent ot the sudden death of 
Str Alexander Muddiman. We are | 
that the Hon, Mr. Tambe ‘has been treated 
with justice, and we congratulate hin on 
his good luck. It may be doubted if when 
he left his party (the Swaraj) in 1925, to 
become a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, he dreamed that he would one day 
be His Excellency, albeit for a short time 
only. ‘This is, therefore, the first time that 
by deliberate choice the senior Indian Ex- 
ecutive Councillor has been duly appointed 
to act us Governor. Political circles, there- 
fore, find in this appointment a gesture 
symptomatic of tlie CEN. im the political 
Situation, which has come about by the 
adoption of the Montague policy by Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn. But quite көйү, КО that 
Mr. Tambe himself has contributed another 
chapter to modern political history in ndia. 
He it was who, though returned on the 
Swarajist ticket of non-acceptance of office, 
agreed to his appointment as the Hor 
Member, thereby creating considerable flut- 
ter in the Swarajist ranks at that time. 
Nor was it at all surprising. Before his 
acceptance of office inier the crown, Mr. 
Tambe was President of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar Legislative Council His 
clection to the Council, in 1925 was chiefly 
due to the Swarajist vote and there was, 
therefore, nothing unintelligible in the out- 
cry of Congressmen that he had “ betrayed” 
them by accepting office That was a just 
enticism on his political somersault. Mr, 
Tambe, who is 54 years old, was educated 
first At a high schoo! at Amraoti (Berat) and 
then at the Elphinstone College and the 
Government Law College, Bombay, He 
set йр ctice at Amraoti and had ‘a 
successful career both at'the Bar and the 
Municipal Committee. Seeking wider oppor- 
tunities of service, he was. elected a mèm- 
of the local Legislative Council (1917- 
1920) and. President of the. Provincial Com- 
gress Committee. In pursuance of the Con- 
gress creed, he kept back from the Council’ 
in the period that followed (1920—23), but 


took an active part in getting th cil 
Boycott decision — In 1024, | 
the new elections in which the Pro-Council 


Party of tlic Congress participat Was 
elected President of the Connal which post 
he was occupying when he was tee ta 
join the Government, which offer lie but too 
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willingly accepted. Thus techmcally, Mr. 
Tambe — asa native of Berar—is not a British 
Indian, but the subject of the Nizam. Se 
his appointment as the Acting Goyernor 1s 
interestiny from various points of view —that 
ofan Indian State subject rising to the 
position of a. Governor of a British Indian: 
Province, that of ati avowed Swarajist tat one 
time voting for tlie abolition of the Ministry 
and the reduction of the Minister's salary 
ta a couple of rupees) accepting a little later 
the highes-paid post next to that of the 
Governor m the proyince, and now figuring in 
the public mind—at any rate, the official mind 
—in the country asa symbol of ayreat change 
in the political atmosphere, as a result of 
the succession of the Labour Party to power, 
in administering the affairs of this conntry. 
In the deyelopment of a people in the 
stale of nations, uniformity in cultural and 
Dress |n Social amenities plavsa very 
Indian Na- important part Under the 
tionaliam. latter category comes perhaps 
sartorial uniformity. The present writer 
who witnessed the sartorial heterogeneity at 
the fourth session of the National Congress 
held in this very City of Allahabad, in. 1858, 
has noticed with unfeigned satisfaction the 
nmioyement towards partial uniformity in 
men’s raiment to be worn on public occa- 
ions, But in this respect Indian ladies have 
Apex advantage over mer, since almost 
of them, im every part of the country, 
wear the most suitable and picturesque 
costume which women could adopt, tlie Sae 
Nor.do provincial or communal differences 
matter, since in every province all Indian 
women — Hindu, Muslim, Parsi, Christian and 
others—now wear tlie Sart Bengal, in 
the seventies of the lust century, Indian 
Christian women used unfortunately to affect 
the foreign style in clothes, and we have 
seen a portrait of the charming poetess 
(Toru Dutt) in the grotesque habiliment of 
the western women of that period, which 
made her look like am aw Fortunately 
all that is ancient history long since 
and the Indian Christian. ladies to-day 
rival if not excel, their Indian sisters 
Of other communities in the muse of 
beautifully designed Sai, The one exception 
 tothis general rule, however, has been so far 
the Indian women of Goa and the other Por- 
tugtese territories in this country, who still 
allect the hideous foreign style. We have, 
th re, with preat interest às tó how 
the Pope himself was brought round. by a 
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patriotic Indiam lady to accord lüis formal 
sanction to the use of the Ser, at the papal 
court at the Vatican. This lady is Mrs. 
— wife of the Assistant Offici 

Assignee at M who recently retuned 
with her hushand after a six months’ stay 
i Europe The lady, while -staying in 
Rome, was anxious to have the privilege 
of having an audience with the Pope, 
Accordingly she communicated ler desire 
to the special officer who agreed to obtaitr 
an audience provided Mrs. Albuquerque 
conformed to the dress regulations enjoined 
on lady visitors while in the ence 
the Pope, ‘The official went on to explain 


that it was entirely out of question for any 


lady in short skirt or sleeves to have an 
audience with His Holiness. The dress 


insisted upon was an all-black dress reach- 


ing right down to the heels, with upper 


garments of the same colour and buttoned 
up to the neck. As for Hie sleeves they 
should be long and cover thé arms up to the 
wrist. Mrs. Albuquerque pointed out that 


as an Indian lady she was used to wearing 


only Sers, and unfortunately she did not 
happen to have an all-black Sax in the 
wardrobe, For the rest even lier ordinary 
everyday dress would more than satisfy the 
rules of the Vatican. ‘The official then went 
away promising to write to her and the 
following day she received a communica- 
ton inviting the lady and her husband to 
a private audience with tbe Pope. His 
Holiness received them very grácious- 
ly. We hope this notable incident will.go a 
long way in popularising the use of the Sari 
even iu Goa and other parts where Indian 
women still апар! foreign style in. clothes, 
In 1907 the Government of India printed 
an excellent descriptive list of some four 
hundred of the leading 
Libras librariesin British India. The 
Directory. Lahore Conference of Libra- 
rans, convene] by Ше 
Government, in 1918, thata new 
census of libraries should be taken and that 
the Indiam States should be included 
therein Nothing however came out of 
this proposal. We are now glad to learn 
that the editor of the Züàrrizi, Masemz and 
drt Gallerie? Year-dook, whois compiling a 
Library — has asked Mr. Newton, 
М. Ditt F.E, A (Curator of Libraries, 
Central Library, Baroda), to act as his liter- 
ary representative for India in connection 
with the forthcoming publication, [n 


presence of 


E 





ио 


attempting to collect the. desired. informá- 
Hon, the feed. for a complete directory at 
the libraries in India lins borne проп 
Mr Dutt. He, therefore, asks the secre- 
taries of all the libraries in this country — 
public, educational, or departmental— to 
co-operate with Bim by sending him rhe 
latest statistics about the institutions in 
their charge, preferably using the ques- 
tiomure form which will be found in. this 
issué af the Z/pmfusfam Arokze, It need handily 
be stated that a library flirectory will be 
found of great service to libraries, authors, 
research workers, new publishers 
amd booksellers: so that it is hoped that the 
response to Mr. Dutt’s questionaire will be 
a very hearty опе. . 

In the section fof this 
the Hindustan Review) — headed 


Three Not- 
le Losses. 


issue oi 
The 


Necrology of the Month,” 
we have set out the careers 


three eminent Indians 






MR. NEWTON MOHUN DUTT (Curator of 
Libraries, Baroda, Fellow of the Library 
Association, Vice-President, Indian Library 
Association, Homy, Foreign Correspondent, 
Royal of Literature, and Realerto H. H. 
the Maharaja Gackwad) sends the following 
communication < 
Having been appointed Correspondent for 
india im connection with a Library Encyélo- 
pwdi which i5 projected by Mr. A. J. Philip, 
M.BE., editor of the Librarian € Book World, 
| desire to obtain the latest statistics about 
the libraries of this country —public, educa: 
tional, tab and. private. f, there- 
fore, request the readers of the Hindusian 
Review ta be so good as to assist me in the 
matter, after reading this announcement in 
this widely-circulated magazine. The accom- 
panying questionaire will give them patricu- 
s of my requirements, | shall be glad 
ii such of readers of this Review, as are in 
charge of libraries, will fill up the form and 
return it to me. ff | receive sufficient informa- 
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have passed away recently. ‘The 
Bombay Commercil tagnate (Mr. Naro- 
tam — Gokuldas) was a great indus 
trialist and shipowner, the Bengal Jan 

magnate (the Maharaja of ‘Kasinilias 

was n philanthropist and a great patr 
of education, while the Prime- ister 
of Nepal—an account of whose interest- 
шо career, we have і {то 
the Pinter was truly great alike as & civil 
administrator and « military comimatder: 
But withal he was a man. of modern 
tvpe— highly cultured amd much-travelled 
in Europe. Each of the three was re- 
markable in his own way, though they 
worked: in different. spheres of activities 
It is to be h that the great examples 
they set and the success they achieved, 
each in his own walk of life, will not be 


whio 


lost upon the rising generation of their 


countrymen. 





lion, | propose eventually fo. print a separ- 
ate directory of the libraries of this country- 


QUESTIONAIRE 


l. Nune and full address of the- library, 


with date of foundation. 
2. Whether (а) puhlic--.--. (h) schoot- 


ic) college- (u) university.--(¢) belonging to” 


a society ог institute-/f) private-..-.. 


3, Whether free jor. consuliatiog-:- [or 
borrowing - <.» | | 


4 Number of paying members;-----free 
borrowers,s=+»» 1! ; 4 
5. Maximum: and minimum: «amma 
subscription. | е рр 
^. Number of periodicals шКей- I 
7. Total stock of books------of MSS. 


8. Total number of books lent for home 


reading. | 


"ihe n 


COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 


`0. Total number oi books consulted ой 
thie premises (if-a-record is.kept of same]-——- 
‘0. Annual grants from Government 
3. from Municipality RS. front Local 
Board Rs. — 
it. Annual expenditure---Books----- 7 
periodicals------binding--..--salaries of 
and menials----.-miscellaneous------TOTAL.. 
12. Has the library a building oi its 
own ? 
13. Date of catalogue if printed. 
14. Has the library amy special activities; 
such à$ classes or lectures * 
(5. What are the maia languages of the 
books in stock ? 
16. Names of -secretary and librarian 
or either, with any academic distinctions and 
names of any books they may have written, 







Secretary. =- Librarian... .. 
17. The above statistics are for the year 
ending. ----- | 


18. Please send printed catalogue, book 
of rules, and latest report, if printed. 
= 19, Please add any interesting informa- 


tion about the institution, its. history its col- 
lection and its work. 
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Lady Emily Lutyens and Mrs. Hannah 
Sen send the following communication from 
the Lyceum Club, London: May we use 
ihe columns oi your esteemed Joumal to draw 
attention to the work of The Indo-Britishi 
Mutual Welfare League, a non-political and 
non-sectarian organization of Indian and Bri- 
tish men and women in London, linked to- 
gether for greater friendship and mutual ser- 
vice, The Aims and Objects of the League, 
as set out in its official leaflet, are as fol- 
lows :—{1) to promote a closer friendship 
between India and Britain through mutual 
understanding and service; (2) to help. existing 
organizations in their work of social develop- 
ment, (3) to provide a bureau where accu- 
rate information on India may be obtained, (4) 
to assist Indian visitors to become acquainted 
with welfare work in Britain, (5) to hold 
lectures and conferences on social subjects oi 


staff 
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inierest toBritishers and Indians, and (6)- to 
raise a Scholarship Fund fer students 
Recent events have awakened consider- 
able British interest in Indian Problems, 
resulting in the growth of several societies 
and committees desirous of helping India. on. 
her path of social progress. The League as 
a Strong central unit is endeaveuring lo ailj- 
liate all such existing organizations and has 
on its; Commiltee representatives from the 
Women’s Indian Association (Mrs. D, Jinara« 
jadasa), British Commonwealth League (Mrs, 
Rama Rau), Saroj Nalini Duti Memorial Asso- 
ċiation for the spread of Women's Institutes 
(Mrs. Matthal), The Ladies’ Auxillary Com- 
millee of tlie Indian Y.M.C.A. (Mrs. M. Palit), 
otc, The spirit animating the League is one 
of mutual responsibility with o willingness 
lo learn rather than a wish to dictate. In 
Placing these facts and avenues for- co- 
operation before your public, we invite re- 
sponse from your readers and would welcome 
any suggestions and criticisms. › 
ш 
THE "HINDUSTAN REVIEW ' AS , | 
OTHERS SEE US: 

The Hindustan Review has, for three-de- 
cades, been one of ihe most progressive and 
renovating forces in the political and the 
literary lite of India. I was founded by Mr, 
Sachchidananda Sinha, in 1900, and con- 
tinned to be one of the best monthly journals 
in the country: On. account of. Mr. Sinha's 
appointment as a Member of the Bihar Execu- 
tive Council, the Review had for the last seven 
years been published as a quarterly ;. but 
from July lasi, it has, as usual, been published 
as amonthly ander the editorship of Mr. Sinha. 

The July, Augusi, Sepiember, October 
and November issues of the Review, constitute 
one of the most powerful and reinvigorating 
assets Of journalistic literature and carry 
about them a halo of literary excellence and 
consecration to the highest ideals of publie 
life and conduci, that are truly reminiscent 
of the cloistered seclusion of @ sincere reli- 
gious devotee and the exhilarating serenity 
ofa literary academy. Without disparaye- 
ment to any of the monthly magazines pub- 
lished In or country, we may say, without 
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the slightest fear of contradiction or the attri- 
bution of mawkish sentimentality, that a 
cursor Al of the issues of the Review 
béfore us, leaves an indelible impression on 
the readers mind, that, in the realm of litera- 
ture as in those of art and science, the 
Hindustan Review is one of the most progres- 
sive and renovating forces in the literary 
and the political life of India. The variety of 
the subjects dealt with and the vast erudition 
brought to bear upon the discussion of those 
subjects is visualised by the reader. 

“As for the discussion of the political sub- 
jects, we doubt even if Mahatmaji could 
expound his principles of non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience more unassailably than 
is done in. the pages of the Hindustan Review. 
Ranging from intransigent idealism to sophis- 
try and casuistry, every shade of political 
thought in the country is portrayed in the 
pages of the Review in incomparably dispas- 
sionate terms, absolutely divested of any tinge 
of nal or party insinuation or innuendo, 
I itustration of what is stated above, let 
us take the masterly exposition of the princi- 
ple of non-co-operation by Srijut Rajendra 
Prasad, M. A., whose articles have rightly 
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been given the first place in two issues of the 
Review, One would have expected nothing 
but intransigent idealism in the article under 
reference, But we are happily disillusioned 
when we find Srijat Rajendra Prasad present, 
ing his сазе with a logical acumen чей а 
consummate insight into the practical implica- 
tions of ihe propositions which he enunciates, 
that it would really make a trained logician 
stare and gasp for breath. 

On the top of all comes the retrospect 
of the Hindustan Review's thirty years’ work, 
given by its talented editor, Mr. Sinha has, 
so to speak, distilled, in his retrospect, a 
whole thesis into a/single phrase. The inimi- 
table raciness of diction, mastery of detail, 
and fervour of patriotism, writ large in every 
syllable of the ‘retrospect, shows that Mr. 
Sinha stands for the highest ideals of political 
life and conduct. We do not mean to sı 
that we see eye to eye with all that is written 
in the. issues of the Aeview before us. That 
would mean intellectual sterility and mentat 
stagnation. But slight differences apart, the 
Hindustan Review is one of the’ most patriotic. 
шн бааны in the country, —The Daily 
News ( auras}. A 
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